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TO  TBE  RIGBT  BEVEREND 

Mr  Lord, 

I  TRUST  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  inscrib- 
ing to  you  a  new  edition  of  my  Letters  from  Scotland. 
Tnat  none  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  your 
Lordship,  is  a  circumstanee  for  which  I  take  great 
shame  to  myself,  after  the  very  kind  mannw  in  which 
you  spoke  to  me  on  that  head,  the  day  I  left  you — 
may  I  be  permitted  to  add,  after  the  long  experience 
I  have  had  of  your  Lordship's  concern  and  attach* 
ment,  in  several  years  of  professional  attendance,  and, 
since  that  was  laid  aside^  of  private  intercourse  and 
I  friendship. 

i       I  must  not  attempt  to  deny,  that  there  are  some 

things  in  these  Letters  which  are  not  exacdy  what  I 

.^     should  have  judged  proper  for  your  Lordship's  eye; 

•;:]      bat  your  Lordsmp  is  aware,  that  they  were  written 

Jt;      without  the  smallest  notion  of  being  printed.    I  hope 

"^      the  effect  of  the  whole  correspondence  may  be  agree* 

able  to  you,  and  I  well  know  the  gende  and  forgiving 
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nature  of  your  dul^ositioii.  Above  all|  I  should  be 
highly  flattered  to  learn,  that  the  account  I  have  given 
of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  had  interested 
and  pleased  you.  The  truly  liberal  and  apostolic  zeal 
with  which  your  Lordship  has  so  long  been  labour- 
mg  to  serve  my  countiymeq  in  their  most  important 
concerns,  is  appreciated  and  honoured  by  none  more 
highly  than, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  very  humble, 

and  very  affectionate  servant, 

PETER  MORRIS. 

7eiishar|»e  Ha^  AV^iyftwitii. 
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ImETTEES  to  his  KUfSFOLK. 


LETTER  L 

TO   THX    BEY.   DAVID   WILLIAMS. 

Oman's  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  March  5. 

1  ABRivED  here  last  night,  onljr  two  hours  tater  than  mjf 
calculation  at  Liverpool,  which  was  entirely .  owing  to  a 
aoiaU  accident  that  befel  Scrub,  as  I  was  comine  down  the 
hill  to  Musselburgh.  I  was  so  much  engaged  wi£  the  view^ 
that  I  did  not  remark  him  stumble  once  or  twice,  and  at  last 
down  he  came,  having  got  a  pretty  long  nail  run  into  hig 
foot  I  turned  round  to  curse  John,  but  perceived  that  he 
had  been  last  asleep  during  the  whole  ^afiair.  However,  it 
iiappened  luckily  that  there  was  a  farrier's  shop  only  a  few 
yards  on,  and  by  his  assistance  we  were  soon  in  a  condition 
to  move  again.  My  chief  regret  was  being  obliged  to 
make  mv  entry  into  the  city  after  nigbt^fall,  in  consequence 
$t  the  delay ;  and  yet  that  is  no  great  matter  neither.  As 
for  the  shandrydan,  1  never  bad  the  least  reason  to  repent  my 
bringing  it  with  me.  It  is  positively  the  very  best  vehicle 
in  existence.  The  lightness  of  the  gig — the  capacity  of  the 
ehariot—- and  the  stylishness  of  the  car — it  is  a  wondeHul  com-* 
bination  of  excellencies.  But  I  forget  your  old  quizamg 
about  my  Hobby. 

My  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  drivelling  turn- 
pike-man, directed  me  to  put  up  at  the  black  Buli,  a  crow«i- 
ed,  noisy,  shabby,  uncomfortable  inn,  frequented  by  all  man* 
ner  of  stage-coaches  and  their  contents,  as  my  ears  were  well 
taught  before  morning.  Having  devoured  a  tolerable  break- 
fittt,  however,  I  began  to  feel  myself  in  a  more  genial  con- 
dition than  I  bad  expected,  and  nllied  out  to  debver  one  or 
two  letters  of  introduction,  and  take  a  general  view  of  the 
town,  in  a  temper  which  even  you  might  have  envied.  To 
say  the  troth,  I  know  not  a  feeUng  of  more  delighiM  excita- 
tion, than  that  which  attends  a  traveller  whea  he  sallies 
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out  or  a  fiae  dear  morning,  to  make  his  first  surrer  of  a 
splendid  citv,  to  which  he  is  &«trai^er.  I  have  often  before 
experienced  this  charming  spirit-stirring  sensation.  Kren  doW| 
I  remember,  with  a  kind  oi  solemn  enthusiasm,  the  day  when 

Jin  your  companj  too,  mj  dear  David,)  I  opened  m^  win- 
low  at  the  White  Horse,  Fetter-lane,  and  beheld^  for  the 
first  time,  the  chimneys  and  smoke  (for  there  what  ebe  could  I 
behold  f)  of  London.  I  remember  the  brief  devoirs  paid  bf 
us  both  to  our  coffee  and  raufllns,  and  the  spring  of  jpvenile- 
elasticity  with  which  we  bounded,  rather  than  walked,  into 
the  midst  of  the  hum,  hurry,  and  dusky  magnificence  of 
Fleet-street.  How  we  stared  at  Tieraple-Bart  How  our 
young  blood  boiled  within  us  as  we  passed  over  the  very  sfones 
that  bad  drank  the  drops  as  they  oozed  from  the  fresh-dis- 
severed head  of  the  brave  old  Balmerino  i  With  what  con- 
sciousness of  reverence  did  we  pace  along  the  Strand — retir* 
ing  now  and  then  inta  a  comer  to  consult  our  pocket-map 
— and  returning  with  »  bigh  satisfaction,  to  feel  ourselves 
ander  the  shadow  of  edifices  whose  venr  names  were  enough 
for  us!  How  we  stood  agase  at  Charine  Cross!  The 
statue  of  .the  Martyr  at  our  right — WfaitehaU  od  our  left — 
Westminister  Abbey,  lifting  itself  like  a  cloud  before  u»-^ 
pillars  and  palaces  all  around,  aod  the  son  lighting  ap  the 
whole  scene  with  ravs  enriched  by  the  deep  tinges  of  toe  at- 
mosphere through  which  they  passed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to-  compare  m]r  own  feelmgs  noi^a-dayv 
with  those  of  that  ba^py  time — neither  have  I  any  intention 
of  representing  Edinburgh  as  a  place  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  sublime  impressions,  which  every  Englishman  niust 
experience  when  he  first  findsfbimself  in  London*  The  ima- 
^natiott  of  a  Southern  does  not  connect  with  this  aortkem 
city  so  many  glorious  recollections  of  antlauity,  nor  is  thevfr 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  the  feeling  of  moral  reverence, 
accorded  by  even  tne  dullest  of  mankind,  to  the  actual  seat 
and  cftfitre  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  government  in  the 
worid.  Withoiit  at  all  referring,  to  these  things,  the  gigan- 
tic bulk  and  population  of  London,  are,  of  themselves,  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  it  the  most  impressive  of  all  earthly 
cities.  In  no  place  is  one  so  sensible,  at  once,  to  the  little- 
ness and  the  greatness  of  bis  nature — how  insignificant  the 
being  that  forms  scarcely  a  distinguishable  speck  in  that  huge 
sweep  of  congregated  existence — ^yet  how  noble  the  ^irit 
whicb  has  called  togethai  that  mass— which  rules  and  giudes. 
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and  aDimates  them  all — which  so  adorns  their  ctnibinatipii) 
and  teaebes  tho  structures  of  ast  almost  to  rival  the  vastness  of 
Stature.  How  awful  is  the  idea  which  the  poet  has  expressed 
when  he  speaks  of  "  all  that  mighty  heart !" 

And  yet  there  is  do  lack  of  food*  for  enthusiasm  even  here. 
Here  is  the  capital  of  an  ancient,  independent,  and  heroic  na- 
tion, abounding  in  buildbgs  emiobM  by  tb«  memory  of  illus- 
trious inhabitants  in  the  old  limes,  and  illustrious  deeds  of 
good  and  evil;  and  in  others,  which  hereafter  will  be  reve- 
renced bv  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  those  that  inhabit  them 
How.  Above  all,  here  is  all  the  sublimity  of  situation  and 
scenery — ^mountains  ne&r  and  afar  off— rocks  and  glens — and 
the  sea  itself,  almost  within  hearing  of  its  waves.  1  was  pre- 
pared to  feel  much  ;^d  yet  you  will  net  wonder  when  I 
tell  you,  that  I  felt  more  than  I  was  prepared  for.  You  know 
wdl  that  mv  mother  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  therefore  you 
will  comprenend  that  I  viewed  the  whole  with  some  little  of 
the  pride  of  her  nation.  I  arrived,  at  least,  wiUioot  pre- 
judices against  that  which  I  should  see,  and  was  ready  ls> 
.  open  myself  to  such  impressions  as  might  come. 

I  know  no  city,  where  the  lofty  feelinc^s,  generated  by  the 
ideas  of  aatiauitv,  and  the  multitude  of  human  beings,  are 
so  much  swelled  and  improved  by  the  .admixture  of  those 
other  lofty,  perhaps  yet  lo&ier  feelings,  which  arise  from  the. 
contemplation  of  free  and    spacious  nature  herself.    Edin" 
bursh,  even  were  iu  population  as  great  as  that  of  Londoni 
eoiud  never  be  merely,  a  city.    Here  there  must  always  be 
present  the  idea  of  the  comparative  littleness  of  all  human 
works.    Here  the  proudest  of  palaces  must  be  content  to 
catch  the  shadows  of  mountains ;  and  the  grandest  of  for- 
tresses to  appear  like  the  dwellings  of  pigmies,  perched  on  the 
reiy  bulwarks  of  creation.    Every  where-— all  around — ^you 
have  ro^  frowqing  over  rocks  in  imperial  elevation,  and 
desoending,  among  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a  city,  into  dark 
depths,  such  as  nature  alone  can  excavate.    The  builders  of 
the  old  city,  too,  appear  as  if  they  bad  made  nature  the  wiodel 
of  their  architecture.    Seen  through  the  lowering  mist  which 
almost  perpetuallv  envelops  them,  the  huge  masses  of  these 
erections,  so  high,  so  nigged  in  their  outlines,  so  heaped 
together,  and  eondomerated  and  wedged  into  each  other,  ar0 
not  eaaly  to  be  mstioguisbed  from  the  vet  laiger  and  bolder 
forms  of  cliff  and  ravine,  among  which  their  foundations  have 
been  pitched.    There  is  a  certain  gloomy  indistinctness  in  the 
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fofination  ^f  these  fantastic  piles,  which  leaves- the  eye,  that 
would  scrutinize  and  penetrate  them,  unsatisfied  and  dim  with 
gazing. 

In  company  with  the  first  friend  I  saw,  (of  whom  more 
anon,)  I  proceeded  at  once  to  take  a  look  of  this  superb  city 
from  a  height,  placed  just  over  the  point  where  the  old  and 
new  parts  of  the  town  meet*  These  two  ^juarters  of  the  city, 
or  rather  these  two  neighbouring  hut  distinct  cities,  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  green  valley,  which  once  contained  a  lake» 
and  which  is  crossed  at  one  place  by  a  huge  earthen  mound^ 
and  at  another  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  three  arches. 
This  valley  runs  off  toward  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  which 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  between  the  citv 
and  the  sea  there  rises  on  each  side  of  it  a  hill — ^to  the  souta 
that  called  Arthur's  Seat — ^to  the  north  the  lower  and  yet 
sufficiently  commanding  eminence  on  which  I  now  stood — 
the  Gallon  Hill. 

This  hill,  which  rises  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  huge  pile  of  rocks, 
covered  with  a  t|iin  coating  of  soil,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  beautiful  verdure.  It  has  lately  been  circled  all  round 
with  spacious  gravelled  walks,  so  that  one  reaches  the  sum- 
mit vvithout  the  least  fatigue.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  not 
quitted  the  streets,  so  easy  is  the  ascent ;  and  yet  where  did 
itreets  or  city  ever  afford  such  a  prospect !  The  view  changes 
every  moment  as  you  proceed ;  yet  what  grandeur  of  unity 
in  the  general  and  ultimate  impression  !  At  first  you  see  only 
the  skirts  of  the  New  Town,  with  apparently  few  public  edi- 
fices to  diversify  the  grand  uniformity  of  their  outlines ;  then 
you  have  a  rich  plain,  with  green  fields,  groves  and  villas, 
graduiilly  losing  itself  in  the  sea-port  town  of  Edinburgh, 
— Leith.  Leith  covers,  for  a  brief  space,  the  margin  of  that 
magnificent  Frith  which  recedes  upward  among  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  and  opens  dpwnward  into  the  ocean, 
broken  everywhere  by  green  and  woody  isles,  excepting 
where  the  bare. brown  rock  of  the  Bass  lifts  itself  above  tbe 
waters  mid-way  to  the  sea.  As  you  move  round,  the  Frith 
disappears,  and  you  have  Arthur's  Seat  iri  your  front.  In 
the  valley  between  lies  Holyrood,  ruined— desolate — ^but  ma- 
jestic in  Its  desolation.  From  thence  the  Old  Town  stretches 
Its  dark  shadow — op,  in  a  line,  to  the  summit  of  tbe  Castle 
rock — a  royal  residence  at  either  extremity — and  all  between 
tt  indistinguishable  mass  of  black  tower-like  structures — 
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the  oODceotrated  *^  walled  cityi"  which  has  stood  more  sieges 
than  I  can  tell  of. 

Here  we  paused  for  a  time,  eDJoying  the  majestic  gloom  of 
this  most  picturesque  of  cities.  A  thick  blue  smoke  huog  low 
upon  the  bouses,  aod  their  outlines  reposed  behind  on  ridges 
of  purple  clouds; — the  smoke,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  mungr 
air,  giving  yet  more  extravagant  bulk  and  altitude  to  those 
huffB  strange  dwellings,  and  increasing  the  power  of  contrast 
which  met  our  view,  when  a  few  paces  more  brought  us  once 
again  upon  the  New  Town — ^the  airy  bridge — ^the  bright  green 
Tide  below  aod  beyond  it — and,  starting  the  line  of  the  vale 
on  either  side,  the  rough  crags  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  the 
broad  glare  of  Prince's  Street,  that  most  superb  of  terraces- 
nil  beaming  in  the  open  ydlow  light  of  the  sun — steeples  and 
towers,  and  cupolas,  scattered  bright  beneath  odr  feet — and, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  whole  pomp  and  richness  of 
dbtant  commotion — the  heart  of  the  city. 

Such  was  my  first  view  of  Edinburgh.  I  descended  again 
into  her  streets  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  admiration. 


Excuse  my  troubling  you  with  all  this,  now  that  I  have 
written  it ;  but  do  not  he  alarmed  with  any  fear,  lest  i  shouM 

rropoce  to  treat  you  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  diet 
have  no  intention  to  send  you  a  description  of  the  cities  and 
scenery  of  Scotland.  I  refer  you  $emd  et  nmul  to  Sir  John 
Ci|rr,  and  our  dear  countryman,  Mr.  Pennant  1  have  always 
been  **  a  fisher  of  men ;"  and  here  also,  I  promise  you,  I  mean 
to  stick  to  my  vocation.    But  enough  for  the  present 

Yours  sincerely, 
P.M. 

P.  S.~Tou  will  observe  by  the  date  of  my  letter,  I  have 
already  left  the  Black  Bull.  I  write  from  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  hotels  I  ever  was  in,  and  have  already  ascertained 
the  excellence  of  the  port. 
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LETTEH  U. 

TO  THE   BAMM. 

Oman*!,  Atecb  f  . 

Do  yoa  jrecoUect  W«— — ,  of  Tripitj?  I  Mspcct  nol; 
but  you  have  heard  of  hioim  tbooaand  times.  And  vet  yoa 
may  have  met  bim  at  my  rooma^  or  North's ;  for  I  think  he 
determined,  after  you  began  to  reside.  At  all  events,  you  re^ 
member  to  have  heard  me  describe  his  strange  eccentric  ctai« 
tacter — his  dissolute  behaviour  during  the  first  years  of  his 
Tesidence— his  extravagant  seal  of  study  afterwards — last  of 
all,  the  absurdity  of  his  sudden  elopement,  without  a  degrNL 
after  having  astonished  the  examining  masters  by  the  splendid 
commencement  of  his  examination.  The  man  is  hal&mad  in 
some  thhigs  (  and  that  is  the  key  of  the  whole  mystery. 

W and  I  were  gre'at  friends  during  the  first  terms  I 

spent  at  Jesus.  He  bad  gone  to  school  at  Harrow  with  my 
brother  Samuel,  and  called  oo  me  the  very  day  I  entered. 
What  a  life  was  ours  in  that  thoughtless  prime  of  our  days ! 
We  spent  all  the  mornings  after  lecture  in  utter  lounging — 
eating  ice  at  Jubb's — flirting  with  MisS  Butler — bathing  in 
the  Charwell,  and  so  forth.  And  then,  after  dinner,  we  used 
to  have  our  fruit  and  wine  carried  into  the  garden,  (I  mean 
at  Trinity,}  and  there  we  sat,  three  or  four  of  us,  sipping 
away  for  a  couple  of  hours,  under  the  dark  refreshing  shade 
of  those  old  beechen  bowers.  Evensong  was  no  sooner  over, 
than  we  would  down  to  the  Isis,  and  man  one,  or  sometime* 
two,  of  Mother  Hall's  boats,  and  so  run  races  against  each 
other,  or  some  of  our  friends,  to  Iffley  or  Sandford.  What 
lots  of  bread  and  butter  we  used  to  devour  at  tea,  and  what 
delight  we  felt  in  rowing  back  in  the  cool  misty  evening — 
sometimes  the  moon  up  long  ere  we  reached  Christ  Church 
meadows  again.  A  light  supper— -cheese-and-bread  and  let- 
tuces— and  a  joyous  bowl  of  Bishop— these  were  the  regular 
conclusion.     I  would  give  half  I  am  worth  to  live  one  week 

of  it  over  again.     At  that  time,  W and  I,  Tom  Vcre,  (of 

Corpus,)  and  one  or  two  more,  were  never  separate  above 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  day. 

I  waa  on  my  way  to  deliver  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
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yomg  barrister  of  this  place,  when,  in  turning  the  corner  of 

a  street,  my  old  friend,  Will  W ,  passed  close  at  my  el* 

bow.  I  knew  him  in  a  moment,  althongh  he  is  greatly  changed, 
and  called  after  him.     He  turned  round  with  a  fierce  air,  as 
if  loth  to  be  disturbed,  (for  he  was  evidently  up  to  the  chin  in 
meditation ;)  but,  on  recognizing  his  ancient  acquaintance^ 
iiothing  could  be  more  hearty  thanJhe  kindness  of  bis  coun- 
tenance.    After  a  few  hurried  M^rrogations  on  both  sides^ 
diversified  by  scarcely  any  responses  on  either,  I  took  hit- 
arm  and  began  to  explain  to  him  the  purposes  of  my  visit  to 
a  city  in  which  he  had  so  little  expectation  of  seeing  me.    Ho 
accompanied  me  immediately  to  the  Calton  Hill,  of  which  I 
spoke  in  my  la^t,  and  where,  as  he  assured  me,  he  spends  at 
least  one  hour  every  day  when  in  Edinburgh*    On  coming 
down  he  carried  me  to-  the  Hotel  where  I  now  am ;  and,  baving 
seen  my  baggage  and  horses  fairly  established,  and  walked  a 
good  deal  about  the  town,  we  proceeded  to  his  house,  where 
I  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    I  assure  you  this  ren- 
counter has  afforded  me  the  highest  pleasure,  and  I  doubt  not 
it  will  be  of  infiffite  use  to  me,  moreover — ^for  W is,  per- 
haps, of  all  men,  the  very  person  I  should  have  selected  to 
act  as  my  cicerone  in  Scotland.     Indeed,  I  wonder  at  myself 
for  not  having  made  more  accurate  inquiries  about  him  before 
I  set  out ;  but  I  had  somehow  got  a  confused  idea  in  my  head 
that  he  was  resident  in  France  or  6ermany>  and  really  hadv 
qever  thought  of  him'  in  relation  to  my  own  schemes  of  visit- 
iBg  his  country.     He  has  already  introduced  me  to  several 
▼ery  pleasant  fellows  here.    But  before  I  describe  his  compa* 
nions,  I  must  endeavour  to  give  ydu  some  little  notion  of  him- 
self*                                ' 

After  leaving  Oxford  under  the  strange  circumstances  yoa 

have  often  heard  me  speak  of,  W proceeded  to  the  North, 

where  he  spent  several  years  in  severe  study,  not  a  whit  dis- 
couraged in  his  views,  or  shaken  from  his  attachments,  by 
the  singular  catastrophe  to  which  the  constitutional  and  irre- 
sistible panic  of  a  moment  had  exposed  him*  He  changed, 
however,  but  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  do 
otherwise,  the  course  and  tenor  of  his  usual  pursuits ;  passing 
for  a  time  from  the  classics,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  he 
had  formed  a  pretty  accurate  acquaintance,  and  flinging  him- 
self over  head  and  ears  into  the  very  heart  of  Oothic  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  history,  poetry,  andromance,  of  the  middle  3ges. 
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These  he  has  quitted  by  fits  and  starts,  and  speat  flie  interrals 
of  their  neglect  in  making  himself  far  better  skilled  {ban  is 
common  in  the  modern  literature  of  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  of  England ;  but  ever  since,  and  up  to  this  moment,  they 
form  the  staple  of  bis  occupation — the  daily  bread  of  his  mind. 
He  lives  almost  continually  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  feels 
himself,  as  he  says,  almq^t  d  stranger  among  matters  whigh 
might  be  supposed  to  be  osarer  to  him.     And  yet  he  is  any 
thing  but  a  stranger  to  the  world  he   actually   lives  in  ;  al- 
though indeed  he  does  perhaps  regard  not  a  few  both  of  its 
men  and  its  things,  with  somewhat  of  the  coldness  of  an  un> 
concerned  visiter.    In  short,  for  there  is  no  need  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  to  you,  he  has  nursed  himself  into  such  a  fer- 
vent veneration  for  the  thoughts  and   feelings  of  the  more 
ancient  times  of  his  country  and  of , ours,  (for  as  to  that  mat- 
ter he  is  no  bigot,)  that  he  cannot  witness,  without  a  deep 
mixture  of  bile,  the  adoration  paid   by   those  around  him 
to  Noughts,  feelings,  and  persons,  for  whom  he  entertains, 
if  not  absolute,  at  the   least  no  inconsiderable  comparative 
contempt.     I  have  said  that  he  is  not  a  bigot,  in  regard  to 
any  old  ideas  of  difference  between  his  own  country  and  ours. 
This  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure,  certainly,  to  the  course 
of  study  he  has  so  devoutly  pursued,  and  which  could  not 
have  failed,  in  making  him  acquainted  With  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  both  countries,  to  reveal  to  him  far  more  poiats  of 
A]greement  than  disagreement  between  them.     But  a  part  of 
his  liberality  must  also,    I   should  think,  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  his  education   in  England,  more  particularly 
in  Oxford ;  his  long  residence  in  that  noble  city  having  filled 
the  finest  part  of  his  mind  With  reverent  ideas  concernipg 
both  the  old  and  the  present  grandeur  of  England,  such  as 
can  never  be  eradicated,  nor  even  weakened,  by  any  after 
experience  of  his  life.     Such,  I  suspect,  from  his  conversa-  ' 
tion,  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  from  odd 
bints  and  suggestions,  that  I  have  made   shift  to  gather  so 
much,  for  of  all  men  living,  he  is  the  least  chargeable  with 
the  sin  of  dissertation,  and  t  never  heard  him  in  my  life  give 
more  than  one  sentence  to  the  expression  of  any  opinion  he 
entertains. 

Having  now  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  which  is  a  very 

ancient  and  tolerably  productive  one,  W feels  himself 

perfectly  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  mode  of  life  is  most 
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agreeable  to  bis  fancy.  Me  has  travelled  a  good  deal  on 
the  contineot  of  {Europe,  and  even  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt,  as  far  up  as  the  Pyramids.  These  journeys, 
however,  could  only  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  some  very  ardent  curiosity,  in  regard  (o  a  few 
particnlar  points  connected  with  his  former  devotedness  to 
classical  learning  ;  and  he  now  declares,  that  unless  he  should 
be  tempted  to  visit  Spain  for  the  sake  of  her  cathedrals,  he 
will  never  again  leave  tbe  white  cliffs  behind  him.  He  makes 
an  apoual  or  biennial  trip  to  London  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
he  b  always  to  be  found  either  at  his  old  castle  in  Berwick- 
shire, or  here  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  has  a  very  snug  house, 
although  by  no  means  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 
From  a  feeling  of  respect  for  his  ancestors,  he  refuses  to  quit 
the  old  family  residence,  which  is  no  other  than  a  lodging 
up  five  pair  of  stairs,  in  one  of  those  huge  aerial  edifices  of 
the  Old  Town^-^difices  which  sometimes^  contain  beneath  a 
single  roof  a  population,  layer  above  layer,  household  above 
household,  more  numerous   than  that  of  many  a  street  in 

many   a  city  south  of  the  "  ideal  line.'* ,  Here  W 

still  sits  in  the  same  enormously  stuffed  and  prodigiously 
backed  elboW-chair,  and  still  reposes  beneath  lh6  same  an- 
tediluvian testers  which  served  his  grandfather,  his  great 
grandfather,  and  all  his  generations  back,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Msiry  ;  it  being  on  many  occasions  his 
most  chosen  boast,  that  the  degradation  which  affects,  in 
other  houses,  the  blood  of  the  race,  has  touched  in  his 
house  nothing  but  their  furniture,  and  has  not  totally  de- 
stroyed even  that. 

IV i-  ushered  me  into  this  remarkable  habitation  of  hi^ 

not  only  without  the  least  symptom  of  shame  for  its^apparent 
obscurity,  and  the  equally  apparent  filth  of  its  approach, 
but  with  a  certain  air  of  proud  and  haughty  satisfaction, 
as  if  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  conducted  me 
to  one  of  the  newer,  more  commodious,  and  more  v  elegant 
houses  we  had  seen  in  the  New  Town.  "  The  times  are 
changed,"  says  he,  *^  since  my  grandfather,  the  Lord  of 
Session,  used  to  see  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  Edinburgh 
in  this  old-fashioned  habiiac^lum^  1  desire  to  sqe  none  of 
them  here  now.  I  have  a  tailor  for  my  neighbour  immedi- 
ately below  me — a  cobler-^  tallow  chandler — a  dancing- 
master — ^a  grocer*— and  a  powfeeder,  are  all  between  me  and 
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the  street ;  and  above,  Ood  knows  what  store  of  washer- 
women— French  teachers — ^auctioneers — mid  wives-Hieaois* 
tresses — and  studenki  of  divinity,  are  between  me  and  the 
cbimney-(op.  But  no  matter.  I  have  some  clareti  which 
IB  not  too  old  to  be  tasteable  ;  and  I  shall  make  an  eodea* 
Tour  to  give  you,  at  least,  as  good  commona  as  you  were 
used  to  at  the  Bachelor's  table  of  Trinity." 

I  had  no  reason  fo  complain  of  his  fare,  although  I  con- 
fess, when  the  covers  were  6rst  removed,  I  was  not  without 
some  apprehensions,  that  it  might  prove  as  Methuselamttish  aa 
hii  direlling.  Whether  that  might,  or  might  not  be,  the  pro- 
vender wns  excellent.  It  consisted,  primoy  of  broth  made 
froip  a  sheep's  head,  with  a  copious  infusion  of  parsley,  and 
other  condiments,  which  I  found  more  than  palatable,  espe- 
cially after,  at  my  host's  request,  1  added  a  spoonful  or  two 
.   of  Burgess  to  il. 

Secundoy  came  the  aforementioned  sheep's  head  in  propria 
persontB — (he  hair  having  been  taken  off,  not  by  the  knife, 
but  by  the  hot-iron,  and.  the  skin  retaining  from  this  opera- 
tion, not  only  an  inky  hue,  which  would  astound  an  Ex- 
moorian,  but  a  delicious,  oily,  fragrant  gusto,  worthy  of 
being  transferred,  me  judice,  to  the  memorandum-book  of 
Beauvilliers  himself.  These  being  removed,  then  came  a 
leg  of  roasted  mutton,  five  years  old  at  the  least,  from  the 

GasUemains  of  W A    dish  .  of  pancakes,  very  finely 

powdered  with  sugar,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  dinner,, 
every  five  minutes  of  which  we  washed  down  with  a  glasa 
of  rare  sherry,  as  ancient  as  Falstaff,  or  Johannisberg,  which 
my  friend  had  imported  himself  from  the  very  cellars  of 
Metternich.  A  ewe-milk  cheese,  which  I  found  as  good  as 
any  thing  which  ever  came  from  the  Pays  de  Yaud^  and  a 
glass  of  ale,  such  as  I  could  not  beat  even  in  Cardigan, 
formed  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  feast  ^  and  just  before 
the  cloth  was  drawn,  1  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  a  liqueur, 
which  1  prefer  vastly  to  all  the  Marasquin — ^ay,  to  all  the 
Curacoa  in  existence — the  genuine  Usquebaugh  of  Locha- 
ber.  Our  Ghateau-la-fitte  and  olives  went  down  after  thia 
repast  like  very  nectar  and  ambrOsia.  But  you  will  say,  I 
am  a  gourmand  even  upon  paper. 

To  conclude  with  a  portrait  of  my  entertainer. — William 

W is  a  pale-faced,  grave-lookiiig  thin  gentleman,  of  forty 

years  old,  or  thereby.     He  has  a  stoop  in  bis  gait,  and  walks 
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"iritli  his  loes  in  ;  but  bis  limbs  seem  full  of  sinew,  and  he  is 
•f  a  seemly  breadth  across  the  back.  He  uses  to  wear  a  hat 
of  Siognlar  broad  brims,  like  a  Quaker,  for  the  convenience 
of  shadow  to  his  eyes,  which  are  weak,  though  piercing. 
These  Be  fatther  comforts  and  assists  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  of  the  pure  crystalline  in  winter, "  but  throughout 
the  suttny  portion  of  the  year,"  green*  His  nose  is  turned 
up  somewhat  at  the  point,  as  it  were  disdainfully.  His  lips 
would  be  altogether  indiscernible,  but  for  the  line  of  their  di- 
vision ;  and  can  call  up  in  no  mind  (unless,  perchance,  on  the 
principle  of  contrast)  any  phantasy  either  of  cherry  or  rose- 
bad^  to  say  nothing  about  bees.  This  yellow  visage  of  his, 
with  his  close  firm  lips,  and  iris  grey  eyes  shining  through 
bis  spectacles,  as  through  a  burning-glass,  more  brightly-^ 
the  black  beard  not  over  diligently  shorn— all  lurking  under 
(he  projecting  shadow  of  that  strange  brim,  compose  such  a 

I  physiognomy,  as  one  would  less  wonder  to  meet  with  in  Val- 
adolid,  than  in  Edinbbrgh.  It  is  plain,  yet  not  ugly.  It  is 
monastic,  yet  it  is  not  ancboretic.  It  is  bitter,  and  yet  it  wants 
not  gleams  of  sheer  good  humour.  In  short,  it  belongs,  and 
only  could  belong,  to  the  itervous,  irritable,  enthusiastic,  sar- 
castic William.W-— — .  The  years  which  had  passed  since 
our  parting,  had  exaggerated  the  lines  of  this  countenance, 
-and  entirely  removed  every  vestige  of  its  bloom.  But  the 
features  were  too  marked  to  have  undergone  any  essential 
alteration  ;  and  after  dinner,  when  some  half  a  dozen  bum- 
pers of  claret  had  somewhat  smoothed  its  asperities,  I  could 
almost  have  fancied  myself  to  be  once  more  transported  back 
to  the  common-room  of  Trinity  or  Jesus. 

To  you,  who  know  usof  old,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  two 
Oxonians  meeting  after  such  a  separation,  over  such  wine, 
were  in  no  hurry  to  shorten  their  sederunt.  I  think  it  is  very 
creditable  to  me,  however,  that  I  retaided  enough  of  my  senses 
to  be  able  to  find  my  wa^  to  Oman's^  without  accepting,  far 
lestf  asking,  either  direction  or  assistance.  Of  course,  I  am 
too  well-seasoned  a  cask  to  feel  the  smallest  bad  effects  this 
morning.  Quite  the  contrary:  I  have  already  swallpwed 
three  cups  of  coffee,  as  many  rolls  and  eggs,  and  about  a  pound 
of  excellent  n^utton-ham,  and  expect  W — ■—  every  moment  to 
resume  his  functions  as  my  Ldonizer,  • 

Ever  yours, 

P.  M. 
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LETTER  III. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Mar<^  14. 
Dear  David, 

Ir  you  knew  what  a  life  I  have  led  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
you  would  certainly  feei  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
reason  of  my  silence.  I  thought  my  days  of  utter  diasipatioD 
bad  been  long  since  over,  but  I  fear  your  clerical  frown  would 
bave  told  me  quite  the  reverse,  had  you  been  present  almost 
any  evening  that  has  passed  since  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh. 
I  shall  not  shock  you  with  any  of  the  particulars;  remember 
that  you  were  once  a  layman  yourself,  and  try  to  excuse  about 
the  worst  you  can  imagine.  What  a  glorious  night  we  spent 
at  your  rooms  the  Saturday  before  you  took  orders ! 

I  continue,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  pick  up  a  vast  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  present  literary,  political,  and 
religious  condition  of  this  country ;  and  I  have  already  jotted 
down  the  heads  of  several  highly  valuable  letters,  in  which  I 
design,  ere  long,  to  eyinbody  the  eiite  of  all  my  acquisitions  for 

Jour  benefit  and  that  of  Jack.  Perhaps,  however,  the  facts  I 
ave  gathered  may  be  nothing  the  worse  for  undergoing  a . 
more  leisurely  digestion  in  my  own  mind,  before  I  think  of 
conveying  them  to  yours.  Depend  upon  it,  that  I  shall  very 
soon  put  you  in  possession  of  more  knowledge,  touching  Scot- 
landj  than  was  ever  i-evealed  to  any  wondering  common- 
room,  by  any  travelled  or  travelling  tutor,  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Johnson.     So  have  patience. 

W was  never  more  completely  in  his  element,  than 

when  he  took  me  to  see  Holyrood.  You,  who  delight  in 
honest  enthusiasm,  whatever  be  its  objects,  would  have  been 
gratified  beyond  measure,  with  the  high  jealous  air  of  digni- 
fied earnestness  he  assumed,  long  before  we  arrived  even  within 
sight  of  the  old  palace.  From  his  own  house,  the  way  thither 
lies  straight  down  the  only  great  street  of  the  Old  Town — a 
street  by  far  the  most  impressive  in  its  character  of  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  Britain.  The  sombre  shadows,  cast  by 
those  huge  bouses  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  streams  of 
faint  light  cutting  the  darkness  here  and  there,  where  the 
entrance  to  some  fantastic  alley  pierces  the  sable  mass  of 
building — the  strange  projectings,  recedings^  and  windings — 
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the  roofs — Ibe  stairs — ^the  windows,  all  so  luxuriating  iu  the 
endless  variety  of  carved  work — ^tbe  fading  and  mouldering 
eoats  of  arms,  helmets,  crests,  coronets,  supporters,  mantles, 
and  pavilions, — all  these  testimoniak  of  forgotten  pride,  min- . 
gled  so  profusely  with  the  placards  of  old  clothes'-men,  and 
every  ensign  of  plebeian  wretchedness — it  b  not  possible  to 
imagine  more  speaking  emblems  of  the  decay  of  a  once  royal 
city,  or  a  more  appropriate  avenue  to  a  deserted  palace. 
IV was  at  home  in  every  nook  of  this  labyrinth.  I  be- 
lieve bet!Ould  more  easily  tell  in  what  (^articular  house  of  the 
Canongate  any  given  lord  or  baron  dwelt 'two  hundred  years 
ago,  than  he  could  in  what  street  of  the  new  city  his  descend- 
ant of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found.  It  was  quite  marvel- 
lous with  what  facility  he  expounded  the  minutest  hierogly- 
phics which  had,  no  doubt,  once  been  visible  on  shields  of 
which  my  eye  could  now  see  -  nothing  but  rough  outlines  and 
Smooth  surfaces.  ''  HaV'  said  he,  "  the  crescents  and  the 
sheaves !"  pointing  to  a  tall  thin  building,  fr()ni  ibe  windows 
of  which  sundry  patches  of  wet  Jinen  hung  dangling  over  our 
heads — "  the  crescents  within  tM  tressure — the  sheaves — and 
the  sword  in  pale  on  the  escutcheon  of  pretence — this  was 
once  the  palace  of  the  Seatons — Oh!  damut  onh'jttfi,  heu! 
quam  dimari  dommare  demino !"  A  iittle  on,  the  heart  and 
stars  of  Douglas — the  lymphads  of  Argyle — the  lion  of  Puo- 
das,  and  I  know  not  how  many  monsters  of  how  many  chief- 
tains, were  M  saluted  in  their  turn  with  like  exclamations  of 
reverence.  He  directed  my  attention  to  a  building  of  prodi- 
gious elevation  on  the  right,  altogether  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  more  ancient  hotels  in  Pans,  and  informed 
me  that  herie  was  the  residence  of  the  Hamiltoris,  after  they 
had  left  their  house  without  the  walls,  in  the  time  of  James 
VI. ;  "  and  here,"  said  he,  pointing  right  forward,  '*  is  Ho- 
Ijrrood.  Ton  are  already  within  me  liberty,  for  we.  have 
crossed  the  strand." 

At  first  sight,  this  ancient  habitation  has  truly  a  great  deal 
of  royalty  In  its  aspect.  Two  huge  square  towers— one  many 
centuries  older  than  the  other,  but  still  sufficiently  like  to  ba- 
lance each  other  nobly — a  low  curtain  between  these,  and,  in 
the  centre,  a  spacious  gateway  under  a  lofty  canopy,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  crown  imperial,  the  whole  of  fine 
old  grey  stone ;  in  front,  an  open  esplanade,  |>aved  with  massy 
pieces  of  granite,  and  a  few  kilted  grenadiers  loitering  about 
the  gate— ail  had  an  appearance  of  neglected  majesty,  which 
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I  could  not  help  feeling  to  be  abandantly  ioipressire.  W— : — 
uncovered  bimseif  as  we  stept  into  the  porcb,  and  1  saw  by 
his  manner,  that  I  should  sorely  offead  him  by  omitting  the 
same  ipark  of  veneration.  Within,  I  found  a  melancholy 
quadrangle,  for  the  most  part  of  a  noble  architecture,  but  ail 
over  as  black  as  if  the  sun  had  never  shone  upon  it  since  th^ 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  ancient  gentlewoman,  with 
whom  my  friend  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  infinite  familiarity, 
undertook  forthwith  to  conduct  us  over  the  interior.  Here, 
but  for  the  power  of  memory,  and  it  may  be  of  imagination, 
I  suspect  there  would  not,  after  all,  be  much  to  merit  parti- 
cular attention.  The  gallery  is  long  and  stately,  but  the  vile 
daubs  of  Fergus  I.  and  his  progenitors,  entirely  disfigure  it. 
The  adjoining  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  now  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  aire  far  from  ndble  in 
their  dimensions ;  but  there  is  a  genuine  air  of  antique  gran- 
deur in  the  hangings  and  furniture  of  the  inner  apartments, 
none  of  which  have  been  changed  since  the  time  ol  the  most 
unfortunate  of  Queens  and  Spauties — ^and  this  is  enoogb  to 
atone  for  every  thing.    In  the  state-room  also,  the  attendant 

pointed  out  a  cypher,  which  she  said  was  Mary's,  but  W 

told  m^,  that,  in  fact,  that  room  had  been  last  fitted  up  for 
Charles'  L,  apd  that  the  cypher  was  composed  of  his  initials, 
and  those  of  his  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Here,  then,  is  the 
bed  in  which  Mary  slept  with  Damley — ^the  closet  where  Riz- 
jsio  was  rnurdered~the  ante-chamber  in  which  Knox  insulted 
his  sovereign,  and  made  it  his  boast  that  he  ^*  cared  little  for 
the  pleasant  face  of  a  gentlewoman."  There  are  some  por- 
traits, and  one  exquisite  one  of  Mary  herself— I  mean  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  portrait  of  some  exquisite  beauty— for  as 
to  the  real  features  of  the  lovely  Queen,  be  must  be  a  more 
skilful  antiquariau  than  I  pretend  to  be,  who  could  venture 
any  guess  with  respect  to  them.  Even  her  eyes  are  repre- 
sented of  manydlSerent  colours;  but  this  I  only  take  as  an 
evidence,  that  they  were  of  that  roost  delicious  of  all  hues,  if 
hue  it  may  be  called,  that  is  as  changeful  as  the  cameleon— 
the  hazel.  I  think  it  is  Mackenzie  that  raves  somewhere  so 
delightfully  about  those  softest,  and  yet  most  queenlike  of  eyes. 
They  have  not  indeed  the  dazzling  sparkle  of  the  Jewish  or 
Italian  black,  neither  have  they  the  vestal  calmness  of  the 
blue — but  they  are  the  only  eyes  in  the  world  that  have  the 
watery  swiniiniMg  lustre  of  conscious  weakness— and  when 
they  can  change  this  for  the  fire  of  command,  and  flash  anni- 
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bilatioo  from  tbeir*  contracling  lids,  what  ejes  can  be  com- 
pared to  them,  or  what  eyes  could  be  so  fitting  for  Mary  f 

The  portrait  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  but  it  is  only  a  minia- 
ture^  and  bjr  no.  means  satisfies  my  imagination  so  much  as 
that  ia  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Bodleian.  There  is  nothing  I 
abouid  iijce  better  than  to^  ascertain  the  read  history  of  that 
painting*  It  is  so  softly  'executed,  that,  at,  first  sight,  one 
would  suppose  it  to  be  done  in  water  colours,  ^nd  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  glass.  But  it  is  m  oils,  and  on  a  very  old  piece  of 
oak  (for  I  once  took  it  down  to  examine  it.)  It  strixes  me. 
that  they  used  .to  tell  some  story  about  its  having  been  painl^ 
ed  by  a  nun  before  Mary  left  France;  but  I  suspect  the 
traditioa  of  its  history  is  very  vague  and  uncertain.  I  think, 
however,  the  picture  carries  much  more  of  the  air  of  reality 
about  it  than  any  I  have  seep.  What  luxurious  pensiveoess  in 
the  lips!  what  irresistible  melting  radiance  in  the  eyes — ^the 
eye-lids  bow  beautifully  oval ;  the  eye-lashes  how  long,  how^ 
tender !  there  was  no  bady  ever  invented  the  like  except  Cor-^ 

reggio But  I  forget  that  I  am  hot  talking  to  W , 

who  would  fain,  if  he  could,  not  only  make  a  beauty,  but  a 
saint  of  her. 

There  is  also  a  fine  portrait  of  Charles  I.— on^of  the 
many,  many  masterly  Vandykes.  The  king  is  in  a  riding 
habit ;  be  has  the  same  indescribable  look  of  majesty  and  me- 
lancholy which  makes  it  Impossible  for  any  man  to  look  upon 
it  without  wondering  by  what  process  of  brutalizing,  even 
a  Cromwell  or  a  Bradshaw  should  ever  have  learned  to 
regard  the  original  without  the  reverence  of  humility.  How 
could  any  common  mortal  feel  otherwise  than  abashed  in  the 

Kssence  of  that  ^^  grey  discrowned  head  ?" — And  Charles 
pt  his  court  here  too  for  a  time,  and  Laud  preached,  and 
Rothes  flattered,  and  the  Presbyterians  themselves  looked 
amoothfy  on  all  the  paseants  of  his  state.  What  a  different 
kind  of  journey  he  lived  to  make  hither,  and  what  a  different 
kind  of  return  to  his  Whitehall  f 

Some  spacious,  but  uncomfortable  looking  apartments  in  the 
newer  part  of  the  quadrangle,  were  occupied  by  the  Bourbon 

Krinces  during  their  stay  here.  I  saw  the  Prie-dieu  used  by 
lonsieur,  and  many  other  little  relics  of  their  Catholic  devo- 
tion ;  but  in  truth,  I  neither  felt,  nor  pretended  to  feel,  either 
curiosity  or  interest  about  tracing  the  footsteps  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  seen  these  youneer  s^rigspf  the  lily,  and  with 
all  my  respect  for  the  good  old  king  himself,  I  wish  the  lily 
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were  nd  of  a  Tew  of  it*  ineunibrances.: '  I  shall  write  very  soo^ 
egaio,  and  hope  iu  a  more  amqsing  way.     j 

Touraerer, 

.vP.  M. 

P.  S. — I  foi^ot  to  mention  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
Palace,  or. rather  of  its  precincts,  are  gentlemeo,  who  find  it 
conin^ntent  to  take  advantage  of  the  sanctuary  still  afford* 
ed  by  the  royalty  of  the  soil.  All  around  the  Palace  itself^ 
and  its  post  melancholy  garden,  there  are  a  variety  of  litde 
miserable  patchwork  dwellings,  inhabited  by  a  considerable 
population  of  gentry,  who  prefer  a  residence  here  to  one  in 
.  m  jail. )  They  have  abundance  of  room  here  within  their  limits, 
for  the  whole  of  Arthur's  Seat  is,  I  believe,  considered  aa. 
part  of  the  royal  domain.  However,  they  emerge  into  the 
town  of  a  Sunday ;  and  I  am  told  some  of  them  contrive  to 
cut  a  very  fashionable  figure  in  the  streets,  while  the  catch- 
poles,  in  obedience  to  the  commandment,  *'  rest  from 
working." 


LETTER   IV. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

March  SO. 
I  DfiLicvE,  that  had  I  given  myself  up  entirely  to  the  di* 

rectton  of  my  friend  W ^  I  should  have  known,  up  to  this 

bour,  very  fittle  about  Edinburgh  more  modem  than  the 
Canongate,  and  perhaps  heard  as  little  about  any  worthies 
she  has  produced  since  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
He  seemed  to  consider  it.  a  matter  of  course,  that  morning 
after  morning  the  whole  of  my  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  those  gloomy  tenements  in  wynds  * 
and  closes,  which  had,  in  the  old  time,  been  honoured  with  the 
residence  of  the  hanghty  Scottish  Barons,  or  the  French 
ambassadors  and  eenerals,  their  constant  visiters.  In  vain 
did  I  assure  him,  that  houses  of  exactly  the  same  sort  were 
to  be  seen  in  abundance  in  the  city  of  Liondon,  and  that 
even  I  myself  had  been  wearied  of  counting  the  fiewn-deAis 
carved  on  eveiy  roof  and  chimney  piece  of  a  greengrocer's 
habitation  in  Mincing-lane.    Of  such  food,  in  his  estima- 


tfawie  oMild  be  oa  satiety;  erelfj  Und  had  its  coat  of 
j^  and  e^i^  quartering  ct^led  up  to  bis  memory  th» 
4e  hidtorjr.m  sifroe  uofbrtunate  amour,  or  still  more  un» 
fortipnate^ttianriage)  in  so  ipiicb' that,  had  I  taken  accurate 
BOlekof  all  his  conversation,  I  am  persuaded  I  might,  before 
tlris  time,  have  been  in  a  conditioo  to  ill  more  sbeete  dian 
yooimgbt  be  likely  to  peruse,  with  all  theoiyMerbsof  the 
eMset  eek6re»,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  of  die  Scandalous 
Chroniele  of  Scotland.  What  horrors  of  barbarism—wbat 
flcwnes  of  murder,  rape,  incest-^seem  to  have  been  the  staple 
eommoditiesof  a  week-day  life,  among  these  ferocious  ndb}es ! 
But,  in  good  truth,  I  did  not  come  to  Scotland  to  learn  such 
tilings  as  these ;  and  although  a  little  sprinkling  of  them 
mgbt  be  very  wett  in  its  way,  I  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
gire  my  good  friend  a  slight  hint,  that  I  wished  be  could 
contrive  to  aA)rd  me  something  else  &r  the  main  woof  of 
my  meditations . . .«  .  lie  begins  to  understand  my  drifts 
AM  wilU  I  think,  learn  to  accommodate  himself  to  my  hu** 
mour,  poi^-poi, 

JSotwithstanding  all  fits  devotion  to  the  past,  indeed,  he  is 
far  from  being  an  unconcerned  or  inept-observer  of  more  mo-^ 
dem  things*— and  I  have  already  said  as  much.  He  is  quite 
aufaiti  I  have  found,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  perform- 
suices  of  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  present  day  in  Scot- 
land ;  but,  unless  questions  are  put  to  him,  he  seemsi  with  a 
▼eiy  few  exceptions,  to  make  a  point  of  never  alluding  to  their 
existence*  It  would  appear  as  if  he  was  not  over  ansious  to 
remember  that  such  people  are ;  but  when  the  eooversatiep 
aelually  turns  on  them  and  their  merits,  he  expresses  hiayelf 
a^arenlly  in  no  uncandid  manner  conomuog  tbe  least — end 
in  aJone  of  gemiine  admiration  coneeming  th^  grealeat  of 
them.  But  1  des^r  of  making  you  compfehend  the  vaga* 
ries  of  such  an  original.  ^^. . 

1  wish  you  had  a  few  minutes'  use  of  the  magical  mirror^if 
it  were  only  that  you  might  enjoy  otte  view  of  him,  as  he  sits 
••rapped  up  in  bis  huge  Uoe  velvet  robe-de-chambre,  with  a  . 
night-cap  of  the  satioe,  dashing  execrations  by  the  dozen  upon 
the  whigs,  the  preabyterians,  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers ; 
for  his  splenetic  imagination  jumbles  them  allo|etber — dis^ 
jeda  maobra  poetae — in  oi^e  chaos  of  abomination.  Could 
one  enter  into  his  premises  of  prejudice,  one  might  perhaps 
find  less  diffiottl^  in  joining  his  sweeping  sentences  of  coa- 
ckisioii.    He  Qmisiidtfs  wh^ggeey  as  baring  been  the  ntin  of 
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the  independence  of  his  countrj,  and  as  forming,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  the  principal  engine  for  degrading  the  character,  of  hit 
countrjmen.  I  own  I  "am  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
be  means  by  ^^  whiggery/'  (for  he  never  deigns  to  give  a  de* 
finition ;)  and  all  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  something 
for  which  he  equally  vituperates  Mr.  HalkstOD  of  Rathillet, 
and  Mr.  FfSficis  «feffrey — ^two  persons,  between  whom,  I 
suspect,  few  other  people  would  find  many  circumstances  oT 
resemblance — and  each  of  whom,  I  am  ouite  sure,  would  dia- 
dain,  with  all  his  might,  the  idea  of  bem^  coupled  with  the 
other.  What  you  or  I  might  be  apt  to  designate  by  the  same 
term,  would,  I  am  certain,  coincide  in  very  few  points  with 
any  notion  he  may  happen  to  affix  to  it.  But,  perchance,  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a  little  more  light  as  we  go  on.     In  the 

mean  time,  W has  gone  into-the  country  for  a  few  da^, 

upon  some  of  his  county  politics.  I  wished  to  have  |one  with 
bim,  but  had  caught  a  vite  cold,  and  did  not  care  for  aggra- 
vating it.  I  shall  have  more  leisure  to  write  during  his  ab- 
sence :  so  expect  a  long  letter  next  time. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  V. 


to  labt  johnes. 

IDear  aunt, 

You  ask  me  to  speak  more  particularly  concerning  the 
external  aspect  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  I  am 
sojourning.  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  satisfy  your  ca- 
riosity on  some  other  points  mentioned  in  your  last  letter,  as 
on  this. 

The  Scots  are  certaroly  rather  a  hard-favoured  race  than 
otherwise ;  but  I  think  their  looks  are  very  far  from  meriting 
the  sort  of  common-place  sarcasms  their  southern  neighbours 
are  used  to  treat  them  with.  Indeed,  no  one  who  has  seen  a 
Scots  reeiment,  as  I  should  suppose  you^  must  have  done, 
can  possibly  be  of  opinion  that  they  are  at  all  an  ugly  na- 
tion; although  it  is  very  iikely  he  may  be  incUned  to  prefer 
tbe  general  appeamace  of  some  other  nation  or  nalians  io 
theirs.  For  my  part,  i  am  r^ot  without  suspicion,  that  a  little 
longer  residence  among  them  might  teach  me  to  become  an 
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ftbtilate  admirer  ef  their  physiogDomlbs ;  at  least,  I  am  sen- 
^sible,  that  the  slight  repugnance  I  felt  for  them  at  first,  has 
already  very  considerably  given  way. 

What  the  Scottish  physiognomists  are  used  to  talk  of,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction,  is  the  air  of  superior  intelligence 
stamped  on  the  faces  of  their  countrymen  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  question,  a*  Scottish  pea- 
sant, with  bis  lon^  dry  visage,  his  sharp  prominent  cheek- 
bones, his  grey  twinkling  eyes,  and  peaked  chin,^  would  seem 
a  very  Arg^  if  set  up  close  beside  the  sleek  and  ponderous 
cbubbinesB  of  a  GHoucestershire  farmer — to  say  nothing  of 
the  smarter  and  ruddier  oiliness  of  some  of  our  own  countrv 
folks*  As  to  the  matter  of  a  mere  acuteness,  however,  I  think 
I  have  seen  faces  in  Torksliire,  at  least  a  match  for  any  thing 
to  be  found  farther  to  the  north*  But  the  mere  &brewdness 
of  the  Scotch  peasant's  face,  is  only  one  part  of  its  expres- 
sion ;  it  has  other  things,  I  should  imi^ine,  even  more  pecu- 
Kariv  characteristic. 

The  best  place  to  study  their  faces  in  is  the  kirk  ;  it  is  there 
that  the  sharpness  of  their  discernment  is  most  vehemently 
capressed  in  every  line — for  th^y  are  all  critics  of  the  sermon, 
and  even  of  the  prayers ;  but  it  is  there  also  that  this  sharp- 
neas  of  feature  is  most  frequently  seen  to  melt  away  before 
emotions  of  a  nobler  order,  which  are  no  less  peculiarly, 
tbough  far  less  pertinently  theirs.  It  is  to  me  a  very  interest- 
iii||  thing  to'  witness  the  struggle  that  seems  to  be  perpetually 

S«ig  on  between  the  sarcastic  and  reverential  elements  of 
eir  disposition — ^how  bitterly  they  seem  to  rejoice  in  their 
own  strength,  when  t^ey  espy,  or  think  they  espy,  some  chink 
in  the  armour  of  their  preacher's  reasoning ;  and  then  with 
what  Midden  humility  they  appear  to  bow  themselves  into  the 
dust,  before  some  single  solitary  gleam  of  warm  affectionate 
eloquence^— the  only  weapon  they  have  no  power  to  resist. 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  in  this  mixture  of  sheer  speculative  and 
active  hard-headedness,  with  the  capacity  of  so  much  loftv 
eothusiasm  concerning  things  intangible,  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  true  differential  quality  of  the  Scottish  peasants.  I  shall 
have  abundant  occasion  to  return  to  this  hereafter. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  assuredly 
by  no  means  the  same  advantages  over  those  of  the  south, 
which  the  Scotch  peasants  have  over  the  English.  I  know 
not  altogether  to  what  these  advantages  enjoyed  bv  the  lower 
orders  may  be  owing  ;•— their  better  education  is  ol  course  the 
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^  first  and  ni^st  dbyioos  foarce;  their  more  sterile  soil— *«ad, 

oonsequeotly,  their  less  luxurious  life,  may  be  others  almost 
as  efficient.  Abore  all,  the  picturesque  aspect  of  their  ever 
various  landscapes,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  opening  mind  of  their  youth.  But  in  some  of  these 
things,  at  least,  the  peasantry  of  particular  districts  in  Eng- 
<  ^f  land  share  abundantly,  and  I  think  there  are  some  pretty  ex- 

tensive tracts  on  the  continent  where  the  whole  of  these  cir^ 
enmstanoes,  are  very  nearly  so,  are  found  acting  together, 

^  without  producing  any  such  similarity  of  effect  as  might  have 

been  expected.    I  suspect  that  we  must  go  farther  back  if  we 

.  t  would  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution.-'-Of  this  too  here- 

^  after. 

The  gentry,  however,  have  no  pretensons  to  a  more  intel- 
ligent exterior  than  their  neishbours  of  the  south.    The  truth 
is,  that  certain  indications  of  worldly  quicksigbtedness,  which 
4  please  on  the  face,  and  the  air  of  a  peasant,  produce  quite 

a  different  effect  when  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  persennof 
floperier  rank.    One  rather  wishes  to  see  these  things  kept 
^  under  in  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  educatimi^  than  sus- 

pects their  non-existence  in  the  totality  of  hischaracter.  Wit)i^ 
out  waatine  their  due  proportion  of  the  national  enthusiasm, 
the  Scottbh  gentry  seem  to  show  much  fewer  symptoms  oi  it 
than  those  below  them ;  and  this  is  a  sufficiently  natural  resolt 
of  their  sense  of  their  own  comparative  importance.  It  4s  a 
resuh,  notwithstanding,  which  tends  to  make  any  thing  bul  a 
&vourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger. 

High  and  low,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  raee  of  tall, 
welMormed  people ;  active  of  limb,  and  powerful  of  mnscle  ; 

^  leaner  by  far  than  the  English  : — (for  here  a  very  fat  man  is 

stared  at,  and  one  of  such  bulk  as  is  met  with  at  every  corner 
in  London,  must,  it  would  s^eem,  lay  his  account  with  a  little 
,  quizzing  from  ail  bis  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  obesity.) 

In  their  gait  and  gestures,  they  have  neither  the  rivacity  of 
the  Frenchman,  nor  the  noble  ^vity  of  the  Spaniard,  nor  the 
stable  heavy  vigour  of  the  Englishman ;  but  a  certain  grotesque 
mixture  of  dasticity  and  sedateness,  which  is  sufficient  to  prov« 
their  descent  from  a  hardy  and  warlike  set  of  marauders,  the 
effidcts  of  whose  submihric  existence  have  not  yet  been  washed 
out  by  any  mat  influx  of  idleness  or  luxury ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  underfavour,  to  remind  one  with  what  zeal  these  progeni- 
tors exerted  all  their  tf^nergtes,  in  behalf  of  the  most  taciturn  spe- 
cies or  fanaticigm  that  was  ever  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 


fftmm  of  ghiMtljr  ambitioii.  Wbeo  a  ima  Tirils  Fiftooei  wbe*^ 
ther  be  be  a  beUever  or  a  dfipiaer  of  the  doctrioe  of  lba 
Sporabeinis,  be  must  look  ioii^  aroaad  btm  before  bf  can  find 
my  face  wbich  be  could  lOMicUie  to  be  tbe  property  of  ona 
lisieiUly  ipmai  from  tbe  Idna  of  tbe  Bayam  and  tbe  Pii- 

EMiifia,  or,  if  you  will,  of  tbe  Harlays,  and  tbe  l>tt  Tbous. 
t  bare  the  deterioration  of  tbe  species,  if  puch  there  be,  baa 
scarcely  Seguo  to  tell  upon  their  physipguomie? }  aod^oii 
meet,  at  every  step,  persons  who  bare  that  about  them  which 
vould  prevent  you  from  beiag  at  all  astonished,  if  you  sboidd 
be  told  immediately  afterwards,  that  they  could  trace  them* 
selves,  without  difficulty,  to  the  Burleigbs  and  the  Claver* 
houses,'--!  bad  almost  said,  tbe  Bell-the-Cats,  and  the  Kirk* 
Patricks. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  women.  Those, 
even  of  the  peasantry,  seem*  when  young,  to  be  comely  and 
well-complexioned ;  but  it  i%a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  are  fairer  than  with  us.  And  yet  the  testioiony  of  travel- 
lers cannot  be  entirely  despised ;  and  i(  their  report  is  in  any 
4epee  a  correct  one.  light  hair,  and  licht  eyes,  were  almost 
universal  at  no  very  remote  period.  This  is  a  circumstance 
that  has  often  appeared  to  me  to  be  yerv  inadeouately  ac« 
counted  for ;  I  mean  the  great^  and  remarkable  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  complexions  not  only  of  the  Scotch, 
but  of  tbe  English,  and  indeed  of  all  tbe  Gothic  nations  of 
Europe.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Germans  and  the  Britons,  there  can  be  no  question  that  both 
the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of  those  nations  had  yellow 
locks  and  blue  eyes ;  and  you  have  beard,  no  doubt,  that  the 
Roman  belles,  stimulated,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  by  the  stories 
of  their  campaigning  husbands  and  lovers,  endeavoured,  by 
a  thousand  tricla  of  tbe  toilette,  to  muster  charms  as  nearly 
aa  they  could  in  the  same  taste.  You  well  know,  that  the 
Measalinas  and  Poppsas  used  to  cut  off  tbe  finest  black  curls 
in  the  worid,  to  maKe  room  for  false  tetes  manufactured  from 
the  hair  of  the  poor  girls  of  the  Sicambri  and  tbe  Batavi, 
while  others  strove  to  produce  the  same  sort  of  effect  by  means 
of  hur^powder  made  of  gold-dost,  and  washes,  of  more  con- 
ning chemistry  than  I  would  undertake  to  describe.'  Even  in 
far  later  times,  so  late  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  Eras- 
moa  and  Paul  Henztner  represent  the  ladies  of  England  as 
being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  blondes;  and  such,  if  voya- 
gers of  less  illustrious  reputation  **  may  be  in  aught  believed,'* 
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not  n|uch  above  a  buodred  years  ago,  were  the  Cur    greater 
portion  of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Scotland. 

"  Sandy-fiaired"  is  still  one  of  the  standing  epithets  applied 
to  the  ideal  Scot,  by  all  inexperienced  persons,  who  introduce 
any  description  of  him  into  novels  or  satires — witness  Char* 
chill,  and  a  thousand  of  less  note  ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  was 
myself  prepared  to  find  the  case  niuch  more  as  they  have  re- 
presented it,  than  I  really  have  done.  By  looking  around 
me  at  home,  and  remembering  what  the  old  writers  had  said 
of  ourselves,  I  might  have  learned  to  be  more  suspicious  of 
their  accuracy  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  think  much  about  the  matter.  In  fact,  they  are  now  as  far 
from  being  a  light-haired  people  as  We  are.  I  amused  my- 
self (Ood  forgive  me)  with  counting  the  number  of  fair  heads 
last  Sunday  in  a  very  crowded  church,  and,  I  assure  ybu, 
they  did  not  amount  to  one  in  fifty.  There  are  far  more  peo- 
ple here  with  locks  of  all  but  Israelitish  blackness,  than  of 
any  shade  that  could  with  propriety  be  called  either  white, 
yellow,  or  red  ;  and  the  general  hues  are  exactly  the  same 
variations  of  brown,  between  Bistre  and  burnt  Sienna^  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  south. 

I  was  at  a  large  party  yesterday  evening — ^the  first  sight 
I  have  had  of  the  gay  world  here — and  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing,  at  my  leisure,  all  the  fashionable  belles  of  the  town. 
You  always  accuse  me  of  being  too  undistinguishiog  an  ad- 
mirer ;  but  I  am  sure,  even  you  would  have  allowed  that 
there  was  no  want  of  beauty.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have 
beeri  familiar  with  the  beau  monde  of  London,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  in  any  one  evening  there,  saw  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fine  women  and  of  very  different  kinds  too.  I  had 
heard  before  I  went  that  I  should  see  Miss  *****,  the  same 
celebrated  star  of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  Sir  Thomas 
speak,  and  who,  indeed,  cannot  show  heveelf  any  where,  even 
in  this  unromantic  age,  without  leaving  an  unefiaceable  im- 
pression on  all  that  behold  her.  I  confess  the  description 
the  knight  used  to  give  of  her  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  little 
high-flown';  but  <^  seeing  is  believing'' — the  world  has  as- 
suredly only  one  ***##.  I  looked  round  a  room  crowded 
with  lovely  women,  but  my  eye  was  fixed  in  a  moment ;  and 
I  never  thought  of  asking  which  was  she.  The  first  view 
I  had  was  a  profile.  I  had  no  suspicion  that  nature  could 
still  form  countenances  upon  that  heavenly  model.     The  fore- 
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head^  iitgh  and  clear,  decends  almost  without  a  carve  iiit9 
tbe  nose,  and  that  again  drops  into  the  mOuth  with  sach 
bold  defined  elegance  of  lineament,  as  I  should  scarcely  have 
heiieved  to  be  copied  from  Jiving  beauty,  had  I  met  with  it 
m  some  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  The  lips  have  such  a  dc- 
ficate  precision  of  form,  and  such  an  expression  of  divine 
simplicity  in  their  smile,  that  one  could  almost  believe  they 
hadinever  adoritted  any  grosser  diet  than  ambrosia;  but 
the  full  oval  sweep  of  the  cheek  and  chin,  and  the  mode  in 
which  these  are  carried  down  into  the  neck,  are,  perhaps,  . 
the  most  truly  antique  parts  of  the  whole.  And  then  such 
faaiir — ^sueh  long  luxurious  tresses  of  radiant  brown,  braided 
with  such  serene  grace  upon  that  meek  forehead !  If  you  have 
aeen  Canova's  testa  d^Helena^  you  may  form  some  notion  of 
those  most  exquisite  curls.  The  colour  of  her  eyes  I  could  not 
ascertain  ;  I  suspect  they  aire  dark  grey,  or  hazel ;  but  the 
redundant  richness  of  her  eye-lashes  gives  them  all  that 
glossy  splendour  which  oriental  beauties  borrow  from  their 
Sirm6.  out,  indeed,  colour  is  a  small  matter  in  eyes  enchased 
so  deeply  beneath  such  majestic  brows.  I  think  Lucretius 
himself  would  have  admitted,  that  the  spirit  must  be  im« 
mortal  on  which  so  glorious  a  tenement  has  been  bestowed  ! 
With  this  divine  exception,  I  must  do  the  men  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the*  most  beautiful  women  in  the  room  were  all 
Diatrons.  Had  she  been  absent^  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  on  whom  all  my  enthusiasm  m'^ht  well  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  one,  Mrs.  ####*#,  whose  graceful  majesty  was 
such,  that  when  I  met  her-  next  evening  in  a  smaller  assembly, 
I  almost  began  to  suspect  myself  in  having  been  too  exclusive 
in  nay  deification.  But  I  have  already  said  more  than  I  should 
have  venlured  on  to  almost  any  other  of  ^our  sex — a  great 
deal  more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  write,,  far  less  speak,* 
to  my  cousin — ^to  whom  I  b^  you  will  present  the  humble 
duty  of 

Her  slave,  &c.  &c« 

P.  M. 

P.  S.  By  way  of  pleasing  Jane,  you  may  tell  her  that 
I  do  not  think  the  Scottish  ladies  are  at  all  good  dressers. 
Tbey  are  very  gorgeous — I  never  saw  such  a  display  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  ostrjch  feathers,  and  diamond  necklaces, 
except  once  at  a  birth-day.    But  the  fashions  have  a  long 
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€bld  journey  before  they  reMb  Edhiborgli,  mnd  I  think  Unf 
4o  not  i^gain  the  saoipe  etsy  air  which  they  have  before  they 
begin  then-  travelv.  They  are  apt  to  overdo  every  thbg, 
particttlarly  that  viteet  and  most  «nna^nr•i  of  all  iiii»faioii% 
^e  aaddle-'^'or  I  know  not  what  yo«  call  it— -which  i»  $A  pre- 
iient  permitted  to  destroy  so  amcb  of  the  back,  and  indteed^ 
to  give  so  much  meamiess  to  the  whofe  air.  They  tay  the 
•crophttia  brought  in  the  high  shirt  collars  of  the  men'^'^^aad 
the  Spectator  gives  some  equally  mteHigibie  accooat  of  the' 
fiirdingale.  Pray,  what  hnnch-backed  coaafess  was  she  that 
had  wit  Enough  to  bring  the  saddle  into  vogue  ?  I  think  all 
this  three  fashions  are  equally  abominable,  and  the  two  of 
them  thtt  still  remain  should  be  voted  out  by  the  cleaa-skia^ 
ned  and  etraigh^backed,  who,  I  hope,  are  still  the  major  part 
6f  the  community.    But,  ite alitor  ultra erepidam  *^^ 

P.M. 


LETTER  VI. 

to  the  ebv*  david  williams. 

Beae  David, 

Althoogh  my  sole  purpose,  or  nearly  so,  in  coming  t# 
Scotland,  was  to  see  and  converse  with  the  iihistrioas  UMm 
who  nve  here,  I  have  been  in  Edinburgh  for  a  fortni^t,  and 
can  scarcely  say  that  I  have  as  yet  seen  even  the  faces  of 
most  of  them.  What  with  lounging  about  in  the  momingft 
with  W— «,  and  claret  in  the  evening,  and  roots  and  baUa 
at  night,  I  fear  I  am  fast  getting  into  a  very  unprofitable  life. 

•The  only  very  great  man  here  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction,  was  Scott,  and  he  happened  to  go  out  of  town  for' a 

,  few  weeks,  I  believe  the  very  day  after  my  arrival.  I  for* 
warded  my  letter  to  him  in  the  country,  however,  and  he  has 
invited  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  there,  at  the  castle  he  has  just 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  He  has  been  so  atten- 
tive, moreover,  as  to  send  me  letters  for  Mr.  McKenzie  the 
Man  of  Feeling,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Playfair,  and  several  other 
men  of  note,  on  lioth  sides  of  the  question ;  so  that  I  shall  now 
^e  as  much  as  I  please  of  all  the  Dons.  I  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity of  W 's  absence,  to  call  upon  all  these  geatle 
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dMi )  far»  Mc^pfidg  Mr4  Seott  and  Mr.  McK^naie,  he  has  no 
a<c|aaifllatice  w|tJi  any  of  thetn.  I  b^eve,  indeed,  there  k 
lUtle  lote  loBt  between  him  and  them^and  I  wish  to  see  thinga 
with  my  ^wii  eyes. 

Of  ikU  Ihe  celebrated  characters  of  this  place,  I  rather  under* 
MaA  that  JefiVey  is  the  one  whom  travellers  are  commonly 
iMdat  in  a  hurry  to  see— not  ^rely,  that  the  wortd,  in  general, 
haa  liny  auch  deep  and  abiding  feeling  of  admirntlonfor  him, 
or  any  such  longing  to  satisfy  their  eyes  with  gaaing  on  hia 
Ibatures,  as  they  hare  with  regard  to  such  a  man  as  Scott, 
at  eveli  St^^-^— t ;  but  I  think  the  mterest  felt  with  respect  to 
hhn  id  of  a  more  vivacious  and  eager  kind,  aftd  they  ruib 
with  all  speed  to  gratify  it-*-exact!y  aa  men  give  immediate 
vent  16  their  petty  passions,  who  have  no  difficulty,  or  rather, 
indeed,  who  have  a  sort  of  pleasiire  in  nursing  silently,  and 
concealing  long,  those  of  a  more  serious  and  gra^'e  ifnport- 
ance.  -  A  few  yekn  ago,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  nfot^ 
inctitied  lo  be  a  sharer  in  this  violent  sort  of  impatience ;  but 
€Ven  now  I  approached  the  residence  of  Jeffrey  with  any 
feelings  assuredly  rather  than  those  of  indfflftjrence. 

He  was  within  when  I  called,  and  in  a  second  I  found  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  this  bugbeaif  of  authors.  He  received 
ne  so  kindly,  (although,  from  the  appearance  of  bis  roodi, 
he  seemed  to  be  immersed  in  occupation,)  and  asked  so  many 
onestions,  and  said  and  looked  so  much,  hi  so  short  a  time, 
uat  I  bad  some  difficulty  in  collecting  my  inqobitorial 
powers  to  examine  the  person  of  the  man.  I  know  not  how, 
there  is  a  kind  of  atmosphere  of  activity  about  him ;  and  my 
eyes  caught  so  much  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  that  they  dartisd 
for  some  minutes  from,  object  (o  object,  and  refused,  for  the 
'first  time,  to  settle  themselves  even  upon  the  features  of  a  tnan 
of  genius— to  them,  of  all  human  things,  the  most  potent 
attraetione. 

I  find  that  the  common  priAts  ^ive  a  very  inadequate  no- 
tion of  bis  appearance.  The  artists  of  this  day  are  such  a 
set  of  cowardly  fellows,  that  they  never  ddre  to  give  the 
ttuth  as  it  is  in  nature;  and  the  consequence  is,  aher  ^If,  that 
they  rather  lake  from,  than  add  to, ,  the  impressiveness  of'  the 
faces  tbev  would  flatter.  What  a' small  Matter  is  smooth- 
ness of  skin,  or  even  regularity  of  feature,  in  the  counte- 
nance that  Nature  faa^  forihed  to  be  the  indeakof  a  powerful 
intellect  ?  Perhaps  I  am  too  inUelr>f  a  coQiKKsseur  tq  be  it 
fair  judge  of  such  matters;  but  t  am  very  sure,  that  the  m^tp 

S  y 
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kanfboiiieDeaB  of  a  great  roan  is  ooe  of  the  last  tbiogi  abent 
biiQ  that  fixes  my  attention.  1  do  not  wish,  neither,  to  deny, 
that,  when  I  first  saw  Goethe,  the  sublime,  simplicity  of  hi» 
Homeric  beauty— *the  awful  pile  of  forehead — the  large  deep, 
eyes,  with  their  melancholy  lightniaga — ^the  whole  counte- 
nance, so  radiant  with  divinitj,  would  have  lost  much  of  its> 
power,  had  it  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  specimen 
of  humanity  I  bad  ever  beheld ;  neither  would  I  conceal  the 
immeasurable  softness  of  delight  which  mingled  with  mv  re- 
verence, when  1  detected,  as  if  by  intuition,  in  the  miast  of 
the  whole  artists  of  St.  Luke's,  the  Hyperion  cuds,  and  calm 
majestic  lineaments,  which  could  be  nobody's  but  Canova's. ' 
But  altbou^  beauty  never  exists  in  vain,  there  is  nothin|^ 
more  certam  than  that  its  absence  is  scarcely  perceived  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  discovering,  and  enjoying  the  marlu 
ai  things  more  precious  than  beauty.  Could  all  ourcountry- 
meu  of  the  present  time,  of  very  great  reputation  for  talents 
or  genius,  be  brought  together  into  a  sin^e  room,  their  phy- 
siognomies would,  I  dowt  not,  form  as  impressive  a  group 
as  can  well  be  imagined ;  but  among  the  whole,  there  would 
scarcely  be  more  than  one  face  which  any  sculptor  might  be 
ambitious  of  imitating  on  marble.  Jeffrey's  countenance 
could  not  stand  such  a  test.  To  catch  the  minutest  elements 
of  its  eloquent  power,  would  I  think  be  a  bard  enough  task 
for  any  painter,  and  indeed,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  k 
has  proved  too  hard  a  task  for  such  as  have  yet  attempted 
it. 

It  is  a  face  which  any  man  would  pass  without  observation: 
in  a  crowd,  because  it  is  small  and  swarthy,  and  entirely  de- 
void of  loftv  or  commanding  outlines—and  besides,  his 
stature  is  so  low,  that  he  might  walk  close  under  your  chin  or 
mine  without  ever  catching  the  eye  even  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, he  is  scarcely  shorter  than  Campbell ;  and  some  locheai 
taller  than  Tom  Moore,  or  the  late  Monk  Lewis.  I  remem- 
ber Lord  Clarendon  somewhere  takes  notice,  that  in  his  age, 
(the  prime  manhood  of  Enelish  intellect,  as  Coleridge  c^ls 
it,)  a  raj  large  proportion  of  the  remarkable  men  were  very 
short  in  stature.  Such,  if  my  memorv  serves  me,  were  Hales, 
and  Chillingworth,  and  Sidney  Goqolphin,  and  Lord  Falk-^ 
land  himself  who  used^  1  think,  to  say,  that  it  was  a  great 
ingredient  into  brs  frieijdship  for  Mr.  Godolphin,  that  he  was 

{^leased  to  be  in  his  company,  where  he  was  the  properer  man. 
n  our  own  time,  we  bave  more  than  one  striking  instance  of 
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tin  ^Mms  KMi^na  %n  earpore  pamof^ — Booiiapiurte  hinisdr 
for  one;  and,  by  the  way,  he  is  the  only  little  man  I  eirer 
saw,  who  seemed  te  be  unconsciousi  or  careless,  or  disdainfol 
of  the  cireumstance.  Alm&t  aU  other  persons  of  that  de- 
scription appear  to  labour  under'  a- continual  and  distressitfg 
feehng'that  nature  has  done  them  injustice,  and  net  a  few  of 
diem  strire  to  make  up  for  her  defects,  by  hoMioff  their 
heads  as  high  as  posable,  and  even  giring  an  oncpmfortable 
devation  or  projeotton  to  the  chin,  all  which  has  a  very  mean 
effect  upon  their  air  and  attitude,  and  is  particularly  hurtful 
to  the  features  of  the  face,  Cktoreover, — because  it  tends  tore* 
yerse  the  arrangement  of  Nature,  and  to  throw  all  those  parte 
bto  light  which  she  has  meant  to  be  in  shade.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we  all  remark  on  the  stage,  where 
the  absurd  manner  in  which  the  lamps  are  placed,  tfnder  the 
feet  of  the  performers,  has  such  a  destructiFC  effect,  that  few 
actors,  except  those  of  the  Kemble  blood,  appear  to  have  any 
better  than  snub  noses.  Now,  Napokon  has  not  the  least  of 
this  trick  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  carries  his  head  almost  con- 
stantly in  a  stooping  posturci  and  so  preserves  and  even  in- 
creases the  natural  effect  of  his  grand  formation  about  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  beautiful  classical  cut  of  his  moutih  and 
^in — ^though,  to  be  siire,  his  features  «re  so  fine  that  nothing 
could  take  much  from  their  power. — But,  to  come  back  to 
•ur  own  small  men,  Jeffrey  has  a  g<x>d  deal  of  this  unhappy 
manner,  and  so  loses  much  of  what  his  features,  such  as  they 
sure,  might  be  made  to  convey. 

I  have  heard  many  persons  say,  that  the  first  sight  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey  disappointed  them,  and  jarred  with  all  the  ideas  they 
had  previously  formed  of  his  genius  and  character.  Perhaps 
die  very  first  glance  of  this  celebrated  person  produced  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  upon  my  own  mind  ;  but  a  minute  or 
two  of  contemplation  sufficed  to  restore  me  to  the  whole  of 
Bay  faith  in  physiognomy.  People  may  dispute  as  much  as 
ihey  please  about  particular  features,  and  their  effect,  but  I 
have  Deen  all  my  life  a  student  of  ^*  the  humait  face  divine,'' 
and  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  countenance  which  did 
not  perfectly  harmonize,  so  far  as  I  could  have  opportunity 
of  ascertaining,  with  the  intellectual  conformation  and  habits 
of  the  man  that  bore  it.  But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
seduced  mto  a  disquisition—-!  shall  rather  try  my  hand  at  a 
portrait.  ^ 


Mr.  Jefiiqr,  then,  as  I  b«vc  «»i4  mi  a  v^iry  Aorfc  9«|d  vary 
actite-looking  oiaiv  with  an  appeari^Qce  qf  f  ntn^XTdioary  Ti- 
vacity  iit  all  bis  motioiiB  aod  geatures.  m^f^t^  ia  099  wbicli 
caanot  be  underatood  at  a  single  !oolt—perlifip9  il  rehire*, 
ps  it  certainly  inviteB,  a  long  and  aaxious  acrutiov  belere-it 
lays  itself  opea  to  the  gazer.  The  features  are  neither  haiidir 
somei  qdr  even  very  de6iied  10  their  outlipea ;  and  yet  the  eh 
Ibct  of  the  whole  is  as  striking  as  any  arraa gemeitf  either  of 
more  noble  or  more  marked  features,  w/hieh  ever  caaie  nnder 
fiay  view.  The  forehead  is  very  singviarly  shaped,  describing 
in  its  bend  from  side  to  side  a  ki^er  segaaent  of  a  circle  than 
is  at  all  common  ;  compressed  below  the  temples  almost  as 
much  as  Sterne's  ;  and  throwing  out  sinuses  aoove  the  eyes, 
of  an  extremely  bold  and  compact  structure.  The  hair  ia 
very  black  and  wiry,  standing  in  ragged  bristfy  chimps  out 
fh>m  the  upper  part  of  his  head,  but  lying  ch)se  and  firm  lower 
down,  especially  about  the  ears.  Altogether  it  is  picturesque, 
and  adds  to  the  effect  of  (he  visage.  The  mouth  is  the  most 
expressive  part  ofhis  face,  as  I  believe  it  isof  every  face.  The 
lips  are  very  firm,  but  they  tremble  aqd  vil^rate,.  even  when 
brought  close  together,  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
an  intense,  never-ceasing  play  of  mind.  There  is  a  delicate 
kind  of 'sneer  almost  always  upon  theai,  which  has  not  the 
letest  appearance  of  ill-temper  about  it,  but  seems  I0  belong 
entirely  to  the  speculative  understanding  of  the  man.  I  hav« 
said,  that  the  mouth  is  ike  roost  expressive  part  of  bis  face — 
and,  in  one  sense,  this  is  the  truth,  for  it  is  certainly  the  seat 
of  all  its  rapid  and  transitory  expression.  But  what  speaking; 
things  are  his  eyes  !  They  disdain  to  be  agitated  with  those 
lesser  emotions  which  pass  over  the  lips  ;  they  reserve  their 
fierce  and  dark  energies  for  matters  of  more  moment ;  once 
kindled  with  the  heat  of  any  passion,  bow  they  beam,  flash 
upon  flash  !  The  scintilhtion  of  a  star  is  not  mere  fervid. 
Perhaps,  notwithstanding  of  this,  their  repose  is  even  more 
worthy  of  attention.  With  the  capacity  of  emitting  such  a 
flood  of  radiance,  tJiey  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  banishmg 
every  ray  from  their  black,  inscrutable,  glazed,  tarn-like  cir- 
cles. I  think  theh*  pretafling  language  is,  after  all,  rather  a 
melancholy  than  a  merry  one — it  is,  at  least>  very  full  of  re* 
flection.  Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  countenance,  the  fea- 
tures of  which  (to  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  expression,) 
have,  as  yet,  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  portrait-patoters}. 
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^mod  ffbiph^  iod^df  I]|i4»  V^rj  fiiVi  io  oij  opiniqiii  to  leave  r^ 
vmtfi  Mwi  i%  either  09  dM^ra^^  of  on  cojpper.  A  ibarp. 
aildi  1^  Ui«  taiq^  time,  very  4eepriw^  voicc-^a  very  ba4 
prQomciati<»Df  butacpompanied  with  vei;  little  of  the  Sootdi 
afscentr.-^  light  and  care)e99  manper,  esushaqged  npw  aod  the^ 
l^r  afi  inSnite  variety  of  more  eani«at  eipreviao  and  'ad*> 
^fa-rthis  i«  ^  omob  as  I  could  carry  away  (rom  my  Sral 
Ti4t  $0  *',  the  wee  rehit  d^"  as  the  Infenio  of  Altesidora  haf 
happily  called  him.  I  have  since  seen  a  great  deal  mor^  of 
hm^  wd  hava  t^  gfc^t  deal  more  to  teU  you,  h^t  my  papar  is 

**  .       P.M. 

p.  S«  I  im  to  dine  with  Jeffire^  tp-morrow  at  his  coimtiy 
koHsot  %bovt  thr^e  miles  from  ICdmburgh*  wd  shall  giv^  you 
«fiiU  uwmi.  ^  the  party  in  my  nei^t 
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'^0  THJ9  S4Mfi« 

Siisiojp  I  oama  to  thia  towu  thf  weather  has  in  general  * 
liafo  of  a  very  unpl^^sant  kind-  When  yon  look  out  from 
tho  wipdows  of  yoor  apartm^nti  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
ajiip^aranQe  erory  thing  presents*  The  idr  is  as  clear  as  am* 
t^r  o^reri^oadf  and  the  sun  abides  with  so  much  powor,  that  in 
/  these  splendid  streets,  the  cUrision  of  the  bright  from  the  sha^ 
dowT  part,  reminds  one  of  the  riqbest  ^ects  of  a  C^JP9  or  a 
$lachtie9Yen.  But  when  you  come  out,  in  the  full  trust  iq'^ 
spired  by  this  brilliant  serenity  of  asnect,  yov  io4  yourself 
vofol^  disappointed.  The  action  01  the  syn  and  air  upon 
^  nervas,  la  ind^d  delightfuUy  stimulant ;  but  tb^  whole 
charm  is  deslnMred  before  you  have  time  to  enjoy  it,  &y  some 
odious  s4mill  of  wind  which  outa  you  to  the  teeth — and  what 
'  .worse^  Qomes  loaded  with  a  whole  cloud  of  ^ing  dust  and 
avel,  which  is  sure  to  leave  its  traces  behind  it,  on  still  more 
rlicate  parts  of  your  physiognomy.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
often  obiifjed  to  walk  with  a  handkerchief  held  before  my 
eyf9-p-*and  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  I  have  heen  several 
times  in  such  a  state,  that  I  have  absolutely  rubbed  myself 


mv 
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blind.  The  whole  of  this  arises  fVom  the  want  of  watering 
the  streets — a  thing  which  might  purely  be  accomplished 
without  the  least  difficulty,  by  a  subscription  among  the  in- 
habitants. If  thiseril  be  so  severe  at  present,  what  must  it 
be  in  the  dog-da]rsf — and  yet  the  people  submit  to  it  all  qui- 
etly, in  streets,  below  every  one  of  which  they  know  water  is 
flowing  In  pipes,  ready  to  be  scattered  ad  ZtMum,  and  at  an 
expense  ^ot  worthy  of  foerag  mentioned. — "  O!  auas  horn" 
otfoi  tnentes  /•* 

Yesterday,  however,  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  qui- 
.etness  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  slight  shower,  which 
fell  in  the  morning,  had  laid  the  most  offensive  part  of  the 
dust,  without  giving  the  least  appearance  of  damp  to  tfae^ 
roaitb — and  I  drove  to  C-- — ^k,  Mr.*  Jeffrey's  villa,  moUo  gus^ 
ia$amente — ^the  expectation  of  the  manifold  lui|ciries  I  hoped 
to  enjoy  there — the  prospective  delights  b5th  of  palate  aadi 
intellect — being  heightened  and  improved  by  the  prelimioaiy 
gratification  I  tasted,  while  the  shandrydan  rolled  alone  be- 
tween the  refreshed  green  of  the  meadows  and  com-felds. 
His  house  is  an  old  turretted  mansion,  much  patched  in  the 
whole  mass  of  its  structure,  and,  I.  believe,  much  increased  in 
its  accommodations  since  he  entered  upon  possession  of  it. 
The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful.  There  are  very  few 
trees  immediately  about  the  liouse ;  hut  the  windows  open 

*apon  the  side  of  a  charming  hill,  which,  in  all  its  extent,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  wooded  most  luxuriantly  to  the 
veiy  summit.  There  cannot  be  a  mpre  delicious  rest  for  the 
eyes,  than  such  an  Arcadian  height  in  this  bright  and  budding 
time  of  the  year;  but,  indeed,  where,  or  at  what  time,  can  a 
fine  wood  be  looked  upon  without  delight  f  Between  the 
wood  and  the  house,  there  is  a  good  earoen,  and  some  fields, 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  Mr.  Jef&ey  seems  to  take  muck 

.  pleasure ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  insisted  upon 
carrying  me  over  bis  ditches  and  hedges  to  ehov^  me  his  me* 
thodf  of /arming;  and,  indeed,  talked  of  Swedish  turnip,  and 
Fiorio  grass,  and  red  blossomed  potatoes,  in  a  style  that  would 
have  done  no  dishonour  to  ^our  friend  Curwen  himself.  I 
had  come,  thanks  to  my  rustic  ignorance,  exactly  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  dinner,  (five  o'clock,)  so  that  I  had  three  parts 
of  an  hour  of  the  great  Inan  entirely  to  myself-nluring^^be 
whole  of  which  space  he  continued  .to  talk  about  rural  sSairs, 
and  to  trot  me  up  one  field  and  down  another,  till  I  was  weary, 
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without  [credke  potteri!)  malung  one  single  allusion  to  law^ 
politics,  or  literature. 

We  were  joined  toward  six  o'clock  by  professors  Playfait 
and  Lesdie,  and  one  or  two  young  advocates,  wha  had  walk- 
ed out  with  them.  .Then  came  R Morebead,  whom  you 

remember  at  Balliol,  a  relation  and  intimate  friend  of  JeJGfreyV 
He  and  the  celebrated  orator  Alison  officiate  together  in  one 
of  the  Episcopalian  chapels  in  Edinburgh.  Although  we 
never  knew  each  other  at  Oxford,  yet  we  immediately  re* 
eognized  each  other's  old  High-Street  faces,  and  began  to 
claim  a  sort  of  acquaintance  on  that  score,  as  all  Oxoniaa 
contemporaries,  I  believe,  are.  accustomed  to  ,do,  when 
they  meet  at  a  distance  from  their  alma  maier.  There  were 
aevenJ  other  gentlemen,  mostly  of  grave  years,  so  that  I  was. 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  somebody  proposed  a  trial  of 
strength  in  leaping.  Nor  was  my-  astonisnment  at  all  dimia- 
^hed,  when  Mr.  Playfair  b^ran  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
eoat,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  his  part  in  the  contesL 
When  he  did  so  much,  I  could  have  no  apology,  so  I  alsa 
stripped ;  and,  indeed,  tbe  whole  party  did  the  same,  except 
Jeorey  alone,  who  was  dressed  in  a  short  green  jacket,  with 
scarcely  any  skirts,  and,  therefore,  seemed  to  consider  himself 
as  already  sufficiently  "  accincttu  ludo.^ 

I  used  to  be  a  eood  leaper  in  my  day — ^witness  the  thou- 
sands of  times  I  have  beat  you  b  the  Port  Meadow,  and 
elsewhere — but  I  cut  a  very  poor  figure  among  these  sinewy 
Caledonians..  With  the  exception  of  Lesslie,  they  all  jump- 
ed wonderfully ;  aiid  Jeffrey  was  quite  miraculous,  consider^' 
ing  his  brevity  of  stride.  But  tbe  greatest  wonder  of  tbe^ 
whole  was  Mr.  Playfair.  He  also  is  a  short  man,  and  he 
eannot  be  less  than  seventy,  yet  he  took  his  stand  with  the  as- 
'surance  of  an  athletic,  and  positively  beat  every  oi^e  of  us — 
the  very  best  of  us,  at  least  half  a  heel's  breadth.  I  was  quite 
thunderstruck,  never  having  beard  the  least  hint  of  his  being 
so  great  a  eeoraetrician — in  this  sense  of  the  word.  I  was^ 
however,  f  must  own,  agreeably  surprised  by  such  a  speci- 
men of  buoyant  spirit  and  muscular  strength  in  so  -venerable 
an  otd  gentleman,  and  could  not  forbear  from  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  revival  of  the  ancient  peripatetic  ideas,  about 
tbe  necessity  of  cultivating  the  external  as  well  as  the  inter- 
nal energies,  and  of  mixing  the  activity  of  the  practical  witlr 
that  of  the  contemplative  life.  He  took  what  I  said  with 
great  suavity  ^  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  se^  a  better  speoi- 
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men  of  that  easy  hilarity  and  good  buohdtti*,  which  iita  Whk 
se  much  gracefujoess  on  an  honoured  old  age.  I  wtsfa  i 
tould  give  you  a  notion  or  his  Tace.  It  is  not  marked  by 
any  very  striking  Teatures ;  but  the  unison  of  inlldtieiB  of 
disposition,  and  strength  of  int(^ilett  in  the  ^xfRtmsiotii  ia  tdo 
remarkable  to  be  unnoticed  even  by  a  casual  obsenrer«  Hi» 
habits  of  profound  thought  have  drawn  some  deep  linM 
about  bis  mouth,  and  given  him  a  custom  of  holding  his  )]p^ 
T^ry  closely  shut,  otherwise  1  suspect  the  whole  countenance 
i^uid  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  amiable  one ;  although 
the  li^bt  eyes  have  certainly  at  times  something  very  piercing 
in  their  glance,  even  through  bis  spectades.  The  iorebead 
is  very  findly  developed — singularly  broad  across  the  temples, 
as,  according  to  Spurzheim,  all  mathematical  forebeadli  rnuna 
be ;  but  the  beauty  in  that  duarter  is  rather  of  an  «d  chrUwi 
character,  or  as  Pindar  hath  It, 

V 

I,  however,  who  really,  in  good  earnest,  began  to  believe  a 
little  of  the  system,  coula  not  h^lp  remaridns  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  more  particularly  so,  because  I  found  Mr.  Lesslie's 
skuU  to  possess  mapy  of  the  same  leature&*-above  all,  that 
of  the  breadth  between  the  temples.    This  other  great  ma* 
thematician  is  a  much  younger  man  than  Playfair ;  but  faia 
hair  is  already  beginning  to  be  grey.     He  i»  a  very  fat 
lieavy  figure   of  a  man,  without  much  more  appearance  of' 
strength  than  of  activity ;  and  yet,  altbouffb  a  bad  leaper,  b7 
no  means  a  slothful  looking  person  neitner.    Be  has  very 
large  eyes,  in  shape  nat  unlike  Coleridge's,  but  without  the 
least  of  the  same  mysterious  depth  of  expression.    Altogether, 
bis  face  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce  to 
be  merely  a  coarse  one ;  but  in  which,  once  informed  to 
whom  it  belongs,  you  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  a  thousand 
raai-ks  of   vigorous  intellect  and  fancy  too.      Of  this  last 
quality^  indeed,  his  eyes  are  at  all  times  full  to  oversowing. 
In  liiQ  tnid.'^t  of  tlie  sombre  graFtty  of  bis  usual  hok^  there 
ai^e  always  liule  flasL*fg  of  entLu^iasni  breaking  iti rough  the 
cloud,  nnd,  I  tiutjk,  adorning  it ;  and,  in  tbis  respect,  he  furciis 
a  striking  contrast   to   the  r^ihn,    Uanquil  (jnifonnity  of  Mr. 
Playfair'd  pbysiognuraj  am)  depi^rtm^nt     Iti  thinking  nf  this 
aflcrwards,  I  could  not  help  recoJIecliag  a  great  many  pas- 
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sages  of  ricblj-Goloured  writing  in  his  soientific  Essays  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  I  remember,  struck  me  at  the 
time  I  first  read  them,  as  beine  rather  misplaced.  But  this, 
perhaps,  mi^  be  merely  the  e^ct  of  the  sterile  way  of  writ- 
ing ^inployed  by  almost  all  the  philosophers  of  t)iese  late 
times,  to  which  we  have  now  become  so  much  accustomed/ 
that  we  witb^difficulty  approve  of  any  thiog  in  a  warmer  taste, 
iotrdduced  into  such  kinds  of  disquisition.  They  manage4 
these  things  better  in  Greece. 

By  ana  bye,  we  were  summoned  to  the  dcawing-roomi 

where  we  found  several  ladies  with  Mrs.  J .    She,  you 

know,  is  an  American,  and  Jeffrey  went  across  the  Atlantic 
for  her  a  few  years  ago,  while  we  were  at  war  with  her  coun- 
try. She  is  a  very  pleasing  person ;  and  they  have  one  ex- 
tremely interesting  little  girl.  Jeffrey  made  no  alteration  in 
his  dress,  but  joined  the  ladies  exactlv  in  his  morning  cos- 
tume,— ^the  little^  green  jacket  aforesaid,  grey  worsted  pantn- 
Ipons,  and  Hessian  boots,  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief* 
How  had  Grub-street  stared  to  see  the  prince  of  reviewers  ia 
such  a  garb !  The  dinner  was  excellent — a  glorious  turbot 
and  oyster-sauce  for  one  thing;  ^nd  (siietco  referens)  there 
-stas  no  want  of  champaigne — ^tbe  venr  wine,  by  tne  wa;f, 
ivhicb  I  should  have  guessed  to  be  Jeffrey's  favourite.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  him  as  being  a  lover  of  the  genuina 
old  black-strap,  or  even  of  the  quiet  balminess  of  Burgun- 
dy. The  true  reviewing  diet  is  certainly  champaigne,  and 
devilled  biscuit  Had  there  been  any  blue-stocking  lady 
firesent,  she  would  have  been  sadly  shocked  with  the  material 
cast  of  the  conversation  during  dinner — not  a  smgle  word 
about 

,.  "The  sweet  new  poem!" 

Most  of  the  company,  though  all  men  of  literary  habits,  seem- 
ed to  be  as  alive  to  the  delights  of  the  table,  as  if  they  had 
been  ^'let  in^^  (to  use  Dandie's  phrase)  by  Monsieur  Viard, — 
knowing  in  sauces,  and  delightfully  reviewing  eveiy  glass 
before  they  would  suffer  it  to  go  down.     It  put  me  in  mind 

of  some  lines  of  my  friend  W •    Tis  a  nookseller  that 

speaks — 

"  The  days  of  Tonson,  LiDtot/Cur11»  are  over, 
Tts  now  your  author's  time  to  live  on  clover, 
6 
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Tfie  time's  gone  by  when  we  our  coaches  kept, 

And  authors  were  coi|tented  with  unbrelua — ' 
When  pairs  of  epic  terdr^n  hay-lofts  slepti 

Too  glad  if  cantos  two  cbuld  fill  two  bellies— 
When  we  could  always  dinner  intercept. 

Unless  the  quire  was  covered — Happy  feilowtf! 
When  irst  a  cnampaigoe  cork  was  taught  to  fly 

At  a  rerlewerrs  touch— oar  reign  was  by."* 

The  introduction  or  the  claret  and  desert  made,  for  a  Ions- 
time,  very  little  alteration  in  the  subject  matter  of  discourse  f 
but  by  degrees  the  natural  feelings  and  interests  of  the  com- 
pany did  begin  ta  shine  through  the  doud  of  babtUage^  and 
vanous  matters,  in  which  I  was  much  better  pleased  to  hear 
fheir  opinions,  were  successively  tabled — ^none  of  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  least  appearance  of  what  the  Scotch  very  ex- 
pressively cMfore'tlU)ught.    Every  thing  went  on  with  the 
utmost  possible  facility,  and,  in  general,  with  a  very  graceful 
kind  of  lightness.    The  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  own  con-  . 
versation,  indeed,  was  so  pitched^  that  a  |>ro«er,  or  a  person 
at  ail  ambitious,  in  the  green-room  phrase,  to  make  an  effect^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  found  himself  most  grievously  out 
of  place.    Amidst  all  this  absence  of  ^^prq^araiian,^*  how- 
ever, (Tor  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  conversation  without  using 
French  words,) — ^I  have  never,  I  believe,  heard  so  many  ideas 
thrown  out  by  any  man  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  such  entire  negation  of  exertion.    His  conver- 
sation acted  upon  me  like  the  first  delightful  hour  after  takinjg; 
opium.    The  thoughts  he  scattered  so  readily  about  him  (his 
words,  rapid,  and  woaderfully  rapid  as  thej  are,  appeanng^ 
to  be  continually  panting  a(W  bis  conceptions)^ — ^bis  thoughts, 
I^y,  were  at  once  so  striking,  and  so  just,  that  they  took  ia 
succession  entire  possession  of  my  imagination^  and  yet  with 
so  felicitous  a  t€Lct  did  he  forbear  from  expressing  any  one  of 
these  too  fully,  that  the  reason  was  always  kept  m  a  pleasing 
kind  of  excitement,  by  the  endeavour  more  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine their  bearings.    It  is  tjuite  impossible  to  listen  to  hioi 
for  a  moment,  without  recallmg  all  the  best  qualities  of  his 
composition — ^and  yet  I  suspect  his  conversation  is  calculated 
to  leave  one  with  even  a  higher  idea  of  his  mind,  at  least  of 
its  fertility,  than  the  best  of  his  writings.    I  have  heard  some 
men  display  more  profoundness  of  reflection,  and  others  ^ 
much  greater  command  of  the  conversational  picturesque—^ 

^  *  Modem  DuAciad,  Canto  XL 
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^Hft  I  nerer  before  witnessed  any  thiog  to  be  compared  wttb 
tbe  blending  together  of  apparently  litUe  consistent  powers 
in  tbe  wboie  strain  of  bis  discourse.  Sucb  a  power,  in  tbe 
irst  place,  of  throwing  away  at  once  every  useless  part  of 
tbe  idea  lo  be  discussed,  and  then  such  a  happy  redundancy 
of  imfl^Bation  to  present  tbe  essential  and  resenred  part  in 
its  erery  possible  relation,  and  point  of  view — ^and  all  this 
connected  with  so  much  of  the  plain  seavair  faire  of  actual 
existence,  and  such  a  thorough  scorn  of  mystification,  it  is 
really  a  very  wonderful  intellectual  coalition.  The  largeness 
of  the  views  ^sttg^eSted  by  his  speculative  understanding,  and 
tbe  shrewdness  witbwbicb  his  sound  and  close  judgment  seems 
to  scrutinise  them  after  they  are  suggested — ^tbese  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  his  conversation  one  of  the  most  re^ 
markable  things  in  tbe  world.  But  then  he  invests  all  this 
eround-work  with  such  a  play  of  fancy,  wit,  sarcasm,  pern- 
jlagef  every  thine  in  that  way  except  humour— which  asaio, 
were  they  united  in  amr  person  entirely  devoid  either  of  tbe 
depth  or  the  justness  of  Jeffrey's  intellect,  would  unquestioa* 
ably  render  that  person  one  of  the  most  facinating  of  all 
possible  companions.  The  Stagyrite,  who  places  his  §ummum 
Qonum  in  havin|;^  one's  faculties  kept  at  work,  would  certainly 
faave  thought  himself  in  Elysium,  nad  he  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discuss  a  flask  of  Chian  in  company  with  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

Tbe  mere  animal  spirits  of  the  man  are  absolutely  miracu- 
lous. When  one  considers  what  a  life  of  exertion  he  has  led 
for  these  last  twenty  years;  how  bis  powets  have  been  kept  on 
the  rack  such  a  length  of  time  with  writing,  and  concocting, 
and  editing  reviews  on  the  one  band,  and  briefs,  and  speeches, 
«uad  journeys,  and  trials,  and  cross-questionings,  and  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  barristersbip  on  the  other — one  cannot  help  be- 
ing quite  thunderstruck  on  finding  that  he  has  still  reserved 
sach  a  large  fund  of  energy  which  he  can  afford  and  delight 
to  lavish,  when  even  the  comparative  repose  of  his  mind  would 
he  more  than  enough  to  please  and  satisfy  everv  one.  His 
▼igour  seems  to  be  a  perfect  widow's  cruise,  bubbling  for 
ever  upwards,  and  refusing  to  be  exhausted — swelling  and 
spreading  till  all  tbe  vessfTs  of  the  deiehbourhood  are  satu- 
rated, and  more  than  saturated,  >  with  the  endless  unwearied 
irrigation  of  its  superfluous  richness. 

1^  Mr.  Playfair  was  tbe  only  other  person  whose  conversation 
made  any  very  striking  impression  on  me— but  indeed  this 
Blight  well  be  the  case,  without  the  least  reflection  on  tbe 
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tdeotf  of  thoie  present.  This  gentleman's  mode  of  talking 
is  just  dip  different  as  possible  from  his^  friend's— it  is  quietly, 
aimply,  nnaflectedly  sensible,  and  that  ia  all  one  thbks  of  it 
at  first— but  by  degrees  he  says  things,  which  althoogh  at  the 
moment  he  otters  them,  they  do  not  produce  any  very  start- 
ling efieef ,  hare  the  power  to  keep  one  musing  on  them  for  a 
long  time  after  he  stops — so  that,  even  if  one  were  not  told 
who  he  is,  I  believe  one  would  have  no  difficulty  ra  discover* 
ing  him  to  be  a  great  man.  The  gravity  of  his  years — the 
Bweel  unassuming  gentleness  of  his  behaviour— and  the  calm 
way  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  thoughts,  about  which 
almost  any  other  person  would  have  made  so  much  bustle^— 
every  thing  about  the  appearance  and  manners  of  this  serene 
and  venerable  old  man  has  left  a  feeling  of  quiet,  respectful, 
and  affectionate  admiration  upon  my  mind.  I  brought  him  into 
town  in  the  shandrydan,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  dine  with 
him  in  the  beginning  df  neiit  week.  I  mean  before  the  time, 
to«fgo  and  hear  him  deliver  one  of  his  lectures,  and  shall  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  it — although,  considering  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  yon  may  perhaps  feel  no  great  anxiety  to 
hear  my  opinion. 

I  declare  the  wine  here  is  superb.  I  think  some  of  Jeffrey's 
Ch&teau-Margout,  beats  the  lot  you  bought  at  Colonel 
Johnes's  all  to  nothing — don't  take  this  in  dudgeon. 

Ever  yours 

P.M. 


LETTER  VIIL 

I. 

TO    THE    REV.    D.    W* 

Oman's,  Tuesday  ETening. 
Dear  David, 

I  AM  rather  surprised  that  you  should  already  begin  to 
call  upon  me  for  disquisition,  when  you  may  well  suppose  I 
have  still  so  many  interesting  descriptions  to  give  you.  I 
have  now  seen,  not  one  or  two,  but  a  great  number  of  those 
eminent  persons  who  confer  so  much  honour  utx)n  the  pr^i^ 
sent  condition  of  Scotland,  and  of  whopi  you  yourself  hav^ 
^  so  oAen  talked  'to  me  in  terms  of  ardent  curiosity.    I  assure 
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yoOf  baty  bdeed,  why  ahoald  I  waste  words  to  do  so,  that 
Che  extraordinary  talents  of  these  men  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  losing  by  a  close  inspectioti  of  their  manners.  The 
tone  of  that  society,  which  they  have  necessarily  had  so 
great  a  share  in  forming,  is  as  free  as  possible  from  the  in- 
flfien«:e  of  that  spirit  of  jealousy  and  constraint  whieh  I  have 
observed  operating  in  some  other  cities,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  men  of  genius  from  doing  justice  to  themselves^  else- 
where than  in  their  writings.  Hereafter,  indeed,  I  shall  have 
cKrcasioh  to  say  something  of  the  spirit  of  party  in  Scotland,, 
and  to  show  with  what  destructive  violence  it  attacks  the 
▼ory  essence  of  cordial  communion  among  some  of  the  less 
considerable  classes  of  soemty*  Nay,  I  fear,  from  what  I  al- 
ready see,  that  I  shall  find  some  little  occasion  to  lament  the 
iosidievs  and  half  unsuspected  influences  of  the  same  spirit 
wnoog  those  who  should  be  more  above  its  working.  But  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  most  of  the  men  of  literary  emi- 
nence whom  I  have^  as  yet  seen,  the  absence  of  all  feeling  of 
party  appears  to  be  quite  as  entire  as  that  of  some  other,  and 
yet  more  ofiensive  feelings  which  are  elsewhere  sufflciently 
manifest  in  their  effects ;  and  the  principles,  as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  the  one  of  such  men,  appear  to  act  in  no  other 
way  upon  the  other,  than  as  gentle  stimulants  of  his  intellect, 
amd  of  hb  courtesy* 

My  friend  W ,  as  I  have  already  whispered,  not  only 

fimrms,  but  glories  in  forming,  an  exception  to  this  sort  of  be- 
haviour. He  utterly  hates  a  Whig  and  a  Calvinist,  and  he 
has  no  scruple  about  saying  as  much  upon  every  occasional 
He  abominates  the  style  of  complaisant  smoothness,  with 
which  some,  who  entertain  mftny  of  his  own  opinions,  are 
aecostomed  to  treat  those  whom  he  calls  by  no  better  name 
tliao  Aa  Adversaries  ;  and  complains,  indeed,  with  an  air  of 
gravity,  which  I  should  not  have  expected  in  any  man  of  his 
understanding,  that  by  this  species  of  conduct,  the  Cheat 
dmuse  iiself,  rby  which  he  means  the  cause  of  true  religion 
and  true  patriotism,  as  united  and  inseparable,)  has  sustain- 
ed, is  sustaining,  and  is  likely  to  sustain  injuries  of  a  more 
dangerous  character  than  its  unassisted  enemies  alone  could 
bmve  any  power  of  inflicting.  He  has  a  two-fold  argument 
•n  ^his  bead.  "In  the  first  place,''  says  he,  '<  the  utterly  ig- 
norant and  uninformed,  who  must  constitute  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  eTery  ntioD,  and  the  half  ignorant  and  conceiledi 
who  constitute  an  infinitely  larger  proportion  of  the  Scotch 
than  of  any  other  nation  under  heaven — and  who,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  are  a  far  more  despicable,  though  no 
•doubt,  a  more  dangerous  class  than  that  upon  which  they 
think  themselves  entitled  to  look  down— -all  these  people,  - 
<  thick  ar  the  leaves  in  Yallambrosa,'  are,  in  spite  of  them- 
«elves,  mightily  influenced  in  all  things  by  the  example  of  the 
few  men  of  true  genius  and  learning  their  country  does 
contaki.  They  see  the  external  kindness  with  which  these 
men  treat  the  persons  of  their  enemies,  and  it  4s  no  wonder 
that  they  care  not  to  make  nice  distinctiotts  between  persons 
and  principles  for  themselves.  In  the  second  place,  says  he, 
the  good  cavalier  himself  cannot  keep  company  with  round* 
heads — no,  nor  the  good  son  of  the  true  church  tcannot  con* 
«ort  in  familiarity  with  the  relics  of  the  cold-blooded  core- 
nanters  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  those  of  the  equally  cold- 
blooded sceptic  and  infidel  tribe  on  the  other,  without  losing 
somewhat  of  the  original  purity  of  his  aflfectionate  faith.  For 
my  part,  he  concludes,  i  will  do  no  harm  to  others  or  to  my- 
eelf,  by  such  rash  aqd  unworthy  obsequiences."  The  plain 
English  of  all  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  that 
jny  good  friend  is  too  great  a  bigot  to  be  capable  of  feeling 
much  happiness  in  the  presence  of  men  who  differ  from 
faim  on  points  which  he  considers  as  of  so  much  importance, 
^  and  that  he  is  willing,  in  avoiding  their  company,  to  cover  his 
true  motives  from  his  acquaintance,  in  part  it  may  be  from 
himself,  by  the  assumption  of  others,  to  which,  in  truth,  he 
has  little  legitimate  pretensions. 

Be  all  this  as  it  mky,  W— ^^  is,  without  doubt,  the  keenest 
^Cory  in  Scotland  ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  should  not  go  far  from 
the  truth,  should  I  say,  that  his  Toryism  both  far  more  smells 
of  the  old  cavalier  school,  and  is  far  more  keen  and  intole- 
rant, than  that  of  any  man  of  superior  attainments,  I  ever 
n^et  with  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  A  Scotsman^of  genu- 
ine talents,  who  sincerely  entertains  such  opinions,  may  per- 
haps claim  no  inconsiderable  indulgence,  although  the  pre- 
*6ent  condition  of  his  country  should  affect  him  with  feelings 
of  aversion,  almost  of  loathing,  toward  politicians  of  another 
kind,  such  as  would  be  altogether  unpardonable  in  an  English 
Tory.  In  our  part  of  the  island,  thank  Gbd,  the  pedigree  of 
fight  thoughts  has  at  no  period  been  interrupted ;  and  never. 
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I  firmly  bcliere,  did  the  venerable  tree  present  a  more  im* 
posing   spectade  of  bloom  and  vigour  fnan  at  the  present* 
lo  literature,  as  in   every  other  walk  of  exertion  and  depart* 
Bent  of  life,  the  Tories  |iave,  at  least,  their  equal  share  of 
power  and  of  honour.    In  the  church,  theur  principles  are 
fflainlained  by  a.  mighty  majority  of  a  clergy,  whom  even 
their  enemies  will  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  learned  Jn  the 
world,  and  who,  whatever  may  be  their  comparative  deficien- 
cies in  some  other  respects,  are  certainly  far  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  society,  than  any  clerical  body  in  Europe  ever 
was ;  and  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  more  likely  to  exert 
a  continued  and  effectual  influence  upon  the  public  tnind  of 
their  country.    Ii^  the  law,  where  the  encouf  agement  for  talent 
sh»e  is  such,  that  no  man  of  high  talents  can  be  suspected  of 
euily  sacrificing  his  judgment  for  the  hopes  of  favour,  the 
snperiority  is  almost  as  apparent  aa  in  the  church,  and  Shep- 
herd stands  as  much  alone  among  the  younger,  as  our  excel- 
lent Chancellor  does  among  the  elder  part  of  the  profession. 
Is  literature,  they  have  no  lack  of  splendid  names.     They 
have  an  equal  proportion  of  those   who  carry  on  the  imme- 
diate and  more  noisy  conflict ;  and  a  far  over-balancing  array 
of  such  as  are  likely  to  be  remembered  hereafter  for  the  stable 
and  enduring  triumphs  of  their  genius.    They  have  Canning 
and  Frere  among  toe  wits — ^they  have  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge in  poetry — and  they  have  the  unwearied  and  inexhausti- 
ble Soutney  in  every  thing.    They  have  no  reason  either  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  front,  or  apprtheosive  of  their  success; 
and  therefore  they  can  have  no  excuse  for  carrying  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  measiu^  of  their  hostility 
toward  thos^  who  de  not  muster  beneath  their  banner.    J 
before  suspected  in  part,  and  I  now  have  seen  enough  tho- 
loagbly  to  convince  me,  that  iir  eftcb  and  all  of  these  points, 
this  quarter  of  the  bland  presents  unhappily  a  contrast  as 
striking  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  our  own. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  review 
of  the  past  history  of  political  feeling  in  Scotland,  because-I 
expect  ere  long  to  find  mvself  better  enabled  than  I  now  am 
to  attempt  something  of  this  kind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  * 
laying  before  you  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  nature 
both  of  the  religion  and  the  education  of  Scotland,  to  afford 
you  somewhat  of  a  key  to  its  interpretation.    In  the  mean^ 
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tiine,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fluperi* 
ority  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Scottish  literature  of  the  present 
day ;  nor  is  their  superiority  a  whit  Jess  decisive  in  the  law, 
the  only  profession  which,  in  .Scotland,  exerts  any  great  or 
general  authority  over  the  opinions  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  As  for  the  church,  of  which  I  propose  to  p;ive  yoa 
a  full  account  hereafter,  and  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  ijo&a^ 
ence  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  am  inclined  to  entertaio 
a  very  high  respect— the  truth  is,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  are, 
at  the  present  day,  possessed  of  comparatively  little  power 
over  the  opinions  of  the  best  educated  classes  of  their  coun- 
trymen* One  very  efficient  cause  of  this  want  of  influence 
is,  without  doubt,  the  insignificant  part  thejr  have  of  late 
taken  in  general  literature ;  their  neglect,  in  other  words, 
their  strange  and  unprecedented  neglect  of  an  engihe,  which, 
among  a  people  whose  habits  at  all  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
sent Scots,  roust  ever  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  extensive  in 
its  sway.  Such  as  the  influence  of  the  churchmen  is,  they  are 
ail  Presbyterians  and  Calvinists,  and  so,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, they  are,  and  must  be  Whigs.  A  few,  indeed,  may 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  they  are  Tories  ; 
but  they  wear  the-  cloak  of  Geneva,  and  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Knox — and  that  is  sufficient.  They  may, 
if  they  choose,  attempt  to  depart  from  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors, but  the  whole  history  of  their  sect  is  against  them  ^ 
and  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  those  to  whom  they  address  them- 
selves, will  at  all  times  find  a  pleasing  exercise  in  drawing  in- 
vidious comparisons  at  their  expense.  But  my  business  now  is 
with  the  literati,  and  I  am  wanaering  from  my  text. 

There  never  was  any  man  more  fitted,  by  the  general  struc- 
ture of  his  genius,  for  seizing  and  possessing  an  extensive 
dominion  over  Scottish  intellect,  than  David  Hume.  He  was 
very  nearly  the  beau  ideal  of  the  national  understanding, 
and  had  he  stood  in  any  thing  like  the  same  relation  to  some 
other  parts  of  the  national  character,  without  all  question  he 
might  have  produced  works  which  would  have  been  recog- 
nized by  them  as  complete  pictures  of  their  mode  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  and  which  would,  therefore,  have  obtained 
a  measure  of  influence  exactly  coiiicident  with  the  extent  of 
their  national  existence.  The  defect  of  feeling  in  his  compo- 
sition, which  has  prevented  his  books  from  attaining  the 
l^ower  which  their  genius  might  otherwise  have  commanded^ 
was  by  no  means  hostile  tojhe  early  diSusion  of  bis  celebrity ; 
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bat  it  has  acted  with  the  force  of  a  terrible  lever,  in  pulling 
bifli  down  from  that  height  of  authority  to  which  the  spring 
of  faift  originality  at  fii^t  elevated  him.  The  empire  \vhich  he 
at  onee  framed  to  himself  in  the  region  of  the  speculative  ua- 
4Jer»tanding  of  his  countrymen,  has  not,  indeed,  been  taken 
away  ;  but  the  tyrannous  interference,  by  which  this  empire 
mt  first  contrived  almost  to  swallow  up  every  authority  in 
st8  vicinity,  has  now  received  many  checks,  and,  I  should 
hope,  bids  fair  to  be'  ere  lone  entirely  discontinued.  The 
only  poiot  on  which  David's  character  seems  to  have  found 
mny  room  for  ardent  feeling,  were  the  ideas  of  ancient  loyal- 
ty and  attachment  to  the  blood  of  his  native  princes.  This 
was  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  composition  of  so  frigid  an 
<»bserver  of  human  affairs.  We  hear  it  usually'  said,  that  k 
oould  have  arisen  only  from  the  influence  of  early  education; 
but  even  so,  the  wonder  remains  undiminished,  how  he,  who 
threw  off  all  other  youthful  prejudices  with  so  much  facility, 
ehoold  have  continued  to  embalm  this  alone  in  the  very  re- 
cesses of  his  heart.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  opinion^ 
that  David  had  really  persuaded  himself,  by  the  exercise  of 
fai%'  speculative  understanding,  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  his  country  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  would  be  no- 
thing else  than  a  too  great  dereliction  of  those  ideas,  oa 
which  the  natknial  character  and  constitution  had  been  form- 
ed, and  determined,  in  bis.  capacity  of  philosopher,  to  make 
uaa  of  his  powers  as  a  histhrian  to  controvert,  and,  if  possible, 
counterbalance  this  perilous  tendency  of  his  times.  In  the 
toysteries  of  Revealed  Religion,  there  was  something  so  veij 
onenave  to  the  unsatiable  inqoisitiyeness  of  his  mind,  that  he 
eottid  not  so  far  overcome  his  aversion  as  to  allow  of  any 
free  use  of  his  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  and 
impolicy  of  attacking  ideas  so  interwoven  with  the  essence 
of  the  national  character  both  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen. 
He,  therefore,  continued  to  write  against  Christianity,  and,  if 
bis  conecience  visited  him  with  any  passing  touches  of  contri<» 
lion,  as,  indeed,!  think,  his  writings  prove  abundantly  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  is  probable  be  contrived  to  re-iostate  himself 
in  his  own  good  graces,  by  reRecting  on  the  zeal  with  which  be 
bed  fought  the  good  fight  of  loyalty.  But  the  truth  is^that  bis 
consolation,  if  such  there  might  be,  was  a  very  deceitful  thing; 
lor  David  Hume  bad  spared  no  pains  in  convulsing  the  whole 
soil,  wherein  feelings  both  religious  and  national  had  taken 
root;  and  others  saw  well  enough,  although  he  himself  might 
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Oot,  the  absurdity  of  his  ondertaking  to  preserve^  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruin  occaaioned  by  bis  own  exertions,  any  particular 
item  of  that  produce,  for  the  sum  total  of  which  he  had  mani- 
fested so  little  reverence.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  bis  ma8« 
terly  genius — in  spite  of  bis  style,  unrivalled  in  English,  or, 
perhaps,  in  any  modern  literature— and  in  spite,  above  all,  of 
the  attachment  felt  by  a  vast  number  of  his  readers,  for  the 
very  notions  whose  advocate  he  is — ^in  spite  of  all  that  nature 
and  art  could  do,  the  Devil  has  been  too  strong  for  David ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Sceptics  has  himself  been  found  the  most 
potent  instrument  for  diminishing,  almost  for  neutralizing,  the 
true  and  grave  influence  of  the  Prince  of  "Historians. 

The  doctrine  of  trying  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  mere 
utility,  which  was  set  on  foot  anew  with  so  much  success 
by  I^vid  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  other  philosophers  of 
their  sect,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous  present  ever 
conferred  by  men  of  high  and  powerful  intellects  u^oo  the 
herd  of  the  speqies.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  doctrine,  se 
flattering  to  the  mean  compass  of  every  coarse  understanding, 
should  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  readinesa  by  the 
whole  crowd  of  SciolL  But  it  is  to  my  mind  a  very  ga^at 
wonder,  that  a  person  of  such  fine  acumen  as  David  mime, 
should  not  have  foreseen  what  a  sad  misapplication  of  his 
theory  must  be  the  infallible  result  of  the  weak  and  limited 
nature  of  those,  for  whose  reception  it  was  so  admirably  fit- 
ted. Hume  himself,  indeed,  furnished  many  examples  (such 
we  conceive  them  to  be)  of  the  danger  which  must  attend 
the  application  of  that  theory,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest 
of  men — enough  to  convince  those  capable  of  examining  him 
and  his  disciples,  that  the  doctrine  may,  indeed,  be  a  true 
one,  but  that  it  would  require  intellects  of  a  very  different 
construction  from  ours,  to  make  any  satisfactory  use  of  it. 
It  mi^ht  have  been  forgiven  to  David,  had  he  overlooked  his 
own  mcapacities  only;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover 
by  what  strange  mist  his  clear  and  piercing  eye  has  been 
blinded  to  those  of  a  species,  of  whose  nature  he  was,  itt 
other  instances,  so  far  from  over-rating  the  excellencies. — 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  what  he  wante<t 
power  to  foresee  and  guard  against,  had  he  lived  to  taste 
the  experience  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  he  would  have  un- 
derstood, abundantly,  and  repented,  too,  in  the  retrospect. 
But,  as  Faustua  says, 
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*^  O  what  18  iotellect  ?»a  strangey  strange  web — 
How  bright  the  embroidery — but  how  dark  the  woof !" 

Could  we  be  permitted  to  correct  our  errors,  we  should  no 
longer  be  men  ;  nay,  the  poet,  you  know,  has  gone  even  far- 
tjier  than  this,  when  he  says, 

'    Apf0tT§  $gfitf  tfymf  TfAtr* 

As  the  Scotch  nation  could  boast  of  no  great  philosophi- 
cal names  before  the  appearance  of  Hume,  one  cannot  be 
surprized,  that  they  should  have  felt  a  very  lively  pride  in 
the  display  of  his  admirable  powers.  It  js  a  thousand,  and 
(«n  thousand  pities,  that  the  admiration  we  can  scarcely  blame 
tliem  for  according  to  him,  might  not  have  been  gratified  at 
less  expense  to  themselves.  I  fear,  indeed,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  for  suspecting,  that  the  influence  he  has  obtained 
both  among  them  and  others,  will  outlive  many  generations  ; 
although  it  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  observe  in  his  writings, 
the  quiet  sort  of  confidence  with  whicfi  he  himself  looked 
forward  to  his  literary  immortality — not  much  doubting,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  name  of  David  Huine  ivould  continue 
to  be  reverenced  by  atl  persons  of  understanding  many  cen* 
taries  after  the  Christian  religion  should  have  ceased  to  be 
talked  of,  excepting  as  one  of  the  many  hundred  antediluvian 
and  exploded  species  of  superstition.  Whatever  may  be  his 
future  fate,  this  much  is  quite  certain,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy  still  continue  to  exert  a  mighty  influ- 
ence over  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
country  ;  and  that  almost  the  only  subject  on  which  these  his 
pious  disciples  dare  to  apply  hi^  principles  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  himself  exemplified — is  that  of  politics.  Among 
them,  as  indeed  I  have  hinted  already,  David's  Toryism  is 
always  talked  of,  as,  one  little  foible  which  should  not  be  too 
hardly  thought  of  hi  the  character  of  so  great  a  man.  The 
faod  of  jokes  which  he  has  given  them  the  means  of  employing 
against  himself,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
the  jokes  are  uniformly  put  in  requisition,  whenever  the  sub- 
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ject  of  conversation  gives  the  least  colour  of  excuse  for  their 
introduction.  They  are  delighted  with  the  notion,  thinU  in 
one  thing  at  least,  they  are  wiser  than  their  master  ;  and  it 
would  almost  be  a  pi(y  to  put  an  end  to  so  much  pleasantry. 

P.M. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO   THE    SJlME. 

OmsD's, 

Dear  Williams, 

I  9AW  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  an  original  portrait 
ofDavid  Hume ;  and  you,  who  know  my  physiognomical 
and  cranioscoprcal  mania,  will  easily  believe  that  this  was  a 
bigh  source  of  gratification  to  me.  Really  you  are  too  severe 
in  your  comments  on  my  passion  for  <*  the  human  head  di- 
vine." I  wish  to  God  some  plain,  sensible  man,  with  the  true 
Baconian  turn  for  observation,  would  set  about  devoting 
himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the 
skulls  and  faces  which  come  in  his  way.  In  the  present  stage 
of  the  science,  there  is  no  occasion  that  any  man  sfaouldsub- 
ject  himself  to  the  suspicion  or  reproach  of  quackeify,  by 
•drawing  rash  conclusions,  or  laying  claims  before  the  time, 
to  the  seer-like  qualities,  which  a  mature  system  of  cranioa- 
copy,  well  understood,  would  udoubtedly  confer.  All  that 
can  be  done  for  a  very  long  time,  is,  to  note  down  the  struc- 
ture of  men's  heads  in  one  page  of  a  memorandum-book, 
and  brief  outlines  of  their  characters,  so  far  as  these  are 
known,  in  another.  If  fifty  rational  persons,  in  different  re- 
gions of  Europe,  would  keep  such  books  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  submit  the  whole  to  be  inspected  by  a  committee  of  cool 
inquirers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  data  enough  would  be  found 
accumulated,  either  firmly  to  establish,  or  fairly,  and  for  ever, 
to  overturn  the  idea  of  such.a  system.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result,  I  cannot  think  but  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  in- 
quiries would  be  pleasantly,  nay,  profitably  spent.  The  per- 
son engaged  in  such  a -study,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  perpetually 
engaged  in.  it,  could  not  fail  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
his  own  species  ;  for  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  stronger 
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vUmolus  than  is  commoDy  to  be  quick  and  keen-sighted  in  bift 
ncnitioy  ol  individaals.  1,  for  my  part,  have  already  my 
skuil-book,  and  I  flatter  myself  its  pages,  even  now,  might 
furnish  no  uniuterestiug  subject  of  study.  I  promise  you  I 
intend  to  enrich  it  prodigiously  before  you  have  any  oppor* 
tiioity  of  inspecting  it. 

The  prints  of  David  Hume  are,  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
taken  from  the  very  portrait  I  have  seen  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
style  and  effect  of  the  features  are  much  more  thoroughly  to 
be  understood,  when  one  has  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them  expanded  in  their  natural  proportions*  The  fact  is  far 
from  being  in  any  respect  a  classical  one.  The  forehead  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prominence  from  the  ear,  and  not 
so  much  for  its  height.  This  giVes  him  a  lowering  sort  of 
look  forward,  expressive  of  great  inquiaitiveness  into  matters 
of  fact,  and  the  consequences  to  be  deduced  fi*om  them.  His 
eyes  are  singularly  prominent,  which,  according  (o  ttie  Gallic 
system,  would  indicate  an  extraordinary  developeroent  of  the 
organ  of  language  behind  tbem«  His  nose  is  too  low  between 
f  be  eyes,  and  not  well  or  boldly  formed  in  any  other  respect. 
The  lips,  although  not  handsome,  have,  in  their  fleshy  and 
massy  outlines,  abundant  marks  of  habitual  reflection  and  10- 
tellectual  occupation*  The  whole  has  a  fine  ..expression  of 
intellectual  dignity,  candour,  and  serenity.  The  want  of  ele- 
vation, however,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  injures  very 
much  the  effect  even  of  the  structure  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
head.  It  takes  away  all  idea  of  the  presence  of  the  highest 
and  most  god-like  elements  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 
In  the  language  of  the  German  doctor,  it  denotes  the  non« 
development  of  the  organ  of  veneration*  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  wore  powder,  for  this  prevents  us  from  having 
the  advantage  of  seeing  what  was  the  natural  style  of  his 
hair-^or,  indeed,  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  any  part  of  his 
bead  beyond  the  forehead.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  pbysiog- 
nomy  accords  very  well  wi(>.  the  idea  you  have  formed  of 
David  Hume's  character.  Although  he  was  rather  fond  of 
plaguing  bis  theological  contemporaries,  there  was  not  much 
of  the  fanaticism  of  infidelity  about  him.  His  object;  in  most 
cases,,  was  to  see  what  the  mere  power  of  ratiocination  would 
lead  to,  and  wherever  he  jnet  with  an  ilbgicai  sequence  of 
pro|K>sitiona,  he  broke  it  down  without  mercy.  When  he 
was  led  into  til-toned  and  improper  feelings,  it  was  chiefly  by 
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the  intoxication  of  intellectual  poller,  for  tlier^  seems  to  hare 
been  mnch  humanity  and  graciousness  in  his  disposition. 

'In  the  same  room,  I  saw  also  a  portrait,  by  the  same  hand, 
of  David's  illustrious  friend,  ana  illostrious  enemy,  Jeair 
Jacques.  Ho  person  who  sees  their  two  heads  in  this  juxta- 
position, can  help  wondering  by  what  circumstances  these 
two  men  should  ever  have  been  led  to  imagine  themselves  ca- 
pable of  entertaining  true  feelings  of  friendship  for  each  other. 
As  well  tnight  one  conceive  of  an  alliance  between  the  calm, 
cud-chewing,  mild-eyed  cow  of  the  meadow,  and  the  wild, 
fierce,  untamed  and  untameable  leopard  or  panther  of  the 
jungle.  Rousseau  is  represented  in  his  usual  fantastic  Arme- 
nian garb,  a  loose  flowing  brown  vest  or  caftan,  and  a  high 
furred  bonnet  on  his  head.  This  last  piece  of  dress  mingles 
itself  admirably  with  his  wiry  hair,  twisted,  and- convolved, 
as  if  it  grew  through  a  skin  that  had  no  rest — ^and  both  har- 
monize, as  well  as  possible,  with  the  thin,  pale,  melancholy 
yisage,  the  narrow  irascible  lips,  the  black  wandering  impe-  - 
netrable  eye,  and  the  thick  jesty  eyebrows  drawn  together 
with  such  a  look  of  visionary  suspiciousness.  One  sees  little 
of  the  forehead  itself,  but  the  bonnet  gives  the  effect  of  great 
elevation,  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  truth,  could  we  look 
lielow.  What  an  eloquent  expression  of  self-tormenting  ima- 
gination !  It  seems,  as  if  all  thoughts  came  to  that  mysterious 
receptacle,  and  few  could  find  there  any  restine  place.  Ed- 
thustasm,  with,  the  strong  wing,  and  the  kin^y  eye  of  the 
eagle — ^the  meaner  ferocity  of  the  kite — and  passionate  dreams, 
soft  as  the  pinions  of  a 'dove — and  broken  touches  of  melody^ 
more  meltini^  than  the  music  of  nightingales.  Most  strange, 
most  unintelhgible  of  men !  what  glimpses  of  more  than  earthly 
happiness  must  he  have  experienced,  when  in  the  gloiy  of 
his  strength,  he  tossed  from  him  for  a  time  his  besetting  in- 
firmities, and  allowed  his  free  spirit  to  soar  and  hover  at  its 
will !  What  more  than  mortal  anguish,  in  the  degradation  and 
subjection  of  that  which  was  capable  of  so  aen^l  a  flight — 
the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  the  Air !  What  wonder,  that 
when  mean  thoughts  festered  in  his  nobler  soul,  he  should 
have^  deemed  all  men  traitors  to  his  liberty,  and  poured  his 
burning  curses  en  them  through  the  self-raised  bars  of  his 
visionary  dungeon !  Alas !  how  easy  to  condemn,  how  difli- 
cult  to  sympathise  in,  the  aberrations  of  such  a  spirit ! 
The  gende,  inflexible,  intellectual  David— the  most  con- 
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sisteot  of  men-r-liow  should  he  have  been  the  friend,  the  com-* 
panioo,  of  this  phreozied  enthusiast  ?  How  could  these  men 
have  understood  each  other  ?-rtheir  yery  eyes  speak   lan- 

Suages  which  have  scarce  two  words  in  common.  In  infi- 
elity — the  only  point  of  their  agreementt  Hume  was  far  more 
different  from  Kousseau,  than  half  the  Christians  in  the  world 
are  from  half  the  infidels.  They  fought  against  different 
parts  of  the  system,  and  they  fopght  with  different  weapons* 
There  was  mere  danger  by  far  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Scot 
than  the  Swiss.  His  onset,  indeed,  was  not  attended  with  so 
much  of  the  spectacular  and  imposing  circumstances  of  com- 
bat— his, troops  were  of  a  more  still  and  <|uiet  disposition^ 
but  they  made  their  attacks  with  more  cunnmg  skill,  and  the 
effects  of  their  impious  triumphs  hi^ve  been  far  more  durable 
and  deadly.  The  high  and  lofty  parts  of  raan^s  nature,  which 
Rousseau  audaciously  enlisted  against  the  Bible,  strugeled, 
for  a  season,  with  all  the  clamours  of  determinate  warfare ; 
but  they  are  the  natural  allies  of  that  which  thfy  assaulted, 
and  throughout  the  world  they  have  long  since  returned  de- 
Foutly  to  their  old  allegiance. 

In  Scotland,  for  I  am  still  here,  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
has,  I  fear,  corrupted  even  those  that  fought  on  the  right  side. 
Religion  is  too  exclusiyely  defended  by  arms  of  the  same 
kiml  with  those  which  attacked  her.  But  I  haye  no  room  a^ 
present  to  enter  upon  this. 

P.M. 


LETTER  X 

.70   THE    REy.   DAyiD  WILLIAMS. 

Dear  Datid, 

I  TOLD  you  that  Mr.  Scott  sent  me  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tioa  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  Man  of  Feelings  and  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  such  an  introduction  to  such  a  man,  Was  as  agree- 
able a  circumstance  as  any  that  could  have  fallen  in  taj 
way.  I  made  all  baste  to  deliyer  my  credentials,  but  was 
told,  when  I  called  at  his  bouse,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
gone  out  a-riding.  I  really  bad  no  expectation  of  hearing 
his  absence  accounted  for  in  that  way,  for  I  had  always  been 
accastoroed  to  think  of  him  as  of  one  who  had  entirely  out- 
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tired  ail  bis  contemporaries,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  ioDg 
past  the  years  of  ftctiFe  exertion.  My  surprise,  however,  was 
aa  agi«eabie  one,  and  I  prepared  myself  to  find  the  veteran, 
when  I  should  have  the  fortune  to  see  him,  a  yet  more  interest- 
logpersoii  than  I  had  taught  myself  tolooJc  for. 

lesterday  morning  I  received  a  note  from. him,  inf  which 
be  apologised  for  not  bstviog  immediately  returned  my  call. 
He  was  extremely  busy,  he  said,  all  the  morning,  but  hoped 
I  would  come  and  dine  with  him  in  as  unceremonious  man- 
ner, the  first  day  I  found  myself  disengaged.  I  had  half  pro- 
mised to  dine  at  a  tavern  with  one  or  two  yoqng  gentlemen, 
frieods  of  W-— ;  but  my  curiosity  was  such,  that  I  forth  with 
excused  mvaelf  in  that  quarter,  and  accepted  Mr.  McKenaie's 
invitation  for  the  same  day  on  which  it  reached  me.  I  assure 
you,  that  I  should  not  have  grudged  my  ioumey  to  Scotland, 
although  I  had  laid  up  nothing  to  bring  back  with  me,  excepting 
the  recollection  of  this  one  day. 

As  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  his  bouse,  with  the  oer- 
tainty  that  a  few  minutes  walk  would  bring  me  Into  his  com- 
pany, [  was  conscious  of  an  almost  superstitious  feeling-— « 
mj^terious  kind  of  expectation — something  like  what  I  can 
conceive  to  have  been  felt  by  the  Armenian,  when  the  deep 
green  curtain  hung  before  him,  the  uplifting  of  which,  he  wae 
assured,  would  open  to  him  a  view  into  departed  years, iand 
place  before  his  eyes  the  actual  bodily  presence  of  bis  long 
buried  ancestor.  I  had  read  his  works  when  yet  in  the 
years  of  my  infancy.  The  beautiful  visions  of  bis  pathe- 
tic imagination  had  stamped  a  soft  and  delicious,  but  deep 
and  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  long  before  I  had 
heard  the  very  name  of  criticism ;  perhaps  before  any  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  age  existed-— certainly  long,  very 
long,  before  I  ever  dreamt  of  its  existence.  The  very  names 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  delightful  stories  sounded  in 
my  ears  like  the  echoes  of  some  old  romantic  melody,  too 
simple,  and  too  beautiful  to  have  been  framed  in  these  dege- 
nerate over-scientific  days.  Harley — La  ^Rocl^ — Montal- 
ban*— Julia  de  Roubigne — what  graceful  mellow  music  is  in 
the  well  remembered  cadences — the  "  lekXaum  eututr  'cw^tn  T' 
And  I  was,  in  truth,  to  see  '^  in  the  flesh"  the  hoary  magi- 
cian, whose  wand  had  called  those  etherial  creations  into 
everlasting  being.  A  year  before,  I  should  have  entertained 
almost  as  much  hope  of  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Gold- 
smith, or  Sterne,  or  Addison,  or  any  of  those  mild  spirits  so 
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hr  removed  froiii  oar  nature  ^*  it  un  Cfmi  to-fut.^  For  the 
fint  lime  io  my  life,  1  coold  not  help  being, ashamed  of  my 
youth,  and  feeling,  as  if  it  were  presumption  in  me  to  ap- 
proach, in  the  garb  of  modern  days,  the  last  living  relics  of 
that  venerable  schooK 

The  appearance  of  the  fine  old  man  had  no  tendency  to 
dissipate  the  feelings  I  have  just  Attempted  to  describe.  I 
found  him  in  his  library,  surrounded  with  a  very  large  collee- 
lion  of  books — few  of  them  apparently  i^ew  ones — seated 
in  a  higfa-backed  eai^  chair — ^the  wood  work  carved  verj 
richly  in  the  ancient  French  taste,  and  covered  with  black 
bair  cloth.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  low  cap  of  black  velvet, 
like  those  which  we  see  in  almost  all  the  pictures  of  Pope. 
But  there  needed  none  of  these  accessories  to  carry  back  the 
imagination.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  paint  to  you  the 
full  image  of  that  face.  The  only  one  I  ever  saw  which 
bore  any  resemblance  to  its  character,  was  that  of  Warren 
Hastings— you  well  remember  the  effect  t^  produced,  frhen 
he  appeared  among  all  that  magnificent  assemblage,  to  take 
his  degree  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Greenville.  In  the 
countenance  of  McKensie,  there  is  the  same  clear  transparency 
of  skin,  the  same  freshness  of  Complexion,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  extenuation  of  old  age.  The  wrinkles,  too,  are  set  close' 
to  each  other,  line  upon  line ;  not  deep  and  bold,  and  rug- 
ged, like  those  of  most  old  men,  but  equal  and  undivided 
OTcr  the  whole  surface,  as  if.  no  touch  but  that  of  Time  had 
been  there,  and  as  if  even  He  had  traced  the  ystiges  of  his 
dominion  with  a  sure,  indeed,  but  With  a  delicfte  and  reve~ 
rential  finger.  The  lineaments  have  all  thcf  appearance  of 
baving  been  beautifully  shaped,  but  the  want  of  his  teeth  has 
thrown  them  out  of  their  natural  relation  to  each  other.  The 
eyes  alone  had  bid  defiance  to  the  approach  of  the  adversa- 
ry. Beneath  bleached  and  hoary  brows,  and  surrounded 
with  innumerable  wrinkles,  they  are  still  as  teiiderly,  as 
brigbdy  blue,  as  full  of  all  the  various  eloquence  and  fire  of 
passion,  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  most  vivacious  of 
his  days,  when  they  were  lighted  up  with  that  purest  and 
lofiiest  of  all  earthly  flames,  the  first  secret  triumph  of  con* 
scions  and  conceiving  genius.  .f 

By  and  by,  Mr.  Mc^naie  withdrew  into  bis  closet,  and  hav- 
ioK  there  thrown  off  bis  slippers,  and  exchanged  his  cap  for 
»  brown  wig,  he  conducted  me  to  the  drawing  room.  His 
fiamily  were  idready  assembled  to  receive  us — bis  wife,  just  as 

B 
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I  should  have  wished  to  picture  her,  a  graceful  old  lady,  witfr 
much  of  the  remains  uf  beauty,  clothed  io  aa  op«n  gown  of 
black  silk, .  with  deep  flounces,  and  having  a  high  cap,  with 
the  lace  meeting  below  the  chin — his  eldest  son,  a  man  rather 
above  niy  own  standing,  who  is  said  to  inherit  much  of  the 
genius  of  his  father,  (although  he  has  chosen  to  devote  it  to 
very  different  purposes— being  rerr  emineot  among  the  ad« 
▼ocates  of  the  present  time) — and  some  younger  chiMren. 
The  only  visiter,  beside  myself,  was  an  old  friend,  and,  in« 

deed,  cotemporary  of  McKenzie,  a  Mr.  R ^  who  was,  in  has 

time,  at  the  head  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in  Scotland^ 
but  who  has  now  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  specimen,  both  in  appearance  and  maaneiiy 
.  of  the  true  gentleman  of  the  last  age.  In  his  youth,  he  muat 
have  been  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty;  and,  indeed,  no 
painter  could  select  a  more  exquisite  subject  for  his  art  even 
now.  His  hair  combed  back  from  bis  forehead  and  highly 
powdered,  his  long  queue,  his  lace  raffles,  his  suit  of  snuff- 
eoloured  cloth,  cut  in  the  old  liberal  way,  with  long  flaps  ta 
bis  waistcoat,  his  high<-heeled  shoes  and  rich  steel*4raekle9 — 
every  thing  was  perfectly  in  uilison  with  the  fceUon  of  bia 
age.  The  stately  and  measured  deconim  of  his  politeneas 
wa9>suob,  as  could  not  well  be  displayed  by  any  man  dressed 
in  ourn«e»and-easy  style ;  but  in  him  it  did  not  produce  the 
least  effect  of  stiffhesa  or  coldness,  k  was  a  delightfiil  thing 
to  see  these  tfwo  old  men,  who  bad  rendered  themselves  emi- 
nent in  two  a^  different  walks  6(  exertion,  meeting  together 
in  the  quiet  evening  of  their  d^ys,  to  enjoy  in  the  company 
of  each  other  every  luxury  which  intellectoal  comnionication 
can  afford,  heightened  by  the  yet  richer  luxury  of  talking 
over  the  feelings  of  times  to  which  they  almost  alone  are  not 
strangers. 

They  are  both  perfectly  men  of  the  world,  so  that  there 
was  oot  the  least  tinge  of  professional  pedantvy  in  their  con- 
versation. As  for  Mr.  McKenzie,  indeed,  literature  was  never 
any  thing  more  than  an  amusement  to  bim,  however  great 
the  figure  he  has  made  in  it,  and  the  species  of  literature  in 
whieb  he  excelled  was,  in  its  very  essence,  connected  with  any 
ideas  rather  than  those  of  secluded  and  artist-like  abstraction. 
There  was  nothine  to  be  seen*  which  could  have  enabled  a 
stranger  to  tell  wbich  was  the  great  lawyer,  and  which  the 
ereat  navelist.  I  confess,  indeed,  I  was  a  little  astonished  to 
find,  from  Mr.  McKenzie's  mode  of  conversation,  how  very  little 
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liis  fatbits  had  ever  been  those  ot  a  mere  literary  maD.  He 
talked  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and,  I  promise  you,  very 
knowingly,  about  flies  for  angling ;  and  told  me,  with  great 
good  humour,  that  he  still  mounts  his  poney  in  autumn,  and 
lakes  the  field  against  the  grouse,  with  a  lone  fowling-piece 
slung  from  his  back,  and  a  pointer  bitch,  to  the  f^ll  as  vene- 
rable among  her  species  as  ber  affectionate  master  is  among 
his.  The  lively  vivacity  with  which  be  talked  over  various 
little  minute  circumstances  of  bis  last  campaign  ib  the  moors, 
and  the  almost  buoyish  keenness  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
lookine  forward  to  the  time  of  trouting — all  this  migbt  have 
been  hooked  upon  as  rather  frivolous,  and  ^ut  of  place,  in 
aoother  of  his  years ;  but,  for  ro^  part,  I«ould  not  help  being 
£lled  both  with  delight  and  admtratipo,  by  so  uncommon  t. . 
display  of  elasticity  in  the  springs  of  bis  temperament 

He  gave  us  an  excellent  bottle  of  Muscat-de-Rives-altes 
^luring  dinner,  and  1  must  say  1  am  inclined  very  much  to 
approve  of  that  old-fashioned  delicacy.  We  had  no  lack  of 
Ch&teau-la-Rose  afterwards,  and  neither  of  the  old  gentle- 
tnen  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  objection  to  its  inspiration. 
A  truly  charming  air  of  sober  hilarity  was  diffused  over  tbeir 
features,  and  they  began  to  ^ive  little  sketches  of  the  old 
tioaes,  in  which,  perhaps,  their  hilarity  might  not  always  be 
so  sober,  in  a  way  that  carried  me  back  delightfully  to  the 
very  heart  of  "  High-jinks."  According  to  the  picture  they 
gave,  the  style  of  social  intercourse  in  this  city,  in  their 
younger  days,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  wonderfully  easy 
and  captivating.  At  that  time,,  you  must  know,  not  one  stone 
of  the  New  Town,  in  which  tbey,  and  all  the  fashionable  m^ 
habitants  of  Edinburgh  now  reside,  had  been  erected.  The 
whole  of  the  genteel  population  lived  crowded  together  in 
those  tall  citadels  of  the  Old  Town,  from  one  of  which  my 

friend  W still  refuses  to  be  dislodeed.    Their  houses 

were  small,  but  abundantly  neat  and  comfortable,  and  the  la- 
bour which  it  cost  to  ascend  to  one  of  them  was.sure  to  be 
repaid  at  all  hours  by  a  hearty  welcome  from  its  posseiisor. 
The  style  of  visiting,  altogether,  was  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  ceremonious  sort  of  fashion  no\V  in  vogue.  They 
did  not  deal  in  six  weeks'  invitations  and  formal  dinners; 
but  they  formed,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  little  snug  supper- 
parties,  which,  without  costing,  any  comparative  expense, 
aflbrded  opportunities  a  tbdbsand-fold  ior  all  manner  of 
fiteodij  oommoDioation  between  the  sex^s.    As  for  tlie  gen- 
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tlemen,  tbej  nerer  thought  of  committiDg  any  excess,  except 

in  taverns,  and  at  night ;  and  Mr.  R mentioned,  that, 

almost  within  bis  own  recollection,  it  had  been  made  matter 
of  very  serious  aggravation  in  the  ofTence  of  a  gentleman  of 
ranki  tried  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  that  be  bad  allowed 
his  company  to  get  drunk  in  bis  bouse  before  it  was  dailc, 
even  in  the  month  of  July.  At  that  time,  the  only  liquor  was 
claret,  and  this  they  sent  for  just  as  they  wanted  it — bi|ge 
pewter  jugs,  or,  as  they  called  tbem«  iUmps  of  claret,  being 

{ust  as  commonly  to  be  seen  travelling  the  streets  of  Edin- 
»ui^h  in  all  directions  then^  as  the  mugs  of  Mieux  and  Barc- 
lay are  in  those  of  London  now.  Of  course^  I  made  allow- 
ance for  the  privilege  of  age  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  was 
abundance  of  good  wit,  and,  what  is  better,  good-humour 
among  them,  np  less  than  of  good  claret.  If  I  were  to  take 
the  evening  I  spent  in  listening  to  its  history,  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  ^*  Auld  Time,"  (and  aiter  all,  why  should  I  not  ?) 
I  should  almost  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  words  of  the  Liau- 
eate,  and  to  say, 

*^  of  all  places,  9tod  all  times  of  earth, 

Did  fate  ^rant  choice  of  time  and  place  to  mei^ 

Wise  choice  might  be  their  Scotlan o,  and  their  then.'* 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  returned  to  my  hotel  in  no  dis- 
position to  quarrel  either  with  time  or  place,  or  **  any  other 
creature" — ^a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  under  my  belt,  and  my 
mind  richly  dieted  with  one  of  the  true  JSToctes  CancBque. 

Ever  youfEi, 

P.  M. 

P.  S.  1  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  both  M-^ —  and  his 
friend  are  staunch  Tories ;  but  I  don't  deny,  that  tbi?  might 
have  some  effect  in  increasing  my  love  for  them. 


LETTER  XL 

TO  THE    SAME, 


I  HEJiiio  it  mentioned  at  Mr.  McEenzie's,  that  a  triennial 
dinner,  tn  honour  of  ILibert  Bums,  was  about  to  take  place  ; 
and  thinking  it  would  be  a  good  opportuiiity  for  me  to  see  a 


-^ 
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larger  number  of  Scots  literati  than  I  had  yet  met  with  col- 
lected together,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  I  found,  on  inquiring,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
▼ast  multitude  of  persons  i^bo  wished  to  be  present,\  the  ori« 
ginal  plan  of  the  dinner  had  been  necessarily  departed  from, 
and  the  company  were  to  assemble,  not  in  a  ta^ro,  for  no 
tavern  in  Edinburgh  could  accommodate  them,  but  in  the 
Assembly-Rooms  in  George-Street.  Even  so,  1  was  told, 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  rather  than  a  superfluity 
of  room  I  and,  indeed,  when  I  went  to  buy  my  ticket,  I  found 
no  more  remained  to  be  sold.  But  1  procured  one  afterwards 
through  Mr..McKenzie ;  and  W-*—  arriving  firom  the  country 
the  same  day,  (  wen(  to  the  place  in  company  with  him*  He 
19  hand  in  glove  with  half  of  the  stewards,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  himself  smuggled  in.  I  send  you  a  copv  of 
the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal^  which  contains  the  best 
newspaper  account  of  the  affair  I  have  met  with,  but  shall 
proceed  to  favour  you  with  a  few  of  my  own  observations  in 
addition. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  talk  and  think  of  the  Scotch 
as  a  cold  phlegmatic  people,  would  have  been  convinced  of 
their  mistake  by  a  single  glance  at  the  scene  which  met  my 
eyes  when  I  entered.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  tri* 
umphant  display  of  national  enthu^^asn,  and  had  never  tx- 
pected  to  witness  any  diaplay  within  many  thousand  degrees 
of  it,  under  any  thing  else  than  the  instantaneous  impulse  of 
some  glorious  victory.  The  room  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
I  had  already  seen  it  lighted  up  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  ball ; 
but  neither  its  me  nor  its  splendour  had  then  made  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  conunon-place  impression  on  my  mind.  But 
now — what  a  sight  was  here  !  A  hall  of  most  majestic  pro- 
portions— ^its  walls,  and  hangings,  and  canopies  of  crimson, 
giving  a  magical  richness  of  effect  to  the  innumerable  chande- 
liers with  which  its  high  roof  appeared  to  be  starred  and  glow- 
ing— the  air  overhead  alive  with  the  breath  of  lutes  and 
trumpets — below,  the  whole  mighty  area  paved  with  human 
faces,  (for  the  crowd  was  such  that  nothing  of  the  tables 
could  at  first  be  seen,) — ^the  highest,  and  the  wisest,  and  the 
best  of  a  nation  assembled  together — and  all  for  what  ?  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  one  low-born  peasant.  What  & 
lofty  tribute  to  the  true  nobility  of  Nature ! — ^Wfaat  a  glori- 
ous Tindication  of  the  born  majesty  of  Qenius ! 
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With  difficulty  we  procured  «eat8  al  the  lower  extremity  cif 

the  Hall,  at  the  table  where  Captain  A of  the  Nav  j  pre- 

tided  as  croupier — a  fine  manly  looking  fellow,  with  a  world 

•f  cordial  jollity  in  his  face.  -  W chose  to  sit  at  this  ta« 

ble,  as  he  afterwards  told  mei  because,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
experiencet  he  had  found  the  fare  of  a  public  dinoer  uni** 
formly  much  better  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
croupier  or  president ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be  the 
oase  elsewhere,'  the  fare  where  we  sat  was  most  excelleot. 
We  had  turbot  in  perfection — a  haunch  of  prime  yenison-^ 
.the  red-deer  I  believe — and  every  thin|^,  itf  short,  which 
could  have  been  selected  to  make  ,9l  private  dinner  delicious. 
The  port  and  sherry  allowed  by  the.traiteur  were  by  np 

means  to  be  sneezed  at ;  but  W bad  determined  to  make 

himself  as  happy  as  possible,  and  his  servant  produced  a  . 
bottle  of  hock  and  another  of  the  sparkler  during  duiner. 
Afterwards,  we  exchanged  our  port  for  very  tolerable  claret, 
and  we  had  filberts  and  olives  at  will ;  which  being  the  case, 
entre  notia,  no  man  could  complain  of  his  desert* 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Murray,  an  advocate  of 
considerable  note  ;  a  pleasant  gentlemanlike  person,' so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  (for  he  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  roona 
from  us,)  and  close  around  him  were  gathered  a  great  num- 
ber  of  the  leading  members  of  the  same  profession.  Among 
the  rest  Jeffrey.  A  universal  feeling  of  regret  appeared  to 
fill  the  company,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scott, 
who  was  expected  to  have  taken  his  place  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  president,  and  would  have  come  to  town  for  the  pur- 
pose  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  severe  attack  of  illnesr« 
In  different  parts  of  the  room,  a  variety  of  distinguished  in* 
dividuals,   of  whom  I   had  often  heard,  were  successively 

'  pointed  out  to  me  by  W ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I 

could  collect  my  senses,  sufficiently  to  take  any  very  accurate 
inspection  of  their  physiognomies.  Wherever  I  looked,  I 
aaw  faces  ennobled  by  all  the  eloquence  of  a  pure  and  lofty 
enthusiasm.  It  was  evident,  that  all  had  the  right  feeling  ; 
and  at  such  a  moment  it  appeared  to  me  a  comparatively 
femall  matter  which  of  them  had  the  celebrity  even  of  genius. 

After  dinner,  tho'president  rose  and  proposed  Th»  Menuh 
ry  of  the  Pod.  The  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  the  toaat 
was  delivered  with  all  the  ease  of  a  practised  speaker,  and 
was  by  no  meanfe  devoid  of  traces  of  proper  feeluig.    But,  I 
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confess,  en  the  whole,  its  eflect  was  to  me  rather  a  disap* 
pointing  one.  The  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  company  was 
9ich,  that  nothing  could  have  been  pitched  in  a  key  too 
high  for  them  ;  and  the  impression  of  Mr.  Murray's  address 
had  certainly^  in  their  state  of  feeling  at  the  moment,  more  of 
»  chilling  than  an  elevating  effect.  I  thought  him  jpeciriiar<' 
ly  unhappy  ia  the  choice  of  a  few  poetical  quotations  with 
which  he  diversified  his  speech — ^fhat  from  Swift's  Rhapsody^ 
hi  particular,  was  extremely  unfortunate.  Wbs(t  good  effect 
could  be  produced  en  such  an  occasion  as  this,,  fay  repeating 
such  lines  as  those  about 

**  Not  beggar's  brat  on  balk  begotv 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Sco^ 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

Tbe  spawn  or  Bridwellor  the^ws. 

Not  infants  dropped  tbe  spurious  pledges 

Of  gypsies  littenns  under  hedges 

Are  so  disqualified  oy  fate 

To  rise  in  churcb,  or  taw,  or  state, 

As  he  whom  Phoibus  id  hU  ire, 

Has  blasted  wkb  poetic  fire,"  &.c. 

Nor  were  the  fine  verses  of  Milton  much  more  appropriate 
fo  the  occasiooi  although  their  own  grandeur  would. proba- 
bly kave  prevented  them  from  being  at  all  disagreeable  ia 
the  hearings  had  Mr.  Murray's  recollection  been  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  recite  them  with  facility.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  most  of  those,  whose  lips  "Phcebus  tips 
with  fire,"*'  poor  Burns  was  assuredly  not  one' who  neglected, 
for  the  uke  of  t{ie  Muses, 

**  To  sport  with  Amarylfis  in  the  shade, 
Or  widi  the  tangles  ot  Neera's  hair.'*     ^ 

But  it  wonid  he  ^nite  silly  to  trouble  you  with  such  mintUa 
as  these  ;  the  true  defect  lay  in  selecting,  to  preside  in  such 
an  assembly,  upon  snch  an  occasion,  any  other  than  a  man 
of  great  reputation  and  rank  in  literature^  Had  such  a 
person  been  selected,  and  had  he,  as  it  might  have  happened, 
eonimitted  the  very  same  faults  which  Mr.  Murray  did  com- 
mit, tbe  impressbo  of  his  general  character  would  still  have 
been  suflicient  to  prevent  the  company  from  regarding,  other* 
wise  than  with  a  favourable  eye,  even  the  defects  of  one  in  whom 
they  would  have  been  eager  and  proud  fo recognize  the  intek 
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lectual  kintman  of  their  great  poet.  But,  iif  <he  first  place,  it 
ia  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man  should  be  chosen  to 
direct  and  guide  the  enthusiasm  of  a  meeting  in  honour  of 
'Sobert  Bums,  merely  because  he,  himself,  enjoys  a  tolerable 
degree  of  reputation  as  a  Scottish  barrister ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  every  point  in  which  such  a  person  so  chosen  fiiils  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  the  effect  of  making  men  re- 
COT  to  thh  original  difficulty,  with  an  increasing  and  a  .moat 
unpleasant  pertinacity.  There  was,  perhaps,  an  injudieiona 
degree  of  courage  in  Mr.  Murray's  attempt ;  but  <<  evetUus 

It  is  a  much  easier  thing,  however,  to  say  who  should  ilof, 
thin  who  should  have  presided  on  this  occasion;  It  leema 
that,  among  others,  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  been  talked- of ;  bathe 
had  the  good  seffse  to  reject  the  proposal  without  hesitation. 
And  with  what  face,  indeed,  coald  he,  the  author  of  the  long- 
est, and  most  deliberate,  and  most  elal>orate  attack  that  ever 
assailed  the  character  of  Burns — an  attack  of  which,  with  all 
my  tolerance  for  Jeffrey's  failings,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
whole  spirit  and  tone  are  radically  and  essentially  abomba* 
ble — ^with  what  face  could  he  have  presumed  to  occupy  the 
first  place  in  an  assembly  of  men,  whose  sole  bond  of  union 
could  be  nothing  else  than  that  feeling  of  deep,  tender,  and 
reverential  admiration  of  poor  Burn's  memory,  his  own  want 
of  whh;h  had  been  so  decidedly,  or  rather,  so  ostentatiously 
held  forth  ?.Many  people  can  see  some  excuse-— and  I  myself 
can  imagine  some  explanation  of  the  irreverent  way  in  which  ^ 
Mr.  Jeffrey  has  accustomed  himself  to  treat  his  own  great  po- 
etical contemporaries.  But  I  know  not,  neither  can  I  ima- 
gine, upon  what  principle  a  man  of  his  fine  understanding, 
and  fine  feelmg  too,  should  have  esteemed  himself  justifi- 
able in  concentrating  the  whole  pitiless  vigour  of  his  satire 
upon  the  memory  of  one,  whose  failings,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  entitled  to  so  much  compassion  as  those  of  Robert 
Burns — in  exhausting  his  quiver  of  poisoned  shafts  in  pierc^ 
log  and  lacerating  the  resting-place  of  one,  whose  living  name 
must  always  be  among  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  posses- 
sions of  his  countrymen.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Jeffrey 
displayed  in  that  attack  a  very  lamentable  defect,  not'merely 
of  nationality  of  feeling,  but  of  humanity  of  feeling.  If  the 
pride  of  being  the  countryman  of  Burns  was  not  enough  to 
make  Jeffrey  a  lenient  observer  of  his  errors,  there  were  abnn- 
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fhrnce  of  otber  considerations  of  a  yet  higher  kind,  which 
should  oot  ba^e  come  vainly  to  the  aid  of  that  honourable 
pride.  Alas !  how  easy  a  thing  is  it  for  us,  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  ease — ^who  have  "  been  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day" — how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  for  such  as  we  are,  to  despise  and  deride  the 
power  of  temptations,  that  might  be  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  unhinge  all  the  resolutions,  and  darken  all  the 
destinies  of  one  who  bad  been  accustomed,  in  good  earnest, 
to  drink  the  water  of  bUtemess^  ixnd  eat  Ms  bread  in-  the  sweat . 
of  hts  brow!  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  have  comfort'^ 
able  homes,  and  #Dil|;enial  occupations,  to  rail  against  the 
dissipated  habits  of  a  poor  wandering  poet,  compelled  to  waste 
bia  best  days  in  degrading  druggeries,  and  night  after  night 
to  find  himself  surrounded  in  his  own  narrow  dwelling  by  aU 
the  depressing  and  contracting  squalors  of  penury. 

The  rule  of  judging  as  we  would  be  judged,  altbougb  an 
excellent  one,  sorely,  in  the  main,  must  be  taken,  I  tbink, 
with  ^  great  sequela  of  exceptions.  It  is  the  besetting  tempta- 
tion of  many  natures,  and  honest  natures  too,  to 

"  Coal|ionnd  for  sina  they  are  inellned  iOf  ' 

By  duQoiiig  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

And  perhaps  few  sins  are  more  "  damoed''  upon  this  prin- 
ciple than  those  of  the  bottle.  Tou  might  as  well  attempt  to 
make  a  deaf  man  comprehend  the  excellencies  of  Mozart,  as 
to  convince  some  people  that  it  is  a  venial  thing  to  be  fond 
of  an  extra  glass  of  claret  Many  even  of  those  who  take 
great  pleasure  in  society,  can  never  be  brought  to  understand 
why  people  should  eet  tipsy  when  they  meet  together  round 
a  table.  The  delight  which  they  experience  in  company,  is 
purely  rational — derived  froip  nothing  but  the  animated  and 
invigorated  collision  of  con^nding  and  sporting  intellects, 
Tbey  have  wit  and  wisdom  for  their  share,  and  they  have 
little  reason  to  complain ;  but  what  do  they  know  about  the 
full,  hearty,  glorious  swine  of  jollity  f  How  can  tbey  ever 
.sympathise  with  the  misty  felicity  of  a  man  singing 

«*  It  ii  the  moon—I  ken  her  horn !" 

I  think  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  say  any  thing  about 
Boms,  who  has  not  joined  in  this  choru^,  although  timber- 
tur»ed,  and  sat  till  day-light,  although  married. 

9 
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Tiie  first  healths  (after  some  of  mere  formality)  were  ibow 
of  the  motheff  of  Burns — for  she,  it  seems^is  still  aliye,  in  ex- 
treme old  age  ;  bis  widovr^  the  "  Jean/*  of  his  poetry — and 
his  sons.  A  gentleman  who  proposed  one  of  these  toasts, 
mentioned  a  little  anecdote,  which  gave  infinite  delight  to. all 
present,  and  which  will  do  so  to  you.  After  the  last. of  these 
triennial  meetings,  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  was  settled 
on  Mrs.  Bums,  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  large  fortane, 
Mr*  Maule  of  Panmure.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, has  since  that  time  gone  out  to  India  in  a  medical  capa* 
city;  and  being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  situation  of 
some  little  emolument,  the  first  use  h€  i»ade  of  his  suceess 
was  to  provide  for  bis  mother,  in  such  a  way  as  enabled  her 
to .  decline  any  farther  continuanee  of  Mr.  Maule's  bounty — 
conduct,  %8  was  well  said,  '^  worthy  of  the  wife  and  son  of 
the  high-souled  Bums" — one  who,  in  spite  of  ail  bb  faults, 
and  all  his  difficulties,  contrived,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  proud 
independence,  to  owe  no  man  any  thing  when  he  died.  By 
the  way,  the  person  who  mentioned  this  was  the  same  George 
Thomson,  whose  name  is  sa  intimately  associated  with  that  of 
3ums,  in  the  great  collection  of  Scots  Music. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Scott  was  then  proposed,  in  terms  of 
such  warmth  as  might  fit  the  occasion,  by  the.  Chairman. 
That  of  Mr.  McKenzie  was  given  by  Mr.  Clerk,  a  cele- 
brated advocate,  and  prefaced  by  some  very  elegant  sentences 
respecting  the  early  and  effectual  patronage  extended  by  him 
to  Burns  in  the  Mirror.  Mr.  Jeffi-ey  then  rose  and  proposed 
the  health  of  Thomas  Campbell,  with  a  neat  allusion  to  bis 
late  exquisite  sketch  of  the  character  of  Burns  in  the  **  Spe- 
cimens." I  assure  you,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate, 
or  more  delightful,  than  the  way  in  which  all  these  toasts 
were  reci^ived -by  the  c^mj^u^jj^^you  will  see  well  enough 
by  the  paper  I  '^SSMHH|H|m  given;    I  am 

sorry  to  say,  thsMboi^l^^l^^^^n^fgiven,  occupied  not  a 
little  of  my  attentioD.  It  was  obvious  from  the  way  in  which 
things  went  on»that  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
one  or  two  of  their  friends  among  the  ste wands,  hadprevioaslj 
arranged  among  themselves  what  toasts  should  be  proposed, 
and  in  what  order;  nor  could  the  -business  of  such  a  meeting 
be  well  conducted  without  some  such  preparation.  I  well 
knew  before  I  went,  that,  as  it  happened,  those  gentlemea 
wh<»  took  the  chief  direction  in  this  affair,  were  all  keen  Whi^. 
Butt  never  considered  this  as  a  circumstance  of  the  slightest 
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importance,  nor  expected,  most  assuredly,  that  it  would  at  all 
show  itseir  in  the  conduct  of  the  assembly.    I  regarded  poli- 
tics and  parties  as  things  that  had  not  the  lea^t  connexion 
with  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  and  expected,  indeed,  that 
they  would  haye  been  most  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  for 
the  Yery  p«irpose  of  rendering  the  meeting  as  universally  and 
geniaUy  delightful  as  possible.    I  was,  however,  sadly  disap- 
pointed.    It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.     It  is  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  not  one  of  these  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
the  common  candour  or  manliness,  in  a  meeting,  the  object 
of  which' was  so  purely  to  do  honour  to  poetical  genius,  to 
propose  the  health  either  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Southey,  or 
of  Coleridge.    I  could  not  have  helie^ed  that  the  influence 
of  paltry  prejudices  could  ever  be  allowed  to  control  in  such 
a  way  the  conduct  of  men  so  well  entitled  to  be  aboTe  their 
sphere.    Even  by  the  confession  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
jtself,  these  men  are  three  of  (he  greatest  poetical  geniuses 
our  island  ever  has  produced.    Their  choice  of  subjects,  their 
style  of  versification,  and  various  other  particulars,  are  ridi- 
culed ;  but  it  is  no  where  dented,  that  even  their  errors  are 
entitled  to  derive  some  little  shelter  from  the  originality,  power* 
smd  beauty,  of  the  productions  in  which  they  make  their  ap* 

Eearance.  I  an  inoeed  very  much-  at  a  loss  to  comprehend, 
ow. any  man  of  intelligence  could  satisfy  hit  conscience, 
that  he  did  Mght  in  proposing,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
the  healths  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  nay  even  of  Montgomery, 
(for  such  was  the  case)  and  omitting  to  do  the  same  honour 
to  the  great  names  I  have  mentioned.  Surely  here  was  a 
sad  descent  from  that  pure  elevation  on  which  tbe  true  critic, 
and  the  true  philosopher,  must  ever  stand.  I  hadoo  concep* 
tion  previoody  of  the  real  extent  to  which,  in  this  country  of 
political  strife,  the  absurdities  of  party  spleen  are  carried^ 
even  by  men  of  eminence  and  virtue.  I  had  no  suspicion, 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Jeffrey,  or  even  as  Mr.  Murray,  would 
hare  dared  to  show,  alawst  to  confess  himself,  incapable  of 
overlooking  the  petty  discrepancies  of  political  opinion,  in 
forming  his  estimate  of  a  great  English  poet's  character.  It 
is  not  thus  that  a  man  can  hope  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  or  to  exert  a  permanent  sway  over  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  regard'to  Jeffrey,  above  all,  I  confess  I  was 
grieved  to  detect  so  much  littleness,  where  I  had  been  willing 
to  look  for  very  di&rent  things.  I  was  grieved,  indeed,  to 
disoover  that  he  also,  even  out  of  his  Review^  is  in  a  great 
measure  one  that 
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-**  narrows  his  mind, 


And  to  party  gives  up  what  was  meant  for  maDkind.'*  ' 

That  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  found  reason  to  change  some  of  the 
opinions  he  had  once  expressed  concerning  Robert  Bums, 
was,  in  part  at  least,  admitted  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  speeches 
he  delivered  on  this  rery  occasion.  Nay,  had  it  not  been  so, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  have  been  better  for  bira  to 
have  kept  altogether  «way  from  the  assembly.  Having  laid 
aside  the  worst  of  his  prejudices  against  poor  Bums,  why 
should  he  not  have  been  proud  and  joyful  in  finding  and  em-' 
ploying  such  an  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  a  great  poet, 
who— himself  the  purest  of  men,  and  leading  and  baring 
everted  the  holiest  and  o^ost  dignified  of  lives — bad  not  dis- 
dained to  come  forward  at  an  earlier  and  a  less  triampbant 
period,  as  the  defender  and  guardian  of  the  reputation  of  his 
frailer  brother  f  What  had  parties,  and  systems,  and  schools, 
and  nicknames,  to  do  with  such  a  matter  as  this  ?  Are  there 
no  healing  moments  in  which  men  can  afford  to  be  free  frona 
the  fetters  of  their  p^tty  self-love  f  Is  the  hour  of  genial  and  cor- 
dial tenderness,  when  man  meets  man  to  celebrate  the  memoiy 
of  one  who  has  con/erred  honour  on  their  commoD  nature — ^is 
even  that  sacred  hour  to  be  polluted  and  profaned  by  any  poi- 
sonous sprinklings  of  the  week-dajr  paltriness  of  life  ? — Mv 
displeasure,  in  regard  to  this  affiiir,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
my  displeasure  m  regard  to  the  geiieral  treatment  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  the  poems  of 
this  man  should  be  little  rea3  and  little  admired  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  claim  for  themselves  the  character  of  taste 
and  intelligence — that  they  should  furnish  little,  except  sub- 
jects of  mirth  and  scoro,  to  those  who,  by  their  oivn  writings, 
would  direct  the  judgment  of  others — these  are  things  which 
affect  some  of  his  admirers  with  astonishment — ^they  affect  me 
with  no  sentiments  but  those  of  humility  and  grief.  The  de- 
light .which  is  conferred  by  vivid  descriptions  of  stranger 
events  and  stronger  impulses  than  we  ourselves  experience, 
is  adapted  for  all  men,  and  m  s^n  nniversal  delight.  That 
part  of  our  nature  to  which  they  address  themselves,  not  only 
exists  in  every  man  originally,  but  has  its  existence  fostered 
and  cherished  by  the  incidents  of  every  life.  To  find  a  man 
who  has  no  relish  for  the  poetry  of  Love  or  of  War,  is  almost 
as  impossible  as  to  find  one  that  does  not  enjoy  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  or  the  softness  of  moon«light.    The  poetry  of 
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ambition,  hatred^  rereoge,  pleases  mascaline  minds  in  the 
same  manoer  as  the  flashing  of  lightnings  and  the  roaring  of 
cataracts.  But  there  are  other  things  in  man  and  in  nature, 
besides  tumultuoiis  passions  and  tempestuous  scenes— and  be 
thiit  is  a  very  great  poet,  may  be  by  no  means  a  very  popu« 
lar  one. 

The  critics  who  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  cboosin|  the 
themes  of  his  poetry  among  a  set  of  objects  new  and  unmte- 
resting  to  their  OHnds,  would  have  seen,  bad  they  been  suffi- 
ciently acute,  or  would  have  confessed,  bad  they  been  suffi- 
ciently candid,  that,  bad  he  so  willed  it,  be  might  have  been 
among  the  best  and  roost  powerful  masters  in  other  branches' 
of  his  art,  more  adapted  to  the  generality  of  mankind  and  for 
themselves.  The  martial  music  in  the  hall  of  €lifford  was 
neglected  by  the  Shepherd  Lord,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
have  rendered  the  poet  that  cel^rates  him  such  a  poet  as  he  is. 

^  Love  had  he  seen  in  hots  where  poor  men  Ue, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  riHs ; 

The  silence  that » in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.** 

Before  a  man  can  understand  and  relish  his  poems,  his  tnind 
must,  in  some  measure,  pass  through  the  same  sober  disci- 
pline— a  discipline  that  calms,  but  does  not  weaken  the  spirit 
—that  blends  together  the  understanding  and  the  affections, 
and  improves  both  by  the  mixture.  The  busy  life  of  cities, 
the  ordinary  collisions  of  sarcasm  and  indifference,  steel  the 
miod  against  the  emotions  that  are  bred  and  nourished  nmctig 
those  miiet  valleys,  so  dear  to  the  Shepherd  Lord  and  his 
poet  What  we  cannot  understand,  it  is  a  very  common,  and, 
lodeedy  a  very  natural  thing,  for  us  to  undervalue ;  and  it  may 
be  suspected,  that  some  of  the  merriest  witticisms  which  have 
been  nttered  against  Mr.  Wordsworth,  have  bad  their  origin 
in  the  pettishness  and  dissatisfaction  of  minds  unaccustomed 
and  anwilling  to  make,  either  to  others  or  to  themselves,  any 
eonfessioos  of  incapacity. 

But  I  am  wandering  sadly  from  him,  who,  as  Wordsworth 
has  beautiAiIly  expressed  it. 


'^  walked'in  gkiry  and  In  joy, 

inside.' 

r  next. 

P.M. 


Following  his  plough  along  the  mountain  side.*' 
-—However,  I  shall  come  back  to  him  in  my  next. 
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LETTER  XII. 
to  the  same. 

Dear  David, 

Iff  order  to  catch  the  post  a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  off 
my  letter  before  my  subject  wa^  half  concluded  ;  which, 
doubtless,  you  will  attribute  chiefly,  or  entirely,  to  my  old 
passion  for  parentheses  and  episodes*  To  return  to  my  t^s 
— ^the  Burn's  dinner. 

One  of  the  best  speeches,  perhaps  the  very  best,  delivered 
during  the   whole  of  the  evening,   was  that  of  Mr.  J 
Wilson,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Wilson  from  W f   but  he 

had  been  out  of  Edinburgh  ever  since  my  arrival,  and  in- 
deed  liad  walked  only  fifty  miles  that  very  morning,  in  order 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  He  showed  no  symptoms, 
however,  of  being  fatigued  with  his  journey,  and  his  style 
of  eloquence,  above  all,  whatever  faults  it  might  have,  dis- 
played certainly  no  deficiency  of  freshness  and  vigour.  As 
I  know  you  admire  some  of  his  verses  very  much,  you  will 
be  pliftased  with  a  sketch  of  his  appearance.  He  is,  I  imagine^ 
(but  I  guess  principally  from  the  date  of  his  Oxford  prize 
poem)  some  ten  years  your  junior  and  mme — a  very  robust 
athletic  tpan,  broad  across  the  back — ^firm  set  upon  his  limbs 
— ^and  having  altogether  very  much  of  that  sort  of  air  which  i% 
inseparable  frdm  the  coasciousneflis  of  great  bodily  energies. 
I  suppose  in  leaping,  wrestling,  or  boxing,  he  might  easily 
beat  any  of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries — and  I  rather  sus- 
pect, that  in  speaking,  he  would  have  as  easy  a  triumph  over 
the  whole  of  them,  except  Coleridge.  In  complexion,  he  is 
the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  genuine  or  ideal 
OotL  His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sicarabrian  yellow ;  his  eyes 
are  of  the  lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  clearest  blue  ; 
and  the  blood  glows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fervour  as  it 
did,  according  to  the  description  of  Jornandes,  in  those  of 
the  <<  Bello  gaudentes  prselio  ridente's  Teutones"  of  Attila.  I 
had  never  suspected  before  I  saw  him,  that  such  extreme  fair- 
ness and  freshness  of  complexion  could  be  compatible  with  so 
much  variety  and  teodeniess,  but  above  all,  with  so  much  depth 
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€pf  espressioD.  His  forehead  \%  finely,  but  strangely  shaped  | 
(he  regions  of  pure  fancy,  and  of  pure  wit  being  both  develo" 
ped  m  a  very  striking  nianner->-whi<fh  is  but  seldom  the  case 
jh  any  one  indiTidual^— and  the  organ  of  observation  having  - 
projected  the  sinus  frontalis  to  a  degree  that  is  altogether  i^n- 
conuDon.  I  have  never  seen  a  physiognomy  which  could 
pass  with  so  much  rapidity  from  the  serious  to  the  most  lndi<* 
crous  of  effects*  It  is  more  eloquent,  both  in  its  gravity  and 
in  its  levity,  than  almost  any  countenance  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  in  any  one  cast  of  expression ;  and  yet  I  am  not  with« 
out  my  suspicions,  that  the  versatility  of  its  language  may,  ia 
the  end,  take  away  from  its  power. 

In  a  coavivial  meeting— -<nore  particularly  after  the  first 
two  hours  are  over — the  beauty  to  which  men  are  most  alive 
in  any  piece  of  eloquence  is  that  which  depends  on  its  being 
impregnated  and  instinct  with  feeliagr    Of  this  beauty,  no 

eloquence  can  be  more  full  than  that  of  Mr.  J Wilson. 

His  declamation  is  often  loose  and  irregular  to  an  extent  that 
is  not  quite  worthy  ot  a  man  of  his  fine  education  and  maecu- 
line  powers ;  but  all  is  redeemed,  and  more  than  redeemed, 
by  bis  rich  abundance  of  quick,  generous,  and  expensive 
ieeliog.  The  flashing  brightness,  and  now  and  then  the  still 
more  expressive  dimness  of  his  eye — and  the  tremulous  music 
of  a  voice  that  is  equally  at  home  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
of  notes — and  the  attitude  bent  forward  with  an  earnestness 
to  which  the  graces  could  make  no  valuable  addition — all 
together  compose  an  index  wfaicfa  they  that  ruu  may  read — 
a  rod  of  communication  to  whose  electricity  no  heart  is  bar< 
red.  Inaccuracies  of  language  are  small  matters  when  the  ear 
is  fed  With  the  wild  and  mysterious  cadences  of  the  most  na- 
tural of  all  melodies,  and  the  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  bright  sugges^ns  of  an  imagination,  whose  only  fault 
lies  in  the  uncontrmiable  profusion  with  which  it  scatters  forth 
its  fruits.  With  sucP^iRs  as  these,  and  with  the  noblest  of 
themes  to  excite  and  adorn  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Wilson,  had  he  been  in  the  church,  would  have  left  all  the 
impassioned  preachers  I  have  ever  beard,  many  thousand 
{.eagues  behind  him.  Nor  do  I  at  all  question,  that  even  in 
some  departments  of  his  own  profession  of  the  law,  had  he 
in^f  ood  earnest  devoted  his  energies  to  its  service,  his  success 
might  have  been  equally  brilliant.  But  bis  ambition  had 
probably  taken  too  decidedly  another  turn;  nor,  perhap?, 
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wovld  it  be  quite  fair,  either  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  to  wish 
thftt  the  thiog  bad  been  otherwise. 

As  Mr.  VVilsop  has  not  oniv  a  great  admiratio0,^bur  a 
great  private  friendship  for  Mr.  Hoger,  his  eloquence  dis* 
plajedy  it  is  probable,  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  large 
share  of  everj  feeline  that  might  most  happily  inspire  it.  His 
theme  was,  indeed,  the  very  best  that  the  occasion  coold  have 
thrown  in  his  war;  for  what  homage  could  be  so  appro- 
priate, or  so  grateful  to  the  manes  of  Bumat  ^  ^^^  which 
sought  to  attain  its  object  by  welcoming  and  honoorii^  the 
only  worthy  successor  of  his  genius  ?  I  wish  I  could  recall 
for  your  delight  any  portion  or  those  glowing  words  in  wliich 
this  enthusiastic  speaker  strove  to  embody  bis  own  ideas — 
and  indeed  those  of  his  audience— concemior  the  high  and 
holy  connexion  which  exists  between  the  dead  and  Ae  living 
peasant — both  **  sprung  from  the  ve^  bosom  of  the  people,'' 
both  identifymg  themselves  in  all  things  with  the  spirit  of 
'  their  station,  and  endeavouring  to  ennoble  themselves  only  by 
elevating  it  It  was  thus,  indeed,  that  a  national  assembly 
might  most  effectually  do  honour  to  a  national  poet.  This 
was  the  true  spirit  for  a  commemoration  of  Robert  Bums. 

The  effect  which  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  produced  on  Hogg 
himself,  was,  to  my  mind^  by  far  the  most  delightful  thing 
that  happened  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  Shep- 
herd was  one  of  the  stewards,  and  in  every  point  of  view  be 
must  have  expected  some  particular  notice  to  be  taken  of  his 
name ;  but  either  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  being  spoken 
of  at  so  early  an  hour,  or  was  entirely  thrown  off  his  balance 
by  the  extraordinary  flood  of  eloqueuce  which  Mr.  Wilson 

E cured  out  to  do  honour  to  his  genius;  for  nothing  could 
e  more  visibly  unaffected  than  the  air  of  utter  blank  amaze*  . 
ment  with  which  he  rose  to  return  his  thanks.  He*  rose,  by 
the  way,  long  before  the  time  came.  He%ad  listened  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  some  minutes,  without  co%)rehending  the  drift 
of  his  discourse ;  but  when  once  he  fairiv  discovered  that  he 
himself  was  the  theme,  be  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  face 
flushed  aH  over  deeper  than  scarlet,  and  eyes  brimful  of  tears, 
devoured  the  words  of  the  speaker, 

**  Like  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness, 
Rejoicing  o  er  bis  manna." 

His  voice,  when  he  essayed  to  address  the  company,  seemed 
at  first  entirely  to  fail  him ;  but  be  found  means  to  make  ns 
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Ilea/  a  very  few  words,  wbicb  told  better  tban  aoy  speech 
could  have  done  :  "  Pve  aye  been  vera  proudy  gendemen^^ 
(said  he)  "  to  he  a  Scoff  poet — and  I  teat  never  sae  proud  oU 
as  I  am  just  noo.  I  believe  there  was  no  one  there  who  did 
not  sympathize  heartily  with  this  roost  honest  piide.  For  my 
part,  1  began  to  be  quite  in  love  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

In  process  of  time,  the  less  jovial  members  of  the  company 

began  to  effect  their  retreat,  and  W and  I,  espying  some 

vacant  places  at  the  table  where  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  £ttrick 
Shepherd  were  seated,  were  induced  to  shift  our  situation,  for 
tbe  sake  of  being  nearer  these  celebrated  characters.  I  was 
placed^  within  a  few  feet  of  Hogg,  and  introduced  to  Wilson 
across  the  table,  and  soon  found,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
bottle  circulated  in  this  quarter,  that  both  of  them  inherited, 
in  perfection,  the  old  feud  of  Bums  against  the  "  agum  po^ 
tores.*^  As  to  tbe  bottle,  indeed,  I  should  exclude  Hoeg ; 
for  he,  long  before  I  came  into  bis  neighbourhood,  had 
finished  the  bottle  of  port  allowed  by  our  traiteur,  and  was 
deep  in  a  huge  jug  of  whiskey  toddy — in  tbe  manufacture  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  excel  almost  as  much  as  Bums  did — 
and  in  its  consumption  too,  although  happily  in  rather  a  more 
moderate  degree. 

After  this  time,  I  suspect  the  prescribed  order  of  toasts  be- 

Sn  to  be  sadly  neglected,  for  long  speeches  were  uttered 
\m  remote  comers,  nobody  knew  by  whom  or  about 
what ;  song  after  song  was  volunteer'd ;  and,  all  the  cold  re- 
straints of  sobriety  being  gradually  thawed  by  the  sun  of 
festive  cheer, 

"  Wit  walked  the  rounds,  and  music  filled  the  air.** 

The  inimitable  '^  Jolly  Beggais"  of  tbe  poet,  which  has  lately* 
been  set  to  music,  was  got  up  in  high  style,  the  songs  beine 
exquisitely  sung  by  Messrs.  Swift,  Templeton,  and  Lees^  and 

tbe  recitative  read  wiih  ranch  effect  by  Mr.  B .  But  even 

this  entertainment,  with  all  its  inherent  variety,  «^as  too  regular 
for  the  taste  of  the  assembly.  The  chairman  himself  broke  in. 
upon  it  the  first,  by  proposing  a  yeiy  appropriate  toast,  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  naturalise  in  Caroiganshire ;  this  again 
called  up  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  conceived  that  some 
compliment  had  been  intended  for  a  club  of  which  he  is  pre- 
sident ;  in  short,  compliments  and  toasts  became  so  inteil^ed 
and  interlarded,  that  nobody  could  think  ef  taking  up  the 
thread  of  *'The  Jolly  Beggara"  again.    By  tbe  way,  this 

10 
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inimitable  Cantata  is  not  to  be  fdund  in  Currie's  edition,  and 
I  suspect  you  are  a  stranger  even  to  its  name ;  and  yet,  had 
Burns  Jeft  nothing  more  than  this  behind  him,  1  think  be 
would  still  have  left  enough  to  justiry  all  the  honour  in  which 
bis  genius  is  held.  There  does  not  exist,  in  any  one  piece 
tbruiighout  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry,  such  a  col« 
leciinn  of  true,  fresh,  and  characteristic  lyrics.  Here  we  have 
nothing,  indeed,  that  is  very  high,  but  we  have  much  that  is 
very  tender.  What  can  be  better  in  its  way,  than  the  fine 
song  *^(  ihe  Highland  Widow,  '"  wha  had  in  money  a.  well 
been  douked  i^ 

**  A  Highland  lad  my  love  wm  bom^ 

The  Lowland  laws  be  held  in  scorn  ; 

But  he  still  was  faithful  to  his  clan. 

My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

With  his  philabeg  and  tartan  plaid^ 

And  good  claymore  down  by  nis  side, 

The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan* 

My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

«S\ngr,  Aey,  my  braw  Min  Highlandman,        -^ 
Singf  ho,  myhraiw  John  Htftuandmanj 
There'  sm4  a  lad  in  a*  the  ton' 
fFai  nuOchfor  my  John  Highlandman,^^ 

And  that  fine  Penseroso  close, 

^  But  oh !  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last. 
And  bound  him-in  a  dungeon  fast; 
,  My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 

Tnev've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandmsn. 
And  now,  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
Departed  joys  that  ne'er  return  ; 
No  comfort — but  a  hearty  can, 
When  1  think  on  John  Highlandman.*' 

The  Little  Fiddler,  who  ^lo  vain,  dasi)  offers  his  servicfs  tm 
console  her,  is  conceived  m  the  most  happy  taste* 

*'  A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 
1  -  Wha  used  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle^ 

Her  strapping  limb  and  gausy  middle,, 

{He  reached  nae  higher,} 
Bad  holed  his  heartie  like  a  riddle. 

And  blawn't  on  fire. 
fPt*  hand  on  haunch^  and  umoard  ee, 
Ife  crooned  hie  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 
7%en  in  an  Anoeo  key, 

TkeweeApoUo 
Set  off  wOh  allegretto  glee, 

Hitgigasoh:* 
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Bot  the  finest  part  of  the  whole,  is  the  old  Scottish  Sol- 
dier's ditty.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is  no  question,  that  half 
of  the  best  ballads  Campbell  ius  written  are  the  legitimate 
progeny  of  seme  of  these  lines. 

1 

^  I  am  a  son  of  Mare,  vrho  have  been  in  many  wars, 

And  shew  my  cuts  aod  scare  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  «  trench. 

Vfh»n  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the  dfrum. 
Myprenticeshlp  I  passed  where  my  leader  hreathed  his  last, 

When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram ; '' 
1  served  out  my  trade  when  the  eallant  game  was  play'd, 

And  the  Moro  low  was  laid  at  toe  soond  of  the  drum. 

2 

<*  I  lastly  was  with  Curtis  among  the  floatioe  batt'ries, 

And  mere  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb ; 
Tet  let  asy  couotry  need  me,  with  Elliot  to  head  roe, 

I*d  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  the  dram. 
What  though  with  hoary  locks,  I  must  stand  the  winter  shocks, 

Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks  ofteiStimes  for  a  home ! 
When  the  t'other  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 

I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell  at  the  aound  of  the  drum." 

What  different  ideas  of  low  life  one  forms  even  from  read- 
iog  the  works  of  men  who  paint  it  admirably.  Had  Crabbe, 
for  instance,  ondertaken  to  represent  the  carousal  of  a  troop  of 
b^gars  in  a  .^dge  alehouse,  how  unlike  would  his  production 
hwe'  been  to  tbjs  Cantata  f  He  would  have  paintea  their  rags 
and  their  dirt  with  the  accuracy  of  a  person  who  is  not  used 
to  see  n^  and  dirt  very  ofien ;  he  would  have  seized  the 
]igbt  careless  swing  of  their  easy  code  of  morality,  with  the 
penetration  of  one  who  has  long  been  a  Master-Anatomist 
of  the  manners  and  the  hearts  of  men.  But  I  doubt  veiy 
niacb,  whether  any  one  could  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  sucn 
a  meetini;,  who  had  not  been,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  a 
partaker  in  prcprid  per$an&,  and  almost  par  cum  parihusy  in 
the  rade  merriment  of  its  constituents.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Bams  sat  for  bis  own  picture  in  the  Bard  of  the  Cantata, 
aad  bad  often  enoogh  in  some  such  scene  as  Poom  J^an- 


#»e'i— 


»*  Riling,  rejoicing 

Between  his  twa  jDeborahi, 
Looked  round  him,  and  found  (hem. 

Aspatient  (Ssr  his  chorui." 
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It  is  by  sucb  ramiliarity  alone  that  the  secret  and  essence 
of  that  charm,  which  no  group  of  human  companions  en- 
tirely wants,  can  be  fixed  and  preserved  even  by  the  rreatest 
of  poets — Mr.  Crabbe  would  have  de^ribeci  the  Beggars 
like  a  firm,  though  humane,  Justice  of  the  Peace — ^poor  Ro- 
bert Bums  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  assume  any  sucb 
airs  of  superiority.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  should  have 
understood  and  pitied  the  one  group,  but  that  we  sympathize 
even  with  the  joys  of  the  other.  We  would  have  thrown  a 
few  shillings  to  Mr.  Crabbe's  Mendicants,  but  we  are  more 
than  half  inclined  to  sit  down  and  drink  them' ourselves  along 
with  the  "  orra  duds"  of  those  of  Bums. 

I  myself— will  you  believe  it  ? — was  one  of  those  who  in- 
sisted cmon  disturbing  the  performance  of  this  glorious  Can- 
tata witn  my  own  dissonant  voice.  In  plain  truth,  1  was  so 
happy,  that  I  could  not  keep  silence,  ana  such  was  the  buoy- 
ancy of  my  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  could  please  me  but 
singing  a  Scottish  sone«  I  believe,  after  all,  I  got  through 
whh  it  pretty  well ;  at  least,  I  (did  well  enough  to  delight  my 
neighbours.    My  song  was  that  old  favourite  of  yours — 

"  My  naoM  it  is  Donald  Macdooald, 
I  live  io  the  Hielands  sae  grand." 

One  of  the  best  songs,  I  must  think,  that  our  timea  has  pro- 
duced; and,  indeed,  it  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
popular.  I  had  no  idea  who  wrote;  the  words  of  my  song, 
and  had  selected  it  merely  for  its  oivn  merit,  and  my  own 
convenience ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  finished,  than.  Mr.  Hogg 
stretched  bis  hand  to  me,  across  two  or  three  that  sat  between 
lis,  and  cried  out  with  an  air  of  infinite. litfligbt,  *'  Od',  sii^- 
*  Doctor  Morris' — (for  he  had  heard  my  name)**'^od^  sir — ^I 
wrote  that  sang  when  I  was  a  herd  on  Varrow*-^«nd  little  did 
I  think  ever  to  live  to  hear  an  English  gentleosan  aiog  it«" 
Froin  this  moment  there  was  no  boiuid  to  the  warmth  of  our 
affection  for  each  other;  in  order  to  convince  you  of  wbicb, 
in  so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned^  I  fairiv  deserted  mv 
claret  for  the  sake  of  joining  in  the  JQg-f  arty  of  the  ShetdierdL 
Nor,  after  all,  was  this  quite  so  mighty  a  sacrifice  aa-yoa  may 
be  inclined  to  imagine.  I  assure  you,  there  are  worse  things 
in  life  than  whisky  toddy ;  although  I  cannot  go  the  same 
length  with  Mr.  Hogg,  who  declared  over  and  over  that  thei« 
is  nothing  so  good. 
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A  mao-may,  now  and  then,  adopt  a  change  o(  liquor  with 
adraotage;  but,  upon  the  fvliole,  I  like  beCt^to  see  people 
'^  stick  to  their  Tocation."  I  think  nothing  040  be  a  more 
pitiable  sight  than  a  French  count  on  bistrareb,  striying 
to  look  pleased  over  a  bumper  of  strong  port ;  and  an  Ox- 
ford doctor  of  divinity  loolra  almost  as  much  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  when  be  is  constrained  to  put  up  with  the  best 
claret  in  the  world.  In  like  manner,  it  would  have  tended 
very  much  to  have  disturbed  my  notions  of  propriety,  had  t 
found  the  Ettnck.  Shepherd  drinking  Chatnpaigne  or  Hock: 
It  would  have  been  a  sm  against  keeping  with  such  a  face  as 
he  has.  Although  for  some  time  past ,  he  has  ispent  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  every  year  in  excellent,  even  in  refined 
society,  the  external  appearance  of  the  iban  can  have  uoder^ 

fone  but  very  little  change  since  he  was  f  f  a  herd  on  Yarrow.** 
[is  face  and  hands  are  still  as  brown  as  if  he  lived  entirely 
sub  dio.  His  very  liair  has  a  coaorse  stringiness'  about  it, 
which  proves  beyond  dispute  its  utter  ignorance  of  all  the 
arts  of  the  friseur;  and  hangs  in  playfuT  whips  and  cords 
about  his  ears,  in  a  style  of  tb^  most  perfect  innocence  imar 
ginable.  His  mouth,  which,  whea  he. smiles,  ineaiiy  cuts  the 
totality  of  his  face  in  twain,  is  an  object  that* wmild  make 
the  Chevalier  Ruspioi  die  with  indienalion;  for  bis  teeth 
have  beenallowecji  to  grow  where  they  listed,  and  aa  they  list- 
ed, presenting  more  i^esemblanoe,  in  arraoj|emeiit  (and  colour 
too),  to  a  body  of  croucbifig  sharp-shooters,  than  to  any  more 
regular  species  of  array.  The  effect  of  a  forehea^^  towering 
with  a  true  poetic  f^raodeur  above  such  features  as  these, 
and  of  an  eye  that  illuminates  their  surface  with  the  genuine 
lightnings  of  genius,-^ 


'*  an  eye  that,  under  brows 

Shaggy  and  deep,  baa  meanings  wbicb  are  brougbt 
From  years  of  youth, " 


these  are  things  which  I  cannot  so  easily  transfer  to  my 
paper.  Upon  the  whole,  his  exterior  reminded  me  very  much 
of  some  of  Wordsw.orth^s  descriptions  of  his  pedlar : — 


-"^*  plain  his  garb, 


Such  as  roicht  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 

For  Sabbath  duties :  yet  be  is  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 

Active  and  nervous  in  his  gait    His  limbs 

And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence/' 
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Indeed,  I  etn  searcelj  help  su9peetiog,  that  that  great  poet, 
vrho  was  faimseir  thought  so  inueh 

**  Ob  MhUi  on  Nature,'  and  on  Human  life^ 

Musing  in  aolitude" 

must  have  thoitght  more  than  once  of  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  l^ttrick  shepherd  when  he  drew  that  noble  sketch, 
which  no  man  can  ridicule,  unless  from  a  vicious  want  of 
faith  in  the  greatness  of  human  nature.  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  unlikelv  in  the  supposition  in  another  point  of  view, 

for  W tells  me  the  two  poets  have  often  met,  and  always 

expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  each  other.   'He  says^ 

"From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hitts." 

I  believe  poor  Hogg  tended  them  in  winter  abo. 


-<'  From  that  bleak  tenement, 


He  many  an  evening  to  his  distant  borne 
In  solitude  retomii»,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  wurkness,  allalone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, . 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  tnings  he  saw. 
^  So  ihtfoundaiiwu  of  hia  mind  wertlaid. 

In  suicn  communion  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child  and  long  before  his  time, 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feeling  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portaitnre 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  hi  a  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.'*   , 

Those  who  have  read  the  Shepherd's  latest  writings,  as  I 
fear  you  have  not  done,  would  find  still  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  my  idea  in  what  follows  : 


-*«  Thus  informed, 


He  had  'small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  tale, : 
Traditionaiy  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourished  imagination  in  her  youth. 

«  «  • 

The  fife  and  death  of  Martyrs,  who  sustained. 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs. 
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Triumphantly  displaved  in  records  left. 
Of  persecution  and  tne  Covenant — ^Times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour.'* 

But  I  must  not  think  o(  discutBiDg  the  Bttrick  Shepherd  id  a 
single  letter*  As  for  the  Burns's  dinner,  I  really  cannot  in 
honesty  pretend  to  give  you  any  very  exact  hialory  of  the 
latter  part  of  its  occurrences;.  An  the  night|eepf  advancing,, 
the  company  kept  diminishing,  till  about  one  o'clock  lA  the 
rooming)  when  we  found  ourselves  reduced  to  a  small 
staunch  party  of  some  five-and-twenty,  men  not  to  be  shaken 
from  'thehr  allegiance  to  King  Bacchus,  by  any  changes  in 
his  administration — in  other  i^ords,  men  who  by  no  meann- 
considered  it  as  necessary  to  leave  the  room,  because  one^ 
or  even  because  two  presidents  had  set  them  such  an  example* 
The  last  of  these  presidents,  Mr.  P.  R-  — »  a  young  coun- 
sellor of  very  rising  reputation  and  most  pleasant  manners^ 
made  his  approach  to  the  chair  amidst  such  a  thunder  of 
acclamation  as  seems  to  be  issuing  from  the  cheeks  of  the 
Bacchantes,  when  Silenns  gets  astride  on  his  ass,  in  the  fa- 
mous picture  of  Rubens.  Once  in  the  chair,  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  quitting  it  white  any  remained  to  pay  homage  due 
to  bis  authority.  He  made  speeches,  one  chief  merit  of  which 
consisted  (unlike  Epic  poems)  in  their  having  neither  begin- 
ning, middle,  nor  end — He  sung  songs  in  which  music  was  not 
— He  proposed  toasts  in  which  meaning  was  not-— But  over 
every  thing  that  he  said  there  was  flung  such  a  radiance  of 
sheer  mother-wit,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
want  of  meaning  was  no  involuntary  want.  By  the  perpe- 
tual dazzle  of  his  wit,  by  the  cordial  flow  of  his  good  hu- 
mour, but  above  all,  by  the  cheering  influence  of  his  broad 
bappy  face,  seen  through  its  halo  of  punch-steam,  (for  even 
the  ehair  had  by  this  time  got  enough  of  the  justice  of  the 
grape,)  he  contrived  to  diffuse  over  us'alT,  for  a  long  time,.  . 
one  genial  atmosphere  of  unmingled  mirth.  How  we  got  out 
of  that  atmosphere  I  cannot  say  I  remember ;  but  am,  notr 
witlistanding, 
^  Ever  yours, 

P.M. 
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LETTER  Xlir. 

TO    THE    SAME. 
pEAR  DaVJD, 

.  When  you  reproach  me  with  being  so  long  at  (he  seat 
of  a  celebrated  University,  and  yet  preserving  the  most  pro- 
found silence  concerning  tutors,  professors,  examinations,  de-^ 
Srees,  and  all  the  olher  mighty  items  of  academical  life,  yoa 
o  no  more  than  I  might  have  expected  from  one,  who  has 
derived  his  only  ideas  of  a  university  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  these  places,  the  university  is  every  thing  ; 
the  houses  of  the  town  seem  merely  to  be  the  appendages  of 
the  colleges,  and  the  townsmen  themselves  only  a  better  sort 
of  menials  to  the  gownsmen.  If  you  hear  a  bell  ring  there, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  meant  to  call  together  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  in  some  chapel,  hail,  or  lecture-room ;  if  you 
see  a  man  pull  off  his  hat  in  the  street,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
in  honour  of  some  tuft,  sleeve,  or  scarf,  well  accustomed  to 
such  obeisances.  Here  the  case  is  very  different.  The  aca- 
demical buildings,  instead  of  forming  the  bulk  and  centre  of 
every  prospect — ^instead  of  shooting  up  towers  and  domes  and 
battlements  in  every  direction,  far  above,  not  only  the  com- 
mon dwellings  of  the  citizens,  but  the  more  ancient  and  more 
lofty  groves  of  oak  and  elm,  in  which,  for  centuries^  they 
have  been  embosomed — instead  of  all  this  proud  and  sweep- 
^ing  extent  of  venerable  magnificence,  the  academical  build- 
ings of  Edinburgh  are  piled  together  in  one  rather  obscure 
corner  of  a  splendid  city,  which  would  scarcely  be  less  splen- 
did than  it  is,  although  they  were  removed  altogether  from 
its  precincts.  In  the  society  among  which  I  have  lived  since 
my  arrival  here,  (and  I  assure  you  its  circle  has  been  by  no 
means  a  very  connned  one,)  I  am  convinced  there  are  few 
subjects  about  which  so  little  is  said  or  thought,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  I  rather  think,  that  a  well-educated 
stranger,  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  that  a  university- 
had  its  seat  in  this  place,  (if  we  can  suppose  the  existence  t>f 
such  a  person,)  might  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  for  many  weeks, 
withoiif  making  the  discovery  for  himself.  And  yet,  from  all 
1  can  heai-j  the  number  of  resident  members  of  this  university 
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is  seldom  below  two  (honsand,  aod  among  (hose  by  whom 
their  educafion  is  conducted,  there  are  unquestionably  some^ 
whose  names,  in  whatever  European  university  they  might  be 
placed,  could  not  Tail  to  be  re^rded  as  among  the  most  illtts- 
trious  of  its  ornaments. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  of  the  saiallness  of  atten- 
tion attracted  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  evidently  the 
want  of  ao^  academical  dress.  There  are  no  gonmsmen  here, 
and  this  circumstance  is  one  which,  with  our  Oxford  ideas, 
would  alone  be  almost  sirfficient  to  prove  the  non-existencfe 
of  a  university.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  after  all, 
and  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause.  The  members  of  the  uni- 
versity do  not  reside,  as  ours  do,  within  the  walls  of  colleges ; 
they  go  once  or  twice  every  day,  as  it  may  happen,  to  hear  a 
discourse  pronounced  by  one  of  their  professors  ;  but  beyond 
this,  they  have  little  connexion  of  any  kind  with  the  locale 
of  the  academical  bnildtngs ;  and  it  follows  very  naturally, 
that  (hey  feel  themselves  to  have  comparatively  a  very  slight 
connexion  with  academical  Kfe.  They  live  in  their  fathers' 
houses,  (for  a  great  proportion  of  (hem  belong  to  the  city 
Itself,)  or  they  inhabit  lodgings  in  whatever  part  of  the  city 
they  please  ;  and  they  dine  alone  or  together,  just  as  it  suits 
them ;  they  are  never  compelled  to  think  of  each  other  beyond 
the  brief  space  of  the  day  in  which  they  are  seated  in  the 
same  lecture-room ;  in  short,  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of 
their  existence  is  unacademical,  and  by  persons  thinking  and 
living  in  a  way  so  independent  of  each  other,  and  so  dispersed 
among  the  crowds  of  a  city  such  as  Edinburgbj  any  such 
badges  of  perpetual  distinction  a9  our  capand  gown,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  regarded  as  very  absurd  and  disagreeable 
jocumbrances.  The  want  of  these,  however,  has  its  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  its  advantages,  even  in  regard  (o  their 
own  individual  comfort. 

Bo  far  as  I  comprehend  the  first  part  of  the  general  system 
of  University  education  in  this  place,  it  is  as  follows.  The 
students  enter  at  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  «ven  much  earlier— ex- 
actly as  used  to  be  the  case  in  our  own  universities  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  for  I  remember  it  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury's  Memoirs,  (and  that,  too,  as  a  matter  by  no 
ilieans  out  of  the  common  course,)  that  he  was.  not  twelve 
years  old  when  he  came  to  reside  at  Oxford.  When  (hey  en- 
ter, they  are  far  less  skilled  in  Latin  than  boys  of  the  same 
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Bge  at  any  of  our  great  ftcbooU;  aud  wi(h  the  exception  of 
Ihose  educated  ut  one  particular  school  in  Edinburgh,  Ifaey 
have  no  Greek.  Their  acquiaition  of  these  languages  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  rapid  under  the  professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  whose  care  the  University  entrusts  them ;  for  each  of 
Ibese  gentlemen  has  to  do  with  a  class  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred pupils-;  and  in  such  a  classi  it  would  be  impossible  to 
adopt,  with  the  least  eSect^  any  other  method  of  teaching  than 
that  by  foi'mal  prelections.  Now,  of  all  ways,-tbis  is  Jthe  least 
adapted  for  seizing  and  commanding  the  attention  of  a  set 
of  giddy  urchins,  who,  although  addressed  by  the  namenf 
**  Gentlemen,"  are  in  fact,  as  full  of  (he  spirit  of  boyish 
romping,  as  at  any  previous  period  of  their  lives.  A  slight  at- 
tempt ia  scMnetimes  made  to  keep  alive  their  attention,  by  ex- 
amining them  the  one  day  concerning  what  they  had  heard  oo 
the  other;  and  this  plan,  I  understand,  begins  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  in  a  more  regular  way  than  heretofore.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  examine  so  great  a  number  of  boys,  either 
Very  largely  or  very  closely;  and  I  should  be  very  appre- 
hensive, that  their  many  temptations  to  idleness  must  in  ge- 
neral overcome,  with  little  difficulty,  this  one  slender  stimu- 
lus to  exertion. 

As  for  the  professors  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  they  perform,  of  course  reduces  them  to  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  should  understand  by  the 
name  they  bear.  They  are  not  employed  in  assisting  young 
men  to  study  with  greater  facility  or  advantage,  the  poets, 
the  historians,  or  the  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  nay,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said,  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  that 
they  are  employed  in  teaching  the  principles  of  language. — 
They  are  schoolmasters  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — 
for  their  time  is  spent  in  laying  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
foundation,  on  which  a  superstructure  of  erudition  must  be 
reared.  A  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  may,  at  tiroes, 
be  found  discharging  these  duties ;  hut  most  assuredly  there 
is  no  ne*  1  either  of  depth  or  of  elegance,  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  them  as  well  as  the  occasion  requires.  The 
^th  is,  howeveir,  that  very  few  men  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  become  fine  scholars,  without  being  pushed  on  by 
many  kinds  of  stimulus,  and  I  know  of  no  very  powerful 
stimulus  within  the  action  of  which  these  gentlemen  are  placed. 
The\  have  not  the  ambition  and  delight  of  making  their 
pupite  fine  scholars, — ^feelings,  which,  in  England,  are  pro- 
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ductive  of  so  many  admirable  results — because  the  system  of 
the  University  n  such,  tbai  their  pnpib  are  hurried  out  of 
their  bauds  long  before  tbey  could  hope  to  inspire  Ibem  with 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  love  for  studies  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties.  Nay,  they  bare  not  the  ambition  and  de- 
light of  elevating  tbemselres  to  a  high  and  honourable  rank 
in  public  estimation,  by  their  own  proficiency  in  classical 
lore ;  for  this  is  the  only  country  in  civilized  Europe  (what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon)  wberem  attain- 
ments of  that  kind  are  regarded  with  a  very  slender  degree 
of  admiration.  How  this  may  have  happened,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  faet  is  certain,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years, 
Scotland  has  produced  no  OMn  of  high  reputation,  whose 
fame  rested,  or  rests,  upon  what  we  call  classical  learning; 
nor,  at  the  present  day,  does  she  possess  any  one  who  might 
be  entitled  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  barrenness. 

Before  these  boys,  therefore,  have  learned  Latin  enough 
to  be  able  to  read  any  Latin  author  with  facility,  and  before 
tbey  have  learned  Cheek  Enough  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  any  one'  line  in  aiiv  one  Greek  book  ia 
existence,  they  are  banded  ovor  to  the  profesMr  of  Logioi 
Rhetoric,  and  Belles-lettres,  ^wm  jam  Ungnaram  saUs  ptriii. 
You  and  I  know  well  enough  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  acquire 
any  thing  like  a  mastery,  a  true  and  effiwtual  command,  over 
the  great  languages  o^  antiquity;  we  well  remember  bow 
many  years  of  busy  exertion  it  cost  us  in  boyhood — yes,  and 
in  manhood  too— -before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  any  complete  use  of  the  treasures  •of  wit  and  wisdom  to 
which  these  glorious  languages  are  the  keys.  When  we  then 
nre  told  that  the  whole  of  the  classical  part  of  Scottish  aci^ 
deroteal  education  is  completed  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
and  this  M^ith  boys  of  the  age  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  saying  one  woi^  more  about  the  matter.  We 
see  and  know,  as  well  as  if  we  had  examined  every  lad  in 
Edinburefa,  that  not  one  of  them  wbo  has  enjoyed  no  better 
jneans  of  instruction  than  these,  can  possibly  know  any  thine 
more  than  the  merest  and  narrowest  rudiments  of  classical 
learning.  This  one  simple  fact  is  a  sufficient  explanaiion, 
not  only  of  the  small  advances  made  by  the  individuals  of 
diis  natioD  in  the  paths  of  eruditipn,  strictly  so  called — but 
of  moeb  that  is  peculiar,  and,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  of  much  that  is  highly  disagreeable  too,  in  the  general 
lone  of  the  literature  wherein  the  national  miod  is  and  has 
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been  espreasecl.  It  shows,  at  once,  the  origin  of  much  that 
distinguishes  the  autliors  of  Scotland,  not  from  those  of  Eng- 
land aJone,  but  from  those  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
I  do  not  mean  that  which  honourably  distinguishes  them, 
(for  of  such  distinction  also  they  have  much,)  but  that  which 
distinguishes  them  in  a  distressing  and  degrading  manner — 
their  ignorance  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity — nay,  the 
irreverent  spirit  in  which  they  have  the  audacity  to  speak  con- 
cerning men  and  works,  whom  (considered  as  a  class)  modem 
times  have  as  yet  in  vain  attempted  to  equal. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  would  require  a  bolder  man 
than  I  am  to  say  so  much,  to  almost  any  Scotchman  whose 
education  has  been  entirely  eondocted  in  his  own  country. 
If  you  venture  only  to  tread  upon  the  hem  of  that  garment 
of  self-'sufliciency,  in  which  the  true  Scotchman  wraps  him- 
self, he  is  sure  to  turn  round  upon  you  as  if  ^oa.  had  aimed 
a  daeger  at  his  vitals;  and  as  to  this  particular  point  of 
attack,  he  thinks  he  has  most  completely  punished  you  for 
your  presumption,  (in  the  first  place,)  and  checked  your  cou- 
rage for  the  ioture,  (in  the  secoodi)  when  he  has  launched  out 
against  you  one  or  two  of  those  sarcasms  about  "  longs  and 
shorts,"  and  *'  the  superiority  of  things  to  words,"  with  which 
we  have,  till  of  late,1been  familiar  in  the  pages  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  A  single  arrow  from  that  redoubtable  quiver, 
IS  burled  against  you,  and  the  archer  turns  away  with  a  smile, 
nothing  doubting  that  your  business  is  done — nor,  indeed,  is 
it  necessary  to  prolong  the  contest;  for  although  you  may 
not  feel  yourself  to  be  entirely  conquered,  ypu  must,  at  least, 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  you,  that  you  have  no  chance 
of  making  your  adversary  yield.  If  he  have  not  justice  on 
his  side,  he  is,  at  least,  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  trouble  to  attempt  shaking  bis  opinions  either 
of  you  or  of  himself/ 

The  rest  of  the  world,  however,  may  be  excusedi  if,  abseiUe 
reOf  they  venture  to  thiodt  and  to  speak  a  little  more  peKina- 
ciously  concerning  the  absurdity  of  this  neglect  of  classical 
learning,  which  the  Scotch  do  not  deny  or  palliate,  but  ac- 
knowledge and  defend.  We  may  be  excused,  if  we  hesitate 
a  little  to  admit  the  weight  of  reasons  from  which  the  univer- 
sal intellect  of  Christendom  has  always  dissented,  and  at  this 
moment  dissents  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 
results  of  the  system  adopted  in  Scotland  have  been  so  very 
splendid  as  to  authorise  the  tone  of  satisfied  aasurancei  in 
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which  Scotchmen  conceive  themselves  entitled  to  deride  thdse 
who  adhere  to  the  older  and  more  general  style  of  discipline. 
It  would  be  Tery  useless  to  address  to  one^  who  has  not 
given  to  the  writers  of  antiquity  some  portion  of  such  studjr 
as  they  deserve,  any  description  of  the  chaste  and  delishlful 
feelings  with  which  the  labours  of  siich  study  are  rewarded-— 
far  more  to  demand  his  assent  to  conclusions  derived  from 
descriptions  which  he  would  not  fail  to  treat  as  so  pni^Iy  fan- 
tastical. Tbe  incrednlui  odi  sort  of  disdain,  with  which  seve- 
ral intelligent  and  well-educated  men  in  this  place  have  treated 
nie,  when  I  ventured  in  their  presence  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  that  absurd  kind  of  seli^-denial,  dhstinence,  and 
martifieaHo  tpiritusg  which  seems  to  be  practised  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  this  roost  rational  anddtnost 
enduring  species  of  pleasures — ^the  air  of  mingled  scorn  and 
pity,  with  which  they  listened  to  me,  and  tbe  condescending 
kind  of  mock  assent  which  they  expressed  in  reply,  have 
sufficiently  convinced  me  that  the  countrymen  of  David  Hume 
are  not  over-fond  of  taking  any  thing  upon  trust.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  their  looks  being  interpreted,  is,  "  Yes — yes— it  is 
all  very  well  to  speak  about  feehngs,  and  so  forth ;  but  is  it 

not  sad  foll^  to  waste  so  many  years  upon  mere  words  ?" 

Of  all  the  illogical;  incationfl^  sorts  of  delusion,  with  which 
lenorance  ever  came  to  the  consolation  of  self-love,  surely 
Ibis  is  the  most  palpably  absurd — The  darkness  of  it  may  be 
felt. — ^Durinc  the  few  short  and  hasty  months  in  which  the 
young  genttemen  of  Scotland  co  through  the  ceremonious 
quackery  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  Uaming  Oredc^  it  is 
verv  true  that  they  are  occupied  with  mere  wo^^  and  that,^ 
toip^  in  tbe  meanest  sense  i>f  the  phrase.  They  are  seldom 
Tij^ry  sure  whether  any  one  word  be  a  noon  or  a  Verb,  and 
tbprefore  they  are  occupied  about  words.  Tbe  few  books,  or 
fragments  of  books,  which  they  read,  are  compreheoded  with 
%,  vast  expense  of  labour,  if  they  be  comprehended  at  ail — 
vrith  continual  recurrence  to  some  wretched  translation,  Eng- 
lish or  liAtin,  or  still  more  laborious  recurrence  to  the  un- 
manageable bulk  and  unreadable  tvpes  of  a  Lexicon.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  tell  you  all  their  time  was  spe^t  upon 
jfiere  tvordf,  and  it  would  be  a  mighty  wonder  if  tbe^time  so 
spent  were  recollected  by  them  with  any  considerable  feelmg 
of  kindliness.  I  must  own,  I  am  somewhat  of  my  Lord  By- 
ron's opinion  concerning  the  absurdity  of  allowing  boys  to 
learn  the  ancient  languages,  from  books  the  charm  of  which 
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coDsists  in  any  very  delicate  and  evanescent  beauties — any 
€urio$a  fdicUas  either  of  ideas  or  expressions.  I  also  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  complained  to  myself  (to  others  I  durst 
not)  that  I  vras  occupied  with  mere  words — and  to  this  hour, 
I  feel,  as  the  noble  Childe  does,  the  miserable  effects  of  that 
most  painful  kind  of  exercise,  which  with  us  is  soon  happily 
changed  for  something  of  a  rerj  different  nature — ^but  which 
here  in  Scotland  gives  birth  to  almost  the  only  idea  connected 
with  the  phrase  studying  Greek. 

But  that  a  people  so  fond  of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  the 
Scotch,  should  really  think  and  speak  as  if  it  were  possible 
for  those  who  spend  many  years  in  the  studv  of  the  classics, 
to  be  all  the  while  occupied  about  mere  words,  this,  I  confess, 
is  a  Aring  that  strikes  me  as  being  what  Mr.  Coleridge  would 
tail,  '*  One  of  the  voonders  above  vocoders.^ — How  can  the 
thin|  be  done  ?  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  index- 
makmg  or  bibliographical  genius  in  the  world  to  do  so,  were 
he  to  make  the  enaeavour  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  vocation. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
of  the  mere  words — ^the  vocables— of  any  ancient  language, 
without  reading  very  largely  in  the  books  which  remain  to 
lis  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  literature.  Rich  above  all  example 
as  the  literature  of  Greece  once  was,  and  rich  as  the  pur« 
Jiterature  of  Greece  is  even  at  this  moment,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Romans,  it  so  happens  that  all  the  classical 
Greek  works  in  the  world  occupv  but  a  trifling  space  in  any 
man's  library ;  and  were  it  possible  to  read  philosophers  and 
historians  as  quickly  as  novelists  or  tourists,  thev  might  all 
b6  read  through  in  no  very  alarming  space  of  time  by  any 
circttlating-library  glutton  wBb  might  please  to  attack  them. 
Without  reading,  and  being  familiar  with  the  whole  of  these 
books,  or  at  least  without  doing  something  little  short  of  thb, 
it  b  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  acquire  even  a  good 
verbal  knowledge  of  Crreek.  Now,  that  any  man  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  these  books,  without  at  the  saaie 
time  forming  some  pretty  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat — ^not  even  a  Scotsman,  I  think,  will 
venture  to  assert  Arid  that  any  roan  can  make  himself  ac- 
qaamted  with  these  books  (in  this  sense  of  the  phraae^  with-* 
om  having  learned  something  that  isVorthy  of  oeiiig  known 
— over  and  above  the  words  submitted  to  his  eyes  in  their 
page;; — I  am  quite^  sure,  no  person  of  tolerable  ediiealion  in 
Christendom  will  assert,  unless  he  be  a  Scotchman. 
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To  follow  the  historjr  of  great  and  remarkable  natioos,  as 
nanratetl  by  the  clear  and  graphic  genius  of  their  own  writers 
•  *-4uid  so  to  become  acquainted  with  human  nature  as  display* 
ing  itself  under  the  guise  of  manners  very  different  from  our 
own — learning,  thereby,  of  necessity,  to  understand  bpth  our 
own  manners,  and  our  own  nature,  better  than  we  could  other- 
wise hsgre  done — this  is  one  of  the  first  exercises  in  whieh  tha 
mind  of  the  classical  student  must  be  engaged,  and  this  alone, 
were  this  all,  might  be  more  than  enough  to  redeem  him  from 
the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  hunter  of  words.  There  are 
only  three  great  objects  which  can  ever  draw  to  them  in  » 
powerful  manner  the  spirits  of  enlightened  men,  and  occupy 
with  inexhaustible  resources  the  leisure  that  is  left  to  them  dj 
the  State  of  which  they  are  members,  and  the  Society  witU 
which  their  days  are  linked — ^tbe  Philosophy  of  life,  the  en- 
joyment arising  from  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  study  of  History. 
All  the  three  are  well  fitted  to  exalt  and  enrich,  in  many 
ways,  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  our  nature.  But  nei- 
ther of  the  two  first-mentioned  can  be  compared  in  this  respect 
with  the  study  of  history,  the  only  study  which  presents  io 
all  our  endeavours  and  aspirations  after  higher  intellectual 
cultivation,  a  fast  middle*point,  and  giappliog-place — the  ef- 
fects, namely,  the  outward  and  visible  effects,  which  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  society  and  education  have  already 
produced  upon  man,  his  destinies,  and  his  powers.  Without 
the  knowledge  of  this  great  and  mighty  jMut,  the  philosophy 
of  life,  with  whatever  wit  she  may  enchant,  with  whatever 
eloquence  she  may  charm  us,  can  never  effectually  lift  our 
view  from  the  ground  on  which  our  feet  tr^ad — the  present — 
from  the  narrow  and  limited  circle  of  our  own  customi,  and 
those  of  our  immediate  neighbours  and  contemporaries. 
Even  the  higher  philosophy,  the  boldest,  and  in  a  certain 
measure,  therefore,  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  the  exertions 
of  human  intellect,  would  in  vain,  without  the  aid  of  history, 
attempt  to  explain  to  us  the  formation  and  development  of 
our  own  faculties  and  feelings ;  because  without  it,  she  could 
not  fail  to  present  us  with  more  of  dark  and  inexplicable  enig- 
mas, than  of  clear  and  intelligible  resulU.  History,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  she  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  chronicling 
of  names,  years,  and  external  events,  but  seises  and  expands 
before  us  the  spirit  of  great  men,  great  times,  and  great 
actions,  is.  in  herself  alone  a  true  and  enti^  philosophy,  in- 
telligible in  all  things,  and  sure  in  all  things ;  and  above  all 
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oAer  Imds  of  phiiosopbri  rich  both  id  the  materials  and  the 
means  of  applicatioo.  The  value  of  the  fine  arts,  in  regard 
to  the  higher  species  of  inental  cultivattoOy  is  admitted  bj  all 
whose  opinion  is  of  any  avail.  But  even  these,  without  that 
earnestness  of  intention,  and  frayity  of  power,  which  thejr 
derive  from  their  connexion  with  the  actual  experience  of 
man,  his  destiny,  and  his  history — would  be  in  daneer  of  de* 
generating  into  an  empty  sport,  a  mere  plaything  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  true  sense  and  purpose  of  the  highest  and 
most  admirable  productions  of  the  imitative  arts,  (and  of  po- 
etry among  the  rest,)  are  then  only  clearly  and  powerfully 
'  revealed  to  us,  when  we  are  able  to  transport  ourselves  into 
the  air  and  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  produced, 
or  whose  image  it  is  their  object  to  represent. 

If  Philosophy  (strictly  so  called)  grapples  chiely  with  our 
reason,  and  the  Fine  Arts  with  our  feelings  and  imagination, 
Bistonr,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  a  more  universal  posses- 
sion of  us,  and  considers  the  whole  man,  and  all  the  powers 
of  his  soul,  as  alike  withm  her  control.  *  So,  at  least,  'she 
should  do,  when  she  does  what  is  worthy  of  her  high  desti- 
nation— and  thus  it  is  that  History  occupies,  in  and  by  her- 
self, in  that  glorious  circle  which  embraces  all  the  hieher  cul- 
tivation of  man,  if  not  the  most  splendid  place,  at  least  the 
most  necessary.  Without  her,  we  should  want  the  link  and 
bond  of  connexion  which  fastens  the  whole  niighty  structure 
tocether.  One  great,  and,  above  all  others,  most  interNtin^ 
ield,  is  opened  for  the  study  of  history,  by  the  extraordinary 
and  unforseen  events  which  characterise  the  pmeni.  The 
remembrance  of  the  grezt  past — the  knowledge  of  its  occur- 
renceu  and  its  spirit,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  fumbh  us 
with  a  fair  and  quiet  point  of  view  from  which  to  survey  the 
jprnent — a  standard  by  which  to  form  just  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  comparative  greatness  or  littleness  of  Ihat  which  passes 
■  sfo 


before  our  eves.  Here,  then,  there  is  another  instance  ofaco 
incidence  which  may  often  enough  be  observed  in  human 
affairs.  The  simplest  of  things  is  also  the  highest.  History 
forms  the  apparently  light  and  easy  commencement  of  the 
education  of  the  boy ;  and  yet  the  more  the  mind  of  the  maa 
is  informed  and  accomplished,  the  more  manifold  occasion 
will  be  found  to  make  use  of  the  stores  of  history — ^the  more 
will  he  find  himself  called  upon  to  exert  all  his  power,  in  or- 
der to  penetrate  and  comprehend  the  deep  sense  of  history. 
For,  as  there  is  no  man  of  reflection  so  acute^  that  he  can 
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ftHppose  bimBelf  Id  have  tbovouglily  oodentood  flie  scope,  of 
history,  and  do  liiaii  of  research  so  diiigeoty  that  he  can  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  obtained  possession  of  all  the  materials 
of  history,  so  neither  is  there  any  man  so  iofr  or  so  high, 
that  he  can  supposehimself  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  wherein 
bis  own  examination  of  that  which  is  recorded  may  not  be  of 
esseutial  benefit  to  himself,  in  regard  to  that  which  is  and  is 
to  come. 

Now,  where  and  how  is  History  to  be  studied  ?  I  answer, 
first  and  best  in  the  great  historians  of  antiquity*  The  men 
whom  these  present  to  our  view,  have  embodied,  in  their 
lives  and  persons,  almost  all  that  we  can  think  of  as  forming 
tbe  true  greatness  and  true  honour  of  our  nature.  The  events 
which  they  describe,  however  small  the  apparent  sphere  of 
their  influence  may  sometimes  be,  were  those  which  decided 
the  fale,of  nations  which  for  ages  ruled  and  disciplined  the 
world,  and  the  influence  of  whose  rule  and  discipline  is  still 
preserved,  and  likely  to  be  preserved,  even  in  parts  of  the 
earth  to  which  their  actual  and  corporeal  sway  never  found 
access.  The  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  actions  of  these  men 
and  tl^ese  nations,  must  for  ever  be  regarded,  by  all  who  can 
understand  them,  as  the  best  examples  orpo^/ems  of  us,  our 
nature,  our  powers,  and  our  destinies.  We  are  the  intellectual 
progeny  of  these  men.  Even  their  blood  flows  in  our  veins— 
nt  least  some  tincture — but  without  them  what  had  our  Spi* 
rits  been  ?  That  question  cannot  be  answered — but,  atleasl^s 
they  had  not  been  what  they  are.  In  every  thing  which  wo 
see,  hear,  and  do,  some  knowledge  of  them  and  their  nature 
is  taken  for  granted — that  is  a  postulate  in  all  .communication 
between  men  who  can  read  and  write  in  Christendom.  For 
what  reason,  therefore,  should  we  be  satisfied  with  a  super- 
Gcial  knowledge  of  that,  whereof  knowledge  is  practically 
admitted  to  be  not  only  an  ornament,  bnt  a  necessary  ?  For 
what  reason  should  we  neglect  to  store  our  minds,  when  they 
are  most  open  for  impressions,  with  full,  clear,  and  indelible 
Hiemorials  of  the  mighty  piM/.^ 

It  is  possible,  it  is  often  said,  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
abou^  the  ancients,  without  being  anqnainted  with  their  lan- 
guages. The  assertion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
most  true,  the  most  lasting,  the  most  noble  creation  by  which 
an  independent  nation  seeks  to  manifest  her  spirit  and  her  in- 
depepdence,  is  her  formation  and  cultivation  of  an  indepen- 

'^    '  12 
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dent  tpeodi*  And  it  w  ImponrnMe  to  know  such  a  nation,  is 
she  deserves  to  be  kiioWfi»  without  knowing  also,  and  that 
tlioroligfcly,  this  is  the  first  and  best  of  her  pr«kloctions.  Her 
jABgliage  is  her  history.  What,  after  all,  are  battles,  and 
sieges,  ssMl  kikigs,  and  consuls,  and  conquerors,  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  and  the  developneots  of  feeling?  Wherein, 
does  the  Essence  of  a  nation  exist,  if  it  be  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  her  mind  ?  and  how  is  that  mind  to  be  penetrated  or 
onderstoiKi,  if  we  liegiect  the  pure  and  faithfol  mirror  in  which 
of  old  it  has  stionped  its  likeness — her  language  ?  Men  may 
Idk  as  Ib^  clraoeo  about  transhitions ;  there  is,  in  brenty 
and  in  Unith,  no  such  thing  as  a  translation.  Tlie  bold  oilt* 
ii^p  is,  iideed,  pre«erved>  but  the  gentle,  delicate,  minute 
Miadmgs  Tanirii.  And  if  chit  study  be  KAir,  is  it  not  clear 
hnough  that  the  more  delicate  and  minute  these  may  be,  the 
aM>re  likely  are  they  to  reveal  the  true  springs  of  his  work- 
ing? 

The  adtuntages  to  *be  derived  from  a  more  patient  and  ac- 
Icorsile  comrie  of  classical  study  than  prevails  in  Scothmd, 
might  Imb  iikplained  in  a  way  that,  to  every  rational  person, 
touM  not  havfe  less  than  the  power  of  demonstration.    Of  the 

Ktry,  and,  nborve  all,  of  the  phHosopby  of  antiquity,  it 
lid  be  easy  to  ipeakeven  at  more  length  than  of  her  history. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  these  things  hang  together 
in  Ihdisacfhible  ilnion,  and  no  man  could,  if  he  would,  under- 
iitntti  any  one  of  them  well,  without  understsliding  a  very 
g;nBs!t  deal  tX  the  otherli  %lso.  In  Scotland,  they  understand, 
they  ctto  abent  none  of  the  three.  **  I  have  conversed  with  a 
iVWy  freat  towtober  of  her  literary  men— and  surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  «ny  thing  m  praise  of  tfadr  manifcdd  gene* 
fid  attainmentB--4Rit  f  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  yet 
converted  with  any  one,  who  seemed  to  me  ever  to  have  gone 
through  any  thing  like  a  complete  course,  either  of  Greek 

Sietry,  or  Greek  history.  As  for  Greek  philosophy,  beyond 
Anophon's  Memorabilia,  the  Pfaaedon,  and  Aristotle^s  Po- 
•tick,  I  have  never  heard  any  allnsion  made  to  the  existence 
%fnny  books  connecled  with  thaft  subject;  and  I  am  con- 
'Vhfc'M,  that  a  man  who  had  read  through  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
^  fcven  who  was  entitled  to  say  that  he  had  any  tolerable  ac- 
i^u^fance  with  the  works  of  either  of  these  great  acthors, 
would-be  scaro€!ly  more  of  a  wonder  ai  Otaheite  tfian  in  Edin- 
btA^h.    Batlhls  ind6edit  is  extremely  mtnecessary  to  explain 
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t^jouf  who  hftve  tead  and  admired  aa  nmch  of  tbe  works  of 
Dogald  ^tewarl ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  the  eyea 
of  the  iniliatedy  than  that  this  great  and  enlightened  man  has 
been  throwgheut  contented  to  derive  his  idaaa  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  from  very  secondary  sources.  When  he  dies, 
fhi;re  #81  not,  most  assuredly,  be  found  among  his  books,  as 
there  was  among  those^  David  Hnme,  an  interleaved  copy 
of  Duvall's  Aristotle.  And  if  such  t>e  his  ignorance,  (which,' 
I  doubt  not,  he  himself  would  be  candid  enough  to  acknow* 
ledge  without  hesitation,)  what  may  we  not  suppose  to  be  the 
Cimmerian  obscurity  which  hangs  o%er  his  worshippers  and 
disciples? — Without  the  genius,  which  often  suggests  to  him 
much  of  what  kindred  genius  had  suggested  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  and  which  still  more  often  enables  him  to 
pass^  by  different  steps,  to  the  same  point  at  which  these  had 
arrived — the  pupils  of  this  illustrious  man  are  destitute  of  the 
only  qualities  which  could  have  procured  any  pardon  for  the 
errors  of  theur  master.  The  darkness  is  with  them  ^  total 
eclipse." 

I  have  wandered,  you  will  say,  e\'en  more  widely  than  is 
my  custom.  .But  you  must  keen  in  recollection  the  terms  on 
which  I  i^eed  to  write  to  you  during  this  my  great  northern 
tour.  As  for  the  subject  from  which  I  have  wandered,  yiz. 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Muses  of  the  University  of  Edniburebi 
I  assure  yon  I  feel  very  easy  under  the  idea  of  haviog  treated 
these  ladies  with  slender  courtesy.  Their  reputation  jls  ex- 
tremely low,  and  I  verily  believe  they  deserve  no  better* 
They  are  of  the  very  worst  and  most  contemptible  of  all  kindl 
of  coquettes ;  for  they  give  a  little  to  every  body,  and  much 
to  no  one. 

The  Professors  of  the  two  languages  here  air?  both,  hpw- 
ever,  very  respectable  men  in  their  way ;  that  is,  they  woillf) 
both  of  them  do  admirable  thingB^  if  th^y  had  apy  call  upoi^ 
their  ambition.  Mr.  Christian,  |he  Professor  of  Latfai,  or,  as 
their  sMe  is,  of  MitnamYy,  is  a  very  gr^al  reader  jQf  all  kipdi( 
of  booKS,  and,  what  is  rather  singular  in  one  fbnd  of  exp 
corsive  reading,  is  a  very  dilig^pt  and  delighted  studeilt  ^f 
the  hiaher  mathematics.  I  went  to  hear  his  praslectiofi  th^ 
other  day,  and  after  the  boys  were  sent  away,  1>egan  to  ai|j^ 
bins  a  few  qoeatioos  about  the  system  adopted  ui  their  tuif ipn, 
but  in  vain.  He  ipsisted  upon  talking  of  fluxions,  and  flux- 
iooa  only;  and,  as  I  know  nothing  ojT  flus^ioosy  I  w»a  gM 
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to  break  up  the  cooference.    With  him,  if  a  pun  may  be  al- 
lowed, 

^      ■       lahiiwr  et  lakeHnr^  in  onHne  TolubUk  aeviMi." 

Mr.  Dunbar,  the  professor  of  Greek,  has  published  several 
little  things  in  the  Cambridge  Classical  Researches,,  and  is 
certainly  very  much  above  the  common  run  of  scholars.  I 
obierve,  by  the  way,  that  in  one  of  hh  Latin  title-pages,  he 
sobjoins  to  his  name  a  set  of  £oglish  initials. 


#  #  # 

P.M. 


LETTER  XIV. 

TO   TH£    SAM£. 

Aftsr  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Dunbar  are  supposed  to  have 
given  their  pupils  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  people  of  sense 
ought  to  be  troubled  with,  they  are  transferred  to  (he  Profes* 
aor  of  Logic,  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  University, 
as  students  of  philosophy.  The  style  used  by  their  new  pro- 
fessor would,  however,  convey  to  a  stranger  a  very 'errone- 
ous notion  of  the  duties  in  reality  allotted  to  him.  Logic, 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one  of  the  least 
and  last  of  the  things  which  he  is  supposed  to  teach.  His 
true  business  is  to  inform  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  some 
first  funt  ideas  of  the  Scotch  systems  of  metaphysics  and 
morals — to  explain  to  them  the  rudiments  of  the  great  voea- 
blilanr  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  fit  them,  in  some  measure, 
for  plunging  next  year  into  the  midst  of  all  the  light  and  all 
the  darner  scattered  over  the  favourite  science  of  this  coua^ 
tiy,  by  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

I  could  not  find  leisure  for  attending  the  pnelections  of  all 
the  Edinburgh  professors;  but  I  was  resolved  to  hear,  at  least, 
6ne  di0CQur9e  of  the  last  mentioned  celebrated  person.    So  I 
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went  one  io^oniHig  in  good  time,  and  took  mj  phce  in  a  con- 
▼enieot  coraer  of  tbst  class-room,  to  which  the  riabg  meta- 
physicians of  the  north  teson  with  so  much  eagerness.    Be- 
me  the  professor  arrived^  I  amosed  myself  with  surveying 
the  well-covered  rows  of  benches  with  which  the  area  of  the 
lar^e  room  was  occupied.    1  thought  I  could  distinguish  the 
various  descriptions  •  of  qpeeulative  young  men  come  thither 
from  the  different  quarters  of  Scotland,  freah  from  the  first 
zealous  study  of  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  Locke,  and  quite  scep- 
tical whether  the  timber  upon  which  they  sat  had  any  real  exist-* 
eoce,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  heat  in  Uie  grate 
wbidi  was  biasing  before  them.    On  one  side  might  be  seen, 
perhaps,  a  Pyrrhonist  from  invemess-shire,  deeply  maited 
with  the  smaU-pox,  and  ruminating  upon  our  not  seem^  dou- 
ble with  two  eyes*    The  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  this  me- 
ditative mountaineer— 4iis  hard  legs  set  wide  asunder^  as  if  to 
take  full  advantage  of  their  more  usual  mtegument,  the  phi- 
labe^— 4iis  features,  bearing  so  many  marks  -of  the  impenect 
civihsation  and  nomadic  existance  of  his  progenitors-««ll  to- 
gether could  not  fail  to  strike  mt  as  rather  out  of  place  in 
such  a  situation  as  this.    On  the  other  side  might  be  remarked 
one,  who  beemed  to  be  an  embryo  clergyman,  waiting  anxi- 
ously for  some  new  lights,  which  he  expected  the  comine  lec- 
ture would  throw  upon  the  great  system  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  feeling  rather  qualmish  after  having  read  that  morning 
Home's  Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubts.    Nearer  the 
professor's  table  was  probably  a  crack  member  of  some  crack 
debating-club,  with  a  grin  of  incorrigible  self-complaceocy 
ahining  through  bis  assumed  frown  of  profound  reflection-*^ 
looking,  as  the  French  say,  as  grave  as  a  pot-de-cbambie-* 
and  longing,  above  all  things,  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  even* 
ine,  when  he  hoped  himself  to  assume  a  conspiouous  position 
beiiind  a  green  table,  with  a  couple  of  candles  upon  it,  and 
fully  refute  the  objections  of  his  honourable  and  eloquent 
fnend  who  spoke  last.    A  little  farther  to  the  rieht  might  be 
observed  a  fine,  healthy)  well-thriven  lad  from-  Haddington- 
shire, but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  metaphysics  in  hb 
countenance— one  who  would  have  thought  himself  much 
better  employed  in  shooting  crows  on  I^ith  ftandsy  and  in 
whom  the  distinction  between  Sensation  and  VoUtioo  excited 
nothing  but  chagrin  and  disgust. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  motley  assemblage»  there 
a  prodigious  mending  of  pens,  and  folding  of  paper; 


MWjr  one,  ts  it  appeared,  bmring  arriveti  fvidi  tbe  datermi- 
DBtioo  lo  Cftrrjr  aw«^  the  Dkia  MagUiri,  not  in  Us  bead  unlj, 
but  in  his  nott-bMk.  Sosoe,  mftsf  haTtog  eompleUNl  their 
piepantioiis  for  the  baunesi  of  Ibis  dsgf,  soomed  to  be  con* 
aing  over  tbe  oioaaaieale  of  their  jesteitiay's  esertiwy  aad 
fsttifig  88  firm  a  grspple  as  possible  of  the  last  links  of  llie 
ehato»  whereof  a  new  series  was  aboat  to  be  eipanded  before 
them.  There  was  a  fery  care-wora  kind  of  hollowness  ia 
asany  of  their  e]Fes»  as  if  Ibej  had  been  rather  Of  ernvocked 


in  ^  business  of  staring  upon  stenugiapbji  aad  not  a  few 
of  their  noses  were  pinched  aad  sharpened,  as  it  wece,  with 
Ike  habitual  throes  and  agonies  of  eatvsaie  hesitation.*  As 
Ike  hour  bq^aa  to  strike,  there  arose  a  rimoltaoeoes  slaaKwr 
of  congbing  and  spitting,  and  biowiag  of  noses,  as  if  ail  wore 
prepared  for  listening  long  to  tbe  leclisrer,  without  disturbieg 
mm  or  their  oeighbouvs ;  and  suoh  was  the  iafeetiousness  of 
their  seal,  that  I  caught  mjrself  fidgeiting  on  my  seal,  eftd 
dearing  out  for  actioa  like  the  rest.  At  iaat,  io  eane  th# 
professor,  with  a  pleasant  smile* upon  kis  fince,  amored  ia  a 
Uaek  Ctenera  doak,  orer  a  soaff-eoloured  coal  and  buff 
waistooat  ,  He  mounted  to  kia  e)bow-ehair«  aad  hid  bis  pa^ 
pefs  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  stiU  as 
the  Tomb  of  the  Gapulets*— eirery  eye  filled  nitb  eaniesUieai^ 
aad  erery  pen  filled  with  ink« 

Doctor  mown  has  a  physiognomy  ▼ery  eapressivaof  mild- 
wen  sad  quiet  cootemfuativieaeMi ;  but  when  he  got  biriy  ialo 
Ihe  middle  of  his  subject,  hia  features  kindled  amasingly,  a^^ 
be  went  through  some  verjr  subtle  aad  abatruse  disquiimioQS^ 
with  great  keenneM  and  enmiation.  I  haye  seea  fe«!  persoias 
who  pursued  the  iatellectual  chase  with  so  much  ardour  i  bwt, 
as  I  obsenred  befisie,  it  did  uot  eppear  as  if  all  hii  popUs 
were  sofioieBtly  wall  mauated  or  equipped  to  be  dble  to  keap 
«p  witk  him.  His  elocotMo  is  distioct  and  elegaat,  aad  ia 
Shose  parts  of  bis  subj^t  which  admitted  of  being  tastefully 
kandled,  there  was  a  flow  of  beautiAil  language,  as  finely  da^ 
li?ered  as  it  was  finely  conceived  It  is  Focy  aiuch  Ms  prao*' 
tiee  lo  introduce  qaetations  from  the  poets,  which  not  oal^ 
alard  the  best  illustratioas  of  his  awn  speculations,  but  ana, 
i^  tbe  same  time,  valaable,  as  furnishing  a  plaasiag  relantioft 
lo  the  mkid  of  the  bearer  in  tbe  siidst  of  tae  toibof  abitiMi 
thought  Tbe  Turiety  of  delq;htfol  images  which  be  Um$ 
brings  before  tbe  view,  refreshes  the  itoental  eye,  and  aaslilea 
it  ti»  preserve  its  power  of  eaaminatifm  much  looiev  tbmi  it 
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covid  ife,  wtre  it  eondemned  to  eiperience  no  rdief  firom  tke 
diy  iiuMt  of  abstract  disqUMitioD.  Dr.  Brown,  in  tfaia  to*- 
•pooti  imhalts  with  great  wndoni  and  suectis,  4ke  example  of 
Harris,  whoie  iotimale  knowlec^  of  Sbakspeare  baa  done 
more  good  to  bis  books,  and  aftbrded  more  delight  to  Ida 
readers,  than  perba|is  any  one  of  aU  Us  manifokl  aecom* 
idttbments.  Nay,  I  aii|fat  bare  quoted  tbe  still  bigber  ez- 
amole  of  the  Sta^rile  himself,  who  produces  an  eftct  eqaalljr 
dehgbtful  by  bb  perpetual  citations  from  Homer,  or,  as  ho 
caUs  him,  *0  tumm. 

The  ioMMdiate  predecessor  of  Dr.  Bre^RHi,  in  this  impor- 
taut  chair,  was  no  less  a  neraon  tban  Dogald  Stearart;  and 
it  was  easy  to  observe,  in  the  midst  of  lAany  lesMr  demtionB^ 
tbnt  the  general  system  of  this  great  man's  pbilotophy  is  ad* 
hered  to  by  his  successor,  and  that  be  is,  in  tmth,  one  of  6is 
intdleetnal  children.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Scott  once  since  I 
came  to  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  in  a  rery  basty  manner,  so 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  btm  to  you  at  present.  I 
kitemi»  before  I  leave  Sootlaad,  to  pass  very  near  the  phce 
of  his  lesideoee,  (for  be  neiw  very  seldom  leaves  the  eountif  ,) 
and  shall  perhaps  find  an  opportunity  to>  become  better  ac- 
qoainted  with  him.  Of  tbe  style  of  philosophiiiiig  adopted 
by  him  end  his  successor,  1  need  net  say  any  thing  to  you^ 
who  are  so  much  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  both 
than  I  am.  I  may  jost  venture  to  hint,  however,  that  their 
mode  of  studying  the  homan  mind,  is  perhaps  better  adapted 
for  throwinj^  tij^t  upon  the  inteliectnal  menlties,  and  wpon 
the  association  of  ideas,  than  upon  human  nature  in  geneni; 
Tfacire  mai  he  no  donbt  that  the  mind  is,  Kke  physical  nature, 
a  theatre  of  cames  and  effects;  but  it  appears  extremely 
doobtful  whether  the  same  mechanical  mode  of  observntion, 
which  enables  us  to  understand  tbe  qualities  of  material  oh-* 
jecta,  end  the  effects  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  on 
'  i  otheri  will  be  equally  successful  in  elucidathig  tbe  geoc" 
1  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.    In  observing  tbe  man- 


nnr  h^  which  a  train  of  ideas  passes  tbfou^  the  nrind,  is  it 
pMiible  to  notice  and  ^understand  all -thai  is  really  going  on 
witkio  «s  f  Can  ei^iy  thing  which  appears,  be  referred  to  its 
tjrue  soQsee  f  From  tbe  mode  in  which  images  and  concept 
tioDS  succeed  each  other,  we  may  peibaps  infer  some  laws  of 
•tiggest(mH--«nd  firom  observing  the  sequence  of  propositions, 
WB  ma^ 'arrive  at  tbe  principles  according  to  whiehtiftellectoal 
«»pwfsitJOns  take  place*-4iut  such, {>robabiy,  will  be. the  most 
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itBportBot  rtsalts  of  intellectual  operatiooSi  ooadueled  ae- 
oenling  to  Mr.  Stewart's  Oielbod.  The  scope  and  tendenej 
^f  the  different  affections  can  never  be  gatbeiMl  from  the  ana- 
lyees  of  parlieolar  trains  of  thought,  or  by  such  a  microac«»pic 
and  divided  mode  of  obserratioo,  as  thai  which  consists  iq 
watching  the  succession  of  ideas  as  they  arise  in  the  mind. 
It  seems,  indeed,  <|uite  iniprobable».  that  the  affections  evei: 
can  be  made  an  object  of  science,  or  that  their  qualities  and 
relations  can  ever  be  properly  expressed  in  abstract  proposi- 
tions. Poetry  and  eloquence  are  alone  capable  of  exem- 
plifying them;  and  one  may  gather  more  true  knowledge  of 
all  that  most  valoable,  and  perhaps  meet  divine  part  of  our 
nature,  by  studying  one  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  small  piecesy 
such  as  Michael,  me  Brothers,  or  the  Idiot  Boy<— or  follow- 
ing the  broken  catches  of  multitudinous  feelings,  in  the 
speeches  of  one  such  character  as  Madge  Wildfire,  than  by  a 
whole  life-time  spent  in  studying  and  -imitating  the  s^le  of 
observation  exemplified  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  operatioDS,  it  may  be  said,  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  lawa  confers  power,  because  .it  teaches 
inethod  in  conducting  them.  In  regard  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, it  may  also  be  said,  that  knowledge  is  power,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  continue  .the  succession  of  our  ideas. 
But  it  appears  very  Questionable*  whether  the  empire  of  sci- 
ence can  be  extended  much  farther  in  this  quarter.  The 
power  which  is  conferred  byknowjedge,  is  always  of  a  merely 
calculating  and  mechanical  sort,  and  consists  in  nothing  higher 
than  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends— and  to  suppose  that 
man's  moral  being  can  ever  be  subjected  to,  or  swayed  by,  a 
power  so  much  lower  than  itself,  is  almost  as  revoltm^  as  the 
theory  which  refers  all  ideas  and  emotions  to  the  past  impres- 
sions upon  the  senses. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  the  human  affections,  one  object 
should  be — to  obtain  repose  and  satisfaction  for  the  moral 
feelings,  by  discriminating  between  good  and  evil.  Know- 
ledge is  nothing  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  unless  it  can 
be  accumulated  and  transferred  from  individual  to  individual, 
and  unless  it  be  as  valid  in  one  person's  band  as  in  those  of 
another ;  but  this  could  never  be  the  case  with  regard  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  moral  feelings. 

I  do  not  throw  out  these  little  remarks  with  a  view  to  dis- 
parage the  usefulness  or  excellence  of  Dugald  Stewart's  mode 
of  philosophizing,  so  far  as  it  goes.    But  it  would  be  a  very 
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bold  and  barren  way  of  tfaiiikiii|,  to  rappose,  tint  tltfoii|Ii 
tbe  nediiim  of  that  species  of  obseiration  ubicb  be  ebiety 
makes  ^se  of,  we  bave  it  io  our  power  to  become  completely 
acquainted  ivith  buman  nature.  And  again,  the  babit  of  re- 
posing too  mucb  confidence  in  tbe  powers  resulting  from 
science,  would  ha^e  a  tendency  to  terminate  io  utter  sopine- 
ness  and  letbarcy  of  character  among  mankind ;  for,  if  it 
were  expected  tnat  every  tbing  could  be  forced  to  spring  up 
as  tbe  mecbdnical  and  necessary  result  of  scientific  calcula* 
lions,  the  internal  springs  of  tbe  mind  would  no  longer  be  of 
the  same  consequence  as  before,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  many  things  might  then  be  devolved  upon,  and  iotruttt- 
ed  to,  an  extraneotis  power,  lodged  in  tbe  bands  of  speculative 
men. 

Tbe  true  ebaracleristic  of  science  consists  in  this — that  it 
is  a  thing  which  can  be  ccraimunicated  to,  and  made  use  of 
by,  all  men  who  are  endowed  with  an  -adequate  share  of  mere 
intellect.  The  philosophy  of  moral  feeling  must  always,  on 
the  crther  band,  approach  nearer  to  tbe  nature  of  poetry^ 
whose  influence  varies  according  as  it  is  perused  by  indiviP 
duals  of  this  or  that  character  6t  taste.  The  finest  opening  to 
any  book  of  psvcbology  and  ethics  in  the  world,  b  that  of 
Wordsworth's  Excursion.  That  great  poet,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly the  great  master  that  has  for  a  long  time  appeared  io 
tbe  walks  of  the  highest  philosophy^  io  England,  has  better 
notions  than  any  Scotch  metaphysician  is  likely  to  have,  of 
the  true  sources,  as  qell  as  the  true  effects,  of  the  knowledge 
of  man. 


Urania,  1  shall  need 


Thy  g;uidaDce,  ora  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth,  or  dwell  in  highest  Hearen  !^ 
For  1  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
DeepTTsnd,  alort  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds, 
To  which  the  Heaven  of  Hearens  Is  but  a  veil.-— 
AH  strength — ^all  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form  ; 
Jehovah — ^with  his  thunder,  and  the  ch<Hr 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones, 
Ipass  them,  ifnalarmed.    Not  cluxos,  not 
Tne  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Kor  aught  or  blinder  vacancy  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often,  when  we  look 
Into  our  Mbds — into  the  Mind  of  Man, 
My  haunt,  and  tbe  nain  region  of  my  seng.^' 
13 
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After  Rieb  words  m  these,  I  durst  Dot  venture  upott  any  thkig 
5f  a  lowlier  kind. 

Farewell. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO  TB9  SAHB; 


*  ♦  Next  day  I  went  to  bear  Professor  Playrair's  lecture. 
I  found  him  already  engaged  in  addressing  ins  class  when  f 
entered,  but  took  my  seat  close  by  the  dodr,  so  quietly  as  not 
to  attract  any  notice  from  him*  It  was  a  very  pleasing  tbin|; 
to  see  this  fine  old  Archimedes  with  his  reposed  demeanour — 
(such  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you)-*-*^tanding  bende 
his  table  covered  with  models,  which  he  was  making  use  of 
in  some  demonstrations  relative  to  mechanieai  forces.  There 
is  something  in  the  certainty  and  precision  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, which  communicates  a  stilfaiess  to  the  mind,  and  which, 
by  calling  in  our  thoughts  from  their  own  giddy  and  eheu 
harassing  rounds,  harmonizes  our  nature  with  the  serenity  of 
intellectual  pleasure.  The  influence  of  such  studies  is  very 
well  exemplified  in  the  deportment  of  this  professor.  In  lec- 
turing^ he  expresses  himself  in  an  easy  and  leisurely  manner, 
highly  agreeable  to  the  listener,  although  he  does  not  seem 
to  study  continuity  or  flow  of  diction,  and  ahboogb  his  de- 
livery is  sometimes  a  good  deal  impeded  by  hesitation  with 
regjard  to  the  wonls  he  is  to  employ.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed his  feature^  to  you ;  but  perhaps  their  eff'ect  was  finer 
while  he  was  engaged  in  this  way,  than  I  had  before  been 
prepared  to  find.  I  think  one  may  trace  in  his  physiognomy 
a  great  deal  of  that  fine  intellectual  taste,  which  dictated  the 
illustrations  of  the^Huttonian  Theorv. 

I  waited  to  pay  my  respects  to  toe  professor,  after  the  dis* 
mission  of  bis  class,  and  ne  invited  me  to  walk  with  him  to 
the  New  Observatory  upon  the  Calton  Hill.    This  buildios, 
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which  is  Bot  yet  compleied^  owes  ks  «xisteDce  eo&rdy  to  die 
liberality  of  a  few  priTate  loven  of  astronomy,  and  premised 
to  form  aheautiAil  and  (astiog  mooiumeot  ct  \heir  taste*  Mr. 
Play  fair  himself  laid  the  fouodatioBFStone  of  hl^t  year,  a&d 
ahvady  it  presents  to  the  eye^  what  is,  in  my  bumble  jadg- 
meot,  the  finest  architectural-  outline  in  the  whole  of  this  city. 
The  buildii^  is  not  a  larce  one ;  but  its  situation  is  such,  as 
to  render  that  a  matter  of  comparatively  trivial  moment*  Its 
fine  portico,  with  a  single  range  of  Doric  pillars  supporting 
a  graceful  pediment,  shaped  exactly  like  that  of  the  rarthe- 
non — and  over  that  agam,  its  dume  UfUng  itself  Tif  htly  and 
airily  in  the  clear  mountain  8ky->«-and  the  situation  itself,  on 
the  brink  of  that  magnificent  emjn.eaoe»  which  I  have  already 
described  to  you,  just  where  it  looks  towards  the  sea — alto- 
gether remind  one  of  the  beat  days  of  Grecian  art  aod  Gre- 
cian scienee,  when  the  mariner  knew  Athens  afar  off  from 
the  £gean,  by  the  chaste  splendour  of  pillars  and  temples 
that  crotrned  the  original  rock  of  Theseus.  If  a  few  elms 
and  plantains  could  be  made,  to  grow  to  their  full  dimensions 
around  this  rising  structure^  the  effect  would  be  the  nearest 
thing  in  the  world  to  that  ^  the  glorious  scene  which  Plat^ 
has  painted  so  divinely  at  the  opening  of  his  Republic^ 

After  surveying  the  new  building  both  without  and  within 
at  great  kngthf  we  pitied  the  summit  of  ibe  hiO^  an^  began 
our  descent*  About  half  way  down,  there  is  a  church-yard, 
which  I  had  not  before  remarked  particularly,  and  which, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Playfair  mentioned,  has  of  fate  been  much 
abridged  in  its  dimensions,  by  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  quarter  of  the  cit^.  He  proposed  that  we 
should  enter  the  burying-groond,  m  order  to  see  the  pl^ce 
where  David  Hume  is  laid.  There  are  few  things  in  which  I 
.  take  a  more  true  delight,  than  in  visiting  the  graves  of  the 
truly  illustrious  dead,  and  I  therefore  embraced  th^  proposal 
with  eagerness.  The  philosopher  reposes  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  tock,  and  above  him  hW  friends  have  erected  a  round 
t0wer,  which,  although  in  itself  not  very  large,  derives,  like 
the  Observatory  on  the  other  side,  an  infinite  advtmtage  from 
the  nature  of  the  ^und  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  chief  land-marks  in  every  view  -of  the  city. 
In  its  form  it  is  quite  simple,  and  the  flat  roof  and  single  urn 
in  front  give  it  a.  very  classical  effect.  Already  lichens  and 
ferns  and  wall-flowers  begin  to  creep  over  the  surface,  and  a 
«olj(ary  wiUow»biish  drops  its  long  slender  leaves  ever  the 
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edge  or  the  roof,  and  breaks  the  outline  in  the  mir  with  a  de- 
iolate  softnesfi. 

There  h  no  inscription,  except  the  words  David  Hums; 
and  this  is  j«i^  aa  it  ought  to  be.  One  cannot  turn  from 
them,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  of  necessity  give  birth, 
to  the  more  humble  names  that  cover  the  more  bumble  tombs 
below  and  around,  without  experiencing  a  strange  revulsion 
of  ideas.  The  simple  citizen  that  went  through  the  world  in 
a  course  of  plain  and  quiet  existence,  gettinf^  children,  and 
accumulating  money  to  provide  for  them,  occupies  a  neajr 
section  of  the  same  sod  which  covers  the  dust  of  him,  who 
left  no  progeny  behind  him,  except  that  of  his  intellect — ^and 
whose  name  must  survive,  in  that  progeny,  ^ao  long  aa  man 
rcftains  any  portion  of  the  infirmity,  or  of  the  nobilky  of  hia 
nature.  The  poor  man,  the  peasant,  or  the  mechanic,  wliose 
laborious  days  provided  him  scantily  with  meat  and  raiment, 
and  abundandy  with  sound  sleep — he  also  has  mingled  his 
ashes  with  him,  whose  body  had  very  little  share  either  in 
bis  wants  or  his  wishes — whose  spirit  alone  was  restless  and 
sleepless,  the  Prince  of  Doubters.  The  poor  homely  partner 
of  some  such  lowly  liver,  the  wife  and  the  mother  and  the 
widow,  whose  existence  was  devoted  to  soothing  and  sharing 
the  asperities  of  adversity — who  lived,  and  thought,  and 
breathed  in  the  affections  alone,  and,  perhaps,  yet  lives  8ome-» 
where  in  the  affections  of  her  children,  or  her  children's  chil- 
dren— she  too,  whose  only  hope  and  confidence  were  derived 
from  the  expectation  of  another  life~she  sleeps  close  beside 
one  who  walked  upon  the  e«rth,^not  to  feel,  but  to  speculate^ 
and  was  content  to  descend  into  her  bosom,  with  scarcely  one 
ray  of  hope  beyond  the  dark  and  enduring  sleep  of  nothing- 
ness. 

^  These  erassy  heaps  lie  amicably  dose. 
Said  It  njne  surges  heaving  in  the  wind, 
Upon  the  surSaice  of  a  mountain's  pool.'* — 

Death,  like  misery,  <<  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows.'' But  surely  never  was  a  scene  of  strange  juxta* 
position  more  pregnant  with  lessons  of  tboughtfulness  than 
this. 

Adieu. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

A  PERsoff  whose  eyea  bad  been  accnslooied  only  <o  such 
places  as  the  schools  of  Oxford^  or  Sir  Christopfaer  Pegge's 
{ectnre-rooiDy  would  certainly  be  very  much  struck  with  the 
fMrimA  facie  mean  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
assembled  at  the  prieiectioos.  of  these  Edinburgh  professors. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  some  small  scattered  remnant  of  the 
^reat  flock  of  Dandies,  trying  to  keep  each  other's  high  col- 
lars and  stays  in  countenance,  in  a  corner  of  the  class-room ; 
but  these  only  heighten,  by  the  contrast  of  their  presence,  the 
general  effect  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  mass  which  on  every 
sido  surrounds  them  with  its  contaminating  atmosphere;  and 
upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  visible, 
toaii  that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  are  persons  whose 
situation  in  life,  had  tney  been  born  in  England,  most  have 
left  them  no  chance  of  being  Me  to  share  the  advantages  of 
oar  academical  education. 

I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  this  circumstance  the 

other  day  to  my  friend  W ;  who  not  only  admitted  the 

justice  of  my  observation,  but  went  on  to  utter  his  comments 
on  the  fact  I  had  observed,  in  a  tone  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, for  which,  I  most  confess,  my  own  private  reQectioos 
had  by  no  means  prepared  me^  So  far  t^m  proceeding,  as 
I  had  supposed  every  Scotchman  in  like  circumstances  would 
do,  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to 
arise,  and  which,  in  Scotland  itself,  bad  already,  in  fact,  arisen, 
out  of  so  liberal  and  extensive  .diffusion  of  the  higher  spe* 
cies  of  educatioHj  my  friend  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
coademning  the  whole  system  as  being  iK>t  friendly,  but  emi-  ' 
aenlly  hostile,  to  the  true  interests  both  of  science  in  general, 
aad  of  his  country. 

Without  at  all  understanding  him  in  the  literal  sense  of  his 
words,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  result  of  his  reflections 
asay  havo  really  led  him  to  doubt,  whether  the  system  which 
takes  in  so  much  may  not  be  somewhat  weakened  and  debased 
Ihrowgh  the  very  extension  of  its  surface.  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  he  may  be  a  Uttle  doubtful  whether  the  obvious  and 
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distioct  advantages  which  most  Bpring  out  of  each  a  systeniy^ 
may  not  be  couoterbalaxiced,  apon  the  whole,  by  the  disad* 
vantages  which  I  abouid  suppose  mast  be  equally  inseparable 
from  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  practickl  effect ;  in  other 
wordily  whether  the  result  of  good  may  not  be  less  consider* 
able  in  the  great  issue  than  that  of  evil,  both  to  the  individu- 
als  themselvesi  and  to  the  community,  of  whose  general 
character  so  much  must  directly  and  indirectly  be  dependent 
upon  theirs.  For  myself,  I  say  even  so  much  with  great  he* 
flitation,  concerning  a  subject  of  which  I  cannot  imagine  my- 
•elf  to  have  had  time  or  opportunity  for  any  adequate  exami^ 
nation  ;  and  of  which,  even  hadi  possessed  more  of  time  and 
opportunity  than  I  have  done,  I  am  still  suspicious  that  my 
own  early  prejudices  might  render  it  impossible  I  should  form 
a   fair  and  impartial  judgment. 

The  expenses  of  University  education,  in  the  first  place, 
amount  in  Scotland  to  no  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  what  they  are  in  England.  With  us,  we  alt  know, 
a  father  of  a  family  seldom  thinks  of  sending  his  son  to  col- 
lege, unless  he  can  afford  to  give  him  an  allowance  of  some 
^300  per  annum,  or  thereabouts.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  pos- 
sible, to  have  apartments  in  a  college,  to  attend  prayers  in 
cl^apel,  and  eat* commons  in  hall,  and  to  arrive,  after  four 
years'  residence,  at  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  without  having  disposal  of  so  large  an  income.  But, 
taking  young  men  as  they  are',  and  as  they  always  have  been, 
it  is  needless  to  expect,  that  any  one  of  them  will  easily  8«b- 
mit  to  lie  und^r  any  broad  and  distinct  mark  of  inferiority^  to 
his  fellows ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  in  common  parlance 
speak  of  it  as  being  impossit)1e  fo  live  at  Oxford  or  Gam- 
hridge,  on  less  expensive  terms  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
So  long  as  our  church  retains  her  privileges  and  possessions, 
(which,  thank  God,  I  see  no  likelihood  of  her  losing,)  the  be- 
nefices she  has  in  her  gift  will  always  be  enough  to  create  a 
regular  demand  for  a  very  large  number  of  graduates  bora  in 
the  higher  classes  of  society — so  large  a  number,  indeed,  that 
even  they  alon6  would  be  able  to  give  the  tone  in  any  Ifnirer- 
aity,  and  any  College  in  England.  And  while  this  is  so, 
young  m^n  of  generous  dispositions,  who  cannot  aflR>rd  to 
keep  up  with  the  tone  thus  given,  would  much  rather  be  excused 
from  entering  upon  a  course  of  life,  which  must  brine  their 
ineapacity  of  doing  so  cpntiaually  before  the  eyes  of  other' 


ptOfiefBBd  of  flieBiBelres.  It  would  take  along  time,  more* 
OFer,  to  aatisry  the  groat  majority  or  English  fathers  of  famt- 
liesy  OTen  in  the  moro  elevated  walks  of  society,  that  a  Uni^^ 
versity  education  is  a  matter  of  so  very  great  importance  as 
to  warrant  them  in  running  the  risk  of  injuring  the  feelings 
and  comfort  of  their  children,  by  compelliifg  them  to  submit 
to  residing  in  college  on  inadequate  means.  I  believe  it  is 
well)  that,  in  EiOgland,  character  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
far  more  important  thing  than  mere  intellect :  and  I  consider 
the  aversion  I  have  just  described,  as  one  very  honourable 
manifeitetipn  of  this  way  of  thiaking. 

In  Scotland,  feelinj^  of  an  eqoally  honourable  kind  have 
led  to  a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  The 
poverty  of  the  colleges  themselves,  or  at  least  of  most  of 
them,  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  such  regular  and 
formal  style  of  academical  existence,  as  that  which  prevails 
io  other  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  our  own.  Instead  of 
being  possessed  of  large  and  ancient  landed  estates,  and  ex« 
tensive  rights  of  patronage  in  the  chucch,  and  elsewhere,  and 
so  of  forming  in  itself  a  very  great  and  formidable  corporate 
body  in  the  state,  as  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
does  with  us;  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  etarople,  is  a 
very  recent  and  contacted  institution,  which  possesses  scarcely 
any  property  or  patronage  of  any  kind  beyond  the  money 
paid  annually  in  fees  by  pupils  to  their  professors,  and  the  ne- 
cessary influence  which  the  high  character  of  some  of  these 
individyal  professors  must  at  times  give  to  their  favour  and 
recommendation.  The  want  of  public  or  corporate  splen- 
doer  has'taken  away  all  occasion  or  pretence  for  large  expen- 
diture in  private  among  the  members  of  the  University ;  and 
both  the  corporation,  and  the  individuals,  have  long  since 
learned  to  consider  their  honour  as  not  in  the  least  degree 
afiected  by  the  absence  of  all  those  external  **  shows  and 
forms,"  which,  with  us,  \png  habit  has  rendered  such  essen- 
tial parts  of  every  academical  exercise  and  prospect.  The 
barriers  which  prevent  English  parents  and  English  sons  from 
thinking  of  academical  education,  are  thus  entirely  removed. 
Any  young  man  who  can  aSbrd  to  wear  a  decent  coat,  and 
lire  in  a  ^rret  upon  porridge  or  berrin|8,  may,  if  he  pleases, 
come  to  Edinburgh,  and  pass  through  his  academical  career, 
just  as  creditably  as  is  required  or  expected.  I  am  assured^ 
that  the  great  msjnrity  of  the  students  here,  have  seldom 
more  than  £20  or  ^^40  per  annum,  and  that  very  many  most 
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respectable  students  contrive  to  do  with  iiltle  more  tlian  bilf 
fo  much  money. 

Wbatever  may  be  thought  of  the  results  of  this  plan,  there 
is  no  possibility  that  any  hian  of  good  feeling  should  refcne 
his  warmest  admiration  to  the  zeal  both  of  the  childreri  and 
the  parents  by  whose  exertions  it  is  carried  into  effect.  The 
author  of  the  Scotch  novels  has  several  times  alluded,  in  a 
very  moving  way,  to  the  hardships  to  which  a  poor  man's 
family  in  Scotland  will  submit,  for  the  sake  of  affording  to 
one  of  it«  members  et en  those  scanty  means  which  a  Scottisb 
University  education  demands.  You  must  remember  ths 
touches  of  pathos  which  he  has  thrown  over  the  otherwise  lu- 
dicrous enough  exertions  made  in  this  way  by  the  parents  of 
the  redoubtable  Dominie  Sampson;  and  those  of  Reuben 
Butler,  in  the  last  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  are  represented  io 
much  the  same  kind.  I  have  seen  a  little  book  of  Mj^emoirs, 
lately  written,  and  very  well  written,  by  a  soldier  of  the  7l8t 
regiment,  in  which  there  occurs  a  still  more  affecting,  because 
a  real  picture,  of  circumstances  exactly  similar.  I  question 
whether  there  can  be  imagined  a  finer  display  of  the  quiet 

iieroisro  of  affection  and  principle,  than  is  afforded  io  the 
ong  and  resolute  struggle  which  the  poor  parents  maintain — 
the  pinching  penury  and  self-denial  to  which .  they  voluntarily 
submit,  in  order  that  their  child  may  be  enabled  to  procure 
advantages  of  which  themselves  are  destitute,  and  which, 
when  obtained^  cannot  fail  to  give  him  thoughts  and  ideas 
such  as  must,  in  spite  of  nature,  draw  some  line  of  sepaiatioD 
between  him  and  them.  There  carniot  be  a  nobler  instance 
of  the  neglect  of  self — a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  affections.  Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the  son 
himself  be  regarded  as  much  less  admirable.  The  solitary 
and  secluded  life  to  which  he  devotes  so  many  youthful  years 
—the  hard  battle  which  he,  too,  must  maintain  against  pover- 
ty, without  any  near  voice  of  love  to  whisper  courage  into  bis 
btfsom«-*tbe  grief  which  he  must  feel  when  compelled  to  ask 
that  which  he  well  knows  will  freely,  but  which,  he  too 
much  fears,  will  be  painfully  given ;— all  these  sorrows  of 
poverty,  united  with  those  many  sorrows  and  depressions 
which  tj^e  merely-intellectual  part  of  a  young  student's  ex* 
istence  must  always  be  sufficient  to  create — the  doubts  and 
fears  which  must  at  times  overcloud  and  darken  the  bri^hteat 
intellect  that  ever  expanded  before  the  influence  of  exertion — 
the  watching  and  tossing  of  over-excitement — ^tbe  self-reproach 
of  languors—the  tightening  of  the    heart*strings— and  the 
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blank  wanderings  of  the  brain — ^these  things  are  enough  to 
complete  the  gloomy  fore-ground  of  a  picture  which  would 
indeed  require  radiance  in  the  distance  to  give  it  any  mea- 
sure of  captivatioo.  A.nd  yet  these  things  are  not  more,  un- 
less books  and  meu  alike  deceive  us,  than  are  factually  ope- 
rating at  this  moment  in  the  persons  of  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the*  young  men  whom  1  ha^e  seen  at  work  in  the 
class-rooms  of  Brown  and  Piayfair.  Truly,  I  think  there  was 
too  much  of  lightness  in  the  remarks  I  made  to  you,  a  few 
days  ago,  concerning  the  first  impressions  of  their  external 
appearance  and  demeanour. 

The  worst  view  of  the  subject,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
given.  To  what  end  does  all  this  exertion — this  noble  and 
heroic  exertion,  lead  ?  That  is  a  question  which  nothing  can 
hinder  from  crossing  us  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
all  our  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  one  which  it  is 
perhaps  a  wrong  thing  to  attempt  answermg  in  any  way ; 
and  I  much  fear  it  is  one  which  will  not  admit  of  being  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactory  manner,  either  by  you  or  by  me. 
There  are  few  splendid  rewards  of  worldly  honour  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish  student.  The  same  circunih 
stapces  which  enable  him  to  aspire,  enable  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  do  as  much  as  he  does ;  and  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining any  of  the  few  prizes  which  do  exist,  is  divided 
amonff  so  many,  that  no  man  would  renture  to  count  his  own 
individual  chance  as  worthy  of  much  consideration.  The 
style  of  education  and  exertion  to  which  he  sobmiu,  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  sharpening  and  quickening  the  keenness  of 
his  uoderstandine,  but  do  not  much  tend  to  fill  his  mind  with 
a  store  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images,  on  which  it  might 
repose  itself,  and  in  which  he  might  possess  for  ever  the  means 
of  a  quiet  and  contemplative  happiness.  He  is  made  a  keen 
doubter,  and  a  keen  disputer ;  and  in  both  of  these  qualities 
there  is  no  doubt  he  will  at  first  have  pleasure.  But^in  ijeither 
is  he 'furnished  with  the  elements  of  such  pleasure,  as  may  en- 
dure with  him,  and  increase  with  him  throughout  a  laborious, 
and,  above  ail,  it  may  he,  a  solitary  life.  He  is  not  provided 
with  such  an  armoury  of  recollections  as  that  which  the  scho- 
lar (property  so  called)  presents  against  the  pressure  of  cor-, 
poreal  and  mental  evilk 

Without  much  prospect,  then,  of  any  great  increase  of 
wordly  goods,  and  without  procuring  to  himself  any  very  va- 
luably stronghold  of  peaceful  meditatiouj  the  Scottish  student 
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submits  to  a  life  of  such  penury  ami  difficuity,  as  would  al- 
most be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  possession  e?en>of 
the  adrantai^s  which  he  has  not.  At  the  end  of  his  acade* 
mical  cai^^,  be  probably  finds  himself  either  a  burden  upon 
his  relatiolt^f  or  providing  for  himself  by  the  discharge  of 
some  duties^  which  might  have  been  as  well  discharged  witlr- 
out  so  expensive  a  preparation.  Is  il  worth  while  to  bear  so 
much,  in  ordisr  to  have  a  chance  of  gaining  so  little  ?  As  Mr* 
Macteod  sayf  in  Miss  Edgewortb's  novel-^'*  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed )*'  and  yet  perhaps  it  caooot  be  doubted  without  somewhat 
of  a  sin  against  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature.  But  such 
cins  we  all  commit  often  enough,  but  oonseiously  aod  un*- 


coascioQsly. 


P.M- 


SiETTER  XVir. 

TO  TSm   SAME. 

I  hegabd;  thiftn,  the  academical  intftitations  of  fin^Isnd  and' 
Scotland,  as  things  specifically  distinct,  both  in  theif  stroeture 
and:  in  their  efle<St<r.  The  Universities^  here,  edacai«,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  two  coontriesi  twentj 
times  a  larger  number  than  ours  in  England  educate;  Thejr 
educate  these  persons  in  a  very  different  way»  and  A>r  totally) 
different  purposes — ^in  reality  at  least,  if  not  in  profession-. 
They  diffuse  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  over  many 
parts  of  the  heigfabouring  kingdoms,  a  mighty  population  of 
men,  who  have  received  a  kind  and  measure  of  education^  which 
fits  them  for  taking  a  keen  and  active  manegemedt'  in  the 
affairs  of  ordinaiy  life.  But  they  seldom  send  forth  men  wfto 
are  so  thoroughly  accomplished'  in  any  one  branch  of  learn- 
ing,  as  to  be  likely  to  possess,  through  that  alone,  the  means 
of  attaining  to  eminence ;  sad,  what  is  worse,  the  course  of 
the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  under  their  direction, 
has  been  so  irregular  and  multifarious,  that  it  isa  gN«t  chsnce 
whether  any  one  branch  of  occupation  may  have  made  such  a 
powerful  and  commanding  impression  on  the  imagination  of  tbc 
student,  as  might  induce  him  afterwards  to  perfect  and  com- 
plete for  himself  what  the  Ubtversity  can  only  be  said  to  have 
begun. 
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In  England,  the  object  of  ibe  Unirennties  is  not,  at  pre- 
sent, at  all  of  tbis  kind.    In  order  to  prepare  men  for  dia- 
chargin^  t)ie  duties  of  ordinary  life,  or  «ven  for  dischargiog 
the  duties  of  professions  requiring  more  ^education  than  is 
quite  common  in  any  country,  it  ia  not  thought  necessary 
that  the  University  should  ever  be  resorted  to.    Those  great 
and  venerable  institutions  have  both  eyistod  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  English  monarchyj  and  have  been  gra- 
dually strengthened  and  enriched  into  their  present  condition, 
by  the  piety  and  the  munificence  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations of  icings  and  noblesu    They  are  frequented  by  thos^ 
only  who  may  be  called  upon  at  aome  ftitpre  vperiod  to  dis- 
cbarge the  most  sacred  ^nd  most  elevated  duties  of  English 
citizenship;  ^nd  the  magnificence 'pf  the  eftablisbmi^nts  them- 
selves carries  dovn  a  portion  of  its  spirit  faito  the  humblest 
individual  who  connects  himself  with  them*    The  student  is 
lodged' in  a  palace ;  and  when  be  walks  abroad,  his  eyes  ar^ 
fed  on  eveiy  side  with  the  most  splendid  assembU^es  of  archi* 
tectural  pomp  and  majesty  which  our  island  can  display.     He 
dines  in  a  hall  whose  lofty  compartments  are  occupied  with 
the  portraitmres  of  illustfious  meOf  who,  of  old,  underwent 
the  same  discipline  in  which  he  'w  now  engaged,  amidsr  the 
same  appropriate  and  impressive  accompaniments  of  scene 
and  observance*    He  studies  in  his  closet  the  same  books 
which  have,  for  a  thousand  year?,  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  £ingl)sl>inen«    In  tbc  same  chapel 
wherein  the  great  and  good  men  of  England  were  ^voat  to 
assemble,  he  listens,  every  evening  and  every  morning,  to  the 
same  sublime  music  and  sublimer  words,  by  which  Uieir  de- 
votion was  4indled,  and  their  faith  sustained.    He  walks  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  same  elms,  plantains,  and  swcamore% 
beneath  whose  branches  the  thoughtful  steps  of  Newton',  or 
Bacon,  Locke^and  Milton,  iiave  sounded.    These  old  oaks, 
which  can  no  longer  give  shade  er  shelter,  btit  which  still 

C resent  their  bare  and  gnarled  limbs  to  the  elements  around 
im — they  were  the  contemporaries  of  Alfred.  Here  the  me- 
mories of  kings  and  heroes,  and  saints  and  mart}TM„  are 
fiiingled  for  ever  with  those  of  poets  and  philosophers ;  and 
tbe  Spirit  of  the  Place  walks  visible,  shedding  all  around  one 
calm  and  lofty  influence,  afike  refreshing  to  the  aflections  and 
to  the  intellect — an  influence  which  blends  together,  in  indis* 
soluble  union,  all  the  finest  elements  of  patriotism,  find  Joyalty,. 
and  reKgioD. 
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Thftt  the  practical  useAilness  of  these  institotions  would 
be  in  any  respect  improved  bj  an;  considerable  change  in 
their  course  of  studies,  I  am  far  from  believing ;  even  were  I 
certain  that  it  would  be  so,  I  should  still  be  very  far  from  wish- 
ing to  see  such  a  change  adopted.  I  am  satiyfied  abundantly 
that  they  should  continue  as  they  are ;  and,  not  having  much 
faith  in  the  new  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature, 
I  doubt  whether,  let  them  be  altered  as  they  might,  the  men  of 
their  production  would  be  much  altered  for  the  better.  I  do 
not  think  that  at  our  time  of  day  in  national  existence,  it  is  at 
all  wise  or  desirable  to  begin  learning  new  fashions.  The 
world  is  not  in  its  infancy :  'and  where  is  the  nation  the 
world  has  produced,  which  can  present  a  more  gbrious  array 
of  great  and  holy  names  than  ours  f  To  me,  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that,  we  have  not  all  the  while  been  stumbling  in 
the  dark,  without  the  rays  of  the  true  lamp  to  enlighten  us  in 
our  progress.  The  steady  and  enduring  radiance  of  our  na- 
tional Past,  cannot  be  the  mere  delusion  of  our  self-love ;  for 
even  the  voice  of  our  enemies  is  for  ever  lifted  up  in  its  praise. 
What  future  times  may  judge  of  the  Present,  and  what  our 
national  Future  may  be,  it  is  a  little  out  of  our  power  to  de- 
cide. But  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  fear  that  tbey  who  peruse 
in  distant  years  the  records  of  this  age,  will  reproach  us  with 
having  been  a  degenerate  people.  Neither  do  I  expect  that 
at  any  future  period  the  national  character  can  be  greatly 
changed,  without,  at  the  same  time,  being  greatly  degenerate. 
Sven  in  regard  to  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  our 
aj^tem,  which  are  the  most  easy  and  the  most  favoured  marks 
6(  the  wit  of  its  enemies,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  compliance 
^ith  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  most  liberal  spirit, 
would,  in  the  end,  be  found  productive  of  any  thing  but 
fortunate  eSects.  It  is  very  easy,  for  example,  to  stigmatize 
the  rales  which  exclude,  from  more  or  less  of  our  privileges, 
all  who  are  not  members  of  our  national  church,  with  the 
names  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  regulations  were  the  work  of 
men,  whom  even  our  bitterest  revilers  would  not  dare  to  insult 
with  such  language ;  and  till  we  see  some  good  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  them,  we  may  be  pardoned,  at  least,  if  we  refuse 
to  be  entirely  ashamed  of  their  work.  If  it  be  fitting  that  we 
should  have  a  National  Church,  I  think  it  is  equally  fitting 
that  the   Church  should  have  the   National   Univeraities. 
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These  do  not  profess  to  monopolize  all  the  means  of  instnic* 
tioD  9  the  number  of  great  names,  in  all  departments,  which 
have  grown  up  without  their  sphere  of  protection,  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  give  such  pretensions  the  lie,  were  they 
so  audacious  as  to  set  them  forth.  But  th^  profess  to  edu- 
cate a  certain  number  of  persons,  of  a  certain  class,  in  a  cer- 
tain set  of  principles,  which  have  been  connected  with  that 
class'throughout  all  the  best  years  of  our  history — and  which, 
through  the  persons  of  that  class  m  former  times,  have  be- 
come identified  with  our  national  existence,  and  must  every- 
vrhere  be  recognized  as  entering  largely  and  powerfully  into 
the  formation  of  our  national  character.  In  a  word,  they  are 
designed  to  keep  up  the  race  of  English  gentlemen,  imbued 
with  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  with  that  illumination  and 
that  belief,  which,  as  exemplified  both  in  the  words  and  in 
the  actions  of  preceding  years,  having  rendered  the  name 
which  they  bear  second  to  none,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Instead  then  of  joihing  in  with  that  senseless  spirit  of  rail- 
ing, wherewith  Scotchmen  are  too  often  accustomed  to  talk 
of  the  English,  and  Englishmen  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
I  please  myself  in  thinking  that  the  two  institutions  have  differ- 
ent objects,  and  that  they  are  both  excellent  in  their  diflferent 
.  ways.  That  each  system  might  borrow  something  with  ad- 
vantage from  thp  other,  is  very  possible,  but  I  respect  both  of 
them  too  much  (o  be  fond  of  hasty  and  rash  experiments. 
In  our  great  empire  we  have  need  of  many  kinds  of  men  ;  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  possess,  within  our  own  bounds, 
the  means  of  giving  to  each  kiufl  that  sort  of  preparation 
which  may  best  fit  them  for  the  life  to  which  they  are  des* 
lined.  So  there  be  no  want  of  unity  in  the  general  character 
and  feeling  of  the  whole  nation,  considered  as  acting,  to- 
gether, the  more  ways  the  intellect  of  the  nation  has,  in  which 
to  shoot  itself  out  and  display  its  energies,  the  better  will  it 
be : — the  greater  the  variety  of  walks  of  exertion  and  species 
of  success,  the  greater  the  variety  of  stimulus  applied ;  and 
the  greater  that  spirit  of  universal  activity,  without  which 
minds  become  stagnant  like  fish  pools,  the  greater  is  our  hope 
of  long  and  proudly  preserving  our  high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world. 

I  shall  return  to  the  Universities  in  my  next. 

p:  M. 
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WSAB  AUNT, 

If  you  meet  with  Mr.  DaTid  Williains,  or  Tris,  iie  wUI  tell 
jou  that  I  send  him  a  loog  letter,  every  ptber  day,  filled  with 
histories  of  dinner  parties,  and  sketches  of  the  Ediobargb 
Literati;  and  yet,sach  is  my  diligence  in  my  vocation  of 
tQurist,  I  am  laying  up  stores  of  anecdotes  about  the  northern 
jbeau  monde,  and  making  drawings  in  crayon,  of  the  north- 
em  beauties,  which.  I  flatter  myseff,  will  be  enough  to  arouse 
TOur  ladyship  half  the  Autumn,  after  I  return  to  you.  There 
as  a  very  old  rule,  to  do  like  the  Romans  when  you  are  ia 
Rome ;  and  the  only  mmt  I  lay  claim  to  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, resolves  itself  into  a  rigid  observance  of  this  sage  pre- 
cept. It  is,  the  fashion  here  fc^-  every  man  to  lead  two  or  three 
4incrent  kinds  of  lives  all  at  once,  and  I  have  made  shift  te 
jdo  somewhat  like  my  neighbours.  In  London,  a  lawyer  is 
a  lawyer,  and  he  is  nothing  more ;  for  going  to  the  play  or 
the  House  of  Commons,  new  and  then,  can  scarcely  oe  con- 
sidered as  any  serious  interruption  of  bis  proressional  habits 
and  existence.  In  London,  in  like  manner,  a  gay  qian  is  no- 
thing but  a  gay  man ;  Tor,  however  he  may  attempt  to  diseuise 
the  matter,  whatever  he  does  out  of  the  world  or  gaiety  is  in- 
tended only  to  increase  his  consequence  in  it.  But  here  I  am 
living  in  a  city,  which  thrives  both  by  law  and  by  gaieties, 
and,  would  you  believe  it  ? — a  very  great  share  of  the  prac- 
tice of  both  of  these  mysteries  lies  m  the  very  same  hands.  It 
is  this,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  which  constitutes  what  the  logi- 
cians would  call  the  diffSerential  quality  of  the  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  at  this  time  ofthe  year  at  least,  a  kind  of  roe* 
tange  of  London,  Bath,  anituheltenh'am ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that,  upon  due  examination,  you  would  find  it  to  be 
in  several  particulars,  a  more  agreeable  place  than  any  of 
these.  In  many  other  particulars,  I  think  any  rational  per- 
son would  pronounce  it,  without  difficulty,  to  oe  more  absurd 
than  any  of  them* 

The  removal  of  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  has  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  great  nobility  of  Scotland  very  indif- 
ferent about  the  capital.    There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  Pre- 
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fnAtre  J^obleiSBj  I  am  told,  that  retains  ertn  the  ippaaraooe 
of  supporting  a  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  far  toe  greater 
part  of  tbefis  are  quite  as  ignorant  ef  it,  as  of  any  otbtt 
provincial  town  in  the.  island.  The  Scotch  coarts  of  law^ 
bowever,  aee  all  established  in  this  place,  and  Ibis  has  beea 
sufficient  to  enable  Edinburgh  to  keep  the  first  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Scotland,  which,  but  for  them,  it  seema  extreme- 
ly unlikely  she  should  haive  been  able  to  accoraplkh.  For 
IJie  more  the  commercial  towns  thrive,  the  more  business  i^ 
ereated  for  this  legal  one ;  and  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh 
may  be  said  to  levy  a  kind  of  custom  upon  every  bale  of 
goods  thai  is  manufactured  in  this  part  or  the  idand,  .and  ft 
no  less  regular  excise  upon  every  article  of  mercbandii&e  that 
is  brought  into  it  from  abroad^  In  this  way,  (to  such  won- 
derful  exactness  has  the  matter  been  brought,)  it  may  be  said^ 
that  every  great  merchant  in  Glasgow  pays  large  salaries  ta 
some  two  or  three  members  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  wb<^ 
conduct  the  numerous  liti^tions  that  arise  out  of  a  flourish* 
ing  business  with  great  civiUty ;  and  with  greater  civility  stiiri^ 
the  more  numerous  litigations  which  attend  the  untwisting 
and  dissevering  of  the  Gordian  knot  of  mercantile  difficuU 
ties  and  embarrassments.  And  so,  indeed,  there  is  scarce^ 
nmeh  exaggeration  in  the  common  saying,  that  every  house 
which  a  man,  not  a  lawyer,  builds  out  of  Edinburgh,  enables 
a  roan,  who  is  a  lawyer,  to  buiM  another  equally  comfort- 
able in  Edinburgh. 

A  very  small  share  of  the  profits  set  apart  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  this  profession  falls  into  the  bands  of  the  first  branch 
af  it — ^the  Barristers.  These  are  still|  in  general,  although 
not  so  uniformly  as  in  former  times,  younger  sons  of  good 
fmnilies,  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  way  more  calculated  to  make  them  adepts  in 
spending  than  in  getting.  The  greater  part  of  them,  mor^- 
4>rer  seldom  have  any  opportunity  of  realizing  much  mo- 
jiey,  were  they  inclined  to  do  so  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  six  or  eight,  who  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  large 
feesy  and  the  far  greater  share  of  the  small  ones,  the  most  of 
the  advocates  may  think  themselves  extremely  fortunate,  UV 
nfter  passing  eight  or  ten  years  at  the  bar,  they  are  able  to- 
make  as  much  by  their  profession  as  may  suffice  for  the  sup^ 
perl  of  a  family,  in  the  moat  quiet  •  and  moderate  style  of 
Uving.  A  vast  number  of  those  who  come  to  the  bar  have 
no   chance,  almost  no  hope,  of  getting  into  any  tolerable 
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practice  ;  but  ai  there  are  a  great  number  of  ofBceg  of  var!« 
OU8  degrees  of  honour  and  emolument,  which  can  only  be 
filled  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Ihey  are 
contented  to  wear  the  gown  year  after  year,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  at  last  t>eing  able  to  step  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
these  births,  by  means  of  some  connexions  of  blood,  or  mar- 
riage, or  patronage.  One  should  at  first  sight  say,  that  this 
must  be  rather  a  heartless  kind  of  drudgery  ;  but,  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  submitted  to  by  a  very  great  number  of  well-educated 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  who  not  only  keep  each  other 
in  countenance  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but,  what  is  muck 
better,  render  this  mode  of  life  highly  agreeable  in  itself. 
These  persons  constitute  the  chief  community  of  loungers  and 
talkers  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  their 
own  family  connexions,  and  the  conventional  kind  of  respect 
accorded  to  the  name  of  their  profession,  that  their  influence 
may  be  considered  as  extending  over  almost  the  whole  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.     They  make  the  nearest  ap- 

? roach,  of  any  class  of  men  now  existing,  to  the  modes  of 
^emplar-life  described  by  Addison  and  Steele  ;  for,  as  to 
the  Temple  wits  and  critics  of  our  day,  you  know  they  are  ; 
now  sadly  *'  shorn  of  their  beams,"  and  are,  indeed,  regarded  i 
by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  West-end — the  •!  n  rfXci,  of  Albe-  I 
marle-street,  &c. — as  forming  little  better  than  a  sort  of  j 
upper  form  of  the  Cockney-school.  '  I 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  profession,  however,  if  not  the 
chief  honour,  is  lodged  with  the  attorneys,  or,  as  they  are  | 
here  called,  the  Writers.  Of  these  there  is  such  an  abund-  t 
ance  in  this  city,  that  I  cannot  for  my  life  understand  by  what  I 
means  they  all  contrive  to  live  ;  and  those  of  them  with  whom 
I  have  become  acquainted,  I  do  assure  you  live  well.  They 
are  sub-divided  into  various  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is 
that  of  the  Writers  or  Clerks  to  the  Signet,  so  called  because 
they  alpne  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  particular  kinds  of 
deeds,  to  which  the  king's  signet  is  affixed.  Even  of  these 
there  are  many  hundreds  in  actual  practice  at  this  moment, 
and  many  of  them  have  realized  large  fortunes,  and  retired 
from  business  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  It  maj  be 
said,  that  almost  every  foot  of  land  in  Scotland  pays  some- 
thing to  the  Writers  to  the  Signet ;  for  there  is  scarcely  an 
estate  in  Scotland,  the  proprietor  of  which  does  not  entrust 
the  management  of  the  whole  of  his  affairs  to  one  of  their 
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order.  The  connexion  which  exists  iMBtweea  them  and  Am 
landed  interest  it  thnsof  the  most  intimate  nature.  The 
eouDfry  gentlemen  ot  Scotland,  from  whatever  ca&ses,  we 
generally  very  much  in  debt.  Their  writers,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  their  agents  or  dotrSf  are  of  necessity  acqnaintedl 
with  the  many  secrets  which  men  in  debt  miftt  have ;  they  are 
themselves  the  bankers  and  creditors  of  their  clients.  In  shbrt» 
when  a  gentleman  changes  Jiis  man  of  business,  his  whole  af* 
lairs  must  undergo  a  complete  revolution  and  convulsion  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  ^et  ri4  cioM*ii 
wife,  than  of  ope's  doer. 

Tbesie  advocates  and  riph  writers  may  be  considered  M 
forming  the  nucleus  of  t  he  society  of  Edinour^h.  Tkeir  con- 
nexions of  l|irth  and  business  bind  them  so  closely  with  die 
landed  gentry,  that  these  last  come  to  Edinburgh  pjrineipally 
in  order  to  he  in  their  neighbourhood ;  these  a^in  draw  witn 
them  a  part  of  the  minor  noblessey  and  the  who|e  of  the  idle 
military  men  who  can  afford  it.  Of  late  years  also,  the 
gentry  of  some  of  the  northern  English  cpunties  hs^ve  l^eguii 
to  come  hither,  in  preference  to  going  to  York  fis  they  used 
lo  do  ;  and  put  of  all  this  medley  of  materials,  the  actual 
mass  of  the  society  of  Edinburgh  is  formed.  I  mean  the 
winter  society  of  Edinbui^h }  for,  in  the  summer  months — 
that  is  from  April  till  Christmas — the  town  is  commonly  de- 
serted by  all^  except  those  who  have  ties  of  real  business  to 
connect  them  with  it  Nay,  during  a  conriderable  portion  of 
that  time,  it  loses,  as  I  am  informed,  the  greater  part  even  of 
its  eminent  lawyers,  and  has  quite  as  ^reen  and  desolate  an 
appearance,  as  the  fashionable  squares  m  London  have  about 
Ibefallmgof  theleaf. 

The  medley  of  people,  thus  brought  together  for  a  fyvi 
months  eveij  year  to  inhabit  a  few  streets  in  this  city,  cannot 
afford  to  split  their  forces  very  minutely,  so  as  to  form  mapy 
different  spheres  of  society,  according  to  their  opinions  of 
their  relative  rank  and  importance.  It  is  now  admitted  eveiy- 
where,  that  no  party  is  worth  the  going  to,  unless  it  be  a 
crowded  one ;  nbw,  it  is  not  possiole  to  form  a  party  here 
that  shidl  be  at  once  select  and  crowded.  The  doqgl;  and 
the  leaven  must  go  together  to  make  up  the  Loa.r,  and  the 
wives  qt  the  lord?  and  lairds,  and  advocates,  and  writers,  roust 
be  contented  to  club  their  fprces,  if  they  ^re  to  produce  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  honourable  name  of  a  squeeze.    Now 
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and  then,  indeed,  a  person  o(  the  very  highest  importance, 
Biay,  by  great  exertion  succeed  in  foroiing  one  exception  to 
this  rule?  But  the  rule  is  in  gencfrai  a  safe  one ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  parties  are  in  the  main  mixed  parties.  I  do  not 
mean  that  tbey  are  mixed  in  a  way  that  renders  them  at  all 
disagreeable,  eveii  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
^le  of  society  in  much  greater  capitals,  but  that  they  are 
mixed  in  a  way  of  which  ao  example  is  to  be  found  io  the 
parties  of  London,  or  indeed  of  any  European  capital,  ex- 
cept the  Paris  of  the  present  time:  People  visit  each  other  in 
Edinburgh  with  all  the  appearance^  or  cordial  familiarity, 
who,  if  tney  lived  in  London,  would  imagine  their  difference 
of  rank  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  against  such  inter- 
course. Now,  although  the  effect  may  not  amount  to  any 
thing  absolutely  unpleasant,  there  is  no  question  that  this  ad- 
,  mission  of  persons,  not  educated  in  the  true  circles,  must  be 
seen  and  felt  upon  the  general  aspect  of  the  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  society  is,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  admission,  less  elegant  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected  in  the  capital  of  such  a  country  as  Scot- 
land, a  ♦  *  *  "^ 

Yours  very  affectionately,    ' 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XIX- 

TO   THE    SAME. 

DsAB  Aunt, 

filowEVER  composed  and  arranged,  the  routs  and  balls 
of  this  place  are,  during  their  season,  piled  upon  each  other 
with  qnite  as  much  bustle  and  pomp  as  those  even  of  Lon- 
don. Every  night,  some  half  a  dozen  ladies  are  at  homCf  and 
every  thing  that  is  in  the  wheel  of  fashion,  is  carried  rojmd, 
and  thrown  out  in  due  course  at  the  door  of  each  of  them. 
There  is  at  least  one  regular  ball  every  evening,  and  beside 
this,  half  of-ffae  routs  are^  in  their  waning  hours  transformed 
into  carpet-dances,  wherein  quadrilles  are  performed  in  a  very 
penseroso  method  to  the  mtisicof  the  piano-forte.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  evea 
those  who  most  assiduously  frequent  these  misccDaneoin  as- 
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semblftges  are  soon  sickened^  if  tbey  durst  but  cotdmi  the 
tnith,  of  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  same  identical  crowd  ' 
disphjring  its  noise  and  pressure  under  so  many  different 
Toofs.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  suspect,  that  there  are  not  some 
faces,  of  which  no  eye  can  grow  weary ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
their  loTcliness,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  the  impression  - 
made  by  tbe  belles  of  Edinburgh  would  be  more  powerfo), 
were  it  less  freqaenlty  reiterated.    Among  the  hundred  young  * 
ladiesy  whose  faces  are  exhibited  in  these  parties,  a  very  small 
proportion,  of  course,  can  have  any  claims  to  that  higher 
idna  of  beauty,  whiph,  like  the  beauty  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture^ must  be  gassed  on  for  montha  or  years  before  the  whole 
of  its  charm  is  understood  and  felt  as  it  ought  to  be.    To  see 
every  eveningy  for  months  in  succession,  the  same  merely  ■ 
pretty,  or  merely  pleasine  faces,  is  at  the  best  a  fatiguing  bu-  > 
siness.    One  must  soon  become  as  familiar  with  the  contour 
of  every  cheek,  and  the  sweep  of  every  ringlet,  as  oae  is  with 
the  beauties  or  defects  of  one's  own  near  relatives.  "  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  defects  in  this  way  come  to  be  less  disagree-  ^ 
able,  it  is  no  less  true,  per  eontrOj  that  beauties  come  to  have  - 
less  of  the  natural  power  of  their  iasciaatioa. 
.  The  effects  of  this  unceaaio|  food  of  gaiety,  then,  are  not 
perhaps  so- very  favourable  as  might  be  expected  to  the  great 
object  of  aH^ieties-— tbe. entrappinx  of  tbe  unfortunate  lords 
of  the  creatiom    But  tins  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter. 
J  am'  really  very  free  from  any  very  puritanical  notions, 
in  regard  to  the  pleasoreaof  buroaDlife;  but  I  do  sincere- 
ly, and  in  honest  earnestness  doubt,  whether  any  good  is 
^ned  to  the  respectable  citisent  of  this  town,  by  hav- 
ing their  wives  and  daughters  immersed,  for  so  CMaider- 
able  a  portioi^of  tjio  year,  in  a  perpetual:  round  oC  amuse- 


anentSy  so  fatiguing  to  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  and  so 
destructive,  I  should  fear,  of  much  pf  that  quiet  and  innocent-, 
love  of  home  and  simple  pleasures,  in  which  the  true  charm 
of  the  female  character  ought  to  coi^aist,  and  in  which  ito  onlv 
true  charm  does  at  this  moment  consist,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
men  of  sense  and  feeling,  k  is.a  verv  ^tty  thing,  no  doubt, 
to  see  a  young  lady  dressed  with  Parisian  flowers  and  Pari- 
man  gauzes,  and  silk  slippers  and  ao  Indian  fan^  and  the 
whole  be.  of  fashionable  array  :  But  I  question  whether  this 
be,  after  ail;  the  style  in  which  a  yoimj  man  of  any  under^ 
standing  sees  a  voung  lady  with  most  danger  to  bis  peace. 
It  k  very  well  taat  people  in  the  noie  quiet  walks  of  life. 
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should  not  be  igiA>raBt  pr  wkmt  goes  oil  amoisg  those  tbet  are 
pleased  t»  style  Uiemselves  tbeir  betters :  Bat,  I  do  think  that 
this  h  hither  too  eotire  and  hana  fide  an  initiation  into  a  train 
of  existence,  which  is,  luckily,  as  incoosistent  with  the  per- 
manent hapfHness,  as  it  is  with  the  permanent  duties,  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  all  their  lir^es  to  be  mere  fine  ladies. 

For  myselT,  aft^r  living  so  quietly  in  Cardigan,  I  have  been 
on  the  whole  much  pleased  with  the  full  jBud  leisurely  view  I 
have  now  had  even  of  this  out-skirt  of  the  beau-moode.  I 
do-  not  think  matteis  have  undergone  any^  improvement  since 
I  last  peeped  into  its  precincts.  The  ladies  are  uadoubtedly 
by  no  meaiui  so  welHdressed  as  they  were  a  few  yefirs  agO| 
before  these  short  waists  and  enormous  Ma  of  flowers  and 
ringlets  were  introduced  from  Paris.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  line  in  the  whole  of  the  female  foroi,  in  which  there  lies 
so  much  gracefulness  as  in  the  outline  of  the  back.  Now, 
that  was  seen  as  it  ought  to  be  a  few  years  ago ;  bia  now  every 
ivomal]  in  Britab  looks  as  if  her  clothes  were  hung  about 
her  neck  h]^  a  peg.  And  then  the  truly  Spartan  expo&ure  of 
the  leg,  which  seemisnow  to  be  in  fashion,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  unwise  thing  in  the  whole  woHd ;  for  any  person 
can  tell  well  enough  frOm  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  ande, 
whether  the  limb  be  or  be  not  handsome  ;  and  what  more 
would  the  ladies  have  i  Moreover,  the  fashion  has  not  been 
allowed  to  obtain  its  ascendancy  without  evident  detriment  tO' 
the  interestvof  the  majority ;  for  I  have  never  yet  been  in  any 

Elace  where  there  were  not  more  limbs  that  would  gain  by 
eing  concealed,  than  by  being  exposed.  But,  in  truth,  even 
those  who  have  the  shape  of  a  Diana,  may  be  assured  that 
they  are  not,  in  the  main,  gainers  by  attracting  too  much  at- 
tention to  some  of  their  heauties*  1  wonder  th^t  they  do  not 
recollect  and  profit  by  the -exquisite  description  of  the  Bride, 
in  Sir  John  Suddiog's  poem  of  the  Weddmg :- — 

'*  Her  feet  beneatii  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  foar'd  the  light*" 

As  for  those,  who,  with  bad  shapes,  make  a  useless  display 
of  their  legs,  I  must  owb,  I  have  no  excuse  for  their  follj.  I 
know  well  enough,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  form  any 
proper  opinion  about  one's  own  face;  because  it  is  univer- 
saDy  admitted  that  iaoes^  which  have  no  regularity  of  fea- 
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ture,  may  oftf  d  be  far  more  charming  than  thote  which  baTe, 
aad,  of  course,  those  who  are  sensible  eooucb  to  perceive^ 
t^al  tbeif  beads  could  not  stand  the  test  of  sculpture,  may  be 
^rj  ea^ly  pardoned  for  believing,  that  their  expressiveness 
mi|^t  slfll  render  ^hem  admirable  studies  for  a  painter.  But 
ae  to  limbs — ^I  reail j  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  anj 
jietson  strould  labour  under  the  least  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing, in  Ibe  most  exact  way,  whether  handsomeness  may,  or 
ni^  not,  be  predicated  concerning  any  given  pair  of  legs  or 
Sdrms  in  eabtence.  Their  beauty  is  entirely  that  of  Form» 
smd  b^  looking  over  a  few  books  of  prints,  or  a  few  plaster- 
of-Parw  oasts,  the  dullest  eye  in  the  world  may  learn,  in  tfae 
cotfne  of  a  single  forenoon^  to  be  almost  as  good  a  critic  in 
calces  and  aa^es  as  Canova  himself.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
nore  evident,  than  that  the  great  majority  of  young  ladies 
are  nasi  entirely  devoid  of  any  ideas  concemii^  the  beauty 
of  Form,  either  In  themselves,  or  in  others;  they  neyer  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  any  such  matters  minutely,  but  satisfy 
tbem^el^ves  with  judging  by  the  general  air  and  resnlt  In 
regard  to  otber  .people,  this  may  do  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  plan  with  respect  to  themselves. 

Even  you,  mv  dear  lady  Johnes,  are  a  perfect  tyro  in  this 
braaeh  of  knowledge*  I  remember,  onlv  the  last  time  I  saw 
yoiii  you  were  praising,  with  all  your  mtgnt,  the  legs  of  Colo- 
Bel  D*-^— -« those  flimsy  worthless  thinp,  that  looked  as  if 
they  were  bandaged  with  linen  rollers  Irom  the  heel  to  the 
knee*  I  beg  ;foa  would  look  at  the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  the 
Figbtmg  Gladiator,  and  the  Faroese  Hercules.  There  are 
onfy  three  handsome  kinds  of  less  in  the  world,  and  in  these, 
joe  have  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  three — ^I  speak  of  gentle* 
men.  As  for  your  own  sex,  the  Venus  is  the  only  true  model 
of  female  fonp  in  existence,  and  yet  such  is  ydur  culpable 
ignorance  of  yourselves,  that  I  devoutly  believe  she  would  ois 
pronounced  a  very  clumsy  person,  were  she  to  come  into  the 
Abeiystwith  ball  room.  You  may  say  what  you  will,  but  I 
still  assert,  and  1  will  prove  it  if  you  please,  by  pen  and  pen- 
cilj  that,  with  one  pair  of  exceptions,  the  best  legs  in  Cardi-  ' 

Sin  are  Mrs.  ^ 's.    As  for  Miss  J D        %  I  throL 
ey  are  frightful 
*        #        #        *        # f 

f  A  great  pftrt  of  this  ktter  is  omitted  in  the  second  editiop,  lo  conse- 
Aisnee  of  the  diifplessure  its  pabficatioD  gave  to  Qert^in  indSviduals  in 
Cardiganshire.    I  nope  I  need  not  say  how  mtich  I  was  grieved,  when  1 
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If  is  a  great  mistake  under  which  the  Seotch  people  liei  io 
supposiog  themselves  to  be  excellent  dancers ;  and  yet  one 
hean  the  mistake  re-echoed  by  the  roost  sensible,  sedate^  and' 
dance-abhorring  Presbyterians  one  meets  with.    It.  the  test  of 
good  daocing  were  activity,  there  is  indeed  no  qoestion,  the 
northern  beaax  and  belles  might  justly  dmm  the  pre-eminence 
over  their  brethem  and  sisters  or  the  sooth.    In  an  l^inbnrth ' 
ball  room  there  appears  to  be  the  same  pride  orbUstile,  the 
same  glorying  in  muscular  agitation  andalertnesd — the  same' 
^  sudor  immattU^^^  to  use  the  poets  phrasoi  which  used  of  oM' 
to  distin^ish  the  sports  of  the  Circus  or  the  Campus  Martiua. 
But  this  is  all; — ^tfie  want  of  gracift  is  as  conspicuous  in  their 
performances,  as  the  abundance  of  vigour.    We  desiderate 
the  conscious  towerlike  P^if^T*^^  ^^'  doWy  unfatiguing' 
glide  of  the  fair  pupils  of  Dfatainvine.    To  say  the  troth, 
the  ladies  in  Scotland  dance  in  common  pretty  much  like  our  = 
country  lasses  at  a  harvest  home.    They  kick  and  pant  as 
if  the  devil  were  in  them ;  and*,  when  they  are  young  and 
pretty,  it  is  undoubtedly  no  dtsi^^eiAle  thing  to  be  a  spec-  ^ 
tator  of  their  athletic  display;  but  I  think  they  are  very^ 
ignorant  of  dancing  as  a  science.    Comparatively  few  of' 
them'  manageHfaeir  feet  well,  and  of  these  few  what  a  very^ 
insignificant  portion  know  any  thing  about  that  equally  im-' 
portant  part  of  the  art — ^tbe  mansigement  of  the  arms.    And 
then  how  absurdly  they  thrust  out  their  dioolder  blades: 
How  they  neglect  the  undulatioo  of  the  back  t  One  mav  com- 
pare them  to  fine  masses  of  silver,  the  little  awkward  work- 
manship bestowed  on  which  rather  takes  from,  than  adds  to 
the  nataral  beauty  of  the  materials.     As  for  the  gentlemen, 
they  seldom  display  even  vigour  and  animation,  unless  they  be ' 
balf  cut — and  they  never  display  any  thing  else. 

It  is  fair,  hoa'^ever,  to  mentbn,  that  in  the  true  indigenoua 
dances  of  the  country,  above  all  in  the  reel  (the  few  times  i 
have  seen  it,)  these  defects  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  Taiiisb, 
so  that  ambition  and  afiectatioo  are,  after  all,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  bad  dancing,  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  their 
bad  writing.     The  quadrille,  notwithstanding,  begins  to  take 

learned  In  what  way  some  of  the  passases  had  been  regarded  by  several 
ladies,  who  have  not  a  more  sincerB  aomirer  than  myself.    As  for  the 

gentleman,  who  chose  to  take  what  I  said  of  him  in  so  much  dudgeon, 
ewillobaerve,  that  I  have  allowed  what  I  said  to  remain  exaetiytn 
dalu  ftto,  whidi  I  certainly  sbouM  net  have  done,  Iwd  he  expressed  hi  ^"^ 
resentment  In  tiie  proper  manner. 
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with  the  8oiI»  and  the  girlfl  can  alreadf  gf>  threi^  most  of 
its  nuuMSttyrea  without  having  recourae  to  their  ftins.  But 
their  beaux  continue,  certainly>.to  perform  these  new  fangled 
evolutions  in  a  way  that  would  move  the  utmost  spleen  of  a 
Parisian  butcher.  What  big,  hxj^  clumsy  fellows  one  seew 
lumbering  cautiouslyi  on  to^s  that  should  not  be  called  light 
and  fantastic^  but  rather  heavy  and  syllogistic.  It  seems  that 
there  goes  a  vast  deal  of  ratiocination  to  decide  upon  the 
moves  of  their  gam^.  The  automaton  does  n^t  play  chess  with 
such  an  air  of  lugubrious  gravity.  Of  a  surety,  Terpsichore 
was  never  before  worshipped  by  such  a  solemn  set  of  devo- 
tees. One  of  our  own  gloomy  Welsh  Junipers,  could  he  be 
suddenly  transported  among  some  6tt8  that  I  have  seeui  would 
undoubtedly  imi^ne  himself  to  be  in  a  saltatory  prayer 
meeting ;  and  yet  these  good  people,  put  them  faurly  into  a 
reel,  can  frisk  it  about  with  all  possiole  demonstrations  of 
hilarity.  They  prefer  the  quadrille,  I  imagine,  upon  some- 
thing of  the  same  principle  which  leads  a  maid  servant  to 
spend  her  two  shillmgs  on  a  tragedy  rather  than  on  a  comedy, 
I  could  not  help  in  my  own  mind  likening  these  dolorous 
pas  seicis  perfonned  in  rotation  by  each  of  the  quadrillers^ 
and  then  succeeded  by  the  more  chmoroos  display  of  sadnesn 
lA  their  chaine  AngUmty  &c.  to  the  account  which  Misa 
£dgeworth  gives  us  of  the  Irish  lyke  wake^  wherein  each  of 
the  cousins  chants  a  slave  of  lamentation,  solo,  and  then  the 
whole  generation  of  them  join  in  the  screaming  treble  of  the 
ch€>ral  ubtlnluh  !  hu  !  <<  Why  did  you  leave  the  potatoes  ?" 
«<  What  ailed  thee,  iPat,  with  the  buttermilk!"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  i»aUz  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  quad- 
rille ;  it  is  still  entirely  an  exotic  in  the  North.  Nor,  in 
truth,  am  I  much  inclmed  to  find  fault  with  the  prejudices 
which  haipe  checked  the  progress  of  this  fascinating  dance 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville.  I 
really  am  of  opinion,  that  it  might  have  been  as  well,  had  we 
of  the  South  been  equally  shy  of  the  importation. 

As  for  myself,  I  assure  you,  that  ever  since  I  spent  a  week 
at  Liady  L 's,  and  saw  those  great  fat  girls  of  bar's  waltz- 
ing every  night  with  that  odious  Dr.  B ,  I  cannot  endure 

the  rery  name  of  the  thing.  By  the  way,  I  met  the  other  day 
with  a  very  nice  poem,  entitled,  «  Waltz — an  Appstrophie 
Hymn,  by  Francis  Hornem,  Esq. ;"  and  as  I  think  you  have 
never  seen  it,  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  line^  for  your  amuse 
ment. 
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''Bonie  oa  the  breath  of  Hyperborean  gakm, 
From  Hamburgh's  port  (while  Hamburgh  yet  had  3»i«^i) 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — compelled  to  creep 
To  iDowy  Gottenburgh— -was  chilled  to  sleep  ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  delsned  aiise, 
PeUgolaod!  to  stock  thy  mart  with  Res ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  /riend : 
She  came — Walts  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  Gazettei : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerllta  the  blest  despatch. 
Which  Moqiteur  nor  NominK  Post  can  match ; 
And-— almost  cru^ed  beneath  the  dorious  news, 
Ten  pky8--and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's ; 
pne  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsig  fairs  s 
Meiner*s  four  volumes  upon  woman  kino, 
Like  Laplaad  witches,  to  ensure  a  wfaid ; 
Brunk*6  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  b^d^  it, 
I     I  Ofneynkf  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

**  Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  fr^faftr 
Petightfui  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  ma^ 
The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  strand,     . 
And  round  her  flocked  the  daughters  of  the  land* 

r        Not  lovdom  ^uixote-r-whee  his  Sancbo  Ikeugbl 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  oifght ; 
Not  soft  Herodias.  when,  with  winning  tread, 
I  Her  nimble  feet  oanced  off  another's  need ; 

Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Displaved  so  ranch  orW,  or  more  of  neck, 
.  Than  thou,  ambrosial  miltz,  when  first  the  moon 

1  Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  daxon  tune ! 

"  To  you— ye  husbands  often  years !  wfiose  bfOWB 
Ache  with  the  annual  tribute  of  a  spouse ; 
To  you,  of  nine  years  less — ^who  oniy  bear 
'  The  budding  sprouts  oi  those  that  you  ^laU  wear. 

With  added  ornaments  aroud  them  rolled. 
Of  native  brass,  or  law  awarded  gold  ; 
To  you — ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  oiake  a  daughter's  match ; 
J  To  you— ye  children  of— whom  chance  accords, 

MtDa}f9  the  ladies'  aind  sotnetima  their  lords ; 
To  you — ^yc  sincle  gentlemen !  who  seek 
Torments  for  litS^  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride^ 
To  one  and  all  the  lovelv  strao^r  came, 
And  every  ball-room  ecnoes  with  her  name. 

"  Endearing  Waltz — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irlih  iig — and  ancient  ligadoon  ; 
8c(itch  reels  avaunt ! — and  country  dance  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ; 


^ 
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Walts— 'WttRs^^-akme  ^th  arms  and  \t^  demands, 

Liberal  of  feet— and  laTisli  of  her  bands ; 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  publie  sieht, 

Where  ne*er  heme — bat--pray  *  put  out  the  iight' 

Methiidu  the  glare  of  ynnoer  chandelier 

Shines  much  too  fai^^or  1  am  much  too  near ; 

And  true,  diough  strange — ^Waltz  whispers  this  remark, 

'  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark*' 

But  here  theMose  wkbdne  deeoium  faalta. 

And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  '  WalUs.^ 

"  Observant  traTellers!  of  every  time, 
Te  quartos !  published  upon  every  clime ; 
O  sav,  dMBduH  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wrKgle>  or  Bolerof  s  bound ; 
Can  Ecj^t's  Ajma»— tantalizing  groupe — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  angfat  from  cold  Kamechatka  to  Cape  Hem, 
With  Walts  compare,  or  after  Walts  bebome? 
Ah  no !  from  Morier's  pages  up  to  Galt^i, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for '  Waltz.' 

*  Shades  of  those  J^Res,  whose  reigns  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Third's — and  endedlong  l^fore ; 
Though  in  your  dauchter^'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 
Back  to  the  baU-#oom  speed  your  spectred  host ; 
Fools'  paradise  is  dull  to  tliat  you  lost ; 
lio  treachemis  powd»  bids  Coniecture  quake. 
No  stiff-rtarcheO  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache 
(Transferred  to  those  aiQbiguous  tbines  that  ape 
Ooats  in  their  visage,  women  in  their  shape  '^ 
No  damsel  fainte  when  rather  dosely  pmsea. 
But  more  caressitjg  seems  when  most  caressed ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banished  by  the  sovereign  cordial,  '  Waltz.' 


Thongh  gentle  C^nlis,  In  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Wouli  een  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  baU ; 
Thee  fashion  hails — from  Countesses  to  Queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  ti^e  scenes  \ 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  tums^f  nothing  eW— «t  least  our  heads ; 
With  \hitt  e'en  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods!  how  the  glonoos theme  my  strain  exalts. 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  *  Waits.' " 

And  DOW,  toy  denr  aunt,  I  bare  rarely  writtan  to  yoQ|  at 
the  least,  with  most  dutiful  iullness. 

P.M. 
16 
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LETTER  XX. 

TO   THE  RCY.    DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

Dear  WtLLiAMg, 

The  life  I  have  led  here  has  been  such  astnuge  mixtareof 
all  sorts  of  occupatioDSi  that  were .  I  to  send  yon  a  literal 
diary  of  my  transactions,  I  believe  you  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover abundant  room  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
MS.  I  shall  therefore  reserve  the  full  and  entire  history  of 
Ibis  part  of  my  existence,  till  I  may  have  opportunity  of  com- 
municating it  to  yon  viva  voce  over  a  bottle  of  Bidn  D,  and 
firoceed  in  the  meantime,  as  I  have  been  doing,  to  give  you 
ittle  glimpses  and  fragments  of  it,  exactly  in  tbe  oraef  that 


pleases  to'suggest  itselE 
In  Smollett  i 


time,  according  to  the  inimitable  and  ndques-* 
tionable  authority  of  our  cpusin,  Matthew  Bramble,  nir 
stranger  eould  sleep  more  than  a  single  night  in  Ekiinbuigb, 
with  the  preservation  of  any  thing  Kke  an  effectual  incoenito. 
In  those  days,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  people  an  in- 
habited in  the  Old  Tpwn  of  Etdinburgh — ^packea  together, 
family  above  family,  for  aught  I  know,  clan  above  clan,  in 
little  more  than  one  street,  the  houses  of  which  may,  upon 
^  an  average,  be  some  dozen  stories  in  height    The  aerial  ele- 

\  ,  vatioo,  at  which  an  immense  proportion  of  these  people  had 

fixed  their  abodes,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  no  triffing  moment 
to  ascend  to  then  y  and  a  person  in  the  least  degree  affected 
j    .       ^  with  asthma,  might  as  soon  have  thought  of  mounting  the 

/       /^  Jungfrau,  as  of  paying  jregular  devoirs  to  any  of  the  fair 

^  ^'  cynosures  of  these  virr;r«r«  h^/utra.    The  difficulty  of  access, 

which  thus  prevented  many  from  undertaking  any  ascents  of 
the  kind,  tyas  sufficient  to  prevent  all  those  who  did  nuder- 
^  take  them,  from  entering  rashly  on  their  pilgrimages.    No 

man  thought  of  mounting  one  of  those  |;igantic  staircases, 
j  without  previously  ascertaming  that  the  object  of  his  intended 

j  visit  was  at  home-^unless  it  might  be"  some  Hannibal  fresh 

I  from  the  Highlands,  and  accustomed,  from  his  youth  upwards, 

J  to  dance  all  his  minuets  on  Argyle's  bowling-green.    To  seek 

;  out  a  stranger  among  a  hundred  or  two  such  staircases,  was 

i  of  course  an  undertaling  beyond  the  patience  even  of  a  per- 

/  son  who  had  enjoyed  such  an  education  as  this ;  and  so  it  be- 

\  c^me  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  that  Edinburgh  should 
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possess  some  body  of  citizens  set  apart,  and  destined  a&  ova^ 
for  climbing  staircases,  and  carrying  messages. 

From  this  necessity,  qiirung  the  high  lineage  of  '*  the  Ca** 
dies  of  Auld  Beekie.*'  Wben  I  use  the  wora  Unieage^  I  do 
set  mean  to  say  that  their  trade  ran  in  their  blood,  or  that 
the  cadies,  as  the  Lake  poet  sings, 

^To  sire  from  i^ndsire,  and  from  sire  to  son, 
Tbrcmghout  their  cenerstums,  did  pursue 
With  purpose,  and  hereditary  love. 
Most  stedfast  and  ud  wavering,  the  same  course 
Of  labour,  not  unpleasant,  nor  unpaid.** 

The  cadies  bore  more  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the  Ja- 
nissaries and  Mamelukes  of  Modem,  than  to  the  hereditary 
hammermen,  cooks,  physicians,  and  priests  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
The  breed  of  th^m  was  not  kept  up  m  the  usual  uray, 

^  By  ordinance  of  matrimonial  love ;" 

but  by  continued  le^es  of  fresh  recruits  from  the  same  rug* 
ged  wilds,  wherein  alone,  the  Gnwiu  lapeti  was  supposed  to 
retain  suiBcient  vigour  for  the  production  of  individuals, 
adapted  for  so  aspiring  a  course  of  life.  Every  year  breught 
from  the  fastnesses  of  Lochaber  and  Braeroar,  a  new  supply 
of  scions  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  stock  rooted  immoveably 
in  the  heart  of  Auld  Reekie — so  that  season  after  season,  the 
jtree  of  the  cadies,  like  that  of  Vii^il,  might  be  said, 

**  Alirari  novas  frondes-et  non  suapoma," 

However  produced  -and  sustained^whatever  might  be  the 
beauties  or  the  blemishes  of  their  pedigree — this  race  con- 
tinued for  many  generations,  to  perform  with  the  same  zea) 
and  success  the  same  large  variety  of  good  offices  to  the  citi- 
:2eos  of  Edinburgh.  The  cadie  preserved  amidst  all  his  func- 
tions not  a  little  of  the  air  and  aspect  natural  to  him  in  his 
i)wn  paternal  wilderness ; 

**  A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung. 

As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors ; 
In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  ww  seen. 

Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moojfs/ 
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He  climbed  staircaset  wkii  the  same  light  and  daatic  spring 
which  had  been.irofit  to  carry  him  anTatigued  to  the  brow  of 
CaimgortD  lor  Ben-Nevis ;  and  he  executed  the  commaoda  of 
his  employer  fr4>  tempore^  whatever  they  might  be,  in  the 
aame  spirit  of  Haqueatioobg  submission  and  Ihorough-gouig 
zeal,  with  which  he  had  been  taught  frem  his  infancy  to  obejr 
the  orders  of  Maccallamore,  Giengarry,  Gordon,  Grant,  or 
whosoever  the  chieftain  of  his  dan  might  be.  In  order  to 
qualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  this  iaborioos  profession,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  apprentice-cadie  should  make  himself  mi* 
nutely  familiar  with  every  itair-case,  every  house,. every  fami- 
ly, and  every  individual  in  the  city,  and  to  one  who  had  laid  in 
this  way  a  sound  ^d^  accui^te  foundation  of  information,  it 
could  be  no  difficult  matter  to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  slight 
flood  of  mutation,  which  the  ciiy  and  its  population  was  at 
that  period  accustomed  to.  The  moment  a  strai^r  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  his  face  was  sure  to  attract  the  observation  of 
aome  of  this  indefatigable  tribe,  and  they  knew  no  rest  till 
they  had  ascertained  his  name,  residence,  and  condition^*- 
considering  it,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  insult  vpon  their  body,  that 
any  man  should  presume  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  yet  remain  unpenetrated  by  the  perspieacity 
of  their  unwearied  eepionagt.  But  why  should  I  say  any 
more  of  this  race? — ^They  are  now  gathered  to  their  ftfhers  ; 
and  their  deeds,  are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Ex^ 
pedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker  ? 

Although,  however,  the  original  and  regular  fraternity  no 
longer  exists,  and  although,  indeed,  the  change  which  has 
taken  place,  both  in  the  residence  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  has  removed  almost  all  shadow  of  pretence  for 
the  existence  of  any  such  fraternity — Edinburgh  is  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  species  of  men  wh6  retain  the  name,  and,  in  so 
far  as  the  times  permit,  the  functions  of  the  cadies.  At  the 
corner  of  every  street  n  usually  to  be  seen  a  knot  of  these 
fellows  lounging  oo  a  wooden  bench  in  expectation  of  em- 
ploy mefih  They  are  very  busy  in  the  evenings  during  the 
gay  Beason  of  the  year ;  for  they  are  exclusively  the  bearers 
of  the  chairs  which  convey  the  beaux  and  belles  from  one 
rout  and  ball  f o  :inother  ;  but  even  at  that  season,  their  morn- 
ing«,  for  the  most  part,  are  passed  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
action i  A  pank  of  sorely  blackened  cards,  or  an  old  rotten 
backgamman  board,  furnishes  a  small  proportion  with  some- 
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tkiog  like  occupation ;  but  the  greater  part  are  cootented  witlt 
an  indefetigable  dUigeacfe  in  the  use  of  lobacco,  which  they 
ffeen  to  coasnine  uidifiereiitly  in  all  its  ahape8-<-9inakiaet 
chairiagy  and  mtiffiBg,  with  apparently  the  taiue  intenaify  of 
satiifactioii.  Wiieaever  I  pais  one  of  these  g^upefi,  my  ean 
areaaiuted  with  aeeeots,  which  the  peraona  I  usuaUy  walk  with 
^fc  of  as  coarse  and  disgusting,  but  which  are  inlerestiog  ai 
leasti  if  not  ddigbtfiil,  to  me,  because  they  remind  me  most 
strongly  of  those  of  our  own  nalive  dialect.  At  first,  indeed^ 
the  only  reieflxUance  I  was  sensible  to,  lay  in  the  general 
muaic  and  rythm  of  Ifaeir  speech ;  bul,  by  dint  of  listening 
atteaUrely  on  all  occasions,  I  soon  began  to  pick  up  a  few  ^ 
tfaeir  words,  and  am  now  able,  I  flatter  myself,  to  understand 
a  great  part  of  their  dtseourse.  With  a  few  Tarieties  in  the 
inflections,  and  some  more  striking  variations  in  (he  TOwel 
sounds,  the  Gaelic  is  evidently  in  the  aao^  language  with  om: 
own*  I  do  not  mean  merely,  that  it  is  sprang  remotely  from 
the  same  Celtic  stem ;  but  that  it  is  entirely  of  the  same  strac- 
tare  in  all  essential  respects,  and  bears,  so  far  as  I  can  jnd^, 
a  aonth  nearer  resemblance  to  our  tongue,  than  is  any  w4iere 
elae  to  be  traced  between  the  languages  of  people  that  have 
Ivred  so  long  asnnd^.  I  shall  pay  particular  atf  ett6on  to  this 
•object  during  my  stay  in  Scotland,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
able  10  giTO  you  seme  very  interesting  details  when  we  meet. 
la  ibe  mean  time,  1  bave  already  begun  to  read  a  little  of  the 
Craelic  Omian,  not,  you  may  believe  out  of  any  reverence  for 
its  auAentieity,  but  with  a  view  to  see  what  the  written  Gaelic 
18.  Nothing  can  be  more  erident  than  its  total  inferiority  to 
Ibe  Welsh.  It  is  vasthr  infenoir  in  perspicuity,  and  immea« 
sormbly  inferior  in  melody ;  in  short,  it  bears  no  marks  of 
having  undergone,  as  onr.  faincuage  has  done,  the  correcting, 
(^oodensing,  and  polishing  labour  of -a  set  of  great  poets  and 
liisloriaos.  These  defects  are  still  more  apparent  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Gaelic  songs  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  really  antique.  Tbe  wild  and  empassioned  tone  of  sen- 
timent, however,  and  tbe  cold  mehncboly  imagery  of  these 
compositions  render  them  well  wortby  of  bein^  transilated; 
and,  indeed,  Waher  Scott  has  already  done  this  service  for 
some  of  the  best  of  them.  But  f  nave  seen  nothing  that 
should  entitle  them  to  share  any  thing  like  the  high  and  de- 
root  admiration  which  we  justly  give,  and  which  all  Europe 
would  give,  had  they  tbe  opportunity,  to  the  subJime  and  pa- 
thetic masterpieces  of  our  own  great  bards.    I  tewsti  David, 
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you  are  not  neglecting  your  truly  grand  and  impoirtant  un* 
dertaking.  60  on,  and  prosper;  and  I  doubt  not,  yon  will 
confer  the  highest  honour  both  on  your  country  and  jrourseif.* 
The  cadies,  from  whom  I  have  made  this  digression,  have 
Iwnbhed  me  widi  another,  and  almost  as  interesting  field  of 
stody,  in  quite  a  diSsrent  way*  Their  phjrsiognonries  are  to 
ine  an  inexbausti^le  fond  of  observation  and  entertainment. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  I  hare  said,  Highlanders  by 
birth,  but  the  experience  of  their  Lowland  lives  has  had  the 
merit  of  tempering^  in  a  veiy  wonderful  manner,  the  mere 
mountaineer  parts  of  their  aspect  A  kind  of  wild  stare, 
which  the  eyes  retain  from  the  keen  and  bracing  atmosphere 
of  their  native  glens,  is  softened  with  an  infusion  of  quiet  ur« 
iiane  shrewdness,  often  productive  of  a  most  diverting  incon- 
«stency  in  the  general  effect  of  their  countenances.  1  should 
^ertainljr  have  supposed  them,  prima  facie^  to  be  the  most 
linprincipled  set  of  men  in  the  world;  but  I  am  told  their 
4*haracter  for  honesty,  fideii^,  and  discretion,  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  implicit  reliance  in  them.  This,  however,  I 
oy  no  means  take  as  a  complete  proof  of  my  being  ki  the 
wrong.  Honesty,  fidelity,  and  discretiop,  are  necessary  to 
their  employment,  and  success;  and  therefore  I  doubt  not 
Ihey  are  honest,  faithful,  and  discreet,  in  all  their  dealings 
vnth  their  employers.  But  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for  fd- 
lows  with  such  faces  as  these,  to  have  any  idea  of  moral  ob- 
ligation,  beyond  what  is  inspired  in  this  wav  by  ibe  imme- 
diate feeling  of  self-interest;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  with 
proper  management,  one  might  find  on  occamn  an  assassin, 
ailmost  as  easily  as  a  pimp,  aiQong  such  a  crew  of  grinning, 
smiling,  cringing  savages,  as  are  at  this  moment  assembled 
beneath  my  window.  1  am  making  a  collection  of  drawings 
of  all  the  most  noted  of  these  cadies,  and  I  assure  you,  my 
sketch-book  does  not  contain  a  richer  section  than  this  will 
afford.  Tou  will  be  quite  thunderstruck  to  find  what  unifor- 
mity prevails  in  the  development  of  some  of  the  leadine  or- 
J^ans  of  these  topping  cadies.  They  are  ^most  all  reroamable 
or  projection  01  their  eye-brows— the  consequence  of  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  which  their  organs  of  observation  have 
expanded  themselves,    ttit  the  top  of  their  heads,  the  symbols 

*  This  refers  to  a  great  work  on  Welsh  Poetry  and  History,  in  whicb 
Mr*  WiUiams  has  been  engaged  for  some  years,  and  which,  when  it  is 
pubtlshed,  will,  I  douht  not,  create  a  sreater  sensation  in  Wales,  than 
any  thing  that  has  occurred  since  the  death  of  Llewellyn. 
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of  ambitioDy  and  lore  of  pimises  are  singularly  promineAt 
A  kind  of  dogged  pertinacity  of  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  knotty  siructore  of  Uie  region  befaind  their  ears ;  and 
the  choleric  temperament  betrayed  in  their  gestures,  when 
am<m||  therasekeS)  may  probably  be  aocpnnted  for  by  the  ex- 
traordmary  development  of  the  organ  of  self-love,  just  abore 
the  nape  of  the  neck^-whichebcumstance  hgmi  is,  no  doubly 
somewhat  connected  with  the  continual  firiction  of  burthens 
upon  that  delicate  region. 

It  is  very  ungratetul  of  me,  however,  to  be  sayine  any 
thing  disrespectful  about  a  class  of  men,  from  whom  f  have 
derived  so  much  advantage  since  my  arrival  in  this  place* 
Whenever  a  struiger  does  arrive,  it  is  the  custom  that  he  en* 
ters  into  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  with  some  of  the  body,  who 
ia  to  perform  all  little  offices  he  may  require  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  visit*  I,  myself,  was  particularly  fortunatn 
ia  fiiUing  into  the  hands  of  one  whom  I  should  take  to  be  the 
clevereat  cadie  that  at  present  treads  the  streets  of  Auld 
Aeekie*  • 

His  name  is  D  d  M^N— ,  and,  if  one  may  take  his 
word  for  it,  he  haa  gentle  blood  in  his  veins^  being  no  less 
than  ^  a  banm  o*  our  chief  himselK"  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  see 
any  reason  to  call  this  account  of  his  pedigree  in  question^ 
for  Donald  is  broad  of  back,  and  stout  of  limb,  and  has,  I 
think,  not  a  little  of  the  barbarian  kind  of  pride  about  the  top 
of  his  forehead ;  and  I  hear,,  the  Phylarchus  with  whom  he 
claims  kindred,  led,  in  more  respects  than  one,  a  very  patri- 
archal sort  of  life. 


P.  If, 
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LETTER  XXL 

TO  TUB   Afil^.   DAVID  WriiLIAMB. 

#  #  #  #  # 

I  sPSiTT  an  afternoon  very  pleasantly  the  other  ddy  at  Dr* 
Brewster's,  the  same  who  is  so  celebrated  for  his  dbcovetlea 
conceroing  light — bh  many  inventiotta  of  opticBi  iaatrti* 
ments — ^and  his  masterly  conduct  of  that  best  cf  aR  wdrits  of 
the  kind,  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  Dr.  Brewslel*  isatill 
«  young  man,  although  one  would  scarcely  auppose  tbHi  to  be 
ttie  case,  who,  never  having  seen  him,  should  form  his 
guess  from  considering  what  he  has  done.  He  cannot,  I 
should  think,  be  above  forty,  if  so  much.  Like  motft  of  the 
scientific  men  in  Edinburgh,  the  doctor  is  quite  a  man  of  the 
world  in  his  manners ;  his  countenance  is  a  very  mild  and 
a!greeable  one,  and  in  his  eyes,  in  particular,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful union  of  penetration  and  tenderness  of  expression.  From 
his  conversation,  one  would  scarcely  suspect  that  he  had  gone 
so  deep  into  the  hidden  parts  of  science,  for  he  displays  a 
va9t  deal  of  information  concerning  the  lighter  kinds  of  lite- 
x*ature,  although,  indeed,  he  does  all  this  with  a  hesitative  sort 
of  manner,  which  probably  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  of  ab-> 
strnse  science.  It  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  owing  to  thui  happy 
combination  of  accomplishments,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
render  his  great  work  so  much  more  truly  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedic character,  than  any  other  which  has  been  published 
under  the  same  name  in  our  island.  In  a  work  of  that  kind, 
which  cannot  be  finished  without  the  co-operation  of  a  vast 
variety  of  contributors  continued  throughout  many  successive 
years,  it  is  quite  obvious  how  much  must  depend  on  the  su- 
perintending and  arranging  skill  and  judgment  of  the  editM*. 
Now,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed,  to  meet  with  a  person  of 
fine  talents,  who  is  alike  a  man  of  science,  and  a  man  of 
literature  ;  and  unless  under  the  care  of  such  a  person,  I  do 
not  see  how  an  Encyclopaedia  can  be  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  the  great  claaaea 
into  which  readers  of  Encyclopaedias  must  necessarily  be  di- 
vided.   All  the  other  Encyclopaedias  published  in  this  conv* 
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fry,  luiTe  beeo  edited  either  by  persons  possessed  of  skill  io 
one  deparlment  only,  and  negiigeot  of  tne  rest,  or,  what  is 
still  wi»B%  by  persons  alike  destitute  of  skill  in  all  depart- 
ments whatever — ^in  other  words>  members  of  the  great  cor- 
poration of  chariatansv 

There  were  several  ^ery  pleasant  men  of  the  party,  and 
the  conversation,  both  during  dinner,  and  afterwards,  was  ex- 
tremely lively  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive ;  but  from 
the  time  we  sat  down,  there  was  one  face  which  attracted  my 
attention  in  a  way  that  t  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  foe 
I  experienced,  in  looking  at  it,  a  strange  and  somewhat  un- 
comfortabie  sort  of  feeling— ^f  which  you  must  often  have 
been  sensible-^as  if  I  had  seen  the  countenance  before,  where, 
when,  or  how,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  recollect  At  last, 
the  gentlemafl^  who  thus  occupied  my  attention,  happened,  in 
talking  to  Dr.  Brewster,  to  utter  the  word  Frej/ber^f  and  the 
whole  affair  flashed  across  me  as  swift  as  lightnmg.  That 
single  sound  had  opened  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery,  and  a 
moment  after,  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss.  Some  years  ago,  (I  shall  not  say  how  many,) 
when  I  was  stronger,  and  more  active  than  I  now  am,  and  car 
pable  of  making  longer  excursions  in  ruder  vehieles  than  I 
now  venture  upon  in  my  shandrydan,  I  remember  to  have 
travelled  in  the  common  post-wagon  from  Dresden  to  Leip- 
sig.  I  had  gone  on  horseback  quite  through  the  Hartx,  and 
passed  from  thence  jn  the  same  manner  all  up  the  delightful 
oanks  of  the  Elbe,  from  Magdeburg  to  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land. I  then  sold  my  bory ,  ^much  the  worse  for  the  wear  I 
had  given  him,)  and  was  makmg  the  best  of  my  way  toward 
the  west,  in  that  most  coarse,  and  most  jumbling  of  all  ma- 
chines, 

^  The  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in." 

We  had  cot  as  far  as  within  a  single  sta^e  of  Leipsis,  when 
a  little  adventure  befel  us,  which,  till  this  face  recaUed  it,  1 
had,  for  years,  as  utterly  forgotten  as  if  it  never  had  occur- 
red. We  were  just  about  to  enter  a  village,  (I  cannot  recol- 
lect its  name,)  when  our  vehicle  was  surrounded  by  a  party 
of  mounted  gens-d'armes,  and  a  fierce  looking  fellow,  thrust- 
ing his  mustachio  and  his  pipe  into  the  window,  commanded 
the  whole  party  to  come  out  and  show  ourselves.  A  terrible 
murder,  he  said,  had  been  committed  somewhere  by  a  Jew— 

17 
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a  watchmaa,  t  think,  of  Koeniogsberg,  fend  be  bad  every  oc- 
casion to  believe,  that  the  murderer  bad  left  Dresden  that 
morning  in  One  of  the  post*wagons.  After  we  had  all  com- 
plied with  bis  order,  and  dislodged  oittsdves  from  the  piitac 
of  tobacco  smoke  in  which  we  sat  enveloped,  there  were  twf 
of  the  company  on  whom  our  keeper  seemed  to  foek  with 
eyes  of  peculiar  suspicion.  I  myself  was  one,  and  the  other 
was  a  tbin,'dark-cof»plexioned,  and  mefanchety  looking  yooof 
siao,  whom,  till  this  moment,  I  had  not  Remarked  ^  for  of  the 
six  bench^  sMmg  acToiss  the  wagon,  I  had  «ate  tapea  tbe  e«s« 
'nearest  the  front,  and  he  cm  that  nearest  ibe  rear.  I  liad  al- 
lowed my  beard  to  grow  upon  mj  upper  Itp^  and  I  belief 
looked  as  swattby  as  any  Jew  ever  iM ;  bat  tkqracanty  aHow- 
ance  of  nose  wotild  bare  alone  Satisfied  a  more  skilftil  pfayisi- 
ognomist,  fhkt  I  cd<ild  not  be  the  guilty  man.  Hie  other  had 
somewhat  the  same  cast  in  (bat  feature,  and  be  Wjpre  no  mus- 
tachio,  but  bis  hair  tieemed  to  be  of  the  genmne  Israriftidt 
jet — and  the  gens-d'^rnies  were  positire  that  one  or  other 
of  us  nmst  be  the  murderer.  I  spoke  Oernian  with  fluency, 
land  with  a  pretty  ^\Bi  accent,  and  ttfade  a  statement  for  my- 
self, which  seen^d  16  remove  soM^tbmg  of  the<sagpleioD  from 
me.  The  other  deliv^ttd  htniiself  wkh  tnof^  besiaatiOT,  and 
with,  an  accent,  Irblcb,  whatever  H  might  be,  waa "evidently 
iiot  SaxotT,  and  therefore  the  Hutear  seemed  to  taiee  it  fo» 
granted  that  it  wiis  lewish,  imperfectly  eoneealed.  At  list, 
after  a  good  desl  of  discutelon,  we  were  bofb  «di:en  to  the 
Amt-bouf^e,  where  the  ibagistrate  of  the  vittage  Salt  in  readi- 
ness to  deeide  On  the  merits  of  o*  case.  T&'einftulnslances 
which  had  determined  the  chief  sbspieioa  of  Ike  oiksers,  ap- 
peared to  weigh  in  HieMme  manner  on  the  mioA  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, and,  at  the  end  of  the  examination  which  ensued  of 
our  persons  and  our  papers,  it  was^ announced,  that  I  might 
proceied  on  my  journey,  btA  that  the  other  mtist  be  contented 
to  remain  where  be  was,  till  bis  passport  should  be  sent  back 
toi)resden  for  the  examination  of  the  police.  T7p6n'tiris,'iMy 
fellow-traveller  lost  temper,  and  begito  to  complam  most  bit- 
terly of  th<e  inconvenience  to  which  such  a  delay  would  expose 
him.  He  was  on  his  way,  he  said,  to  Freyberg,  Where  he  bad 
already  studied  one  year  under  the  celebrated  Werner,  as  bis 
passport  testified,  and  be  bad  particalar  reasons  for  being 
anxious  to  reach  his  iiniversity  before  a  certain  day  ia  tile 
following  week.  The  magistrate,  who  was  a  very  mildldbtttag 
person,  seemed  to  consider  with  himself  for  a  momeilt,^toH 
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then  said,  "  4  thoncbt  strikes  md — the  son  of^ur  clergyman 
bas  studied  at  Frejberg,  and  ir  you  have  really  been  ibere, 
sir,  it  is  probable  he  may  recognize  you/'  My  coropaDioa 
bad  00  objeciiond  to  ao  experiment,  wbicb  at  least  could  not 
place  him  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  in  which  be  was — ^and 
ip  a  few  Qibutes  th^  son  of  the  clergyman  made  bis  appear- 
ance. I  remember  ^  distinctly  as  if  the  thing  bad  occurred 
only  yesterday,  the  expression  of  delight  whipb  illuminated 
the  couoteoaoce  of  the  accused,  when  this  person  declared 
tbut  be  recollected  him  perfectly  at  Freyberg,  and  that  he  bad 
heard  Professor  *Wecner  spc;ak  of  bicn  as  a  young  Scotebmaa 
wbo  gjaye  infinite  promise  of  being  distinguished  in  the  study 
of  mioeraloey.  This  removed  every  difficulty,  find  the  ma- 
gistrate, witn  many  apologies,  gave  us  permission  to  take  our 
seats  in  the  post-wagon.  The  distance  of  pur  |>ositions  in 
the  vehicle  renderea  it  impossible  for  me  to  exchange  more 
than  a  very  few  words  with  my  fellow-sufferer,  after  we  began 
to  move,  altboqgbt  b|ivin||;  discovered  biip  to  be  my  country- 
maii,  I  was  sufficiently  mcUned  tp  enter  into  conversiition. 
It  was  late  at  niKbt  before  we  arrived  at  licipsig ;  and,  as  I 
remained  there  Tor  ^  day  or  two,  while  be  passed  on,  without 
•tgppini^,  to  Freyberg,  we  bad  no  fbrtber  opportunity  of  com- 
xnuoicatiOQ.  lo  short,  I  bad  jaever  seen  the  fi|kce  from  that 
time  tUl  now;  but  I  felt  assured,  that,  in  spit^  of  the  years 
wbicb  bad  intervened,  i  coidd  not  be  mistaken,  and  here  was 
the  very  gentleman  at  the  table  of  Dr.  Brewster. 

In  tb^  counse  of  a  few  minutes,  I  beard  him  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Jameson,  and  immediately  conjectured  that  be 
might  probably  be  the  we]l«known  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, whose  System  of  Mioeralo^  yon  hfive  often  seen  on 
my  table.  This  turned  out  to  be  tb^  cas?;  and,  after  a  se- 
cond bottle  bad  somewhat  diminished  our  ceremony,  I  bad  a 
pleasure  in  recalling  to  him  the  storr  of  the  murderous  Jew, 
and  so  of  commencing  (for  it  coufd  sqarcely  be  called  re- 
newm^  ao  acquaintaj^e  with  Qn/e  from  wjbose  works  I  bad 
received  so  much  infocmMion  -and  yidvantage. "  After  the 
Doctor's  company  dispersed  tbiea^selves,  I  walked  along 
Prince'srStreet  with  Prufessor  Ji^mesoOj  and  be  invited  me  to 
.c^l  Qfi  him  next  day,  and  see  bis  museum — an  invitation 
nrhioh  yoM,  who  know  my  propensities,  will  not  suspect  me 
of  dedioing.  He  also  offered  to  show  me  the  collection  of 
mineralogy  belonging  tp  ib(B  University,  of  wbicb  «I  had 
he^ri  i^ great  deal,    f  jrent  yesterday,  and  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
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ft  very  superb  collection.  It  is  of  great  value,  aod  adoii* 
rably  arranged;  and  the  external  characters  of  minerals^  pat* 
ticulariy  those  derived  from  colours,  are  finely  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  series  of  the  most  valuable  specimens,  arranged 
according  to  the  system  made  use  of  by  Werner. 

Professor  Jameson  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  as  a  mine* 
ralogist,  and  in  this  character  he  certainly  stands  .entirelj 
wiihout  a  rival  in  his  own  country ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  his  system  of  mineralogy  has  been  adopted  by  a  cele- 
brated Frenchman,  as  the  text-book  to  bis  own  lectures  in 
Paris,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  preference  shown  by 
so  competent  a  judge,  that  the  knowledge  and  ability  dis- 
played in  that  work,  render  it  at  least  equal  to  the  most  ap- 
E roved  publications  of  the  continental  authors.  But  k  is  not 
is  intimate  acquaintance  with  mineralogy  alone,  which 
renders  Mr.  Jameson  so  capable  of  doing  honour  to  the  chair 
which  he  holds.  He  is  also  ^eatly  versed  in  zoology,  and» 
what  is  of  great  importance  m  these  times,  seems  much  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  those  more  general  and  philosophicat 
views  of  that  science,  which  the  study  of  nomenclature  and 
classification  has  welt-ni^h  banished  from  the  remembrance 
of  most  of  his  brethren  in  the  south.  A  residence  of  many 
years  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  in  particular^ 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  6era>an  tongue,  which  he  ac- 
quired during  his  stay  at  Preyberg,  have  opened  to  faiod 
many  sources  of  information,  from  which  he  continues  to  de- 
rive infinite  advantage ;  and,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  ex- 
tent and  multiplicity  of  his  labours  in  mineralogy,  one  might 
naturally  suppose  his  attention  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  that 
study,,'his  pupils,  I  am  assured,  find  him  on  every  occasion 
both  able  and  willing  to  instruct  them  regarding  all  the  re- 
cent and  most  important  discoveries  aod  improvements  in  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science. 

The  professor  delivers  his  lectures  both  during  the  winter 
and  summer  season,  and  he  divides  his  course  into  five  great 
l>ranches :  Meteorology,  Hydrography,  Mineralogy,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  sufficient  to  enable^  his  pupils 
to  understand  the  relations  which  subsist  between  that  science 
and  a  complete  history  of  the  inorganic  parts  of  the  globe—^ 
and,^  lastly.  Zoology.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  rendered 
particularly  interesting,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  curious 
facts  ^bich  are  collected,  and  the  more  so,  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  good  books  >yritten  professedly  on  the  subject. 
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In  trtttb,  I  sHould  ibiok  the  whole  science  of  Natural  His- 
toiy,  as  a  popular  branch  of  education,  is  likelj  to  assume 
a  new  aspect  under  the  auspices  of  this  ingenious  and  inde- 
fatigable man.  Now,  that  all  the  known  facts  of  Minera- 
logy are  to  him  **  familiar  as  household  words,"  he  will  have 
It  in  his  power  to  devote  more  of  hh  attention  to  the  various 
branches  of  Zoology,  which  hitherto,  as  he  says  very  can- 
didly, he  has  not  had  either  leisure  or  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  illustrate,  as  his  inclinations  would  lead  him  to  do.  The 
same  acuteness  which  has  enabled  him  so  completely  to  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  of  his  own  lavfMirite  department,  will 
ere  long,  I  doubt  not^  elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
zoologists  of  Britain ;  and  he  will  soon  have  the  honourable 
satisfaction  of  iostitutine  a  school  of  Natural  History  in  the- 
Borthem  metropolis,  which  may  lone  remain  unrivalled  in 
any  other  country.  This  desirable  object,  I  am  happy  to 
learot.he  is  now  likely  to  accomplish  more  easily  and  speedily 
than  he  could  before  have  expected,  by  means  of  a  most  va- 
luable and  interestiBg  acquisition,  which  is  about  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  University.  The .  fine  cabinet  of  M.  Dufresne 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  so  well  kilown  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired by  all  the  ParisiaB  sjavants,  has  just  been  purchased 
for  the  public  Museum.  This,  with  certain  additions  to  be 
procured  at  the  approaching  sale  of  Mr.  Bullock^  extensive 
collections,  when  combined  with  the  great  treasures  which' 
Ibe  University  already  possesses^  will  certainly  form  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Britain. 

Such  is  the  seneral  view  I  have  been  able  to  form  of  the 
actuid  state  of  the  science,  under  this  celebrated  profes- 
sor. From  various  conversations,  however,  with  him.  Dr. 
Brewster,  and  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  attend  the 
professor's  lectures,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  that,  on  the  whole^ 
the  science  of  Ni^tural  History  neither  has  been,  nor  is,  cul- 
tivated throughout  Scotland,  with  any  degree  of  zeal  cor- 
responding to  the  opportunity  which  the  country  affords.  Its 
natural  advantages  are  far  superior,  in  roost  respects,  to  those 
of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  the  situation  of  Iklinburgh,  in 
particular,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  more  favourable  tbaii 
any  in  the  island  for  the  pursuit  of  this  delightful  study.  Itir 
deed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine,  wny  s\  higher  state 
of  advancement  has  not  been  attained ;  aqd  tlie  difficulty  is 
much  increased  when  we  consider,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
great  facility  which  this   most  picturesque  district  affords 
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for  the  prtetical  pursuit  of  the  science,  the  Profes86r9bip  of 
Nfttoral  Histoiy  has  alreftdj  been  held  for  several  years  bj 
the  assiduous  aad  iateiligent  gentlemao,  of  whom  I  hare 
spokeo  so  much. 

I  an  iaclined  to  attribute. this  to  the  joint  operation  of  a 
^at  number  orcauses ;  btit  I  observe,  that  Professor  JbkOiesoB 
himself  considers  the  too  engrossing  ioBuenee  of  the  htw  as 
being  the  most  iminedtate'  and  effectual  of  all  die  dampers 
under  wbich-his  favourite  study  basso  lone  lanpiished.  Most 
of  the  young  men  of  this  city  are  trained  up  either  as  bar- 
risters or  attornqrs  $  aad  it  very  unfortttoately  hapneBS,  that 
all  more  liber^  pursuits,  (both  daasical  end  seientinc,)  so  be 
from  being  much  respected  or  held  in  esdmatioo  by  these 
tdaases  of  men,  are,  for  the  most  part,  reganled  as  quite  in- 
consistent with  a  diligent  discharge  of  their  professional  du- 
ties and  functions.  Professor  Jameson  informs  me,  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  students  who  attend  his  lectures,  are  strangers 
and  studfents  of  medicine,  chiefly  English.  Those  of  the  last 
mentioned  faculty >  who  a«e  iadigenotts  to  Scollaad,  have,  till 
▼ery  lately  at  least,  either  procured  appointveats  ja  regiments 
etatiooed  in  foreign  quarters,  or  retued  to  distaaft  comers  ef* 
ibe  country^  where  the  <eatit*e  abaeaceof  booka^  and  the  la« 
iK>rioB8  and  unsettled  Kfe  enjoyed,  or  rather  endhired,  by  ni« 
ral  practitioners,  bive  lieen  more  than  aofficieflt  to  extinguish 
«very  spark  of'  science,  w^ich  might  have  been  klndfed  in 
/4feeir  bosoms  during  their  attendance  at  the  University.  And 
thus,  '4bough  very  great  and  iacreasiag  benefits  are  derived 
by  the  stadents  of  this  science  in  Edinburgh*  from  the  seal 
and  talents  of  Professor  Jameson,  and  other  causes,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  science  must,  for  a  considerable  time,  look  for 
its  best  fruits  in  the  south.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Bt^jlbh 
Mudents  who  resort  to  this  place,  are  duly  impressed  v^th  a 
eens^  of  the  advantages  which  (hey  enjoy. 

i  dined  with  Profeeser  Jameson  yesterday,  with  a  small 
party  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils.  Among  these  there 
was  .one  whom  the  professor  particular  introduced  me  to— a 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  brother  to  the  poet.  This  young  gentle* 
man  follows  the  profession  of  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  (which,  as 
I  have  told  you,  is  Ihe  name  for  the  highest  cl^ss  of  attornies 
in  Edinburgh,)  butforms,asMr.  Jameson  assured  me  a  bril- 
liant exception  to  the  neglect  with  which  matters  of  jscience 
are  commonly  treated  by  the  members  of  the  profession.    Wfe 
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in  Ttf y  young-— many  years  junior  to  bin  more  cel^raied 
brotkor,  and  no  casad  observer  woiiM  98Bi»eet  tliem  to  be  of 
the  same  family.  I  have  already  described  to  yoU  tfae  exte* 
rbr  of  the  poet ;  James  is  a  thin,  pale,  siender^  contemptative- 
lookiogpersoO)  witk  hairiaf  rather  a  dark  colour,  and  extreme- 
ly abort-sighted.  In  his  maAners  also,  he  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  his  brofher ;  his  voice  is  loir»  and  his  whole  de- 
meanour as  Btin  as  can  be  imagined.  In  conversa4ion  be  at- 
tefmpts  no  kind  of  display ;  bnt  seesm  to  possess  a  veiy  |>ec»- 
liar  rein  of  dry  bsmonrt  which  renders  him  extremely  divert- 
ing. NotwitkatandiRg  all  these  difEetences, 'however,  I  could 
easily  trace  a  great  tunilarity  in  the  construckmii  of  the  bones 
of  tfietr  two  facecf ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  nofbing  more  easy  to 
imagine,  than  that,  with  much  of  the  same  origimut  powers  and 
propensities,  some  casmrt  enough  cfareomstanees  may  have 
been  suAbient  to  dedde,  thst  tte  one^f  the  bfotbera  shooM 
be  a  po^t,  and  the  other  a  naturalist.  The  parts  o(  the  sci- 
ence of  which  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  fondest,  are  Ornithology 
and  Sintomology — studies  so  delightful  to  every  true  lover  of 
nature,  that,  I  suspect,  they  are,  in  some  measure,  practically 
familiar  to  every  poet  who  excels  in  depicting  the  manifests- 
tions,  and  in  tracing  the  spirit  of  beauty  in  the  external  uni- 
Terse.  Professor  Jameson,  indeed,  ioforo^d  me,  that  his  young 
friend  is,  in  truth,  no  less  a  poet  than  a  naturalist — that  be 

{possesses  a  fine  genius  for  versification,  and  has  already  pub* 
ished  severallitde  pieces  of  Exquisite  beauty,  although  he 
has  not  ventwred  to  give  his  name  along  with  them. 

On  leaving  the  professor's^  Mr.  Wilson  and  I 'adjourned 
to  this  liouse,  (where  by  the  way,  Mr/Oman  enjoys  very 
iittle  ^f  my  company,)  and  had  a  quiet  'bowl  of  ponch  to- 
^etber,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation  respecting  subjects 
connected  with  the  science  in  which  he  so  gresrtly  excels,  and 
for  ^hicb  I  myself,  albeit  noffamg  of  an  adept,  'have  long 
entertained  a  special  partiality.  Among  otiier  1o|lics,  the 
ImimKl  retreat  of  the  swalbw  was  handled  at  cnmideraUe 
length.  Mr.  Wilson  1  find  rather  incKned  to  that  theory, 
vi^fakft  woidd  represent  Africa  as  the  principal  winter-^pot  of 
at  letet  several  of  fbe  species^— the  Hirundo,  Apirs/andllus- 
ticBy  in  particular ;  and  be  adduced,  in  coi£rmation  i^f  this,, 
a  passage  from  Herodotus,  which  I  liad  never  l»«fore  heard 
pointed  oat  with  a  view  to  thissuti^ect — accordiag'to  whichr 
<me  kind  of  swallow  ffrom  the  description,  be  seemed  to  sup- 
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pose  it  muftt^be  (he  Swift,)  remains  in  Egypt  throughout  ih% 
whole  ytar-^i^  m««  <^^^f<  ***>  mmMttr^wt.  l  have  oeTer»  in- 
deed, met  with  any  man  who  seemed  to  possess  a  greater 
power  of  illustratiiKg  subjects  of  natural  hisfor]^  by  quota- 
tions from  writers  of  all  kinds^  and  in  particoter  from  tbe 
poets.  Millon  and  Wordsworth}  above  all^  be  appears  to 
have  completely  by  heart ;  and  it  was  wonderfully  delightful 
to  me  to  hear  mat ters/which  are  commonly  discussed  in  the 
driest  of  all  possible  methods,  treated  of  in  so  graceful  a 
manner  by  one  who  is  so  much  skilled  in  them«  Nothing 
could  be  more  refreshing  than  to  hear  some  minute  details 
about  birds  and  insects^  interrupted  and  illuminated  by  a 
fragment  of  grand  melancholy  musio  firom  the  Paradise  Lost^ 
or  the  EKCursion* 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  great  deal  more  to  yon, 
both  about  Professor  Jameson  and  his  young  friend.     ' 
Meantime,  believe  me  ever 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XX». 

to    THE    hfiV.    DAVID.    WILLIaMS* 
DeAB  t>AVU>, 

I  believe  I  have  already  hinted  to  ydu,  that  tKe  students 
in  this  University  are  very  fond  of  Debating  Societies,  and, 
indeed,  the  nature  of  their  favourite  studies  might  prepare 
one  abundantly  to  find  it  so.  They  inhale  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  doubt,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  that  they 
should  exhale  the  very  breath  of  disputation.  They  are  al- 
ways either  actually  struggling,  vi  et  armisy  to  get  Over  some 
quagmire  or  another,  or,  after  establishing  themselves  once 
more  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Terra 
Furma,  falling  out  among  themselves,  which  of  the  troop  had 
picked  bis  way  along  the  neatest  set  of  stepping-stones,  or 
made  his  leap  from  the  firmest  knot  of  rushes.  Before  they 
have  settled  this  mighty  quarrel,  it  is  possible  they  may  begin 
to  feel  the  ground  givmg  way  beneath  their  feet,  and  are  b1\ 
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equalty  redoced  once  again  to  hop,  siride,  dnd  acraihble,  as 
tbey  best  may  for  themselves. 

The  first  of  the  institottonSy  however,  which  I  visited,  is 
supposed  to  be  frequented  by  persons  who  have  already  some- 
what ullayed  their  early  fervour  for  dispotation,  by  two  or 
three  years^  attendance  upon  Debating  Societies,  of  an  inferior 
and  of  a  far  ephemeral  character.  While  he  attends  the 
preelections  of  the  Professor  of  Logic,  the  student  aspires  to 
distinguish  himilelf  in  a  club,  constituted  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
members  of  that  class.  The  students  of  Ethics  and  of  Phy« 
sics  are,  in  like  manner,  provided  with  separate  rooms,  in 
which  they  canvass  at  night  the  doctrines  they  have  heard 
promulgated  in  the  lecture  of  the  morning.  It  is  not  till  all 
this  apprenticeship  of  discipline  has  been  regularly  gone 
through,  that  the  juvenile  philosopher  ventures  to  draw  up  a 
petition,  addressed  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  Spe-i 
culative  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  humbly  showeth  forth, 
that  he  would  fain  be  permitted  to  give  to  his  polemical  and 
oratorial  faculties  the  last  finish  of  sharpness  and  el.egance, 
under  the  high  auspices  of  their  venerable  body. . 

Wilhout  sending  in  such  a  petition  as  this,  and  being  ad- 
mitted fo;*maIly  a  member  of  the  society,  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  present  at  one  pf  their  meetings.  These  sages  will  scarcely 
allow  a  poor  passing  stranger  to  catch  even  one  sidelong 
odour  of  their  wisdom*  No— it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
regular  garb  of  the  initiated,  before  these  Hierophants  will 
expand  the  gates  of  their  Adytus,  and  reveal  to  you  the  in- 
spiring glories  of  their  mysteries.  Although  I  could  not  help 
feeling  some  qualmish  suspicions,  that  this  arrangement  might, 
in  part  at  least,  have  been  dictated  by  a  due  reverence  for 
the  old  maxim,  omneignoium  pro  magnificOy  yet  the  way  in 
which  I  heard  the  society  spoken  of,  by  persons  for  whose 
opinion  I  could  not  but  entertain  a  high  respect,  and  the  cu^- 
xiosity  which  I  certainly  felt,  to  witness  for  myself  all  possi- 
Kle  manifestation  of  the  rising  genius  of  Scotland,  were  enough 
to  counterbalance  any  little  scruples  I  might  have,  and  I  re- 
solved, since  less  might  not  avail,  to  affix  the  name  of  Peter 
Morris,  M.  D.  to  the  regular  formula  of  supplication.  It  was 
attested  by  Mr. ^  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  by  bis  nephew,  a  young  man  of  considerable  prom- 
ise, that  the  said  Peter  Morris,  M.  D.  was,  in  their  judgment, 
possessed  of  such  a  measure  of  learoipg  and  ebilitj,  as  might 
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jvstify  Ibe  societj  in  admitting  binrinto  their  bosoin;  and 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  doubt,  delay,  examination,  and 
panegyric,  the  said  Peter  was  ballotted  for  and  admitted  aa 
aforesaid.  I  rather  grudged  a  fee  of  three  euineas,  which,  I 
\Tas  giTen  to  understand,  (orqued  an  essentiu  preliminary  to 
my  taking  my  seat;  but,  however,  as  I  bad  been  pretty /or^ 
fuoate  at  loo  the  evening  before,  I  did  not  allow  this  to  forai 
any  lasting  impediment  to  my  honours.    As  the  poet  sings — 

''  I  prize  not  treasure  for  itself    . 

But  vvhnt  it  can  procure.; 
Oo  l)a.)g,  said  1,  the  i>altry  pelf 

Woula  keep  the  spirit  poor.*' 

So  t  paid  my  three  guineas,  and  prepared  to  make  my  ajpT- 
pea  ranee  next  Tuesday  evening,  f 

For  the  sake  of  bemg  near  the  scene  of  action,  I  agreed 
to  the  proposal  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  recommended  me 
to  the  society,  via.  to  having  a  snug  dinner  with  one  or  two 
friends  in  addition}  in  a  tavern  immediately  adjoining.  The 
name  of  the  house  is  the  Lord  Nelson,  and  it  is  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  one  Barclay.  We  went  at  half  past  fonr,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  time  to  drink  our  bottle  comfortably 
.  before  the  meeting ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  very  seldom 
enjoyed  either  a  better  dinner  or  a  better  bottle.  There  is  an 
ordinary  in  the  house  every  day  at  that  very  hour,  which  is 
attended,  as  I  was  informed,  by  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  besides  a  host  of  baemen,  and  other  travellers  of 
M  descriptions,  and  manv  half-pay  officers  of  the  nava},  mi- 
litary, and,  above  all,  of  the  medical  establishments.  We 
had  a  glimpse  of  them  and  thehr  dinner,  en  passant^  and  I 
promise  yotl  both  made  a  very  joyous  appearance.  As  for 
us,  we  dined  apart  in  a  room  of  very  magnificent  propor- 
tions, which,  of  old,  it  seems,  had  been  the  dining-room  of 
a  celebrated  President  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  a  lofty  ball, 
with  a  rich  ceiling  in  the  French  style  of  stucco  work,  and 
decorated  at  one  extremity  with  a  huge  portrait  of  the  Hero 
whose  name  the  tavern  bearer— evidently  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  sien-post  school.  The  princely  size  of  the  rooto, 
however,  and  elevation  of  the  roof,  were  sufficient  to  give 
the  whole  affiur  an  air  of  gentility,  and  even  of  splendour, 
f^uch  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  h«iuse  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   I  dont  know  whether  your  ccnnfort  is  so  much  affi^cted 
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by  accessaries  of  this  sort  as  mine  are ;  but  I  do  at  all  times 
enjoy  a  dinner  tenfold,  when  it  is  served  up  in  a  room  of  airy 
and  stately  dimensions.  The  fare  in  itself  was  very  excel- 
lent We  had  a  dish  of  Mullicatawny,  and  some  cod's* 
head  and  shrimp-sauce — superior  corned  beef,  and  a  boiled 
turkey — a  haricot — a  pigeon-pie  and  macaroni — all  for  balf- 
a-crown  a-bead,  being  only  a  sixpence  more  than  t)ie  charge 
at  the  ordinary.  But  to  me,  the  greatest  luxury  was  some 
very  fine  draugnt-porter,  the  first  I  have  met  with  since  I 
came  to  Scotland,  for  the  people  of  this  place  in  general 
drink  all  their  malt-liquor  bottled — ^but  the  landlord  of  the 
Nelson  is  an  Englishman,  and  knows  better.  After  finishing 
a  bottle  of  M adeim,  we  had  tome  very  fair  Port,  which  we 
cbose  to  drink  muHed,  being  assured  that  Mrs*  Barclay  piques 
herself  upon  her  scientific  use  of  spices  in  that  kind  of  pre- 
paration. The  skiH  of  our  hostess  gave  us  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  Y«e  kept  her  at  work  pretty  dosely  till  seven  o'clock. 
Being  so  very  agreeably  seated  and  entertained,  I  could 
scarcely  think  of  removing  at  so  very  extraofdioary  an  hour, 
and  dropped  a  modest  hint  that  the  Speculative  might  be  ad- 
vantageously deferred  till  another  opportunity ;  but  my  ob- 
jections ivere  over-ruled  by  my  companions.  I  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  we  should,  at  least,  come  back  after  the  debate, 
to  enjoy  an  epilogue  in  the  same  taste  with  our  prologue, — 
an  idea  which  appeared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  company, 
and  was  mdeed  agreed  to  per  aedamationem. 

The  Speculative  Society  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind, 
whose  existence  is  acknowledged  in  a  formal  mannei^  by  the 
University.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  system,  and,  as  sbch,  is 
provided  with  chambers  within  the  College — advantages 
wbtch  are,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  high  reputation  the  Soci- 
ety has  at  particular  times  enioyed.  At  the  present  time,  as 
h  happens,  the  alterations  and  improvements  which  are  going 
on  with  the^  University  buildings,  bave  dislodged  the  So- 
ciety from  tbeir  old  chambers,  and  the  new  and  mOire  splendid 
accommodations  designed  for  them,  are  not  quite  in  readi- 
ness ibr  their  reception.  Their  terepoi^ry  place  of  meeting 
is  in  the  hall  of  the  Theological  Frofessor — ^a  low-rooied, 
dark,  mean-looking  place,  surrounded  witb  shelves  groaning 
under  Dutch  and  Puritanical  Divinity;  and  here  it  was  that 
I  bad  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  them. 

Right  opposite  to  the  door  at  which  we  entered,  in  a  huge 
^bow-cbair,  or  rather  pulpit— from  which  the  Professor  of 
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Divinity  is,  no  doubt,  aceustomed  to  expound  tbe  mysteries 
of  Calvanism, — and,  with  an  air  of  grave  Agnity,  which 
any  professor  might  be  happy  to  equal,  sat^  a  pale  snub- 
nosed  young  gentleman,  with  a  hammer  in  his  band,  the  Pre- 
sident {^ima  fax^  of  the  speculative  Society.  His  eyes 
baif-shui,  4IS  if  to  exclude  the  dii^tracting  dazzle  of  the  tallov 
candies  that  blazed  close  before  him ;  bis  right  hand  on  his 
hammer,  and  his  left  supporting  with  two  of  its  fingers  the 
weight  of  meditation  lodged  within  his  forehead;  his. lips 
compressed  with  the  firmness  of  conscious  authority,  and  his 
whole  attidude,  as  it  were,  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of  his 
station,  completed  a  picture,  which,  I  should  suppose,  might 
have  produced  no  trminz  effect  on  tbe  nerves  of  an  intrant 
more  juvenile  than  myself.  Even  on  me,  the  '*  Vvltus  sedm- 
tis  iyrannt^  was  not  entirely  lost  \  and  1  confess  I  was  glad 
when  I  found  that  I  had  fairly  seated  myself  in  a  dark  and 
remote  corner  of  the  room,  without  attracting  any  of  his  at- 
tention. 

Immediately  under  this  imposing  figure  might  be  descried 
the  less  awful,  but  no  less  important  face  and  figure  of  the 
secretary,  who  was  employed  at  this  moment  in  c^lin^  over 
the  names  of  the  members,  according  to  their  position  m  the 
muster-roll  of  the  Society.  Around  a  green  table,  at  the 
bead  of  which  Mr.  Secretary  was  placed,  a  few  of  the  more 
grave  and  dignified-looking  members  were  accopmodated 
with  caue-backed  chairs ;  while,  on  either  side,  tlie  humUtor 
taterva  occupied  some  rows  of  narrow  wooden  benches,  which 
rise  one  above  another  out  of  the  acra  of  the  apartment*  AU 
together  there  was  an  appearance  of  expectation  and  prepa- 
ration, both  in  their  arrangement  and  in  their  countenances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  respect. 

^  In  eeneral,  they  seemed  to  be  very  young  men,  tbe  majo* 
rity  of  them,  I  dare  say,  not  above  twenty ;  but  here  and 
there  might  be  seen  a  few  persons  of  somewhat  maturer  age 

in  the  midst  of  them.    These,  as  Mr. informed  me,  are, 

for  the  most  part,  incipient  advocates — willing,  I  presume,^ 
to  exercise  their  lungs  here,  because  they  have  less  opportu- 
nuy  than  they  could  wish  of  exercising  them  elsewhere — and 
no  I,  peradventure,  without  hope,  that  the  fame  acquired  and 
sustained  by  thein  among  their  brethren  of  the  Speculative, 
loay  tend  to  procure  them  readier  access  to  a  more  lucrative 
species  of  reputation  elsewhere.    I  thought  I  could  see  in 
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sai^eof  tbejlfeffefl  of  these  gentlenfen,  an  air  of  peculiar  sua- 
vity and  grac^ousneiifi,  as  if  tbey  were  willing  to  bave  some- 
thiog  of  the  credit  of  ^condescension  to  keep  tbem  in  counter 
nance  witb  tbemselves  and  their  neighbours.  One* gentleman 
much  older  than  any  of  these,  occopied  a  place  close  by  the 
table,  with  a  mild  and  paternal  look  of  protectioif. '  On  ask* 

iDg  i^r. who  this  was,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Waugh  (for 

that  is  his  name)  bad  loag  been  treasurer  of  the  Society,  akid 
had,  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  conferred  upnon  its  mexnb^rii 
both  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacity,  so  many  im*- 
portant  favours,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  have  formed 
a  warm  atiacbment  to  all  their  interests,  and  should  lake  a 
sincere  pleasure  ia  coming  regularly  to  be  a  witness  of  their 
exertions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impresBion,  which  long 
rustom,  sod  the  consciousness  of  having  done  good,  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  upon  a  person  of  benevolent 
dispositioasi  such,  as  I  am  informed,  are  those  of  Mn 
Waugh. 

By  and  bji  the  catalogue  being  finisbedi  and  some  minor 
ceremonies  duly  performed,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  step- 

I  led  from  his  place,*  and  ascending  to  a  small  tribune  on  the 
eft  hand  of  the  President,  began  to  read  aloud  from  a  MS. 
which  be  htid  in  his  band.  It  is  the  ctjstom,  it  seems,  that 
the  business  of  the  society  is  always  opened  by  an  essay  from 
one  of  the  members,  and  the  person  whose  turn  it  was  to 
minister  in  this  way  to  their  edincation,  had  already  announc- 
ed, as  the  title  of  his  diseoui'se — "  A  few  Considerations  on 
the  Policy  of  the  Corn-Bill."  I  listened  for  some  minutes  to 
what  he  said;  but  soon  perceived,  that  the  whole  of  his  merits 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  having  translated  from'  bad 
into  worse  English,  a  treatise  on.  the  same  subject  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  so  I  anlused  myself  during  the  lest  of 
the  performance  with  some  hearty  sighs,  for  bavins  so  easily 
been  induced  to  distrust  my  own  inclinatidns,  and  quit  Mrs. 
Barclay  for  the  Speculative. 

After  tbe  essayist  had  brought  his  labours  to  a  close,  the 
President  opened  bis^eyes,  (which  as  yet  he  had  never  found 
leisure  to  do,)  and  began  to  ask  the  members,  if  they  had  any 
remarks  to  offer  in  regard  to  tbe  performance  tbey  bad  heard. 
A  pause  of  several  minutes  ensued — during  which  tbe  funeral 
silence  of  expectation  was  only  disturbed  by  a  few  faint  hems 
from  those  who  intended  to  be  most  critical  on  th%  occasion^ 
and  the  rostling  of  tbe  leaves  of  the  MS.,  which  Ihe  author 
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was  restoring  to  bis  pocket,  with  a  look  that  q>okf  as  plain 
as  look  could  speak  it — "  Jamijue  opus  exegi  i!'  Af  last, 
OD6  of  the  gentlemen  I  hare  meoiioned,  stood  up  io  his  place, 
and  observed,  that  **  considering  it  as  a  very  improper  thing, 
that  an  essay  of  so  much  brilliancy  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  he  could  not  help  rising  to  express  bis  astonish- 
ment at  the  delay  which  haajust  occCirred.  The  essay,"  he 
said,  **  displayed  every  quality  which  could  render  an  essay 
honourable  to  its  writer,  and  agreeable  to  the  society.  Its 
matter  was  not,  indeed,  new ;  but  in  its  arrangement,  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  skill  had  certainly  been  ^xenmlifiea. 
The  language  he  could  not  help  considering  as  still  more 
worthy  of  admiration — ^it  was  simple,  concise,  and  elegant, 
where  matters  of  detail  were  treated  of;  but  rose  to  a  pitch 
of  splendour  and  majesty  in  the  more  impassioned  parts  of 
the  subject,  such  as  he  could  not  say  be  had  often  met  with 
in  any  authors  of  our  age.  On  the  whole,  when  be  reflected 
on  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficult 
of  treating  such  a  subject  in  a  way  at  ohce  popular  and  sci- 
entific, he  could  not  help  saying,  be  looked  upon  the  essay 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  just  delivered,  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  productions  to  which,  in  bis  lone— his 
very  long  experience,  even  the  Speculative  Society  of  JBdin- 
burgh  had  ever  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth.  (Hear! 
'hear!)  He  begged  to  sit  down  with  returning  bis  warmest 
acknowledgments  to  the  honourable  essayist,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  which  his  genius  had  afforded  to  himself  in- 
dividually, and  had  no  doubt  the  society  would  conciar  in  the 
propriety  of  expressing  /similar  sentiments,  in  a  way  more 
consistent  with  their  dignity,  and  more  gratifying  to  tbe 
honourable  essayist,  through  the  mouth  of  his  honourable 
friend— their  President.**    (Hear !  hear !) 

The  applauses  with  which  the  termination  of  this  address 
was  greeted,  yielded  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  sharp,  shrill,  dis- 
cordant accents  of  a  stout  young  man,  who  had  started  up 
with  an  air  of  much  vehemence,  from  a  very  srial  and  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room,  and  descended  ioto  the  centre  of  tbe 
assembly.  "  Mr.  President,"  (said  he — ^for  the  energy  of  his 
style  would  be  lost,  were  I  to  make  use  of  tbe  third  person,) 
' — "Mr.  President,  I  rise  under  such  a  mixture  of  feelings,  as 
at  no  former  period  of  my  life  ever  agitated,  overwhelmed, 
confounded,  oppressed,  and  disturbed  this  struggling  bosom. 
Mr.  Pj^esident^I  rise,  I  say,  under  the  pressure  and  influence 


--junder  the  wejghti  burdeoy  and  impendio^  impentiycDeto 
of  ft  host  of  feelings,  in  which,  notwithsUndiog  all  their  ra* 
iu>ect  tor  the  honourable  and  learned  member  who  has  just  sat 
^WD,  I  am  confident,  and  proudly  confident,  the  great  ma- 
jority, the  great  and  enlightened  majority  of  this  great  and 
enlightened  soeiety,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  expressing  their 
entire,  and  hearty,  and  cordial  concurrence.  Mr.  President^ 
I  rise,  in  a  word,  to  give  vent  to  the  conflicting  tumults  which,, 
at  this  moment,  are  displaying  all  their  might  in  rending  asun- 
der the  repose  of  a  mind,  which,  whatever  in  other  respects 
il  may  be  entitled  to,  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers who  hear  me,  to  have  at  ho  period  displayed  any  measure 
of  hikewarmness,  coldness,  or  indifiference,  to  the  high,  endur- 
ing, and  important  interests  of  the  Speculative  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  {Hear  I  hear  /)  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  for 
■even  years  a  member — I  hope  you  will  bear  me  witness,  a 
&itbful,  diligent,  and  attentive  member  (more,  my  humble  na» 
tuilil  faculties  will  not  j)erroit  me  to  be,)  of  the  Speculative  So« 
ciety  of  Edinburgh.  {Hear!  bear  I  Mr.  President,  on.my  lega 
as  I  now  am,  in  the  presence  of  this  society,  a  body,  for  whom> 
so  long  as  life  stirs  within  my  bosom,  ov  conscioiisnesa  withia 
my  brain,  I  shall  always  retain  the  warmest,  and  mopi  affec- 
tionate, an4  most  filial,  and  most  fraternal  admiration,  grati* 
tude, and respect^Hear /  hear! — Bravo! — hear!  hear!) 
Mr.  President,  on  my  legs  as  I  now  feel  myself  to  be,"  (by 
the  way,  the  orator  stood  only  upon  one  of  them,  and  kept  the 
other  extended  behind  him,  as  if  to  assist  the  eflfect  of  his-  ma«^ 
nual  gesticulations) — <<  Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
Bible  that  I  should  refrain  from  expressing  mv  feeling  of  pain,, 
liorrer,  contempt,  disgust,  and  imiignation,  that  the  Specula- 
tive Soeiety  of  Edinburgh  should  ever  have  been  subjected 
to  listen  to  such  an  essay  as  has  just  been  delivered,  from  any 
of  its  members*  Mr.  President,  the  essay  which  you  have 
just  heard,  possesses  no  one  iota  of  such  m^rit  as  an  essay 
delivered  in  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh  ought  to 
possess — meagre  in  matter,  cold  in  conception,  impotent  iu 
iUiastration,  false  in  facts,  absurd  in  argument,  and  barren  in 
basis,  it  would  soarcely  have  been  better  than  it  is,  though  it 
had  wanted  its  siqpernumerary  sins,  and  blazing  blemishes,  of 
dark  diction,  farragoed  phraseology,  lame  language,  and 
offensive  figurativeness*  {Hear  I  hiar  !)  Mr.  President,  I 
'hall  not  stop  at  present  to  enlarge  upon  defects,  which  my 
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mind  (eth  me  have  excited  the^same  senfftlidns  in  almost 
erery  bosom  Ibal  beats  arottnd  this  table.  Mr.  President^  I 
shall  not  waste  breath  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  express  an 
indignation,  which  is  too  big  for  utterance,  too  ftill  for  words* 
I  shall  sit  down,  with  proposing,  that  the  gentleman  who  de- 
livered this  essay  receive  from  the  chair  a  warning  to  consider 
better  with  himself  before  he  again  presumes  to  insult  the 
Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  crude  and  hasty 
sucgestions  of  a  mind,  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  seem 
to  be  filled  with  proper  ideas  concerning  the  nature,  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  duties  of  the  Speculative  Sociely  of  Bdin- 
burgh.''    {Bear!  hear!  hear!) 

A  small  creaking  voice  arose  from  the  right  side  of  the 
President,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  barangne,  and  its  pro- 

Erietor  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  quiet,  feeble,  and-  querulous 
esitation,   (which  afforded  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  contrast 
to  the  manner  of  bis  fiery  and  foaming  predecessor,)  to  **  re- 
probate the  idea  of  the  warmth — ^Ihe  unnecessary — the  im- 
proper— and,  he  must  add,  the  disagreeable  warmth,  with 
which  his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  expressed  himself.    The  merits  of  an  essay,  such 
as  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house  had  this  evening  delivered,  were  not  to  be  annihi- 
lated by  such  an  effusion  of  invective  as  that  which  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  in  his  eye  had  thought  proper  to 
make  use  of.     The  essay  of  his  honourable  friend  had  proba* 
biy  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  very  great  labour  and 
exertion   of  body  and  mind.     The   midnight  oil  had  been 
wasted  in  the  composition  of  his  honourable  friend's  essay. 
His  honourable  friend  had,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  absented 
himself  fVom  all  parties  of  pleasure  to  which  he  had  been  in^ 
vited  during  the  greater  part  of  this  spring,  in  order  to  col- 
lect materials,  and  facts,  and  illustrations,  for  the  essay,  whick 
they  had  that  night  heard  from  his  friend.     The  honourable 
gentleman  in  his  eye  should  have  recollected,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  every  member  of  this  society  should  possess 
the  same  rapidity  of  genius  as  he  (the  gentleman  in  bis  eye) 
possessed.     He  should  have  considered,  that  the  questkm  of 
the  corn  bill  is  one  attended  with  infinite  difficulty  in  all  its 
branches  ;  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  write  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  examining  into  a  vasi 
variety  of  documents  and  treatises,  and  to  study  what  all  the 
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great  au(li<»^d  on  polifical  economy,  from  Adam  Smith  down- 
wards, have  written  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sources  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  to  decide  among  the  con- 
^ictfng  opinions  of  a  vast  variety  of  the  .most  eminent  per* 
^  sons  who  were  at  this  moment  occupied  with  the  study  ofthe 
whole  question,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  ofthe  Spe- 
culative ,  Society  of  Edinburgh.     For  himself,  he  had  not 
come  to  this  house  with  the  view  of  merely  criticising  the  pro- 
ductioi^  of  his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Essayisti 
bui  rather  of  laying  before  the  society  the  results  of  his  own 
investji^atioris  on  the  same  highly  interesting  topic  ;  and  the 
first  of  these  results,  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the  atteAtioft' 
of  the  house,  was  k  tiew  of  the  effects  which  were  produced 
on  Hamburgh,'  by  the  occupation  of  that  port  and  city  by 
Marshal  Dttvoust.    It  would  be  fouhd,  that  no  subject  could 
be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  that  now  upon  the 
table  of  the  society  ;  they  ought  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
with,  all  the-  calmness  which   subjects  of  that  imperative  in* 
terest  demand  ;  and  he  must  say,  that  be  expected,  after  they 
should  havis  gone  over  the  thirteen  heads  of  argument  which 
be  had  marked  out  for  the  subject  of  his  present  address,  he 
expected  the  society  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
question  of  the   coro^biM  Wal  one^  which  at  least  required  to 
be  studied  before  it  could  be  expected  to  be  solved. 

<<The  first  topic  to  which  I  shall  call  the  notice  of  this 
hpuseV  laid  he,'  **  is  that  of  the  true  nature  of  corn — com^ 
Mr.  Prei^rdent — 


corn— is  not  to  be  regigrded,"  ftc.  &c.  &c.--Bat  I  (faink  it 
would  be  rather- too  mncb,  were  I  to  trouble  yon  W4th  the  rest 
of  the  si llyj  confused,  uninteltigiMe  string  of  hackneyed  facts, 
and  hackneyed  conciosions,  with  which  tbis  yoling  gentle- 
man troubled  bitf  andience  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  balf.-^ 
At  the  end  of  thtit  period^  one  half  of  the  comp«tiy  were  fast 
asleep ;  the  i^etft  yawning  and  fidgettin|f,  vad  now  aild  then 
shuffling  tl^ith  their  feef.  No  hints,  however  could  produce 
the-  least  etkti  on  the  unwearied  indefatigable  lisflessnMs  of . 
their  apathetic  i^rafor.  Whole  pages  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  mixed  up  WiA  whole  pages  from  Maltfaus,  and  these  ^^ 

again  tntermmgled  with  endless  trite  disquisitions,  ftolen  from 
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Reviews,  Magasines,  and  Weekly  P^per^—thcwHole  mighty 
mass  of  dullness  intermingled,  witb  not  one  ray  either  of 
novelty  or  ingenuity — power  or  elegance — the  dose  proved 
too  much  even  for  my  iron  nerves.  My  uneasiness  was  stich, 
that  at  last  I  fairly  lost. temper,  and  seizing  my  hat,  escaped,  * 
as  best  I  might,  from  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
My  companions  on  each  side  of  me  bad  been  asleep  for  an 
hour,  but  my  removal  awakened  them  ;  and,  after  rubbing 
their  eyes,  an(l  looking  round  them  for  a  moment,  they  both 
had  the  good  sense  to  follow  my  example. 

On  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was  eleven  o'clock^ 
and  I  could  not  help  reproaching  myself  a  good  deal  for  the 
time  I  had  been  wasting.  The  transition  from  this  scene  of 
^solemn  and  stuoid  drivelling,  to  the  warm -fire  side  of  Mrs. 
Barclay — ^her  oroiled  haddocks,  her  scolloped  oysters,  and 
her  foaming  tankards,  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing  thingV 
I  have  ever  experienced.  But  I  see  it  is  now  Jate';  so  adieu 
for  the  present.    . . 

P.M. 


LETTER  XXIIf. 

TO    THE    SAME, 

* 

Dear  David,  .  * 

I  AM  extremely  delighted  to  observe  how  much  effect  the 
craniological  remarks,  so  liberally,  yet  so  mddestly,  distribu- 
ted over  the  surface  of  my  correspondence,  have  been  able 
to  produce  upon  you.  I  once  thought  you  had  the  organ  of 
stubbomesa  and  corabativeness  very  luxuriantly  brought  but, 
but  shall  from  henceforth  be  inclined  to  think  I  had  been, 
mistaken  in  my  observation  of  your  head.  My  bestadvice 
to  you  in  the  mean  time  is,  to  read  daily  with  diligence,  but 
not  with  blind  credulity,  in  Dr.  Spurab^im'a  book,  which  1 
rejoice  to  hear  you  have  purchased.  Pass  your.fingers  gently 
around  the  region  of  your  head,  whenever  any  new  idea  is 
suggested  to  you  by  bis  remarks,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will 
soon  be  a  firm  believer,  that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  we  once  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy^" 
The  aversion  which  you  say  you  at  firstfelt  for  the  science 
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is,  however,  k  nataral,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  regard- 
ing it  as  a  very  excusable  sort  of  prejudice.  The  very  names 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  toe  science — Craniascapy  and 
Cruniology — to  say  nothing  of  the  still  coarser  Schadellehre 
(or  ^ull-doctrine)  of  its  first  doctor  and  professor,  are  dis- 
agreeable terms,  on  account  of  their  too  direct  and  distinct 
reference  to  the  bones.  .  They  bring  at  once  before  the  ima* 
gination  a  naked  skull,  ^d  in  persons  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  the  callousness  of  the  dissecting-room,  conceptions 
of^  a  nature  so  strictly  anatomical,  can  never  fail  to  excite  a 
certain  feeHng  of  horror  and  disgust.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
this  fueling  had  been*  sanctioned  by  antiquity ;  for,  in  some 
quotations  from  Athensus,  which  feil  casuaily  into  my  hands 
the  other  day,  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered it  as  '*  improper  to  speak  of  the  physical  substances 
of  the  head.''  I  per&ctiy  enter  into  the  spirit  of  tastefulness 
and  wisdom,  which  suggested  .such  a  maxim  to  that  most  in- 
tellectual people.  Among  them  the  doctrine  of  pure  material- 
ism had  not  merely  been  whispered  in  mystery  in  the  contem^* 
plative  gardens  of  Epicurus ;  it  had  gone  abroad  over  the 
surface  of  4fae  people,  and  contaminated  and  debased  their 
spirit.  The  frail  fabric  of  their  superstitious  faith  presented 
hot  too  obvious  a  nwk  for  the  shafts  of  infidel  wit,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  who  were  wise  enough  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  guarding  this  fabric,  should  have  possessed  no 
^ery  accurate  notions  concerning  the  true  limits  of  its  bul- 
wark9.  id  our  days,  however,  there  is  assuredly  no  reason 
for  being  so  very  timorous;  and  I  think  a  philosophical  per- 
son like  you  should,  bona  fide,  set  youiself  to  get  rid  of  a 
prejudice  which  is  no  longer  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  either  a 
necessary  or  a  convenient  one.  * 

It  is  much  to  he. wished,  notwithstanding,  that  some  name 
eould  be  found  for  this  admirable  science,  which  would  give 
less  offence  even  to  thOfie  who  are  rather  disposed  than  other- 
wise to  give  it  its  fair  chance  'of  thriving  in  the  world.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  while  on  this  subject,  and  have 
balanced  in'  my  own  mind  the  merits  of  more  oscopies  afid 
ologies^  than  I  care  to  trouble  you  with  repeating.  Cram* 
ology  itself,  over  and  above  the  general  and  natural  prejudice 
1  have  already  talked  of,  labours  under  'a  secondary,  an  ad- 
ventitious, and  a  merely  vulgar  prejudice,  derived  from  the 
ignorant  and  UoBderine  jokes  which  have  been  connected 
with  it  Vy  the  wHters  of  Reviews  aod  Magazines*    It  is  won* 
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derTal  bow  long  such  trifling  things  retain  th^ir  iofluebce: 

but  i  would  hope  this  noble  science  is  not  to  be  utterly  hanged 

(like  a  dog,)  becau^  an  ill  name  has  been  gi? en  to  it.    Sonte- 

times,  after  the  essence  of  a  man's  opinion  has  been  proved 

to  be  false  and  absuH,  eren  to  his  own  satisfaction,  it  \»  ne- 

oessary»  before  be  can  be  quite  persuaded  to  give  ft  up*  that 

^we  should  allow  a  few  words  to  be  sacrificed.    These  are  the 

scape-goats  which  are  tossed  relentlessly  over  the  rock,  after 

they  are  supposed  to.  be  sufficiently  imbued  and  burlhened 

with  the  sins  of  the  blundering  intellect  that  dictated  tbein. 

And  such,  I  doubt  not,  will,  in  the  issye,  be  the  fortune  of 

poor,  derided,  despised,  but  innocent,  although  certainly 

•omewhat  rude  and  intractable   Cranioh^. — Crotijoicopyf 

(particularly  sine^  Dr.  Rog^t  has  undertaken  to  blacken  its 

leputatioo  in  the  Supplement  toihe  Encyck>p«dia  Britannica,) 

may  be  pretty  sure  of  sharing  the  same  melancholy  fate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jack  and  GiU  must  tumble  down  the 

t;  bill  in  company. 

f^c  Anthropology  pleased  me  very  muich  for  a  few  days;  hot 

it  is  certamly  too  vague.  It  does  not  sit  close  enough  to  sho# 

^,'^^  the  true  shape  and  character  of  that  which  it  would  clothe. 

'^  ;j^'>^         Cephalology  and  Cepbaloscopy  wourd  sound  uncouth,  an4 

,   •    '   ^-'f     neither  or  them  would  much  improve  the  original  bargain 

:  ^  '^j;-^';^:  vritb  which  we  are  ouarrelling.    Organology  shares  in  some- 

;    .  ;  ^: '": '    thing  of  the  wne  defect  with  Anthropology.  In  short,  as  yet, 

\'  ;  ^     I  have  not  been  able  to  hit  on  any  thing  which  exactly  pleasea 

f*  '   on  re|bction«    Although  a  worse  cranioscopist,  you:  are  i^.bet- 

fr      ,  .    tei>|f^gutst  than  I  am;  so  (  beg  you  (o  try  yoof  hand  at  the 

\  coining  of.  a  phrase.  A  comparatively  unconcerned  person,  may 

perhaps  tys^inore  fortunate  than  a  sealous  lover  like  myself;  for 

;^  It  b  not  ih'Odifjreqiect  onljr  that  women  are-  like  words.    In 

\f  the  mean  time,  -when  it  is  necessary  to  mention  any  person's 

brain,  it  may  be  ti«|8t  to  call  it  his  Organizauon.    It  is  per- 

.       '  \    baps  impossible  altotether  to  avoid  employing  expressions  oC 

;;  ^,       an  anatomical  cast  ;liut  the  more  these  can  be  avoided^  the 

^  '       betted  chance  there  will  most  assuredly  be  of  rendering  the. 

science  popular.    It  is  one  in  which  the  ladies  have  quite 

as  much  interest  as  we  have ;  and  I  think  every  thing  should. 

be  done,  therefore,  that  may  tend  to  smooth  and  softea  their 

reception  of  it*    In  itft  essence,  it  possesses  maoy,  very  many, 

points  of  captivation,  which  I  should  think  were  likely  to  Qpar 

rate  with  wonderful  success  on  the  imagination  of  the  Caniale 

sax.    The  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  sex,  with  wboos  I  ever 
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CQpyfWd  in^  coofid^tUI  miiiiQery  confessed  to  nie,  that  tti^ 
fff9^  snd  coosiaptly  b(;seUio|[  plague  o(  wooient  is  tbeir  sus- 
picMNi  tbaltbejr  %rej|ot  permuted  to  see  into  the. true  deptbs 
ci|*|h»  ^bar^cter  ^t  me'n.  And  indeed,  wheo  one  considers 
wimt  an  overbalwcinff  proporliou  o(  \be  allusions  qiade  in 
niiy  conversation'  b^twef^n  two  men.  gf  edocationi  must  be 
entirely  uaiotelligihte  to  almost  any  woman  ^bo  might  chance 
lo  pyerhear  tbeiii»  U  is  iu^possible  to'  wonder  that  tl|e  matter 
should  stand  as  it  does*.  It  is  not  to  be  expectedt  that  sba 
should  be  abld  t(K  und^rstaud  the  a:pict  relation  vh'ich  the  in- 
telligibU  part  of  tfieir  tal(c  may  bear. to  the  unintelligible. 
She  fe^  a  liitc  tossed  into  a  depth,  which  is  to  her  as  black 
aa  oigbt,  aqd  bow  should. she  be  abla  to  gues^  bow  fsr  down 
may  be  the  measure  of  its  descent  ? 

IVeWt  what  a  charming  thing,  must  it  i^ppear  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  is  habitually  tormented  in  this  way,*  tq  hear  of  i^ 
scienee  that  professes  to  furqish  a  key,  not  indeed  lo  the  actual 
truth  of  the  whol^  characters  of  men,  but  to  .that  of  maiv 
impoilant|wrt8  in  llieir  cbaractefs?  I  cap  conceive  of -npthiog 
niore  ecsUtio  tib^o  the  transport  pf  soma  bitter  unsatisfied 
Blue-Stocking,  on  the  (rst  bearing  that  there,  is  such  a  sci* 
ence  ifk  the  vorid  as  Craniology.  *'  Ha !"  she  will  say  to 
berself— "  we  shall  nciw  s^^  the  button^  of  all  this  myster)% 
Tka  men  viU  no  longec  diare  to  treat  us  with  this  eonde* 
sc^ndibg  SQrt.  qf  copoeatmcat  V^e  shall  be  ahle  to  look  at* 
their  ak^\W  and  tell  theip  a  little  plain  truth,  whenever  they 
begin  to  gi^e  themsf  Was  aiia> " 

^ow,,  I  am  fop-ipakiug  theacience  as  popular  as  possible — 
iq4ea4»  I  thinks,  if  k^pt  to  a  faw,  it  wbuld  ha  the  basest  and 
aiost  cruel  kiud  of  monopoly  ihfS  world  ever  witnessed — and, 
thersfojre,  I  shoukl  like  to  see  my  ara^iological  hrelhren  adapt 
their  model  of  eaprassion.  and  explaoatioo,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble,to  this  common  prejudices  of  this  great  division  of  disci- 
plas*  It  is  well  kuci^n,  what  e«;eeUeint  proaelvte-makers  they 
aca  in  aU  respects,;  apd  I  am  decidedly  for  having  sll  their 
aea)  on  our  side.  One  plaia  and  obvious  rule,  i  think,  is, 
that  the  btad  shotuM  always  be  talked  of  and  considered  in 
the  Ugbt  of  a  Form — an  object  having  certain  proportions 
from  which  certain  inferences  may  be  drawn.  BesideSi  in  ad- 
h^d^g  tPt  this  T^lpi,  y^e  shall  only  be  k^sepiog  to  the  practice 
of  the  only  great  CuDiol^gista  the  world  ever  produced^- 
the  Greeks.  I  do  uipt  m^an  to  tbeir  practice  in  reganl  to  ex-. 
ptemiof  tb^mselfcs  alo^e ;  but  to  thev  practical  in  gatheriDg 
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and  perfectiog  those  ideas  cdncerning  this  science,  which  thejr 
have  expressed  in  a  far  more  lasting  watjr  than  words  can  ever 
rival.  As  dissection  of  human  bodies  was  entirely  unknown 
among  the  ancients,  it  is  obvious,  that  their  sculptors  and 
painters  must  have  derived  all  their  Igiowledge  from  the  ex* 
teriorofthe  human  form.  The  external  aspect  of  the  head 
is  all  that  nature  exhibits  tp  us,  or  intends  we  should  see.  It 
is  there  that  expression  appears  aind  speaks  a  natural. Ian* 
guage  to  our  minds — ^a  language  of  which  olir  knowledge  is 

,  vasue  and  imperfect,  and  iJmost  unconscious;  hut  of  which 
a  lew  simple  precepts  and  remarks  are  enough  to  recall  to 
our  jrecollection  the  great  outlines,  and  to  convince  meat 
least,  that  a  very  little  perseverance  mi^ht  suffice  to  render  as 
inasters  of  much  of  the  practical  detail. 

Tou  will  smile,  perhaps,  when  you  hear  roe  talk  in  so  satis- 
fied atone  abdut  the  craniological  skill  of  the  Greeks;  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  thoroughly  con- 

-  vinced,  than  that  they  did,  practically  at  least,  understand  in- 
finitely more  of  thp  science  than  any  of  the  disciples  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  are  likely  to  rival  even  a  century  hence. .  There 
is  one  circumstance-ra  small  one,  you  will  say—- which  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  when  I  was 
sitting  after  dinner,  in  a  room  where  several .  lam  plaster-of- 
Paris  busts  were  placed  on  the  extremities  of  a  sideboard. 
What  is  called  Grace,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  those  more^ 
2tients  which  result  from  organs  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
women,  there  is  more,  of  it  than  in  men,  because  their  animal 
faculties  are  smaller,  if ow,  in  all  paintings  of  Madonnas, 
particularly  of  the  Moires  JimabiUt^  the  attitude  evidently 
results  from  the  faculties '  in  the  region  above  the  forehead. 
The  chin'  is  drawn  in,  and  the  upper  fore-part  of  the  head 
leans  forward.  This  is  not  done  with  a  vie'w  to  represent 
modesty  and  hnmility  alone ;  which,  by  suspending  the  action 
of  pride  and  self-love  in  the  bsrck  part  of  the  bead,  take  away 
what  kept  it  upright.  The  attitude  of  humility,  therefore, 
results  froni  a  negative  canse.  But  the  Madonnas  have  often 
a  look  quite  dignified  and  assured,  of  unquestioning  adora- 
ble divine  serenity ;  and  the  leaning  forward  of  the  brow  in 
them,  is  accompanied  with  an  air  which  denotes  the  activity 
of  a  positive  cause — namely,  the  principle  of  love  in  the  up-' 
per  parts  of  the  forehead.  This  was  suggested  to  me,  how- 
ever, not  by  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  but  by  a  Grecian 

•  bust— and  I  think  you  will  ecarcely  suspect  which  this  wasu 
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It  was  one  of  which  the  whole  chameter  is,  I  apprehend^ 
mistaken  in  modern  times— Kine  which  is  looked  at  by  fine 
Jadies  with  a  shudder— and  by  fine  gentlemen  with  a  sneer. 
Artists  alone  study  and  love  it — ^their  eyes  are  too  m.uch 
trained  to  permit  of  any  thing  else.  Bnt  even  they  seem  to 
miB  entirely  to  overlook  the  true  character  of  that  which,  with 
a  view  to  quite  different  qualities,  they  fervently  admire.  In 
the  Hercules  Famese  (for  this  is  the  bust)  no  person  who 
looks  on  the  form  and  attitude  with  a  truly  scientific  eye,  can . 
possibly  believe  that  he  sees  unly  the  .linage  of  brute  stsenetb. 
There  are  few  heads  on  the  contrary  more  human  in  £eir 
expression — more  eloquent  with  the  manly  virtue  of  a  mild 
and  generous  hero.  And  how  indeed  could  a  Grecian  sculptor 
have  dared  to  represent  the  glorious  Alcides  in  any  other 
way  i — How  do  toe  poets  represent  him  f — ^As  the  image  of 
divine  strength  and  confidence,  struggling  with  and  vanr 
quishing  the  evils  of  humanity-9««s  the  emanation  of  divine 
Denevoleoce,  careless  of  dl,  but  doing  good — purifying  the 
earth  from  the  foulness  of  polluting  monsters — ^avenging  the 
cause  of  the  just  and  the  unfortunate-^plunging  into  hell  in 
order  to  restore  to  an  inconsolable  husband  the  pale  face  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  a  sacrifice  to  save  biro — himself  at  last 
expiring  on  the  hoary  summit  of  Athos,  amidst  the  blaze  of 
a  lonenJ  pile  which  had  been  built  indeed  with  his  own  hands, 
but  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  ascend  by  the  malignant 
cruelty  of  a  disappointed  -savage.  The  being  who  was  hal- 
lowed with  all  these  high  attributes  in  the  strains  of  Sopho- 
cles, Eurinides.  and  Pindar — would'  any  sculptor  have  dared 
to  select  nim  for  the  object  in  which  to  embody  his  ideas  of 
the  mere  animal  power  of  man— the  exuberance  of  corporeal 
strength  i  so  far  from,  this,  the  Hercules  has  not  only  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  heads  that  are  to  be  found  among  the 
monuments  of  Greek  sculpture,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
graceful.  With  the  majes^  which  'he  inherits  from  the  em- 
brace of  Jupiter,  there  is  mingled  a  mttd  and  tender  expres- 
sion .of  gentleness,  which  tells  that  he  has  also  his  share  in 
the  blood,  and  in  the  miseries  of  our  own  lower  nature.  'The 
stooping  reflective  attitude  may  be  that  of  a  hero  weary  with 
combat,  but  is  one  that  speaks,  as  if  his  combatting  had  been 
in  a  noble  cause — as  if  high  thoughts  had  nerved  his  arm 
more  than  the  nyere  exultations  of  corporeal  vieour.  His  head 
is  bent  from  the  same  quarter  as  that  of  the  Madonnas;  and 
whoever  takes. the  trouble  to  examine  it,  will  find,  that  in  this 
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parCiculir  point  b  to  be Toukid  the  eblef  elpftnsioQ  add  proml- 
neope  of  his  organisation. 


P.M. 


LETTERXXIV. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

OmaD^B,  Tuesday  ETeDing. 
Dear  David, 

In  a  frface  where  education  isiR>  wNusb  diffbsed  aaiong  the 
men,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  women  also  idost,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  be  imbued  with  s^me  paiBUm4br 
litenClure.  The  kinds  of  information  most  in  request  here, 
(and,  indeed,  necessarily  so,  when  we  reflect  on  the  means  of 
education  which  the  place  aiTords,)  are  e? idently  cnucb  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  Fair  Sex,  than  in  most  other  cities  of 
the  same  importance.  To  be  able  to  Uik  with  Aiency  about 
the  Politics  and  Belles  Letires  of  the  day^  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  an  accompliriied  man  in  Edinburgh,  and  these  are 
accoropltsfaments  which* the.  ladies,  modest  as  they  are,  wotrid 
require  more^  modes^  than  i^  either  naturaVor  proper  to  sup- 
pose themselves  incap^le  of  acquiring.  That  ignorance  of 
the  learned  languages  and,  ancient  literature,  which  the  mew 
hare  net  the  assurance  to  attempt  disguising,  has  broken 
down  effectually  the  "first  and. roost  insurmountable  barrier 
irbich  separates  the  intelteetnal  pretensions  of  the  two  sexes 
in  Kdgland,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  ail  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope. The' universal  neglect  with  which  the  more  ancient 
and  massy  literature,  even  of  our  own  btaridf  seems  to  be 
treated,  has  removed  another  mighty,  although  not  quite  sq 
insurmountable  barrier;  and,  in  short,  between  the  men  and 
the  women,  for  aught  I  can  see,  there  is  no  "  gulf  fixed.'' 
The  men,  indeed,  seem  still  to  be  anxious  to  prolong,  in  their 
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own  fiivottr,  the  existence  of  sometfiing  of  that  o)4  pregHge^ 
which  owes  the  decay  of  its  vigour  entirelj  to  themselves. 
Bat  the  greatest  Mysogjnists  id  the  world  have  never  accused 
the  sex  of  beiiie  deficient  in  acuteness  of  discernment,  and 
the  ladies  of  Kdmbui^h  are  ouite  sufficiently  quick-sighted, 
net  t(9  allow  the  advantages  which  have  been  given  them,  to 
slip  unused  through  their  fingers. 

So  far  as  I  may  judge  from  my  own  short  experience,  how- 
ever, the  Scottish  ladies,  in  general,  ar^  very  far  from  push*- 
ing  these  advantages  to  any  undiie  extent.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  minutely  into  the  causes  of  their  forbearance  in 
this  respect ;  for  a  much  slower  person  than  Mr.  David  Wil- 
liams would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  pretty  fair 
guess,  as  to  the  jnost  efficient  of  them.    The  merit  which 
Ibey  do  certainly  possess  and  e9[emp]ify  in  this  part  of  their 
ccmduct,  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  pretty  equal  shiMres  be- 
tween the  influences  of  Nature  and  those  of  Art.    Those 
gentler  and  more  delicate  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  aH 
their  modes  of  life — their  hopes,  fears,  pleasures,  and  sor- 
rows, render  them  better  able  to  appreciate,  are  alone,  I 
shoold  think,  more  than  enough  to  weaken  with  the  best  of 
them  the  influence  of  those  lighter  and  more  transitory  feel« 
iii|p9,  which  derive  gratification  or  uneasiness  from  the  con*- 
scious  possession  or  conscious  want  of  such  a  measure  of  lite- 
rary ixuormation,  as  is  comnxm  among  either  the  men  or  the 
womea  with  whom  they  can  be  called  upon  to  associate.    With 
those  of  a  less  feminine  and  less  jnet  charactier,  in  point  of 
Biere  feeling,  there  cannot  be  wanting  enough  of  penetration 
to  teach  them,  that  the  confession  of  inferiority  is  one  of  the 
most  cunning  treacheries  with  which  to 'bait  the  hook*  of  fe» 
male  fascination ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  of  inspirations,  on  the  one  hand,  coroperate  with  not 
a  few  less  lofty  and  geeerous  suggestions  on  the  others  to 
keep  within  liflnitsr  the  infection  of  blue-stockingism — the  ooo 
set  of  motives,  as  might  befit  their  origin,  attacking  the  secret 
root  and  essence  of  the  mania  for  insignificant  acquisition — 
the  other  no  less  appropriately,  and  no  less  powerfully,  chiU- 
io^  aad  repressing  the  mania  for  insignificant  display. 

There  are,  however,  aboodant  exceptions  to  this  ride  even 
hece.  Innate  and  incorrigible ;vanity  in  some;  parlicolar  in^ 
cfdeata  in  the  early  history  of  others,  too  mcioute  io  be  eit^ 
plaisMd  in  any  general  terms  of  description;  and  in  a  few 
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cases,  without  doubt,  the  consciousoest  of  capacitx  of  a 
really  extraordinary  nature,  have  been  sufficient  to  create  a 
certain  pumber  of  characters,  which  are  somewhat  inaccu' 
rately  and  unjustly  classed  t<^ether  by  the  gentlemen  of  Ed* 
inburgh,  under  the  appellation  of  ^<  our  Blue-stockings/' 
With  the  chief  and  most  prominent  persons  of  this  class,  it 
has  as  yet  been  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  come  very  little 
jn  contact.  My  tntroductions  into  society  in  this  place  have 
.been  mostly  through  the  intervention  of  the  men  of  high  lite- 
rary cliaracter)  and  these  are  here,  as  everywhere,  the  great- 
est, that  is  to  say,  the  most  contemptuous  enemies  the  Blue- 
stocking tribe  has  to  encounter.  Last  night,  however,  I  was 
present  at  a  small  rout,  orcoitvey^jroltone,  which,  although  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  by  no  means  a  Blue-stocking,  had  not  a 
little  of  the  appearance  of  a  Bluestocking  party  about  it. 
A  number  of  the  principal  Bas-hlw^  were  there,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  literati,  small  and  great,  w6re,  of 
course,  in  attendance.  In  short,  I  suspect  it  was  as  near  an 
approach  to  the'  true  and  genuine  scene,  as  I  am  likely  Xm 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  room  decently  crowded  with  very  well- 
drest  people,  and  not  having  any  suspicion  that  much  amuse- 
ment was  likely  to  be  had^  I  privately  intended  to  make  my 
bow  to  Mrs^/-— — ,  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible-^for  I  had 
ileft  a  very  snug  party  over  their  claret  at  my  friend  W"  *», 
and  certainly  thought  I  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
nK>re  agreeably  with  them,  than  at  any  such  rout  as  I  had 
yet  met  with  in  Edinburgh.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
room,  however,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Jefirey  announced,  and  as 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I  resolved  to  stay,  and,  if 
possible,  enjoy  a  little  of  bis  conversation  in  some  corner. 
When  he  entered,  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  struck  with  the 

different  figure  he  made  from  what  I  had  seen  at  C g 

C k.     Instead  of  the  slovenly   set-out  which  he  then 

sported — the  green  jacket,  black  neckcloth;  and  grey  panta- 
loons— I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  more  nice  in  his  exterior 
than  Mr.  Jeffrey  now  seemed  to  be.  His  little  person  looked 
very  neat  in  the  way  he  had  now  adorned  it.  He  had  a  very 
well-cut  Uue-coat — evidently  not  after  the  design  of  aay 
Edinburgh  artist — light  kerseymere  breeches,  and  ribbed  silk 
stockiogs-i^a  pair  of  elegant  buckles — white  kid  gloves,  audi 
a  tri-coler  watch-ribbon.    He  held  his  hat  under  his  arm  in 
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a  very  'dtgagie  manner — ^and  altogether  be  was  certainly  one 
of  tbe  last  men  in  the  assembly,  whom  a  stranger  would  have 
guessed  \o  be  either  a  great  lawyer  or  a  great  reviewer.  In 
short,  be  was  more  of  a  Dandy  than  any  great  author  I  ever 
saw— always  excepting  Tom  Moore  and  David  Williams. 

Immediately  after  him.  Dr.  Brown  came  into  the  room, 
equrp|ied  in  an  equally  fashionable,  thoogli  not  quite  so 
splendid  manner,  and  amiling  on  all  around  with* the  same 
mild,  gentle  air,  which  I  had  observed  en  his  entrance  to  Ins 
lecture-room.  Ckse  upon  his  heels  foHowed  Professor 
Lesslie,  with  a  large  moss-rose  in  his  bosom.  The  Professor 
made  his  obeisance  lo  doe  or  two  ladies  that  stood  jiei^  him, 
and  then  fixing  hioyself  close  by  the  fire-place,  assumed  an 
aspect  of  blank  abstraction,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes 
without  the  least  alteration.  The  ^  expression  of  his  massy 
features  and  large  grey  eyes,  rolKng  about  while  he  stood  in 
this  attitude,  was  so  solemn,  that  nothii^could  have  formed 
a  more  amusing  contrast  to  the  l%ht  and  smiling  physiogno- 
mies of  the  less  coatemplative  peraons  around  him.  I  saw 
that  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  eyeing  him  all  the  while  with  a  very 
quizasical  ur,  and  indeed  heard  him  whisper  something  about 
Jbfot,  to  Lady  -^ — ^  with  whom  he  was  oonversing,  which 
I  fear  could  have  been  nothing  more  innocent  than  some  sar* 
casm  against  the  ruminating  philosopher.  '  For  ray  part,  I 
now  perceived  plainly,  that  i  was  in  a  rout  of  no  orainary 
character,  and,  rubbing  my  spectacles,  prepated  (o  make  the 
best  use  of  my  time. 

•  While  I  was  studying  very  attentively  the  fine  hemisphe^ 
rical  development  of  the  organ  of  Casualify,  in  the  superior 
part  of  Mr.  Lesslie's  head,  I  heard  the  name  of  the  Eariof 
Buchan,  travelling  up  Ihe  stair-case,  from  the  mouth  of  one 
lackey  to  that  of  another,  and  looked  round  with  some  curio- 
sity to  see  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Erskine. 
Hia  lordship  came  into  the  room  with  a  quiek  and  hurried 
step,  which  one  would  not  have  expected  from  the  venerable 
appearance  of  his  white  hairs — tbe  finest  white  hairs,  by  the 
way,  I  ever  saw,  and  curling  in  beautiful  rin^ets  all  down 
bis  shoulders.  I  could  easUy  trace  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  his  brother,  although  the  Earl  has  much  the  ad- 
▼aotage,  in  so  far  ai  liiere  beauty  of  lineament  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  exquisite  old  head, 
aad  think  it  is  no  wonderthat  so  many  portraits  haye  been 
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pftintedof  him  by  Ibe  artists  of  Edinburgh.  The  features 
are  all  perfect ;  but  the  greatest  beaufy  is  iii  his  clear  blue 
eyes,  which  are  chased  in  his  head  in  a  way  that  might  teach 
something  to  the  best  sculptor  in  the  world.  Neither  is  there 
any  want  of  expression  in  these  fine  features  ;  although,  io- 
deed,  they  are  yery  br  from  conveying  any  thing  like  the 
same  ideas  of  power  and  penetration,  which  fall  from  the 
overhanging  shaggy  eye*brow8  of  his  brother.  The  person 
cf  the  pid  Earl  is  also  very  good  ;  bis  legs,  in  particular,  are 
well  shaped,  and  wonderfully  muscular  io  their  appearance, 
considering  their  length  of  service. 

He  ran  up  immediately  to  professor  LessHe,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  on  temu  of  infinite  familiarity,  and  began  to 
talk  about  the  new  plaa  for  a  Grand  Nationd  Monument  iif 
Scollaad,  in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  <<  My 
dear  Professor,"  said  he,  ^*  you  must  really  subscribe — ^your 
name,  yoii  know,  merely  your  name.  As  the  Duke  of  Sua- 
•ex  says  to  myself  in  a  letter  I.  received  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness only  this  morning,  upon  this  very  subject — Lady  B 's 

nephew  is  aid-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  be  is  par- 
ticularly kind  and  attentive  on  my  account— His  Royal  High- 
ness says,  he  has  just  taken  the  liberty  (he  does  metoo  much 
honour)  to  put  me  down  as  one  of  the  committee.  My  dear 
liord  B  ,  are  his  Royal  Highnesses  words,  we  positively 
can*t  go  on  without  you— you  must  give  us  your  name— Now 
do>  Professor,  do  give  us  your  name.''  And  then,  without 
looking  f  r  waiting  for  the  worthy  professor's  reply,  his  Lord- 
«hip  passed  across  tha^  room  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  seising  hi  m 
by  the  button,  and  whispering  close  into  his  ear,  began  mak- 
ing the  very  same  request  (for  I  could  catch  the  words  <<  Duke 
of  Sussex,")  in,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  phrase.  But  he  stop- 
ped not  for  the  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  any  more  than  for  that 
of  Professor  Lesslie ;  and  after  lookii^  round  the  room  for 
a  sipgle  moment,  he  vanished  through  a  folding-door  into  an 
inner  apartment,  where,  from  some  preparatory  screams  of  a 
Tiolin  that  reached  my  ear,  I  had  no  doubt  there  was  about 
to  be  an  mterhide  of  concert,  tp  break  the  intense  seriousoeaa 
of  thought,  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  keen  iotel- 
lectnal  collisions  of  a  conversaMione. 

On  looking  into  the  room  which  had  just  received  Iiord 
Buchan,  I  observed  hiw  to  take  his  place  among  a  row  of  nau- 
sical  o^tioscenti,  male  and  female,  who  ahready  occupied  a 
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s«i  of  chairs  dispoted  formally  all  around  the  centre  of  en- 
diantmeiit  By  and  bye,  a  young  lady  began  thumping  on 
the  piano-forte)  and  I  guessed,  from  the  exquisite  accompani* 
went  of  Mr.  YaniewicZi  that  it  was  her  design  to  treat  us 
with  aome  beautiful  airs  in.  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  utterly  distressing,  than  the 
node  in  whieb  the  whole  of  her  performance  murdered  that 
di?ine  master-piece,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  the  nauseous 
•iog-song  of  compliments,  which  the  ignorance  or  Ibe  po-« 
Iiteness  of  the  audience  thundered  out  upon  its  conclusion* 

After  this  blessed  consummation  had  restored  to  us  the  free 
one  of  our  limbs  and  tongues,  (I  say  free^^for  in  spite  of  nods^ 
•nd  wbispera  of  rebuke,  administered  by  Mme  of  the  Dow- 
agers, ottr  silence  bad  never  been  mueb  more  complete  thaft 
the  music  merited,)  I  joined  a  small  party,  which  bad  gradu- 
ally .clustered  around  Mr.  Jeftey,  and  soon  found  thai  the  re* 
doubtable  critic  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  an 
ambush  laid  to  entrap  bim  b^  a  skilfial  party  of  blueHstodcinr 
tiraiUeurti.    There  he  was  pmioned  up  against  the  wall,  and 
liateaing,  with  a  greater  expression  of  misery  than  I  sbooM 
bave  supposed  to  to  compatible  with  bis  Pococurante  disposi^ 
tiOR,  to  tbe  bints  of  one,  the  remarks  of  another,  the  sogges* 
lion  of  a  third,  the  rebuke  of  a  fouitb,  tbe  dissertation  of  a 
A fth,  and  last,  not  least,  in  this  cniel  oataiwue  of  inflictidbs, 
to  the  questions  of  a  sixth.    *'  Well  now,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  don*t 
you  agree  with  me,  in  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Me 
Scott  18  tbe  true  author  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord?    O 
Liord ! — they're  so  like  Mr.  Scott,  some  of  tbe  stories — one 
coald  almost  believe  one  heard  him  telling  them.    Conld  not 
you  do  the  same,  Mr.  Jeffrey?" — ^The  shrug  of  ineffable  de- 
risioa  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep  down, 
in  making  some  inaudible  reply  of  two  syllables  to  this,  did 
not  a  whit  dismay  another,  who  forthwith  began  to  ply  him 
with  query  upon  query,  about  tbe  conduct  of  Lord  Bucban,  in 
deserting^  his  wife — and  whether  or  not,  he  (Mr.  J )  con- 
sidered it  likely,  that  Lord  Bucban  had  had  himkelf,  (Lord 
Buchan,)  io  bis  eye,  in  drawing  the  character  of  tbe  Corsair — 
"  and  oh|  now,   Mr.  Jeffrey,  don't  you  think  Gulnare  so  ro- 
mmntici  a  name  ?  I  wish  I  bad  been  christened  Gulnare*  Can 
people  change  their  names,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  without  an  estate  ?** — 
''  Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  veplied  tbe  critic — afWr  a  most  mali- 
Cioos   pause,  **by  being  married.''— ♦**♦  "Mr.Jeffra^," 
•xclaiiMd  a  fierce-lookiog  damsel  with  m  mop  head—*'  I  id- 
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sist  upon  hearing  if  you  hare  read  Peter  Beli-^will  you  ever 
be  convinced  ?  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  persuade  you  ?  Can 
you  denjr  the  beauty  of  the  white  sapling — *  as  white  as 
cream  f  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  pathetic  incident  of  the 
poor  ass  kneeling  under  the  blows  of  the  i5ruel,  hard-Ueaited| 
odious  Peter?  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  charm  of  the  boat?*' 

"  Why— -oh^^the  laker  has  made  a  good  deal  of  his  tub— 
*  Twin  tister  to  the  Crescent-Moon.* " 

"  A.h! — naughty  man,  you  are  incorrigible — ^I'll  go  speak  to 
Mr.  Wilson." 

I  looked  roundy  and  saw  Mr.  Wilson.  He  had  a  little 
book  of  fishing  flies  b  his  hand,  and  was  loudly  and  sono- 
rously explaining  the  beauty  of  a  bit  of  griialed  hackle  on 
the  wing9  of  one  of  them  to  Mr.  McKenzie.  My  venerable 
friend  seemed  to  be  listening  with  the  deepest  interest  to  what 
be  said,  but  the  young  lady  broke  in  upon  their  conversation 
with  the  ^itmost  intrepidity.  I  could  just  hear  enough  of  what 
passed,  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  brother  poet  made  as  light  of 
the  matter  as  the  adverse  critic.  I  suspect,  that  from  the  cm* 
city  of  Peter  Bell's  bludgeon,  she  made  a  transition  to  the 
cruelty  of  killing  poor  innocent  trouts;  but  before  that  sub- 
ject had  time  to  be  adequately  discussed,  supper  was  announ- 
ced, and  I  descended  close  behind  Mr.  Jeffirey,  who  had  a  ladv 
upon  each  arm,  one  all  the  wajr  down  discussins  the  BanK 
Restriction  Bill,  and  the  other  displaying  equal  eloquence  in 
praise  of  *'  that  delightful^-that  luminous  article  in  the  last 
Dumber  upon  the  Com  Iaws." 

Ever  yours. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

#  *  #  *  #^ 

#  #  #4^  # 

I  WAS  never  a  lover  of  Blue-Stockines  either  at  home  or 
abroad ;  but  of  all  that  I  have  met  wiUi,  I  think  the  Freneb 
ife  the  most  tolerable,  and  the  Scotch  the  most  tonnentiog^ 
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In  Fiance^  the  genuine  power  abd  aothoritj  which  the  wo- 
men exert,  aod  have  Ions  exerted,  in  swaying  the  course  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  a  vast  Tariety  of  subjects,  are 
sufficient,  were  there  nothing  more,  to  make  one  excuse  a 

Seat  deal  of  their  petulance  and  presumption.  And  then 
ere  is  a  light  graceful  ease  about  the  manner  of  their  tres- 
passes, which  would  carrjr  off  the  indignation  of  a  Diogenes 
himself.  How  is  it  possible  to  feel  any  serious  displ^asuce 
against  a  pretty  creature  that  eomes  tripping  up  to  you  with 
a  fan  in  her, hand,  and  seems  quite  indifferent  whether  you 
ask  her  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  you,  or  sit  down  by  Iiec 
side,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  last  romanf  The  truth  is^ 
however,  that  the  French  ladies  in  general  talk  about  thines 
they  do  understand  something  about — or  at  leasts  which  itia 
easy  and  natural  to  imagine,  may  be  interesting  to  their  feel- 
ings. But  what  say  you  to  the  Scottish  Blue-Stockings, 
whose  favourite  topics  are  the  Resumption  of  Cash-|>ayment89 
the  great  question  of  Borough  Reform,  and  Com-Bill  f  The^ 
are  certainly  the  very  flour  of  their  sex.  "  Ohe  !  jam  satis 
est'' — I  wottU  not  be  badgered  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  for  a  moietj 
of  his  reputation. 

I  was  at  another  party  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  last 
night,  where,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  se- 
veral more  characters  of  some  note,* and,  therefore,  i  re- 
pented not  my  going.  Among  others,  I  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Grant ,  of  Loggan,  the  author  of  the  Letters  from  th6 
Mountains,  and  other  welKknown  works.  Mrs.  Grant  is 
really  a  woman  of  great  talents  and  acquirements,  and  might, 
without  offence  to  any  one,  ti^k  upon  any  su^ect  she  pleases. 
But  I  asure  you,  any  person  that  hopes  to  meet  with  a  Blue- 
'  Stocking,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  in  this  lady,  will 
feel  sadly  disappointed.  She  is  as  plain,  modest,  and  unas- 
soiDinit,  as  she  could  have  been  had  she  never  stepped  from 
the  villafe,  whose  name^she  has  rendered  so  celebrated.  In- 
stead of  entering  on  any  lonc^  common-place  discussions, 
either  about  politics,  or  politico  economy,  or  any  other  of 
the  hackneyed  subjects  of  tea*table  talk  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
Grant  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  that  a  stranger,  such 
as  I  was,  came  not  to  hear  disquisitions,  but  to  gather  useful 
information }  and  she  therefore  directed  her  conversation  en- 
tirely ,  to  the  subject  which  she  herself  best  understands— 
wbicb,  in  .all  probability,  she  understands  better  than  almost 
an  J  one  else — and  which  was  pi:i^cisely  on^  of  the  subject?*  in 
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regard  to  Miieh  I  felt  the  gfcattst  iaclination  to  bear  a  sensi* 
ble  penoo  speak-^-^fiainelyt  the  Highlands.  ^  She  ralatad,  lo  a 
very  simple,  but  verj  gra{Niio  manner,  a  variety  of  little  anec- 
dotes and  traits  of  character,  with  my  reooUections  of  which 
I  shall  always  have  a  pleasure  in  connecting  ray  recollections 
of  herself*  The  soono  and  rational  enjoyment  I  derived  from 
my  eonvenation  mA  this  excellent  person,  wouU,  indeed, 
atone  for  moch  more  than  all  the  Blue-Stocking  sisterhood 
bare  ofor  been  able  to  inflict  upon  my  patience. 

Ever  yours, 

P.M. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

I  RBiffaiiiBER  when  Kean,  in  the  first  ffush  of  his  reputa* 
tion,  announced  his  intention  of  spending  Passion-week  in 
Edinburgh,  to  have  seen  a  paragraph  extracted  from  ^  Scots 
newspaper,  in  i^hich  this  circumstance  was  commented  on  in 
a  way  that  I  could  scarcely  help  regarding  as  a  little  ridi* 
culotts.  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  woi^s;  but  the  northern 
editor  expressed  himself  somewhat  in  this  style—"  We  ttre 
happy  to  bear  it  rumoured,  that  the  celebrated  new  actor,  Mr.. 
Kean,  proposes  making  his  first  appearance  on  our  board* 
during  the  approaching  holidays.  He  no  doubt  feels  much 
anxiety  to  have  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  London  publie 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  more  fastidious  and  delicate 
discrimination,  which,  as  all  the  sons  of  Thespis  are  well 
aware,  belongs  to  -the  enlightened  and  refited,  although 
candid  and  generous,  audience  of  our  metropolis." 

What  the  measure  of  Mr.  Kean's,anxiety  on  this  occasion 
might  really  have  been,  I  possess  no  means  of  learning ;  but 
from  alt  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  Edinburgh  audience, 
I  roust  confess  I  do  not  think,  were  I  myself  an  actor,  their 
favoorable  verdict  would  be  exactly  the  crowning  and  finish- 
ing grace,  for  which  I  should  wait  with  any  very  supernatural 
timidity  of  expectation.  That  they  should  for  a  moment 
dream  of  themselves  as  being  entitled  to  claim  weight  and 
authority,  equal  (to  say  nothing  of  superior)  to  what  is 
claimed  and  received  by  the  great  audience  of  the  British 
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capital*- this  is  a  thing,  at  the  first  glance,  so  superabounding 
10  absurdity,  that  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  to  be  ac* 
coally  the  case,  unless,  from  innumerable  little  circumstances 
and  expressions  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation, 
I  bad  been  compelled  to  do  so.    How  old  this  ridiculous  pre- 
judice of  self-complacency  may  be,  I  know  not^  but  I  sus- 
pect that  it,  like  many  other  ridiculous  prejudices  of  the 
place,  has  been  fostered  and  pampered  into  its  present  luxu- 
riant growth  by  the  clamorous  and  triumphant  success  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.    Accustomed  to  see  one  or  two  of  their 
fellow  citizens  sitting  in  undisputed  pre-eminence  above  all  the 
authors  of  England,  it  must  have  seemed  a  small  matter  that 
they  themselves  should  claim  equal  awe  from  the  actors  of 
England,  when  these  ventured  to  think  of  strutting  their 
hour  on  this  side  of  the  *^  Ideal  Lane." — ^However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  notion  does  exist,  and  the  Edinburgh 
audience  bona  fide  consider  themselves  as  the  mos^  polite  as- 
sennblage  of  theatrical  critics  that  the  world  has  produced 
since  the  days  of  Athens.    I  think  Aristophanes,  could  he 
Jock  up  and  see  them,  would  observe  a  very  sad  cliange  from 
Jiis  own  favourite  T9^mni.Toi  htarm. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  size  of  such  a  theatre  as  the 
Edinburgh  one  is  much  more  favourable  to  accuracy  of  cri- 
ticista^  than  a  house  of  larger  dimensions  can  be.  It  is  some-  , 
what  larger  than  the  Hay-Market;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  ' 
observe  the  minutest  workings  of  an  actor's  face  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  pit  or  the  boxes;  and  the  advantages,  in 
point  of  hearing,  are,  of  course,  in  somewhat  the  same  mea- 
sure. The  bouse,  however,  has  newly  been  lighted  up  in'*?^ 
most  brilliant  manner  with  gas ;  and  this,  1  should  think,  must 
he  any  thing  rather  than  an  improvement,  in  fo  far  as  pur- 
poses, truly  theatrical,  are  concerned.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  dazzh'ng  effect  exhibited,  when  one 
first  enters  the  house — before,  perhaps,  the  curtain  is  drawn 
up.  The  whole  light  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
where  one  large  sun  of  crystal  hangs  in  a  blazing  atmosphere, 
that  defies  you  to  look  up  to  it — circle  within  circle  of  white 
flame,  all  blended  and  glowing  into  one  huge  orb  of  intolera- 
ble splendour.  Beneath  this  flood  of  radiance,  every  face  m 
the  audience,  from  the  gallery  to  the  orchestra,  is  seen  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  all  were  seated  in  the  open  light  of  noon-da^^. 
And  tbe  unaccustomed  spectator  feels,  when  his  box-door  is 
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opened  to  hiiu,  as  if  he  were  steppiog  into  a  briliiaat  balU 
rooai  much  more  tbao  as  if  be  were  entering  a  theatre. 

But  the  more  complete  the  illumination  of  (he  whole  housei 
the  more  difficult  it  of  course  must  be  to  throw  any  concen* 
trating  and  commanding  degree  of  light  upon  the  stage ;  and 
the  consequence,  I  should  think,  is,^  that  the  pleasure  which 
this  audience  now  derive  from  looking  at  each  other,  is  just 
■o  much  takeoirom  the  pieasure  which,  in  former  times,  (hey 
might  have  bad  in  looking  at  the  performers.  There  is  no- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  the  stage  should  alarays  be  made 
to  wear  an  appearance  in  all  re«pectB  as  diflSShmt  as  possible 
from  the  rest  of  the  theatre.  The  spectator  should  be  encou- 
raged by  all  possible  arts  to  imagine  himself  a  complete  eaves- 
dropper, a  peeper,  and  a  listener,  who  is  hearing  and  seeing 
things  that  be  has  no  proper  right  to  hear  and  see*  And  it 
is  for  this  reason,  that  I  approve  so  much  of  the  arrangement 
usually  observed  in  the  French,  the  German,  but  most  of  allt 
ni  the  Italiaa  theatres,,  which,  while  it  leaves  the  whcAe  audi- 
ence enveloped  in  one  sheet  of  dim  and  softened  gloomt 
spreads  upon  the  stage  and  those  that  tread  it,  a  flood  of  gloryt 
which  makes  it  comparatively  an  easy  n^Mter  to  suppose,  tiiat 
the  curtain  which  has  been  drawn  up  was  a  part  of  the  veil 
that  separates  one  world  of  existence  from  anotbur.  In  such 
a  theatre,  the  natural  incKnation  everv  one  feels  is  to  be  as 
silent  as  possible — as  if  it  were  not  to  betray  the  secret  of  an 
"  ambush.     The  attention,  when  it  is  drawn  at  all  to  the  stage, 

is  dfawn  thither  entirely  ;  and  one  feels  as  if  he  were  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  foolish  negligence  every  moment  he  removes  bb 
gaze  from  the  only  point  of  light  on  which  he  has  the  power 
ta  rest  it.  #^  #  #  In  such  a  theatre  as  that  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  contrary,  all  is  alike  dazzle  and  splendour.  The  Dandy 
"  of  the  Green-room  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous,  or  a  whk 

better  seen,  than  his  double  close  by  your  side ;  and  evevy 
Maze  of  rouge  or  pearl-powder  displayed  by  the  Pseodo- 
Belles  of  the  distance,  finds  its  counterpart  or  rival  on  thr 
cheek  or  shoulder  of  9ome  real  goddess  on  your  fore-ground. 
In  short,  a  poor  .innocent  Partridge,  introduced  for  Sie  first 
time  to  tfaeatrical  spectacle  in  such  a  place  as  this,  would,  I 
thiDk,  be  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  discover  at  what  part  of  the 
house  it  should  be  his  business  to  look.  He  would  of  €u>urse 
join  in  every  burst  of  censure  or  applause ;  but  he  mighty 
perhaps,  be  mistaken  in  his  idea  iif  what  had  called  for  the 
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idaMAor*  He  migbt  take  the  o^e  of  Mm  ——  for  a  loo 
impudent  claptrap,  or  perhaps  be  caught  sobbing  his  heart 
out  ID  sympathy  with  some  soft  flirtatioihac^iie  in  the  back- 
row  of  Lady ^'s  aide  box<» 

Whsftever  other  effects  it  might  have,  this  mode  of  illumi- 
nation  was  at  least  very  useful  to  me  in  my  inspection^  tho 
redoubtable  Edinburgh  audience.  These  great  bug^bears  of 
criticiim  could  not  hide  one  of  their  lieads  from  me,  and  there 
I  was  armed  cap-a-pee  with  the  whole  proof  of  Cranioacopi- 
cal  and  Physiognomical  acumen,  to  reconnoitre  their  points 
of.  strength  and  of  weakness  with  e4)ual  facility  and  eqoal 
safety.  I  looked  first;  as  in  doty  bound,  to  the  gods;  but 
could  see  noflmg  there  worthy  ot  detaining  my  attention,  ex* 
cept  the  innocent  stare  of  a  young  country  girl-,  who  seemed 
to  be  devouring  the  drop-scene  wkh  both  her  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  rewarding  with  an  hyaiericai  giggle,  the  soft  things 
whispered  into  her  ear  by  a  smooth  red-nosisd,  vatfaer  elderly 
servmg-man,  who  appeared  to  hare  much  the  air  of  being  at 
home  on  the  brink  of  that  Olympus*  .  Neither  did  Ihe  boxes 
seem  to  present  any  very  great  field  of  observaitioo ;  but,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  leading  physiognomies  in  tliat  region  of  the 
house  were  already  quite  sufficiently  femiliar  to  me.  It  was 
in  the  pit  that  my  eyes  at  wnce  detected  their  richest  promise 
of  a  regale.  The  light  falling  directly  upon  the  omUs  in 
that  quarter,  ^displayed,  in  all  becoming  splendour,  every 
bump  and  hollow  of  every  critical  cranium  oelow  me. 

They  belonged  for  the  most  part,  as  Mr.  W-—  whispered 
to  me,  to  young  attoraies,  and  cjerks,  and  apprectices  of  the 
same  profession,  who  are  all  ^et  free  from  their  three-legged 
stools  and  fustian  sleeves  early  ^very  Saturday  evening,  and 
who*  commonly  make  use  of  this  liberty  to  show  their  faces 
in  the  pit.  A  few  lawyers  of  a  higher  order  might  be  seen 
looking  rather  superciliously  around  them,  sprinkled  here 
and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  crowd.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  some  faces  of  more  staUe  breadth,  and  more  immov- 
able  dulness,  than  are  almost  ever  exhibited  even  by  the  dull- 
est of  the  legal  tribe — a  few  quiet  comfortable  citizens  I  could 
see,  who  certainly  looked  very  much  like  sheep  among  foxes, 
ahbough  I  by  no  means  take  them  to  be  positive  simpletons 
neither.  Perhaps  the  unquestioning  looks  of  happy  antici- 
pation with  which  these  good  people  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  the  comoKDcement  of  the  play,  gave  quite  as  much  pro- 
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mise  or  just  criticism  as  the  pert,  peaked  features,  the  trnpa- 
tieot  nasi  adundj  and  merciless  pertinacity  of  grin  displayed 
by  the  jurispiudenciat  Zoili  round  about  tbera.  Sucb  as  tbe 
tjro  elements  were,  I  could  perceive  tbat  they  were  to  form 
between  them,  as  best  they  might,  the  critical  touch-stone  of 
tbe  eveobg. — Again  I  quote,  omne  ign(Hunpronuignijico. — 


Tbe  piece  was  tbe  new  Drama  founded  upon  tbe  novel  of 
Rob  Roy.  I  had  pramised  myself  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
It,  from  tbe  accounts  I  had  heard  of  the  two  principal  per- 
formers that  make  their  appearance  in  it,  and  I  was  never 
less  disappointed.  Tbe  scenery,  in  the  first  place,  was  as 
splendid  as  possible;  indeed,  till  within  these  very  few  years, 
LondoD  never  could  show  any  dune  in  the  least  capable  of 
sustaining  a  eomparison  with  it.  Wbetber  the  stage  was  to 
represent  the  small  snug  parlour  of  Baillie  Jarvie  in  tbe  Salt- 
market  of  Glasgow,  or  the  broad  and  romantic  magnificence 
of  Loch  Katrine,  wtndir^  and  receding  among  groves  of 
birch  and  mountains  of  heather,  the  manager  bad  exerted 
equal  liberality,  and  bis  artists  equal  skill,  to  complete  the 
charm  of  their  counterfeit.  There*  is  something  very  delight* 
fill  in  observing  tbe  progress  which  theatrical  taste  is  making 
among  us,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  its  objects  at  least  No- 
thing gratifies  one  more  than  to  see  that  ereat  pains  have 
been  taken  to  please  them ;  and  a  whole  audience  is  sensible 
to  this  kind  of  pleasure,  when  they  see  a  new  play  got  up 
with  a  fine  fresh  stock  of  scenery,  to  salute  .their  eyes  witb 
novel^  at  every  turn  of  the  story.  Besides,  in  such  a  plaj 
as  this,  it  would  have  been  quite  intolerable  to  discover  aoj 
want  of  inclination  to  give  its  heroes  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  visual  accompaniment  to  their  exertions.  Every  body 
was  already  as  well  acouainted  as  possible  with  Mattie,  Ma- 
jor Galbraitb,  Andrew  Fairservice,  and  the  Dugald  Creature 
-^to  say  nothing  of  those  noble  kinsmen,  Baillie  Jarvie  and 
Rob  Roy;  and  evefy  one  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  insult  to  his  own  sense  and  discernment,  had  be  seen 
any  of  these  dear  friends,  otherwise  than  in  the  same  dress 
and  place  in  which  they  had  already  been  introduced,  and 
rendered  familiar  to  him  by  the  great  Magician,  whose  wand 
had  called  them  into  being.  I  confess,  however,  tbat  familiar 
as  I  had  long  been  with  these  characters,  and  with  that  of  the 
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BaSlie,  Mnprmif,  I  was  perfectly  refireshedand  deligfated  when 
tbey  stood  before  roe,  liring  and  moving  in  actual  bodily  pre- 
sence.   The  illusion  of  theatrical  deception  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  farther  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  Baillie  Janrie^ 
as  personified  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Mackay.    I  could  have 
sworn  that  every  curl  in  his  neat  br6lvn  periwig— «v^ry  but* 
ton  on  his  well-brushed|  dark,  purple  coat-^every  wrinkle  in 
his  weII4>lacked,  tall,  tight  boots,  had  been  familiar  to  me 
from  infancy.    And  then  the  face — what  a  fine  characteristic 
leanness  about  the  jaws — not  the  least  appearance  of  starva- 
tion or  feebleness,  but  the  true  homy  firmness  of  texture  that 
I  bad  always  pictured  to  myself  in  the  physiognomy  of  a. 
Common-couneil-nuin  of  the  Land  of  Cakes!    And  what 
troth  of  expression  in  the  grey  eyes  of  the  worthy  warm- 
hearted BfulUe !  The  high  aerial  notes  at  the  endine  of  his 
seoteoces,  and.  the    fine  circumnavigation  of  sotfnd  in  his 
dipthoogs,  were  quite  new  to  my  imaeioation,  but  I  could 
not  for  a  single  moment  suspect  them  of  being  an^  other  than 
authentic*    I  could  siearce  believe  him  when  he  said,  **  a  body 
canna  chrry  the  Saut-market  upon  his  back."  .     t . 

The  *'  Dttgald  Creature"  was  quite  as  eood  in  his  way — 
indeed  even  better,  for  it  must  have  required  no  trivial  stretch 
of  power  to  be  able  to  embody  so  much  rudenesswithout  taking 
a  single  iota  from  so  much  poetry  of  character.  Rob  Roy 
himself  made  a  glorious  appearance  in  his  blazing  tartans^ 
eagle  plume,  tat|;et  and  broad-sword  ;  and  nobody  that  saw 
him  could  questiori  his  right  to  levy  '*  black  mail" — a  single 
glance  was  sufficient  to  show,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  a 
personage  as  this  which  trod  the  stage  before  us, 

^  Rents  and  Factors.  Rights  of  Ghace, 
Sheriffs,  Lairds,  and  their  domains, 
All  had  seemed  hut  paltry  thing?, 
Not  worth  a  momenrs  pains." 

Mr.  Murray  (the  manager)  himself  personated  "the  Saxon 
Captain,"  who  is  made  prisoner  by  Roy's  wife,  in  a  style  of 
penect  propriety,  looking  more  like  a  soldier,  and  infinitely 
more  like  a  gentleman,  than  almost  any  actor  of  the  present 
day,  that  I  have  seen 'on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  admired 
particularljr  the  strict  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  his  cos-, 
tume  ;  for  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  suit  of  uniform,  which 
I  suppose,  must  have  been  shaped  exactly  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Didce  of  Cumberland's  statue.    The  profuse  flaps  and  drirts 
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#f  die  coil;,  and  the  smart,  ibrocioas  cock  of  tbe  small  batt 
perched  on  tbe  top  of  several  rows  of  beadtiful  stiff  carls, 
carried  one  back  at  once  to  tbe  heart  of  tbe  dajs  of  Mail- 
borough  and  Bickerstaff. 

Perhaps  the  most  purelv  deligbtfel  part  of  tbe  whole  plaj, 
was  the  openn^  of  one  ol  the  acts,  when  I  fbmid  myself  sua- 
denty  traosported  into  the  glen  of  Aberfoil,  aad  beard  the 
pibroch  of  tbe  Af  acgregon  stealing  along  the  lisht  breese  of 
the  morriiDg,  amoag  those  rery  shorei  which  had  been  spread 
before  my  fancy  in  so  many  hues  of  Arcadian  delight,  by  the 
novel  it^lf,  and  the  liady  of  the  Lake,  its  kindred  prede- 
c^essor.  Already  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  I  sboold  lemve 
Scotland  withoat  visiting,  in  good  earnest,  these  romantic 
scenes.  However,  I  most  allow  tbe  season  to  be  somewhat 
better  advanced,  ere  1  tuink  of  venturing  upon  that  excur- 
sion. I  am  determined,  indeed,  to  delay  it  as  lone  as  lean, 
in  order  that  I  may  see  it  when  adorned  with  its  mole  mid- 
summer eamiture  of  leaves. 

Mr.  Murray  acts  as  manager  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Siddons,  whose  husband  had  taken  a  long  lease  of  tbe  Tbe- 
mire  shortly  before  his  death.  I  think  you  once  told  me  that 
you  had  seen  this  charming  actress  play  at  Bath,  therefore  I 
need  not  say  any  thing  about  her  style  of  perforauce.  She 
is,  I  believe,  appreciated  here  as  she  ou^ht  to  be ;  indeed,  I 
know  not  that  it  is  possible  for  any  audience,  wherever  as- 
sembled, or  however  composed,  to  be  insensible  to  the  chaste 
mad  delicate  fascination  of  that  most  fominine  sort  of  acting. 
In  looking  at  her,  one  feels  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  gal- 
lantry in  not  being  delighted  with  so  pure  a  picture  of  every 
thing  that  renders  the  captivation  or  womanly  gracefulness 
complete.  I  speak  at  present,  of  course,  of  her  most  favour- 
ite walk.  But  you  probably  are  well  aware  that  Mrs.  Henry 
Siddons  is  scarcely  less  successful,  when  she  goes  down  many 
steps  in  the  scale  of  character.  Nor  do  you  need  to  be  told, 
that  in  the  highest  walk  of  the  art  itself,  she  displays  not 
unfrequently  a  power,  and  energy,  and  dignity  of  feeling, 
ivhich  are  less  talked  of  than  they  deserve  to  be,  only  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  forget,  when  thinking  of  the  daujgbter- 
in-l&iT,  tbe  deeper  and  more  majestic  magic  of  the  unrivalled 
mother. 

The  birth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother,  (for  they  are 
of  an  aacient  Scottish  family,)  creates  no  inconaderable  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  their  favour^  among  this  pedigree^rtreriiis 
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peopte«  The  unifonn  ^opmtj,  aod  indeed  amiable  and  ex* 
empfarf  modesty  of  tbeir  own  character  aod  deportmeDt,  m 
alt  the  relations  of  private  life,  may  well  furoisb  them  witb 
yet  better  claims  to  the  kindness  of  tbeir  fellow-citiaens. 

P.  M. 
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70  THE   SAME. 


I  sHouua  be  very  miieb  at  a  loss,  if  I  were  obligad  to  sajr 
poaitively,  either  at  what  boor  or  from  wbal  pqiot  of  mw^ 
Uie  extefMl  Mpeacaoee  of  this  eity  is  produetiFe  of  the  qo* 
blest  efeet.  I  walk  roand  and  ronod  it,  and  survey  it  from 
east,  west^  nertb,  and  sovth,  and  every  wliere  it  aasmne^ 
some  new  and  glorioos  aepeet,  which  delights  me  so  much  at 
the  noomenti  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  at  last  bit 
npoo  the  trae  station  from  whence  to  survey  its  beanties.  A 
few  steps  briBt;  me  t»  some  new  eminence,  from  which  some 
yet  wider  and  more  diversified  pietore  of  its  magnificence 
opens  itself  to  m^  eye%  or  perhaps  to  some  winding  rvrine, 
the  derk  aod  precipitous  sides  of  which,  while  they  shut  out 
much  of  this  imporing  expanse  of  m^nitude,  form  a  deep 
and  concentrating  frame-woA,  in  whose  centre  some  one  iso- 
lated fragment  assumes  a  character  of  sublimity,  that  seems 
ahmoat  to  throw  the  wider  field  of  variety  and  splendour  into 
tempcmry  shade.  I  have  at  last  ^ven  up  the  attempt ;  and 
am  cootented  to  let  my  adrairatien  be  as  impartial  as  the 
charm  is  universak 

lo  every  pmot  of  view,  however,  the  main  centre  of  atirac- 
•  liOD  is  the  Castle  of  Ediplwirgb.  From  whatever  side  yon 
approach  the  eity — whether  by  water  or  by  land — whether 
yoor  for^roond  consist  of  height  or  of  plain,  of  heath,  of 
trees,  or  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  itself— this  gigantic  rock 
lifts  Itself  high  above  idl  that  surrounds  it,  and  breaks  upon 
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the  skj  with  the  same  tsommandinfg  blackness  of  mingled 
cran,  cliffs,  battresses,  and  battlements.  These,  indeed, 
ahiit  and  vary  their  outlines  at  every  step,  but  every  where 
there  is  the  same  unmoved  effect  of  general  expression^'-the 
same  lofty  and  imposing  image,  to  which  the  eye  turns  with 
the  same  unquestioning  worship.  Whether  you  pass  on  the 
southern  side,  close  under  the  bare  and  sh'atterea  blocks  of 
mnite,  where  the  crumbling  turrets  on  the  summit  seem  as 
if  they  had  shot  out  of  the  kindred  rock  in  some  fantastic 
freak  of  Nature — ^and  where,  amidst  the  overhanging  mass 
of  daikness,  you  vainly  endeavour  to  descry  the  track  by 
which  Wallace  scaled — or  whether  you  look  from  the  north, 
where  the  rugged  elifi  find  room  for  some  scanty  patches  of 
moss  and  broom,  to  diversify  their  barren  grey — and  where 
the  whole  mass  is  softened  into  beauty  by  the  wild  green  glen 
which  intervenes  between  the  spectator  and  its  foundations — 
wherever  yon  are  placed,  and  however  it  is  viewed,  you  feel 
at  once  tnat  here  is  the  eye  of  the  landiicape,  and  the  essence 
of  the  grandeur.  ^  ■   , 

Neitner  is  if  possible  to  say  under  what  sky  or  atmosphere 
all  this  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The  heavens  may 
put  on  what  aspect  they  choose,  they  never  fail  to  adorn  it. 
Changes  that  elsewhere  deform  the  face  of  nature,  and  rob 
|ier  of  half  her  beauty,  seem  to  pass  over  this  majestic  sur- 
face only  to  dress  but  its  majesty  in  some  new  apparel  of 
magnificence.    If  the  air  is  cloudless  and  serene,  what  can 
be  nner  than  the  calm  reposing  dignity  of  those  old  towers — 
every  delicate  angle  of,  the  fissured  rock,  every  loop-hole  and 
every  lineament  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  in  all  their  mi- 
nuteness? or,  if  the  mist  be  wreathed  around  the  basis  of  the 
rock,  and  frowning  fragments  of  the  citadel  emerge  only 
here  and  there  from  out  the  racking  clouds  that  envelope 
them,  the  mystery  and  the  gloom  only  rivet  the  eye  the  faster, 
and  balf-baffled  Imaginati^m  does  more  than'  the  work   of 
Sight.     At  times,  the  wiiiile  detail  is  lost  to  the  eye — one 
murky  tinge  of  impenetrable  brown  wraps  rock  and  fortress 
from  the  root  to  the  summit — ^all  is  lost  but  the  outline ;  but 
the  outline  atones  abundantly  for  all  that  is  lost. — ^The  cold 
glare  of  the  sun,  plunging  slowlv  down  into  a  roelanoboly 
west  beyond  them,  makes  all  the  broken  labyrinth  of  towers, 
batteries,   and    house-tops    paint  their   heavy   breadth    in 
ten-fold  sable  magnitude  iipoo  that  lurid  canvass. — At  break 
of  day,  how  beautiful  is  the  freshness  with  which  the  venera> 
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Ue  pile  appettff  to  rea^e  HnUbom  U$ sleepf  atilook  vp 
OBCe  more  with  a  bri^t  eye  info  the  0h«rp  aad  dewy  air  ! — 
At  the  ^<  griiQ  and  sultry  hour"  of  noon,  with  what  bngnid 
gnadeur  Uie  broad  flag  seems  to  flap  its  long  weight  of  folds 
above  the  g^wiog  battlemeots  !  iVhea  the  day-ligbt  goepT 
dowB  in  purple  glory,  what  Ibes  of  gold  eceep  along  the 
hoary  broir  of  its  antique  strength  !  When  the  whole  heai^en 
is  deluged,  and  the  winds  are  roaring  fiercely,  and  **  mow  , 
and  hail,  and  stormy  vaponr/*^  are  let  loose  to  make  war 
4qpon  his  front,  with  what  an  air  of  pride  doea  the  Teteran 
citadel  brare  all  their  well-known  wrath,  **  cased  in  the  un- 
feeling arnMsw  nf  ^U  time  r  The  papitd  itself  is  but  a 
pigmy  t&  tfiis  pant. 

But  here,  as  every-where^  moonlight  is  the  besl.  Whea- 
ev»r  I  spend  the  evening,  I  must  always  walk  homewi^ds  by 
the  long  line^of  l^rinee's-S  treet ;  and  along  all  that  spaeioai  line, 
the  midnight  shadows  of  the  Castle-rpck  for  ever  spread 
themselves  forth,  and  wnp  the  ground  on  which  I  tread  in  thehr 
broad  repose  of  blackness*  It  is  not  possible  to  iaiagine  a 
more  majestic  accompaniment  for  the  deep  pause  of  that  hour. 
7he  uniform  splendour  of  the  habitations  on  the  left  opening 
every  now  and  then  broken  glimpsee  up  into -the  very  heart 
-of  the  modem  city — the  magnincettt  terrace  itielf,  with  itn 
stable  breadth  of  surface — the  few  dyuig  lamps  ttiat  here  and 
there  glimmer  fainily^-aad  no  sound,  but  the  heavy  tread  of 
tWDcie  far-off  watchman  of  ike  ttight<-«this  alone  might  be 
enough,  and  it  is  more  than  almost  any  other  city  could  afibrd  J* 
But  turn  to  the  right,  and  see  what  a  glorious  contrast  is 
there.  The  eternal  rock  sleeping  in  the  stillness  of  nature-^ 
its  cliffs  of  granite— its  tufts  of  verdure— all  aUke  steeped  in 
the  same  unvarying  hue  of  mystery— its  towers  and  pinnacles 
rising  like  a  ^ove  of  quiet  poplars  on  its  crest— the  whole  as 
colourless  as  if  the  sun  had  never  shone  there,  as  silent  as  if 
no  Toice  of  man  had  ever  disturbed  the  echoes  of  the  solemn 
scene.  Overhead,  the  sky  is  all  one  breathless  canopy  of 
lucid  crystal  blue— herie  and  there  a  small  bright  star  twink- 
ling in  the  depth  of  «ther»-and  full  in  the  midst,  the  moon 
walking  in  her  vestal  glory,  pursuing,  as  from  the  bosom  of 
eternity,  her  calm  and  destined  way— and  pouring  down  the 
silver  of  her  smiles  upon  all  of  lovely  and  sublime  that  na- 
ture and  art  could  heap  together,  to  do  homage  to  her  radi« 
ance.     How  poor,  how  tame,  how  worthless,  does  the  con- 
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Terse  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  appear,  when  faintly 
and  dimly  remembered  amidst  the  sober  tranquillity  of  this 
heavenly  hour !  How  deep  the  gulph  that  divides  the  tongue 
from  the  heart-rthe  communication  of  companionship  from 
the  solitude  of  man  !  How  soft,  yet  hour  awful^  the  beauty  and 
the  silence  of  the  hour  of  spirits ! 

I  think  it  was  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  that  ever  en^* 
tered  into  the  breast  of  a  poet,  which  made  Goethe  open  bk 
Faustus  with  a  scene  of  moonlight.  The  restlessness  of  an 
inteUect  wearied  with  the  vanity  of  knowledge,  and  tormentel 
with  the  sleepless  agonies  of  doubt— the  sickness  of  a  heart 
bruised  and  buffeted  by  all  the  demons  of  presumption^-the 
wild  and  wandering  throbs  of  a  soul  parched  amon|  plenty, 
by  the  blind  crue^  of  its  own  dead  affections— these  dark 
and  depressing  mysteries  aU  maddening  within  the  brain  of 
the  Hermit  Student,  might  have  suggested  other  accompani- 
ments to  one  who  had  looked  less  deeply  into  the  nature  .of 
man— who  had  felt  less  in  his  own  person  of  that  which 
he  might  have  been  ambitious  to  describe.  But  thb  great 
master  of  inteUect  was  well  aware  to  what  thoughts,  and  what 
feelings,  the  perplexed  and  the  bewildered  are  most  anxious  to 
return.  He  well  knew  where  it  is,  that  Nature  has  placed 
the  best  balm  for  the  wounds  of  the  spirit— ^by  what  indisso-  | 
luble  links  slie  has  twined  her  own  eternal  influences  around  i 
the  dry  and  chafed  heart-stings  that  have  most  neglected  her 
tenderness^  It  is  thus,  that  his  weary  and  melancholy  sceptic  | 
speaks — ^his  phial  of  poison  is  not  yet  mingled  on  his  table — 
but  the  temper  is  already  listening  at  his  ear,  that  would  not 
allow  him  to  leave  the  world  until  he  should  have  plunged 
yet  deeper  into  his  snares,  and  added  sins  against  his  neigh- 
bour, to  sins  against  Ood,  and  against  himseUl  I  wish  I  could 
do  fustice  to  his  words  in  a  translation— 4»r  rather  that  I  had 
Coleridge  nearer  me. 

Would  thou  wert  gaainj;  now  thy  last 

Upon  ray  troubles,  gloriouB  mnrest  Mood! 

Well  canst  thou  tell  how  all  my  nights  have  past, 

Wearing  away,  how  slow,  and  jet  how  soon ! 

Alas !  alas !  sweet  J^ueen  of  Stars,  ' 

Through  dreary  dim  monastic  bars, 

To  me  thy  silver  radiance  passes, 

Illuminating  round  me  masses 

Of  dusty  books,  and  mouidv  paper. 

That  are  not  worthy  of  so  fair  a  taper.  ^ 
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-0.  might  I  once  a^in  zo  forth, 

To  see  the  gliding  through  thy  fields  of  blue, 
Along  the  hill-tops  of  the  north } — 

O  might  I  go,  as  when  I  nothmg  knew, 
Where  meadows  drink  thy  softemng  gleam, 
And  happy  spirits  twinkle  in  the  b«un, 

To  steep  my  heart  in  thy  most  healing  dew. 

*  *  *  #, 

^  #  »  # 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

TO    THE    BEV.    DAVID    WILLIAMS^    ^ 

1  HAVE  already  told  you,  that  tlie  Bar  is  the  great  focus 
from  which  the  rays  of  interest  aod  aDimation  are  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society,  in  this  northern  capi- 
tal. Compared  with  it»  there  is  no  object  pr  congregation  of 
objects,  which  can  be  said  to  have  any  wide  and  command- 
ing grasp  of  the  general  attention.  The  Church — the  Uni- 
versity — even  ray  own  celebrated  Faculty,  in  this  its  great 
seat  of  empire — all  are  no  better  than  the  <<  minora  sidera/' 
anjong  which  the  lufflinaries  of  forensic  authority  and  forensic 
reputation  shine  forth  conspicuous  and  superior.  Into  what- 
ever company  the  stranger  mayentfr^  he  is  sure,  ere  he  baa 
been  half  an  hour  in  the  place,  to  meet  with  something  to 
remind  him  of  the  predominance  of  this  great  jurisprudential 
aristocracy.  The  names  of  the  eminent  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession, pass  through  the  lips  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
£dinburgh,  as  frequently  and  as  reverently  as  those  of  the 
great  debaters  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  through  those 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  London.  In  the  absence  of 
aoy  other  great  centres  of  attraction,  to  dispute  their*  pre* 
eminence  in  the  general  eye,  the  principal  barristers  are  able 
to  sastain  and  fix  upon  themselres,  from  month  to  month, 
and  year  to  year,  in  this  large  and  splendid  city,  something 
sot  unlikis  the  same  intensity  of  attention  and  admiration, 
wliich  their  brethren  of  the  south  may  be  too  proud  to  com- 
mand over  the  public  mind  of  York  or  Lancaster,  for  two 
Assize-weeks  in  the  year. 
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f  I  thinlc  the  proression  makeft  a  rery  fyramiicBi  ade  of  all 
tbese  advantages.  Not  confenfed  with  being  first,  it  is  ob- 
T10U8  they  would  fain  be  alone  in  the  eye  of  admiration ;  and 
they  seem  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  adding  the  smallesf  piece 
of  acquisition  to  the  already  over^stretcbed  verge  of  their 
empire.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tbey  look  upon  the  whole  city 
as  nothing  more  than  one  huge  Inn  of  Court,  set  apart  from 
end  to  end  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  peculiar  accommo- 
dation ;  and  they  strut  along  the  spacious  and  crowded  streets 
of  this  metropolis,  with  the  same  air  of  conscious  possession 
and  conscious  dignity,  which  one  meets  with  in  London 
among  the  green  and  shadowy  alleys  of  the  Temple  Gardens. 
Such  is  their  satisfied  assurance  of  the  unrivalled  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  calliogi  that  they  hold  themselves  en- 
titled, wherever  they  are,  to  make  free  use  not  only  of  alk' 
aions,  but  of  phrases,  evidently  borrowed  from  its  concerns ; 
and  such  has  been  the  length  of  time  during  which  all  these 
instruments  of  encroachment  have  been  at  work,  that  memory 
of  their  commencement  and  just  sense  of  their  tendency  have 
alike  vanished  among  the  greater  part  of  those  in  whose  pre- 
tence the  scene  of  their  habitual  operation  is  laid.  Even  the 
Women  appear  to  think  h  quite  necessary  to  succumb  to  the 
'prevailing  spirit  of  the  place  ;  and  strive  to  acquire  for  them- 
(selves  some  smattering  of  legal  phrases,  with  wnich  tcrgarnish 
that  texture  of  political-,  critiral,  and  erotical  common-places, 
which  they  share  with  the  Masters  and  Misses  of  other  cities, 
%rherein  the  pretensionriof  the  Gens  Togata  are  kept  some- 
what more  within  the  limits  of  propriety.    My  friend  W 

telh  me,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  love-correspondence,  which 
once,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  got  into  general  circu^ 
lation  in  Edinburgh,  among  many  other  truly  ludicrous  ex- 
empliications  of  the  use  of  the  legal  style  of  courtship,  there 
was  one  letter  from  the  Strephon  to  the  Phyllis,  which  liegan 
with,  **  Madam — in  answer  to  your  duplies^  received  of  date 
ai^  per  margin."  But  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  W *s  plea- 
Bant  Exaggerations. 

Although,  however,  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  of 
its  society,  be  more  than  enough  redolent  of  the  influence  of 
this  profession,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied,  that  a'veiy 
great  share  of  influence  is  most  justly  due  to  the  eminent  ser* 
vices  which  its  members  have  rendered,  and  are  at  the  present 
time  rendering  to  tbeh*  country.  It  is  not  to  he  dedred,  that 
the  Scottish  lawyers  have  done  more  than  any  other  ehtss  of 
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their  feUow-eituMOS,  to  keep  alive  the  worelj  threatened  t^irit 
of  oational  iodependence  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  feeiinp 
of  their  couDti7Dien.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that  they 
have  for  a  long  time  fiuroished,  and  ate  at  this  moment  fur* 
ntshiog,  the  only  example  of  high  intellectaal  exertion,  (be* 
yond  toe  case  of  mere  individuals,)  in  reeard  to  which  Scot- 
land may  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  great  sister-state, 
which  has  drawn  so  much  of  her  intellect  and  her  exertion 
into  the  overwbelminc  and  obscuring  vortex  of  her  superi^ 
ority.    It  is  a  right  and  a  proper  thing,  then,  that  Scotland 
shoilld  be  prood  of  her  Bar— and,  indeed,  when  one  reflects 
for  a  moment,  what  an  immense  overshadowing  proportion  of 
mil  the  great  men  she  has  produced  have  belonged,  or  at  this 
moment  do  belong  to  this  profession,  it  b  quite  impossible  to 
be  surprised  or  displeased^  because  so  just  a  feeling  may  baVe 
iieeq  carried  a  little  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  propriety.    It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  remote  history  of  the  Bar 
of  Scotland,  although,  I  believe,  there  is  in  all  that  history 
Ao  one  period  devoid  of  its  appropriate  honours^    One  ||ene- 
Mtion  of  iDttstriouB  mep,  connected  with  it  throughout  ilhe 
whole,  or  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  has  on^ 
juat  departed,  and  the  memory  of  them  and  their  exertions  is 
jret  fresh  and  on&ded.    Others  have  succeeded  to  their  ex- 
ertions .jmd  their  honours,  whom  they  that  have  seen  both, 
mdmit  to  be  well  worthy  ef  their  predecessors.    Indeed,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  one  word  more  conceminj;  the  present 
•tmte  of  the  profession  than  this — that,  in  addition  to  many 
names  which  owe  very  great  and  splendid  reputation  to  the 
Bar  alone,  the  gown  is  worn  at  this  moment  by  two  persons, 
ivbom  all  die  world  must  admit  to  have  done  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries  put  together,  for  sustaining 
aod  extending  the  honours  of  the  Scottish  name — both  at 
fcoene  and' abroad.    You  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  I  speak 
of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Jeffrey.    The  former  of  these 
bmSf  indeed,  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  Bar ;  but  be  holds 
a  high  office  in  the  Court  of  Session.    The  other  is  in  the 
fidl  tide  of '  professional  practice,  and  of  a  professional  cele- 
brity, which  could  scarcely  be  obscured  by  any  thing  less 
apleadid,  than  the  extra-professional  reputation  which  has 
beon  y^  longer  associated  with  his  naibe-— and  which,  in«^ed, 
is  obviously  of  a  much  higher,  as  well  as  of  a  roqch  more 
enduring  character,  than  any  reputation  which  any  proiession, 
inroperly  ao  called,  ever  cap  have  the  power  to  bestow. 
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The  courts  of  justice  with  which  all  these  emineiit  men  ire 
M>  dosely  connected,  are  placed  iti  and  about  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  which  in  fiirmer  times  were  set  apart  for  the  ac- 
coromodatioQ.of  the  Parliament  of  Gotland.  The  main  ap- 
proach to  these  buildings  lies  througo  a  small  obloog  square, 
i?hich  takes  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  ^'  the  Par- 
liament Close."  On  two  sides  this  Close  is  surrounded  bj 
houses  of  the  same  gigantic  kind  of  elevation  which  I  have 
iJready  described  to  you,  and  in  these,  of  old,  were  lodged  a 
great  proportion  of  the  dignitariet  and  principal  practition- 
ers ot  the  adjacent  coufts.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
dedicated,  like  most  of  the  houses  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
city,  to  the  accommodation  of  trades-people,  and  the  inferior 
persons  attached  to  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Western  aide  of 
the  quadrangle,  is  occupied  in  all  its  length  by  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles's,  which  in  the  latter  times  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
possessed  the  dignity  of  a  Cathedral,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
oeen  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  incideats  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  In  its  general  este-* 
vior,  this  church  presents  by  no  means  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  architecture,  although  there  are  several  individual 
parts  about  the  structure  which  display  great  beauty — the 
tower,  above  all,  which  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  pile,  and 
is  capped  with  a  very  rich  and  splendid  canopy  in  toe  shape 
af  a  Crown  Imperial.  This  beautiful  tower  and  canopy 
form  a  fine  point  in  almost*  every* view  of  the  city  of  £ldm- 
burgh ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  building,  when  one  heara 
mod  thinks  of  it  as  a  Cathedral,  is  a  thing  of  no  great  sigai* 
£cance.  The  neighbourhood  of-the  Castle  would  indeed  tain 
something  from  the  impression  produced  by  the  greatest  Ca^ 
thedral  I  am  acquaiated  with,  were  it  placed  on  the  site  of 
St.  Giles's ;  but  oetbin^  assuredly  could  have  formed  a  finer 
accompaniment  of  soitenisg  and  soothing  interest  to  the 
haughty  and  imperious  sway  of  that  majestic  fortress,  than 
some  laree  reposing  mass  of  religions  architecture,  lifting  it- 
self, as  if  unaer  its  protecti^en,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
which  it  commands.  The  only  want,  if  want  there  be,  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  city,  is,  that  of  some  such  type  of  the 
grandeur  of  Religion  rearing  itself  in  the  air,  in  somewhat 
of  its  due  proportion  of  magnitude  and  magnificence.  It  is 
the  only  great  city,  the  first  impression  of  whose  grealaeBS  is 
not  blended  with  ideas  suggested  by  the  presence  of  some 
fiuch  edifice,  piercing  the  sEyin  splendour  or  in  gloom,  iwr 
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aboTe  the  frailer  and  lowlier  babitatiooB  of  those  that  come 
te  worship  beneath  its  roof.  You  remember  those  flue  lines 
of  Wordsworth,  when,  talking  of  the  general  external  asf^ect 
pf  £ngland|  he  says — 

^  Not  waotiog  at  wide  iDteirals  the  balk 
Of  ancient  Minuter,  lifted  above  the  clouds 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds, 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams." — 

'  I  know  not,  indeed,  that  any  advantages,  eren  of  natural 
zrandear  of  situation  or  scenery,  ean  entirely  make  up  fo^ 
the  want  of  some  such  effect  as  the  poet  would  describe,  in  the 

Sneral  view  of  any  city  set  apart  for  the  dwelling-place  of 
en,  and  of  Christians.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
and  proper  of  all  things,  that  from  whatever  side  the  travel- 
ler approaches  tb  a  Christian  city,  his  eye  should  be  invited, 
nay,  commanded,  to  repose  on  some  majestic  monument  of 
its  Faith  and  its  Devotion. — ^Every  one,  for  example,  that 
Imhi  ever  sailed  op  the  Thames — the  only  avenue  that  is  worthy 
of  Loudon — must  recollect  what  a  grand  mixture  of  feelinge 
arose  within  him,  when — ^beyond  forests  of  masts,  and  above 
one  dark,  impenetrable,  and  limitless  ocean  of  smoke, — ^he 
saw  for  the  fint  time  the  holy  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  hung  afar 
ofl^  serene  and  ^Iden  among  the  clouds.  What  a  calm 
radiance  of  sanctity  and  sublimity  does  that  mighty  tempi* 
appear  to  diffuse  over  the  huge  city,  stretched  out  in  endless 
pomp  and  endless  darkness  at  its  feet !  How  that  one  su- 
preme presence  sheds  gracefulness  and  majesty  over  all  that 
IS  done  beneath  its  shadow ! 

There  is  aphm  in  agitation  at  present  for  erecting  a  splendid 
church  in  £dinbnrgb,  as  a  great  National  Monument,  in 
memory  of  the  events  of  the  late  war,  and  already  I  find  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  subscribed  for  carrying  this 
plan  into  execution.  I  heartily  wish  it  speedy  and  entire  suc- 
cess. The  sketch  which  I  have  seen  of  the  mtended  edifice, 
appears  to  roe  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things  that  architectural 
genius  has  for  many  ages  produced.  In  front,  there  is  a 
portico,  as  grand  as  that  of  the  Pantheon ;  behind  this,  a 
cloroe  of  most  majestic  height  and  dimension  is  lifted  above  a 
ball,  around  the  exterior  of  which,  tier  above  tier,  and  line 
within  line  of  roass^*  columns,  are  seen  swelling  of  diminish- 
ing in  endles9  variety  of  classical'  splendour.  This '  ball  is 
destined  for  the  reception  of  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  it 
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forms  thi  entrance  way  iblo  a  stateij  cbnrcbi  wIugIi  shoeU 
oat  frofa  the  side  opposite  to  the  portico.  Where  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  place  this  noe  edifice,  I  know  not ;  but  wherever  it 
IS  placed,  so  it  be  placed  at  all,  it  cannot  fail  to  add  iinmea- 
flurably  to  the  efTect  of  the  finest  situation,  and  the  finest  city 
in  the  world.  But  I  have  wandered  widely  from  Su  Giles's 
and  the  Pariiament  Close. 

The  southern  side  of  the  square,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
eastern  side,  are  filled  with  venerable  Gothic  buildingSi  which 
for  maaj  generations  have  been  devoted  to  the  accooiiBoda- 
tion  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  but  which  are  now  entirely  abut 
out  from  the  eye  of  the  public,  by  a  very  ill-^^Kiceived  and 
tasteless  front-work  of  mod«m  device,  including  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  staring  square  windows,  and  Ionic  pillars  and 
pilasters.  What  beauty  the  front  of  the  structure  may  have 
possessed  in  its  original  state,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 

ing;  but  Mr.  W sighs  every  time  we  pass  through  the 

Clo$e^  as  pathetically  as  could  be  wished,  over  "  the  g;lory 
that  hath  d«(parted."  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  the  present  frontispiece  is  eveiy  way  detestable.  It  is 
heavy  and  clumsy  in  itself;  and. extremely  ill  cboSen,  more- 
over, whether  one  considers  the  charaoler  aad  appearance  of 
the  ball  to  which  it  |ives  access,  or  the  aspect  of  the  catfafi*" 
dral,  and  the  old  buddings  in  immediate  jiiKta-positioa  with- 
out. Had  it  been  resolved  to  remove  enurely  the  seat  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  provide  for  them  more  convenient  and 
more  extensive  accommodation  in  some  mo  >  modem  part  of 
the  city,  I  am  informed  the  money  that  has  been  throini 
away  within  the  last  thirty  years  upon  repairs  and  tdteiatioos, 
none  of  which  have  added  any  thing  to  the  beauty  or  much 
to  the  convenience  of  the  old  Courts,  would  have  been  abim- 
dantly  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  buildiii|  the  new. 

Right  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Courts  as  they 
stand,  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  enjoys  a  mvkdt 
more  conspicuous  situation  than  the  merits  of  its  original 
seem  at  all  entitled  to  claim — more  particularly  from  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Scotland.  I  think  it  rather  uimrtunate  that  this  should 
e  the  only  statue  which  salutes  the  public  eye  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  To  say  the  truth,^he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
our  monarcbs  for  whose  character  I  think  it  impossible  to  feel 
one  touch  of  sympathy  or  respect.  i!<ven  his  more  UDforttt- 
nate  brother  had  honesty  of  principle,  and  something  of  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman.    But  why  should  the  poor  pea- 
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sioned  profligate«  whose  wit  onlj  rendered  his  vices  more  cul- 
pable^  and  whose  good  temper  only  rendered  them  more  dan- 
gerous-*-why  should  he  be  selected  for  such  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  hallowing  remembrance  as  this  ?  I  should 
Lave  been  better  pleased  to  see  Scotland  atoning  by  some  such 
symbol  of  reverence  for  her  sad  offences  against  his  father. 

I  shall  conduct  you  into  the  interior  of  the  Parliament-House 
in  my  next  letter. 

P.  M.  • 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

Ai»SR  passing  through  one  or  two  dark  and  dungeon-like 
lobbies  or  anti-chambers,  or  by  whatever  more  appropriate 
name  they  may  be  designated^  one  enters  by  a  low  pair  of 
folding-doors,  into  what  is  called  the  Outer-House,  wherein 
all  civil  cases  are  tried,  in  tbe  first  instance,  by  individual 
Judges,  or  Lords  Ordinaries,  before  being  submitted  to  the 
ultimate  decision  either  of  the  whole  Bench,  or  of  one  of  its 
great  DivisionSt  On  beine  admitted,  one  sees  a  hall  of  very 
spacious  dimensions,  which,  although  not  elegant  in  its  0oish- 
ing  or  decorations,  has  nevertheless  an  air  of  antique  grandeur 
about  if,  that  is  altogether  abundantly  striking.  The  roof  is 
very  fine,  being  all  of  black  osk,  with  the  various  arches  of 
which  it  is  composed  resting  one  upon  another,  exactly  as  in 
Christ-Church  Hall. 

The  area  of  this  hall  is  completely  filled  with  law-prac- 
titioners, consisting  of  Solicitors  and  Advocates,  who  move 
in  two  different  streams,  along  the  respective  places  which 
immemorial  custom  has  allotted  to  them  on  the  floor.  The 
crowd  which  is  nearest  the  door,  and  in  which  I  first  found 
myself  involved,  is  that  of  the  Solicitors,  Agents,  Writers  or 
Men  of  Business,  (for  by  all  these  names  are  they  called.) 
Here  is  a  perfect  whirl  of  eagerness  and  activity — every  face 
alert,  and  sharpened  into  the  acutest  angles.  Some  I  could 
^ee  were  darting  about  among  the  different  bars^  where  plead- 
ings were  going  forward,  like  midshipmen  in  an  engagement, 
burnishing  powder  to  the  combatants.     They  4>rought  their 
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great  guns,  the  advocates^  to  bear  sometfoi^aupon  one  tndgt^ 
and  sometimes  upon   anoffaer ;  while  each  Judge  night  be 
,  discovered  sitting  calmly,  like   a*  fine  piece  of  stone-woit 
amidst  the  hiss  of  bombs  and  the  roar  of  forty-^pouoders. 

In  (he  meantime^  the  **  men  of  tnislnesa,^*  who  were  not 
immediately  occupied  in  this  way,  paced  rapidly  along-— each 
borne  on  his  particular  wave  of  this  great  tide  of  the  afibirs 
«of  meny  but  all  having  their  faces  well  turned  up  above  the 
crowd,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out.  T^his  was,  I  think, 
their  general  attitude.  It  reminded  me  of  tronta  bobbing 
near  the  surface  of  a  stream,  all  equally  sharp-set  and  aaxiom 
for  a  snap  at  whatever  is  going.  Any  staring  or  idle  person 
must  have  appeared  quite  out  of  place  among  them,  like  a 
fixed  point  among  Epicurus's  concourse  of  atoms  ;  and  in- 
deed I  think,  after  I  began  to  collect  myself  a  little,  I  coukt 
easily  observe  that  I  myself,  standing  firm  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub,  with  my  «rms  fblded  «/  mos  eal,  attracted  Mme  oo 
tice  from  a  few  of  those  that  were  bunj/rngmat  me^  to  aaJ 
fro,  and  ever  and  anon.  Whether  I  looked  llievi  cIlMt  either 
in  e&se  or  in  -posae,  I  know  noti  but 

•M^-^«<'Seme'fen  to  such  pen«al«f  ny  tice, 
Asilhey  woidd  draw  me ;" 

while  I,  IB  the  mean  time,  could  begin  to  diacoTar  here  and 
there  a  few  peraoM  of  more  quiescent  deoManoor,  mho  looked 
like  tome  of  those  unfortunates,  at  a^hose  expense  this  superb 
scene  of  oM^tion  is  maintained  and  kept  in  action.  JMooej 
may  be  coaipared  to  a  momentum  or  impetua,  of  which  oo<' 
body  loses  as  much  as  it  imparts  to  another*  The  oKent,  after 
having  transferred  a  certab  impetus  to  bis  «gent,  loses  part  of 
his  alacrity,  and  isapt  to  stand  still  in  the  ParUament-fiousf, 
with  a  rather  disconsolate  air ;  while  he  sees  hisageat  (conso 
latary  spectade  !}  inspired  with  the  momentum  of  which  be 
jiimself  is  devested,  abd  spinning  about  in  ^very  sort  of  curved ' 
ellipsis,  and  parabola.  \  The  anxious  gaze  with  which  tbesr 
individuals  seemed  to  be  contemplating  the  loss  <aodtamHlt 
around  them,  formed  a  sufficient  distinction  between  them  and 
the  obol,  unconcerned,  calmly  perspicacious  Dr.  Morris.  It 
was  evident,  that  they  could  not  at  all  enter,  with  any  delight 
kindred  to  mine,  into  the  sentiment  of  the  luxurious  Epicn 
rean,  .  '^ 
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^  Suave  maii  magno  turbaotibus  sqiiora  ventis, 
E  tato  alterius  magoum  spectare  laborem.'* 

Sock  of  these  litiganfa,  again,  as  had  eome  from  the  comi- 
try,  could  be  easily  peioted  onf  from  aoiong  the  other xlieets. 
Here  and  there  I  noticed  a  far-travelled  Gaflbr,  conspicooua 
jbr  his  fliraier'»  eoltt  of  grey,  or  lightest  caeruteen  tinctare-*- 
Ms  steff  in  his  ungloved  horny  fingers — and  his  clouted  ahbon, 
or  tall,  straight,  discotoored  pair  of  fop-boots,  walking  about 
wtthout  reABCttng, — to  judge  from  his  aspect— that  the  per- 
sons by  whom  he  was  surrounded  had  months  which  would 
make  very  little  of  demolishioff  a  litigious  farmer,  with  his 
whole  stock  an#]^eaiahing,  and  leavjng  no  more  vestige  of 
him  than  remained  of  Actaeon,  after  he  feH  in  with  those 
very  instruments  which  he  hhnsetf  had  been  wont  to  emph>y 
in  t6e  ehase.  Ht  need  only  look  about  him,,  and  see  the 
whole  pack.    Here  are, 

'*  PamphagUB  et  Dorceus  et  Oritnsus j  Arcades  omnet ; 
NebrophomMqae  vaUsa/ettnix  cum  lislape  Vheran, 
Et  pedibua  Ptortlsa  et  uaribus  utiUs  Agre, 
Hyleusqtfe  fero  nuper  percuuus  ab  apro, 
Deque  yjpfc  concepta  Nape,  pecudesmie  seciita ' 
Pome OT«t  natia  cemitBU  Harpya  doobus, 
Etsubvlricta  gsrens  Sicvooius  iria  Ladoa ; 
£t  olveb  Leucooy  et  viJiu  Asbolus  atris, 
Et  mitre  Dfbtieo  sed  matre  Laconide  na^ 
Twpoa  et  Agriodbs,  et  acuts  vocia  Hylactor, 
Qiuosque  rettrremoraest." 

Tf  he  had  once  iairly  got  into  difficalties,.  and  <<  e  pofaidiog" 
had  gone  out  ugaiost  him,  the  following  would  afam  apply  ; 

"  lUe  fifgit  per  qua  faerat  Iocs  saspe  seci^ 
Heu!  famuios  fagit  ipse  suos.    Claroare  nbebat 
Aetnon  ego  sum :  Dominum  cognoscite  Testrum. 
VotaaDimodesufit:  resooat  latratibus  ether/' 

Neither  Pamphagus,  nor  Labros,  nor  Ladon  of  the  <'  sub- 
stricta  iila,''  nor  Leucon  with  the  white  wig,  nor  Asbolus 
with  the  black  hair,  nor  the  swift  feet  of  Pterelss,  nor  the 
keen  nostrils  of  Agre,  nor  the  shan^ark  of  Hylkctor,  w{H 
relax  into  quiescence  at  his  biddiq^Pwhose  peliiions  hm)  so 
often  been  svffici^ot  to  set  al?  their  energies  in  motion.  How 
little  wiK  the  memory  of  all  his  fees  avail  ?  how  cruelly 
mas^  he  feel  their  flings,  wUcfse  snarling  threala  unci  tearing 
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onset  had  afibrded  to  himself  so  much  matter  of  gratulatioii 
and  applause,  when  some  other  was  the  victim ! 

Contrasted  with  the  elder  and  maturer  <^  men  of  bttsineM," 
who  are  generally  attired  in  sober  hues,  the  rising  generation 
ot  Dandy-Clerks  make  a  very  shining  appearance. — Tiiedust 
of  a  process  newly  awakened  from  its  sleep  of  lustrums  ifr  a 
sad  thing  on  a  snow-white  pair  of  breeches ;'  but  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  clean  and  brilliant  these  young  gentlemen  contrive 
to  looky  and  they  deserve  the  utmost  credit  for  it ;  for  besides 
the  venerable  powder  of  resuscitated  papers  and  documents, 
no  trifling  quantity  of  dust  must  be  brought  into  the  Parlia- 
ment-House by  the  shoes  of  the  multitude  resorting  thither, 
and  kept  flying  about  by  the  stir  of  their  tumultuous  parade. 
They  are  really  the  finest  beaux  I' have  seen  in  this  city^  or 
so  at  least  they  appeared  to  be,  under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  contrast  in.  which  I  saw  them.  Their  bright  olive 
Burtonts,  with  glossy  collars  of  velvet — their  smart  green 
riding  jackets, — ^their  waistcoats  beamine  in  aH  the  diversified 
dazzle  of  stripe  and  spot, — ^their  neckcloths  a  la  Waterloo  or 
d  la  Belcher — all  ihes6  rainbows  of  gWy*  coj^Id  not  fail  tp 
charm  the  eye  with  a  delightful  sense  of  spltedour,  among 
auch  an  immense  hazy  atmosphere  of  rusty  Uadlftbroadcioth, 
and  tattered  bombazeens.  The  military  swaggier  affected  hy 
some  of  these  spruce  scribes,  and  the  ferocioua  audacity  with 
which  they  seemed  (b  be  hurling  their  bunches  of  b^fs  from 
one  ..desk  to  another,  formed  an  equally  striking,  contrast  to 
the.  staid  and  measured  step  of  the  meditating^  pale-faced 
counsellors  up  to  the  ears  in  occupation  on  the  one  side,-^ 
and  the  careless  pococurante  lounge  of  their  less  busy  juniors 
on  the  other.  What  a  fine  subject  all  this  might  have  been 
for  poor  Bufibury  \  I  wonder  what  made  your  friend  Rose 
say, 

<*  Tour  Dandy's  at  a  discount  out  of  London." 

The  Advocates,  in  the  midst  of  their  peripatecism,  receive 
their  fair  proportion  of  all  the  dust  that  is  flying,  and  thus« 
perhaps,  some  young  men  of  their  body  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  fl(|^ber  brown,  to  which  their  com- 
plexions might  not  have^een  very  likely  to  attain  through 
the  medium  of  hard  study.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  a  well 
thriven  looking  race^of  juvenile  jurisconsults  i  but  I  certainly 
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could  not  see  many  heads  among  them  which  Dr.  Spursheim 
would  think  of  setting  down  as  belonging  to  so  many  future 
Voets  and  Poitiers.  For  the  most  part,  boweyer,  they  are  at 
least  so  candid  as  to  wear  their  own  hair,  and  so  to  afford  the 
initiated  b  fair  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  yarious  confor- 
mations of  cranium.  A  few,  indeed,  bury,  all  beauties  and 
defects  in  that  old  bird's-nest  of  horse-hair  and  pomatum, 
which  is  in  this  place  osQi&Ily  adhered  to  by  the  seniors  alone»; 
for  you  must  know  the  costume  of  the  Scottish  Bar  is  far 
from  being  regulated  in  the  same  uniform  manner  with  that 
of  Westminster-Hall ;  and  those  advocates,  who  hold  no  offi- 
cial situation  under  the  crown,  are  at  liberty  to  pace  the  floor 
of  the  Parliament  House  with  or  without  wigs,  exactly  as  it 
may  please  their  fancy.  I '  confess  I  should  think  it  were  bet- 
ter, either  that  all  had  wigs,  or  that  all  wanted  them  ;  for  at 
present  the  mixture  of  bushy  heads  of  hair,  d  la  Berlin^  or 
d  la  Cossaekf  with  stiff  rows  of  curb,  toupees,  and  three 
tails,  presents  a  broken  and  pjrebald  sort  of  aspect,  to  which 
my  southern  optics  cannot  easily  reconcile  themsel? es.  Per- 
haps it  were  best  to  reinstate  the  wig  in  its  full  rights,  and 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  wardrobe  of  every  counsellor ; 
for  if  it  be  Aarly.  allowed  to  disappear,  the  gown  will  proba- 
bly follow ;  and  in  process  of  time,,  we  may  see  the  very 
Judges,  like  those  Mr.  Fearoii  saw  in  Connecticut,  giving 
decisions  in  loose  great  coats,  and  black  silk  neckcloths. 

Anotiftr  circumstance  that  ofended  me  in  the  appearance, 
of  the  barristers,  is  their  total  want  of  rule  in  regard  to  their 
netber  integuments.  I,  that  have  been  a  Pro-proctor  in  my 
day,  cannot  away  with  boots,  trowsers,  and  gaiters,  worn  un- 
der a  gown.  I  think  a  gown  implies  dress,  and  that  the  ad- 
vocates should  wear  nothing .  but  black  breeches  and  stock- 
ings when  in  court,  as  is  the  case  in  the  south.  These  are  very 
small  matters ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  much  effect  such 
small  matters  produce  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  Court 
of  Justice-^where,  indeed,  above  all  places  in  the  world,  pro- 
priety of  appearance,  in  regard  even  to  the  most  minute 
things,  should  always  be  studiously  considered. 

Ever  yours, 

m  F.  M* 
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iiETTERXXX. 

TO  THA  SAME. 

Bv  4egjree«  I  woo  ngr  way  tlueiigli  mrwl  diieKtotcBr- 
roEls*  of  tkm  Cfowd^  aad  estaMiiiMKt  «f  self  with  my  back  to 
tho  iraU,  full  ui  thacontreortbe  A^ivocotai^  tkle  of  the  boiite. 
Hoie  I  oouU  %aA  leisouro  End  op|Mftwi^  I0  sUidj^  (he  miou- 
ttatt  oi  tfae  wbeile  scene,  and  in  pfuticolar  to  '*  fill  in  my  fort- 
groaodt"  Wilbe  pMoter*^  phraee  luosi  moch  moro  occiumtely 
ttM  wboo  I  ms  nysolf  mingled  wiUi  tbo  ceotni'  tmnalt  of 
the  {Uaook  tfy  posiftioQ.  neMinblBd  tb«t  of  »  person  mitiog 
a  pevistrepUe  panoremo,  vrbo«  himself  imcvoveEbio  in  a  dark- 
some  corner,  befaolda  the  whole  dust  and  glare  of  seme  fieiy 
baltbi  pas«»  cloud  i^ion  clond^  and  flesh  vpoa  flashy  before  bis 
eyea.  Here  mi^ht  be  seen  sooie  of  the  *^  Magnanimi  He^ 
jpoes^''  clearing  mto  the  omss,  tike  farious*  wedges,  in  order  lo 
veach  their  eppointed  8iation--«nd  tioiQed  in  their  nlteiior 
BBOgresa  ody  b)r  the  casual  glimpses  of  *'  tbe  proud  hone- 
Laic  eeddiag  00  the*  crest" — white  others,  equaHjr  determined 
and  keen  m  w^fui^^w^  fts^^H»t^  from  their  staiure  and  eoility, 
night  be  ohire  properly  oompeied  to  so  many  shetdes  £a«en 
through  the  tfateads  ot  an  intricaie  web  bj?  some  nimble- 
jointed  weaver,  Mm^i  fm  m^i^  Mm^jn^m'  On  one  siie  might 
be  ohserted  some  first-rate  champion,  pausing  for  a.  moment 
with  a  grin  of  bloody  relaxation,  to  breathe  after  one  (ero-* 
caous  and  triumphant  chaise — his  plump  Saorho  Pana^  b»* 
aijy  arraagiog  bis  harness  for  tbe  next,  00  tees  feroGions.  On 
ajDotber  sits  eoAie  les»  successful  combatant,  att  his  fealims 
screwed  and  twisted  together,  smarting  under  the  lash  of  a 
sareasin-— or  gaaing  bliuikly  about  him,  imperfectly  recovered 
from  tbe  stun  of  a  retort ;  while  perhaps  some  young,  beard- 
less Esquire,  borniog  for  bis  spurs,  may  be  discovered  ejcing 
both  of  these  askance,  envious  even  of  the  cnts  of  tbe  van** 

auished,  and  anxious,  at  all  haEards,  like  Uriah-  tbe  HiUite, 
lat  some  letter  might  reach  the  directors  of  tbe  fray,  seyiog, 
*'  Set  ye  this  man  in  tl^ront  of  the  battle." 

The  elder  and  more  employed  advocates,  to  have  done  with 
my  similitudes,  seemed  for  tbe  most  part,  when  not  acluaOy 
engaged  in  pleading,  to  have  the  habit  of  seating  themselves 
on.  tbe  benches,  which  extend  along  the  whole  rear  of  their 
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tbeiB  balf-sbrouded  under  their  lids — and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  tbe  mode  iu  wbicb  be  delivered  himself,  that  be  must 
ba?e  been  a  most  acc4impii^ed  debater  when  at  tbe  Bar.    At 
tbe  other  extremity,  tbe  ^eatest  stream  of  bosinesa  seemed  to 
rush  in  the  direction  of  X^rd  Pittmilly's  tribunal.    This  Jud^e 
has  the  rooet  deligbtfiii  expression  of  suavity  and  patience  m 
his  look  and  mtanner,  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  Judge,  unless  it 
be  our  own  venerable  old  Chancellor  Eldon.    Tbe, calm  con* 
acientious  way  in  wbteh  he  seemed  to  listen  to  every  thing 
that  was  said,  the  mild  good-tempered  smile  with  wbicb  he 
showed  every  now  and  then  that  be  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  anpr  subtihy  or  quirk,  and  the  clear  and  distinct  manner 
in  which  he  explained  the  grounds  of  bis  decision,  left  me  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the    extraordinary  pressure  of  business 
with  which  this  excellent  judge  appeared  to  be  surrounded. 
Before  these  two  Lords  it  was,  that  all  the  principal  causes 
of  tbe   morning  appeared  to  be  argued.  *- 1  happened  to 
be  standing  close  beside   Lord  Pittmilly's  Bar,  when    a 
pleading  was  going  on  for  aliment  of  a  natural  child,  at 
tbe  instance  of  a  servant-wench  against  an   Irish  student, 
who  had  come    to    Edinbureb    to    attend    the    Medical 
Classes.    Tbe  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  personally 
present  in  rear  of    bis   Counsel,  arrayed    in   a    tarnished 
green  ereat-cr>at,  and  muttering  bitterly  in  his  national  ac- 
cent.   I  heard  him  say  to  one  near  him,  that  h^  bad  been 
prevented  fronir  getting  out  of  the  way  in  proper  time,  by  the 
harsh  piocedure  of  a  erocer  In  Drummojid-SUreet,  whose  ac- 
count was  unpaid,  and  who  had  detained  him  by  what  b^ 
called  a  **  meditatione  fu^s  warrant.''    T^e  poor  girl's  case 
was  set  forth  with  great  breadth  of  coloonog  and  verity  of 
detail  by  Mr.  Clerk,  (a  fine  sagacious-looking  old  gentleman, 
of  wboji  I  shall  speak  anon,)  and  tbe  Bar  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded by  close  ranks  of  listeners.    Mr.  4l^rey,  who  was 
of  counsel  for  the  son  of  Erin,  observed  that  the  exceeding 
rapidiCy  with  which  the  crowd  clustered  itself  around  did  not 
escape  txvf  attention,  and  whispered  to  me,  that  cases  of  this 
kind  mre  always  honoured  with  an  especial  allowance  of  such 
honour — being  regarded  as  elegant  migfz^  or  tasteful  relaxa- 
tions from  the  drier  routine  of  ordioar3i-practice--«omewhat 
like  snatches  of  the  Belles-Lettres  in  tbe  midst  of  a  coulrse  of 
hard  reading.    I  could  perceive,  that  even  the  grimmest  and 
most   morose-looking  men  ofBusinea  would,  in  passing,  en- 
ileavour  to  wedge  their  noses  into  tha  crowd,  and  after  catcb- 
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ing  a  few  words  of  the  pleading,  would  turn  awaj  grinDing 
like  sat jrSy  with  the  relish  o(  what  they  had  beard  still  mant- 
ling in  their  opaque  imaginations.  Jeflrey*  also  told  roe,  that 
Irish  cases  of  the  sort  above-fnentioned  are  extremely  frequent 
even  ioth^  Scottish  courts;  and^  indeed;  the  great  Phillips 
himself  seems  neter  to  enjoy  the  full  dommand  and  swing  of 
bis  powers^  unless  on  the  subject  of  a  seduction;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  of  this  wonderful  man,  and  the  flJ* 
hint  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  that  they  mutudly  stand  in 
much  need  of  each  other. 

**  Tn  well  that  they  shouM  iio,.sD  he  may  shme.'* 

P.M. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

to  the  samc. 

Dear  Williams, 

The  walls  of  this  Outer  House  are  in  generd  quite  bare  ; 
for  the  few  old  portraits  hung  here  and  there,  are  insufficient 
to  produce  any  impression  in  the  general  view ;  but  the  Hall 
has  lately  received  one  very  important  ornament— namely,  a 
statue  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  by  chantry,  which  has  been 
placed  on  a- pedestal  of  considerable  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.     As  a  piece  of  art,  K  cannot  aay  that  I  consider 
this-statue  as  at  all  equal  to  some  others  by  the  same  masterly 
hand,  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere.     I  am  aware,  however, 
(hat  it  is  seen  to  very  little  advantage  in  the  situation  where 
it  is  placed  ;  ao^*  moreover,  that  no  statue  can  be  seen  to  it« 
utmost  advantage,  when  it  is  quite  new  from  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.     It  requires  some  time  before  the  marble  can  be 
made  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  atmosphere  around  it ;  and 
while  the  surface  continues  to  oSend  the  eye  by  its  first  cold 
glare  of  chalky  whiteness,  it  is  not  quite  easy  for  an  ordinary 
connoisseur  to  form  a  proper  idea-  of  the  lines  and  forma  set 
forth  in  this   unharmonious  material.     Making  allowance  for 
alt  this,   however,  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  imagine. 
t!iat  the  statue  of  Melville  will  ever  be  thought  to  do  honour 
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to  the  genias  of  Cbaalry.  There  is  some  skill  diapltiyed  i|i 
Ibe  maosgemeiit  of  (he  viscount's  robes  ;  find  in  the  face  it- 
self, there  is  a  very  considerable  likeness  of  iiord  Melville—^ 
which  IS  enough,  as  your  recoUectioo  most  well  assure  you, 
to  save  it  from  any  want  of  expressiveness*  But  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is>  I  think,  very  trivial,  compared  with  what  such 
an  artist  might  have  been  expected  to  produce,  when  he  had 
so  fine  a  subject  as  Dundas  to  stimulate  his  energies.  It  is  not 
often,  now-a-days,  that  an  artist  can  hope  to  meet  with  such 
a  union  of  intellectual  and  corporeal  grandeur,  as  were  joined 
together  in  this  Friend  and  Brother  of  William  Pitt. 

This  statue  has  been  erected  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
gentlejuen  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire aad  honour  the  feelings,  which  called  forth  from  theiu 
such  a  magnificent  marh  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  Brot^ier.  Lord  Melville  walked  the  boards  of  the 
Parliament  House  during  no  less  ifaaii  tw€o.ly  years,  before 
he  began  to  reside  constantly  in  Jjondeo  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  his  iiappy  tem-* 
per  and  manners,  and  friendly  open-hearted  ^disposition^  ren- 
dered him  a  universal  favourite  among  all  that  followed  the 
same  course  of  life,  fiy  all  true  Scotchmen,  indeed,  qf  what- 
ever party  in  church  or  state,  Melville  was  always  regarded 
wi4h  an  eye  of  kindliness  and  .partiality.  Whig  and  Tory 
agreed  in  loving  him  ;  and  how  could  it  be  other-wise,  for  al- 
though nobody  surely  could  be  more  firm  in  his  p<)litical  prin- 
ciples than  he  himself  was,  he  allowed  .no  feelings,  arising 
out  of  these  principles,  toaflfect  his  behaviour  in  the  inter- 
course of  common  life.  He  was  always  happy  to  drink  his 
bottle  of  port  with  any  worthy  man  >of  any  party  ;  and  he 
was  flilways  happy  to  oblige  personally  those,  in  common 
with  whom  he  had  any  recollections  of  good-humoured  festivi- 
ty. But  the  great  course  of  his  popularity  was  unquestionaMy 
nothing  more  than  his  intimate  and  most  /amiliar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  state  -of  Scotland,  and  its  inhabitants, 

and  all  their  affairs.     Here  in  Edinburgh,  unless  Mr.  W 

exaggerates  .very  much,  there  was  no  person  of  any  consider* 
alion,  whose  whole  coonsxioos  and  cpocerns  were  not  per* 
icotly  well  known  to  him.  And {  rireftdy  liegin  io  see  enough 
■of  the  strucUise  of  Scottisrh  society,  to  ajxpreciate  somewhat 
•Af  Ibe  advMrttgea  which  this  knoi^lefi^.^Mst  have  placed  in 
^Ae  iiands  of  so  aceompiiabed  a  vt^tesman.     The  nervires 
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which  he  Lad  renJercil  to  f  his  pari  of  the  isUnd  were  ack 
ledged  by  the  greafL*r  part  ot  fbr»iie,  who  by  no  mean* 
proved  of  the  gcoeral  styatem  of  policy  in  which  he  ha< 
great  a  ibare  ;  and  among  the  subscribers  io  hii  str 
were  very  many,  whose  names  no  atjijcitation  t-ouM  i 
brought  to  appear  under  any  similar  proposals  wilh  regan 
«ny  other  Tory  in  the  world** 

In  the  two  Inner  Houses,  as  they  are  called,  (where  cat 
ire   ultimately  decided    by  the  two  great  Divisions  of 
Court,)  are  placed  statues  of  two  of  Hie  most  eminent 
sons  that  have   ever  presided  over  the  administration  of 
tice  in  Scotland,     lo  the  ball  of  the  Second  Division,  bei 
the  chatr  of  the   Lord  Jiistice   Clerk,   who  presides  on 
bench,  is  placed  the  statue  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cultoc 
and  in  a  similar  situation,  in  the  First  Division,  that  of 
Lord  President  Blair,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago.     ' 
statue  ofCullodeo  is  by  Roubilliac,  and  executed  quite  in 
UBual  style  as  to  its  detail;  but   the  earnest  altitude  of 
Judge,  stooping  forward  and  extending  his  right  hand, 
the  Doble  character  of  his  physiognomy,  are  sufficient  to 
I     deem  many  of  those  defects  wbicb  dl  must  percetve«     '" 
«      otlser  statue — that  of  Blair,  is  another  work  of  Chantry, 
•  .  I  think,  a  vastly  superior  one  to  the  Melville*     The  drap 
Iff  deed,  is  W€ry  faulty — it  is  narrow  and  scanty,  and  app 
to  cling  to  the  limbs  like  the  wet  tunic  of  the  Venus  Aoa< 
mene.     But  nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  attitude 
**  whole  air  of  the  figure.    The  Judge  is  not  representee! 
leaning  forward,  and  speaking  witti  eagerness  like  Fork 
but  as  bending  liis  bead  towards  the  ground,  and  folded 
the  utmost  depth  of  quiet  meditation  ;  and  this,  I  think,  sb 
the  conception  of  a  much  greater  artist  than  the  French r 
The  bead  itself  is  one  of  the  most  superb  things  that  eit 
Nature  or  Art  has  produced  in  modern  times.    The  foreh 
.  18  totally  bald,  and  shaped  in  a  most  heroic  atyle  of  beaut;^ 
the  nose  springs  from  its  arch  with  the  firmness  and  brea 

*  Ai  one  little  trait,  lUustratire  i>f  I^rd  Mel^'ille^s  manner  of  cond 
mg  hims^ir  to  tKe  people  of  Scotland^  I  m^y  mention,  that  to  tho  li 
p«nod  of  his  ljfc»  whenevtr  he  came  to  Etfinbtirgh,  hi*  made  a  poinj 
calling  in  p^^rson  an  all  the  old  Udie!%  with  whom  he  had  been  acquair^ 
In  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  might  be  seen  ^obf  about,  and  dim] 
up  to  the  mo&taenal  h^dtiiiitula  ot  ancient  maidens  and  widows  ;  an 
IS  probable  he  gained  more  by  this,  than  he  coulfl  have  gained  by  alu 
any  other  thing,  even  in  the  good  opinion  of  people  who  might  ' 
^iTesbe  vainly  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  the  great 
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of  a  genaine  antique — the  lips  are  dravn  together  and  com- 
prefised  id  a  way  ^lat  gives  the  idea  of  intensest  abstraction — 
and  the  whole  bead  is  soeh,  that  it  migbt  almost  be  placed  > 
upoothebiist  of  Theseus,  without  offence  to  the  majesty  of 
that  inimitable  torso.    The  itiost  wonderful  circumstance  is, 
that,  unless  all  my  friends  be  deceived,  the  statue,  in  all  these 
points^  M  a  most  faithful  copy  of  the  orieioal.    Nor,  to  judge 
from  the  style  in  which  the  memory  of  the  man  is  spoken  of 
by  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on   the  subject  of  hi$ 
merits,  am  1  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  may  have  been  so.    He 
died  very  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  week  with  Lord  Mel- 
ville, who  had  been  t^irougb  life  his  most  dear  and  intimate 
friend ;  and  the  sensation  produced  all  over  Scotland  by  this 
two-fold  calamity,  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  awful  thin^  in  the  world.    In  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Scottish  nation,  perhaps  the  Judge 
might  be  even  a  greater  loss  than  the  Statesman;  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  be  was  cut  off  not  far 
from   the  commencement  of  a  judical  career,  which,  if  it 
had  been  continued  through  such  a  space  of  time  as  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  migbt  have  promised,  would  have  done 
more  for  perfectin{|  the  structure  of  the  Civil  Jurisprudence 
of  Scotland,  than  »  likely  to  be  accomplished  under  many 
successive  generations  of  less  extraordinary  men.    It  would 
appear  as  if  the  whole  of  his  clear  and  commanding  intellect 
bad  been  framed  and  tempered  in  such  a  way,  as  to  qualify 
him  peculiarly  and  expressly  for  being  what  the  Staeyrite  has 
finely  called   "  a  living  Equity"— -one  of  the  happiest,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  rarest,  of  all  the  com'binations  of  mental 
powers.  By  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  merits  of  this  preat  man 
also  wer^  alike  acknowledged,  and  his  memor}*   is  at  this 
moment  alike  bad  in  reverence  by  them  all.  Even  the  JLeenest 
of  his  now  surviving  political  opponents,  himself  ope  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  that  Scotland  ever  has  produced,^4s  said  to 
have  contemplated  the  supreme  intellect  of  Blair  vfjib  a  feeling 
of  respectfulness  not  mucn  akin  to  the  common  cast  of  his  dis- 
position.   After  hearing  the  President  overturn,  without  an  * 
eflart,  in  the  course  of  a  few  clear  and  short  sentences,  a- 
whole  mass  of  ingenious  sophistry,  which  it  bad  cost  himself 
much  labour  to  erect,  and  which  appeared  to  be  regarded  as 
ifwarfflQimtable  by  all  the  rest  of  his  audience^  this  great  Bar- 
rister is  said  to  have  sat  for  a  few  seconds,  ruminating  with 
mocb  bitterness  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  caupe,  and  then  to 
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have  muttered  between  hk  leetb,  '*My  man!  God  Alra^bty 
spared  nae  pains  when  be  made  your  brains."  Those  that 
have  aeen  Mr.  Clerk,  and  knoar  his  peculiarities,  appreciate 
the  valae  of  thia  compliment,  and  do  not  think  the  less  of  it 
because  of  its  coarseness. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

I  BELIEVE  I  repeated  1o  you,  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter, 
«  remark  of  Mr.  €lerk  concerning  President  Blair.  This 
Mr.  Clerk  is  unquestionably,  at  the  present  time,  the  greatest 
man  among  those  who  ^dertve  their  chief  fame  from  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Scottish  Bar.  His  face  and  figure  attracted 
my  particular  attention,  before  I  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
his  name,  or  suspicion  of  his  surpassing  celebrity.  He  has 
by  some  accident  in  infancy,  been  made  lame  in  one  of  his 
limbs ;  but  he  has,  notwithstanding,  every  appearance  of  great 
bodily  vigour  and  activity. 

I  remember  your  instructions  concerning  the  Barristers  of 
Scotland,  and  after  having  visited  their  Courts  with  great  as- 
siduity, during  the  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  this  place,  shall 
now  proceed  to  draw  you  portraits  of  the  most  eminent,  as 
near  as  I  can  hit  it,  in  the  styfc  you  wish  me  to  employ.  I 
must  begin  with  Mr.  Clerk,  for,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
his  brethren,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  profession,  he 
^JM  the  present  Coryphsus  of  the  Bar-^Jufis  constdtorum  $u% 
9eculi  facile  princeps.  Others  there  are  that  suj*pass  him  in  a 
few  particular  points,  both  of  learning  ^d  of  practice ;  but^ 
on  the  wkole,  his  superiority  is  entirely  unrivalled  and  undis* 
]^uted.  Those  who  approach  the  nearest  to  him,  are  indeed 
so  much  bis  juniors,  that  be  cannot  fail  to  have  an  immense 
ascendancy  over  them,  both  from  the  actual  advantages  of  his 
longer  study  and  experience,  and,  without  offence  to  him  or 
them  be  it  added,  from  the  effects  of  their  early  admiration  of 
liim,  while  he  was  as  yet  far  above  their  sphere^^  Do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  I  «iean  to  represent  any  part  of  the  re* 
apect  with  which  these  gentlemen  treat  their  senior,  as  the  re- 
sult of  empty  prejudice.    Never  was  any  man  less  of  a  quaok 
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tfian  9f  r.  Clerk ;  the  very  essenj:^  of  bis  character  is  tcortt 
of  oritaoient,  and  utter  loathing  of  afiectation.  He  is  the 
^plainest,  the  shrewdest,  and  the  most  sarcastic  of  men ;  hi» 
sceptre  owes  the  whole  of  its  power  to  its  weight— nothing 
to  glitter. 

It  is  imposstfile  to  imagine  a  physiognomy  teore  expressiTe 
of  the  character  of  a  great  lawyer  and  barrister.  The  fea- 
tures are  in  themselves  good — ^at  least  a  painter  would  call 
them  so ;:  and  the  upper  part  of  the  profile  has  as  fine  line» 
as  could  be  wished*  But  then,  how  the  habits  of  the  miqd 
bare  stamped  their  traces  on  every  part  of  the  face !  What 
sharpness,  what  razor^like  sharpness,  has  indented  itself  about 
the  wrinkles  of  his  eye-lids ;  the  eyes  themselves  so  quick,  sa 
gray,  such  bafllers  of  scrutiny,  such  exquisite  scrutinizers,. 
how  they  change  their  expression — it  seems  almost,  how  they 
change  their  colour — shifting  from  contracted,  concentrated 
blackness,  through  every  shade  of  brown,  blue,  green,  and 
hazel»  back  into  their  own  open,  gleaming  gray  ngain!  Hotr 
they  glisten  into  a  smile  of  disdain ! — Arisfofle  saya^  that  alt 
laughter  springs  from  emotions  of  conscious  superiority.  I 
never  saw.  the  Stagyrite  so  well  illustrated,  a$  in  the  smile  of 
this  gentleman.  He  seems  to  be  afieeted  with  the  most  de* 
lightful  and  balmy  feelings,  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
soft-headed,  prosing  driveller,  racking  his  poor  brain,  or  bel- 
loiving  his  lungs  out — ^all  abont  something  which  he,  the- 
smiler,  sees  through  so  thoroughly,  so  distinctly.  Blunder 
folldws  blunder ;  the  mist  thickens  about  the  brain  of  the  be- 
wildered hammerer ;  and  every  plunge  of  the  bog-trotter — 
every  deepening  shade  of  his  confusion — is  attested  by  some' 
more  copious  infusion  of  Sardonic  suavity,  into  the  horrible^ 
ghastly,  grinning  smile  of  the  happy  Mr.  Clerk.  How  he 
chuckles  over  the  solemn  sjfdon  whom  be  hath  fairlv  got  into> 
bis  povfevl  When  be  rises,  at  the  conclusioiTof  his  display,, 
be  seems  to  collect  himjBelf  like  a  kite  above  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges ;  be  is  in  no  hurry  to  come  down,  bat  holds  his  victims 
**  with  bis  glittering  eye,"  and  smiles  sweetly,  and  yet  mor# 
sweetly,  the  bitter  assurance  of  their  coming  fate;  then  out  he 
stretches  bis  arm,  as  the  kite  may  his  wing,  and  changing  the 
smile  by  degrees  into  a  frown,  and  drawing  down  his  eye- 
brows from  toeiraltilude  among  the  wrinkles  of  bis  forehead, 
and  making  thera  to  hang  like  fringes  quite  over  his  diminish- 
ing  and  brightening  eyes,  aqd  mingling  a  tincture  of  deeper 
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scorn  ID  the  Wave  of  bis  lips,  and  projecting  bis  chin,  and 
suffusing  his  whole  face  with  the  very  livery  of  wralfai  how 
he  pounces  with  a  scream  upon  his  prey — and,  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  their  unhappy  souls  !^— 

ifle  is  so  sure  of  himselr,  and  he  has  the  happy  knack  of 
seeming  to  be  so  sure  of  his  case,  that  the  least  appearance 
of  labour,  or  concern,  or  nicety  of  arrangement,  or  accuracy 
of  espression,  would  take  away  from  the  imposing  effect  of 
his  cool,  careless,  scornful,  and  determined  negligence*  Even 
the  greatest  of  his  opponents  sit,  as  it  were,  rebuked  before 
his  gaze  of  intolerable  derision.  But  careless  and  sconiU 
as  he  is,  what  a  display  of  skilfulness  in  the  way  of  putting 
his  statements ;  what  command  of  intellect  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  deals  the  irresistible  blows  of  bis  aif  uments — 
blows  of  all  kinds,  fher^^  eross^fyOiockcni  but  most  often  and 
most  deliehtedly  sheer  facars—choppen. — ^  Jin  est  cdare 
artem^^^  is  his  motto  j[  or  rather,  **  Usu$  ipse  naiura  est;"  for 
where  was  there  ever  sUch  an  instance  of  the  certain  sway  of 
tact  and  experience  ?  It  is  truly  a  delightful  thing,  to  be  a 
witness  of  this  mighty  intellectual  gladiator,  scattering  every 
thiog  before  him,  like  a  king,  upon  uis  old  accustomed  arena  ; 
with  an  eye  swift  as  liehtning  to  discovet  the  unguarded  point 
of  his  adversary,  and  a  hand,  steady  as  iron,  to  direct  his 
weapon,  and  a  mask  of  impenetrable  stuff,  that  throws  back, 
*  like  a  rock,  the  prying  gaae  that  would  dare  tn  retaliate  upon 
his  own  lynx-like  peastration — what  a  champion  is  here !  It 
is  no  wonder  that  every  litfgant  in  this  covenantine  land, 
should  have  learned  to  look  on  it  a&i  a  mere  tempting  of  Pro«- 
vidence  to  omit  retaioing  John  Glerk. 

As  inight  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  standing  in  years 
and  jn  talent,  this  great  advocate  disdains  to  speak  any  other 
than  the  language  of  bis  own  country.  I  am  not  sure,  in- 
deed, but  there  may  be  some  little  tinge  of  affectation  in*  this 
pertinacious  adherence  to  both  the  words,  and  the  music  of 
his  Doric  dialect.  However,  as  he  has  perfectly  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  even,  every  uow  and 
then,  {when  it  so  likes  Kim,)  something  of  the  air  of  the  cour- 
tier about  him — ^there  is  an  impression  qui^e  the  reverse  of 
vulgarity  producied  by  the  mode  of  his  speaking;  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  is  certahily  quite  in  a  different  situation  from  some 
of  his  younger  brethren,  who  have  not  the  excuse  of  age  for 
the  breadth  of  their  utterance,  nor,  what  is,  perhaps,  of  greater 
importance,  the  same  truly  antique  style  in  its  breadtL    Of 
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ibis,  indeed,  I  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge;  but  some  of 
mj  friends  assqred  me,  that  nothing  could  be  more  marked 
than  the  difference  between  the  Scotch  of  those  who  learned 
if  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  of  this  younger  generation.  These 
l«9t,tbey  observed,  have  few  opportunities  of  hearing  Scotch 

Soken,  but  among  servants,  tzc.  so  that  there  clings  to  all 
eir  own  expressions,  when  they  make  use  of  the  neglected 
dialect,  a  rich  flavour  of  the  baH,  or  the  stable.  Now,  Mr. 
Clerk,  who  is  a  man  of  excellent  fam\lv  and  fashion,  spent  all 
his  early  years  among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  spoke  no- 
thing whatever  but  Scotch ;  and  even  1  could  observe  (or  so, 
at  leasf,  I  persuaded  myself)  that  his  language  Imd  a  certain 
cast  of  elegance,  even  in  the  utmost  breadth.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  the  matter  of  bis  orations  is  far  too  good  to  allow  of 
much  attention  being  paid  to  its  manner ;  and  after  a  little 
time  I  scarcely  remarked  that  be  was  speaking  a  dialect  dif- 
ferent from  my  .own,  excepting  when,,  screwing  his  features 
into  their  utoipst  bitterness,  or  else  relaxing  \  them  into  their 
broadest  ^lee,  he  launched  forth  some  mysterious  vemacu- 
laris.m  of  wrath  or  merriment,  to  the  tenfold  confusion  or  ten- 
fold delight  of  those  foe  whose  use  it  was  intended. 

I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  this  old  barrister, 
who  at  the  Bar  has  so  much  the  air  of  having  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  his  professiun,  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  ig^verse 
of  a  mere  lawyer.  Like  old  Voet,  whg  used  to  be  so  much 
laughed  at  by  the  Leyden  jurisconsults  for  his  frequenting  the 
townrballin  that  city,  (where  there  is,  it  seems,  a  vei^  curious 
collection  of  paintings,)  Mr.,  Clerk  is  a  great  connoisseur  in 
pictures,  and  devotes  to  them  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  time.  He  is  not  a  mere  connoisseur,  however,  and,  in- 
deedy  I  suspect,  carries  as  much  true  knowledge  of  the  art  in 
his  little  fin|er,  as  the  whole  reporting  committee  of  the  Di- 
lettanti Society  of  Edinburgh  do  in  their  beads.  The  (ruth 
is,  that  be  is  himself  a  capital  ai^tist,  and  had  he  given  himself 
entirely  to  the  art  he  loves  so  well,  would  have  been,  1  have 
little  dcnjbt,  by  far  the  greatest  master  Scotland  ever  has  pro- 
duced. 1  went  one  day,  by  mere  accident,  into  my  friend 
John  Ballantyne's  sale  room,  at  the  moment  when  tbat  roost 
cunning  of  all  tempters  had  in  bis  hand  a  little  pen  and  ink 
sketch  by  Mr.  Clerk,  di^wn  upon  the  outer  page  of  a  re- 
claiming petition — probably  while  some  stupid  opponent  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  uttering  things  highly  worthy  of  lur. 
Clerk's  undivided  attention.    I  bought  the  scrap  for  a  mere 
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1^  .^^  it  rerj  Wgbly.     I  have  sBroviy 

tggsartj^qi^^ — \  '^  several  others  of  ray 

tidhf  ^'  1^,  '^2^it  hf  9"'^®  *^  *S^^-     The  subject  is 

'''  ^    !!4^y^^^ioibc  ^^c"*-     The  David  is  inimi- 

^'^IJ^c^irrVA^^^iiiuf^/itj  patron  of  artists,  and  has  a 

B^t.h-"''\ff.  ^^^^ pictures  in  bis  own  possession.     But  of  it 

^^/^.<'^'^%rranorlier  opportunity  of  speaking.    His 


ir^ole  P^P^^jg  of  the  genus  Feliouin.     If  one  goes  to  consult 
f^t  9^°^^a  chambers,  I  am  told  be  is  usually  to  be  found 

*'^  "'witb  a  *"K®  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^"^  ^°  **'*  shoulder,  (like  the 
^1^ Poodle  of  Albertua  Magnus,)  and  surrounded  in  every 
^^uoo  ivith  iamiliaca  of  the  same  species,  but  of  lesser  di- 
JieBsioDi— 

**  Spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey." 

^e  great  Tom,  bowever,  is  the  pet  |Nir  excelUnee  ;  and  f 

jyitotd,  Mr.  Clerk  maintains  a  milch-cow  exclusively  orno- 

ipioallj  ^^^  his  use.    Truly  such  a  sanctuary,  with  such  ac- 

^mp^iriments,  might,  I  think,  form  a  subject  not  unwo^hy  of 

lijs  own  masterly  pencil. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  gentleman  at  this  moment  holds  a 
place  in. the  public  estimation,  Tittle,  if  any  thing,  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  men  his  country  possesses  even  in  this  its 
age  of  wonders.  ^That  sucb  eminence  should  be  attained  by 
a  person  of  this  profession  in  a  country  situated  as  Scotlana 
is,  forms  at  once  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  profession 
itself,  and  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  tbe  masterly  and 
commanding  power  of  the  man's  intellect.  If  I  have  ever 
seen  any  conntenance  which  I  should  consider  as  tbe  infoltibTe 
index  of  originality  and  genius — such  is  the  countenance  of 
Ml-.  Clerk ;  and  every  thing  he  says  and  does  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  language. 
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LETTER  XXXHI. 

TO  THS   SAHE.     ^ 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  between  any  two  ki- 
4ividuab  of  ensinem  acquifements,  than  there  is  between  Mr. 
Clerk  and  the  gentleman  who  ranks  next  to  him  at  the  Soot- 
tidb  Bar — ^Mr.  Cranstbun.  Tbe]r  mutually  set  off  each  other 
to  great  advantage  ;^  they  are  rWala  iQ  nothing;  {(ptwith- 
standing  their  total  dissimilitude  in  almost  every  respect,  they 
are  well  nigh  equally  admired  by  every  t)ne«  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  any  thing  could  furnish  a  more  unequivocal  tes- 
timony to  the  talents  of  them  both. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Cranstoun  for  the  irst  time, 
as  he  rose  to  make  his  reply  to  a  fervid,  masculine,  homely 
harangue  of  wj  old  favourite ;« and  I  was  never  less  dis- 
posed lo  receive  favourably  the  dairos  of  a  stranger  upon  my 
admiration*  There  was  somethrng,  however,  about^  the 
new  spedcer  whidi^  would  not  permit  me  to  refuse  him  my 
attention ;  although,  1  confess,  l  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
self to  him  with  much  gtuto  for  several  minutes.  I  felt,  to 
use  a  simile  in  Mr.  Clerk's  own  way,  like  a  person  whose 
eyes  have  been  dazzled  with  some  strong,  'rich,  luxuriant 
piece  of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  and  who  cannot  taste, 
in  immediate  transition,  the  more  pale,  calm,  correct  grace- 
Tuloess  of  an  Italian  Fresco ;  nevertheless,  the  eye^  become 
cool  as  (hey  ga%e,  and  the  mind  is  gradually  yielded  up  to  a 
leas  stimulant,  but  in  the  end  a  yet  more  captivating  and 
soothing  species  of  seduction.  The  pensive  and  pallid  coun- 
teoance,  everr  delicate  line  of  which  seemed  to  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  compact  thoughtfulness— the  mild,  contem- 
plative blue  eyes,  with  now  aud  then  a  flash  of  irresistible 
ilre  in  them — the  lips  so  full  of  precision  and  tastefuloess, 
not  perhaps  without  a  dash  of  fastidiousness  in  the  compres- 
sioD  of  (oeir  curves — ^the  gentle,  easy,  but  iBrm  and  dignified 
air  and  attitude — every  thing  about  him  had  its  msgic,  and 
the  charm  was  not  long  in  winning  me  effectually  into  its. 
circle.  The  stream  of  his  discourse  flowed  on  calmly  and 
clearly ;  the  voice  itself  was  mellow,  yet  commanding ;  the 
pronunciation  exact,  but  not  pedantically  so ;  the  ideas  rose 
gradually  out  of  each  other,  and  seemed  to  clothe  themselves 
mlhe  best  and  most  accurate  of  phraseology,  withmt  the 
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exertion  of  .a  siogle  thought  in  its  selection.  The  fascmt* 
tion  was  ere  long  complete ;  and,  when  be  closed  his  speech, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before  witnessed  any  speei- 
men  of  the  true  "  roeliiflua  roajesias"  of  Quinctilian,   , 

The  only  defect  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  (and  it  is,  after 
all,  bj  no  means  a  constant  defect,)  is  a  certain  appearance 
of  coldness,  which  I  suspect,  is  nearlj  inseparable  from  so 
mpch  accuracy.     Mr.  Cranstoun  is  a  man  of  high  birth  and 
refined  habits,  and  he  has  profited  abundantly  by  all  the 
means  of  education,   which   fit  her  his   (iwq,   ur  the  sister 
country  can  afflird.    His  succes:^  in  his  profession  was  not 
early,  (ahbough   never   was  any   success  so   rapid,  aftt* r  it 
once  had  a  beginning;)  and  he  spent,  therefore,  many  years 
of  his  manhood  in  the  exquisite  intellectual  enjoyments  of  ao 
elegant  scholar,  before  he  bad  either  inclination  pr  occasion 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  more  repulsive  studied  of 
the  law.     It  is  no  wonder^^theo,  that,  in  spite  of  his  continual 
practice,  and  of  his  great  natural  eloquence,  the  in^pressioa 
of  tb%se  delightful  years  should  have  become  too  deep  ever  to 
t^e  concealed  from  view^  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  th^ 
most  brilliant  displays  of  his  forensic  ekertion,  there  should 
mingle  foniething  in  his  air,  which  reminds  us,  that  there  ia 
still  anoiber  sphere,  wherein  his  spirit  would  be  yet  more  per- 
fectly at  home.    To  me,  I  must  confess,  although  t  am^ 
aware  t|)at  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  di»ing  so,  there  was  al- 
ways present^  while  1  listened  to  this  accomplishedspeaker, 
a  certain  feeling  of  paip.    I  could  scarcely  help  regrettinjg, 
thM  be  should  have  become  a  barrister  at  all.    The  liicid  pow* 
er  of  investigation — the  depth  of  argument — ^the  ricbnesa  of 
illustration — all  set  forth  and'  embalmed  in  such  a  strain  of 
beautiful  and  unaffected  language,  appeared  to  me  to  be  al- 
most too  precious  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  devoted 
— even  although,  in  this  their  devotion,  they  were  also  minis- 
tering to  my  own  delight.    I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
what  a  pity  that  he,  who  mij^ht  have  added  a  new  name  to 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  his  country — who  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  equal  to  any  one  as  historian,  philosopher, 
or  statesman,  should  have  been  induced,  in  the  early  and  un- 
conscious diffidence  of  his  genius,  to  give  himself  to  a  pro- 
fession which   can  never  anord  any  adequate  remuneration 
either  for  the  talents  which  he  has  devoted  to  ^ts  service,  or 
the  honour  w|iich  he  has  conferred  upon  its  name. 
Haying  this  feeling,  I  of  cotjrse  could  not  join  in  the  re-^ 
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^al  wbicb  I  beard  expressed  by  all  my  friends  in  Edmburgbi 
in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  rumour,  that  Mr.  Cranstouii 
jntendf  ere  long  to  withdraw  himself  from  the.pra;:tiqe  at  hi^ 
proft^snon  ^  9p4  y^^  I  <D09t  perfectly  syfipatbisenn  the  feeUnga 
of  those,  wlu>,  diemselVea  tompetlod  ta  adhere  to  those,  toiTs 
from  arbicb  be  is  enabled  to  shake  hlpiself  free,  are  sorry  to 
witoess  the  renioTal  of  one,  who  was  sufficient  of  hiipself 
alone  to  shed  an  air  of  grace  and  dignity  over  the  whcde  p^^o* 
fession — aqd .  alosost,  ^ .,  H  were,  oyer  all  that  belong  to 
It.  Well,  indeed,  may  they  be  excused  for  wishing  to  defer 
as  long  af  .possil^le  the  >remoyal4]f  such  a  brother^  ^o  use 
tbe.old  G^reek  proverb,  which  Pericles  has  applied  on  a, more 
tragical,,  t)ut\jQot  on  a.  more  filting  occasion-r-it  ii|,  indeed, 
"  taking.away  the ^ring  from  their.year.'^ 

In  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Qranstoua,  however,  (sfapuld  it  really 
take  place,)  even  these  gentlemen  when  they  have  leisure  for 
a  little. more  reflection,  will  probably  see  any  thing  rather  thaa 
a  cause  of  regret  The  mind  which  {Mpsaesses  witbin  ibelf  so 
jsaay  sources  of  delightful  eiertii-n^  ciao  never  be  likely  to 
sink  into  the^  ^etchedness  of  ipdplence  y  and  in  whatever 
way  its  energies  may  be  eraployrd,  jlhere  can  be  no  question 
that  good  fruit,  and  lasting,  wiU  he  the  issue.  Whether  he 
return  to  those  eady  pursuits  in.  which  be  once  promised  to 
dp  ap  much,  and  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  bis  severer  occult 
patioi)Si'  so  many  beautiful  glimpses,  have  from  time  to  time 
escaped  biro ;  or  whether  he  seek,;  ia  the  retiremeilt  of  bv^ 
boQourable  ease,  to  reduce  into  an  enduring  form  the  pror 
duct  of  bis  long  assiduity  in  the  study  of  his  profession-^ 
i^etber  he  may  prefer  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  literature. 
or  the  very  highest  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country — ^all 
will  acknowledge  that  he  nas  **  chosen  a  better  part,  than 
be  could  bave  ever  obtained,  by  remaining  in  the  dust  and 
fever  of  a  profession,  which  must  be  almost  as  fatiguing  to  the 
kodjr  as  it  is  to  the  mind. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO   THE    SABTE*      ' 

I  HAVS  already  described  Mr.  Jeffrey's  appearance  to  you 
so  often  that  I  need  not  say  any  thing  in  audition  here,  al- 
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though  it  is  in  the  Pariiameot  Hdiue  certainly  that  hiis  fea<^ 
turea  assume  their  most  powerTul  expressioOy  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  man  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  When  not  pleading  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Courts,  or  before  the  Ordinary,  he  may  commonly  be 
seen  standing  in  some  comer,  entertiiining  or  entertained  by- 
such  wit  aft  suits  the  atmosphere  of  the  place ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  his  occupations  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  any  such  po- 
sition. Ever  and  anon  his  lively  conversation  is  interrupted 
by  some  undertaker* faced  Solicitor,  or  perhaps  by  some  hot 
bustling  Exquisite  clerk,  who  comes  to  announce  the  open« 
ing  of  some  new  debate,  at  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  JeWrey 
IS  necessary;  and  away  he  darts  like  lightning  to  the  indi- 
cated region,  clei^ving  his  way  through  the  surrounding 
crowd  with  irresistible  alacrity, — ^the  more  clumsy  or  more 
grave  doer  that  had  set  him  in  motion,  vainly  puffing  and  el- 
bowing to  keep  close  in  his  wake.  A fewseconds  have  scarcelj 
elapsed,  till  you  hear  the  sharp,  shrill,  but  deep-toned  trum* 
pet  of  his  voice,  lifting  itself  in  some  far  off  comer,  high 
over  the  discordant  Babel  that  intervenes — period  following 
period  in  one  unbroken  chain  of  sound,  as  if  its  links  had 
had  no  beginning,  and  were  to  have  no  end. 

I  have  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  his  pronuneiatioa 
is  wretohed — it  is  a  mixture  of  provincial  iiin^sb,  with  un- 
dignified Scotch,  altogether  snappish  and  offensive,  and  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  renuer  the  elocution  of  a  more  or- 
dinary man  utterly  disgusting ;  but  the  flow  of  his  eloquence 
is  so  overpoweringly  rapid,  so  unwcariedly  energetic^  Ho  en- 
tirely unlike  every  other  man's  mode  of  speaking,  tfiat  the 
pronunciation  of  the  particular  words  is  quite  lost  to  one's 
view,  in  the  midst  of  that  continual  effort  which  is  required^ 
in  order  to  make  the  understanding,  even  the  eatr  of  the  lis* 
tener,  keep  pace  with  the  glowing  velocity  of  the  declama- 
tion. His  words  come  more  profusely  than  words  ever  came 
before,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  tney  were  quite  unable  to  follow, 
passibna  tquis^  the  still  more  amazing  speed  of  his  thought.. 
You  sit,  while  minute  follows  minute  uncounted  and  unheed- 
ed, in  a  state  of  paidful  excitation,  as  if  you  were  in  a  roooi 
overlighted  with  gas,  or  close  under  the  crash  of  a  whole 
pealing  orchestra. 

This  astonishing  fluency  and  vivacity,  if  possessed  by  a 
person  of  very  inferior  talents,  might  for  a  little  be  sufficient 
to  icreate  an  illusion  in  his  favour ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
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such  things  bave  been.  But  the  mdre  you  can  OTercome  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  dazzling  rapidity,  and  concentrate  your 
atteotion  on  the  ideas  embodied  with  such  supernatural  faci-i 
lity,  the  greater  will  be  your  admiration.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  more  fertile,  teeming  intellect. 
The  flood  of  his  illustration  seems  to  be  at  all  times  rioting 
up  to  the  very  brim — ^yet  he  commands  and  restrains  it  with 
equal  strength  and  skill ;  or,  if  it  does  boil  over  for  a  moment, 
it  spreads  such  a  richness  all  around,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fina  fault  with  its  extravagance.  Surely  never  was  such  a 
luxuriant  <<  copia  faadi,"  united  with  so  much  terseness  of 
thought,  and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  managed  with 
so  much  unconscious,  almost  instioctive  ease.  If  he  be  not 
th^  most  delightful,  he  is  certainly  by  far  the  wfM  wonderful 
of  speakers. 

Iiike  Cranstoun,  this  splendid  rhetorician  was  many  years 
at  the  Bar,  before  his  success  was  at  all  proportioned  to  his 
talents.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  his  Keview,  was  both  a 
friendly  and  a  hostile  thing  to  him  as  a  barrister ;  for  it  ex- 
cited universal  attention  to  him  whenever  he  made  any  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bar,  and  yet  it  prevented  many  people  from 
soliciting  him  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  their  cases,  by  in-^ 
spiring  a  sort  of  fear,  that  his  other,  and  more  delightful,  and 
better-rewarded  pursuits,  might  perhaps  prevent  bin  from 
doing  full  justice  to  matters  of  every-day  character-^tbe 
paltry  disputes  of  traders,  and  the  mean  tricks  of  attornies. 
All  this,  however,  has  been  long  since  got  over,  and  Jeffrey 
is  now  higher  than  almost  any  of  his  brethren,  in  his  general 
character  of  an  advocate,  and  decidedly  above  them  all  in 
more  than  one  particular  department  of  practice.  The  same 
powers  which  have  enabled  him  to  seize  with  so  firm  a  grasp 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste  and 
literature,  give  him,  above  all,  sway  unrivalled  over  the 
minds  of  a  jury.  There  cannot  be  a  finer  display  of  inge- 
nuity, than  his  mode  of  addressing  a  set  of  plain  conscien- 
tious men,  whom  it  is  his  buuness  to  bamboozle.  He  does 
not  indeed  call  up,  as  some  have  dared  to  do,  the  majesty  of 
sleeping  passions,  to  overawe  the  trembling  indecision  of 
judgment.  The  magic  he  wields  is  not  of  the  high  cast, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  its  working  the  conscious,  yet 
willing  slave  of  the  sorcerer.  His  is  a  more  cunning,  but 
quite  as  effectual  a  species  of  tempting.  He  flattc^rs  the  vanity 


of  men,  by  making  them,  believe,  thsit  the  best  proof  of  their 
own  superiority  will  be  their  coming  to  the  conclasion  which 
he  has  proposed ;  and  they  submit  with  servile  stupidity,  at 
die  very  moment  that  they  are  pluming  themselves  on  dfa- 

1)Iaying  the  boldiiess  ind  Independence  of  adventurous  intel- 
ect.  In  criminal  trials,  and  in  the  newly-evtabli^hed  Jury- 
Court  for  civil  cases,  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  now  completely  lord 
of  the  ascendant;  at  least,  he  has  only  **  one  brother  near 
the  throne.'' 


LETTER  XXXV. 

.TO    THE^BAME. 

Tttt  three  gentlemen  whom  I  hav&  already  described  to 
you,  stand  together,  at  a  considerable  elevatbn,  aboye  all 
Che  re^t  6f  their  brethren,  chiefly  because  they  possess  each 
of  thism  a  union  of  powers  and  talents,  that  mast  be  sought 
fbr  separately,  (and  may  be  found  separately) — elsewhere. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  persons  at  present  at  the  Scottish  Bar, 
who  can  pretend  to  be  quite  so  great  lawyers  as  Mr*  Clerk  or 
Mr.  Cranstoun,  but  there  are  some  who  come  so  near  to 
them  in  this  respect,  that  their  ioferidrity  would  be  much  less 
ilbserved  or  acknowledged,  did  they  possess  any  of  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  in  pleading  displayed  by  those  very  re- 
markable men.  And,  in  like  manner,  there  are  some  others 
whospeak  so  well,  that  they  might  easily  take  place  with  Mr. 
Cranstoun  or  Mr.  Jeffrey,  did  they  bring  with  them  any 
measure  of  legal  knowledge,  which  might  sustain  a  compa- 
rison with  that  of  the  former,  or  were  they  capable  of  rival- 
ting  that  intuitive  keenness  of  intellector of  genins,  which 
supplies,  and  more  that  supplies,  the  want  of  ordinary  drud- 
gery and  ordinary  information  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

There  is  one  gentleman,  however,  whose  inferiority  of 
practice  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  because  I  under- 
stand that  he  is,  if  not  a  first-rate,  certainly  a  very  excel- 
lent lawyer,  and  I  have  myself  seen  and  heard  enough  to  be 
able  to  attest,  that  as  a  pleader,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  of 
the  very  first  order  of  eminence.  His  practice,  however,  is 
also  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  he  is  inferior  in  this  re- 
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ftpect  to  his  rivals,  only  because  it  is  impossible  that  more 
than  three  or  four  men  should,  at  the  same  time,  hold  first- 
rate  practice  at  this  Bar.  He  seems  to  have  been  cast  by 
Nature  in  the  happiest  of  all  possible  moulds,  for  (he  ordi- 
nary roHtine  of  business,  and  withal  to  have  received  abun- 
dantly gifts  that  might  qualify  him  for  doing  justice  to  many 
of  (he  highest  and  noblest  functions,  which  one  of  his  pro- 
fession can  ever  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Nay,  great 
and  splendid  and  multifarious  as  are  the  faculties  of  the  three 
wonderful  men  of  who'm  I  have  spoken  to  you,  there  are  some 
things  in  which  4hey  are  teach  and  all  of  them  totally  and 
manifestly  deficient,  and  it  so  happens  that  those  very  things 
are  (o  be  found  in  perfec(ion  in  this  Mr.  Henry  Cocjcbum. 
This,  however,  is  only  adding  to  a  difficulty^  which,  as  I 
iiave  already  said,  I  find  myself  unable  adequately  to  re- 
solve. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  thousand  pities  that  this  gendeman  should 
wear  a  wig  in  pleading ;  for  when  he  throws  off  that  incum- 
brance, and  appeara  in  his  natural  shape,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  form  of  his  head.  He  is  quite  bald,  and  his 
is  one  of  those  foreheads,  which  in  spite  of  antiquity,  are  the 
better  for  wanting  hair.  Full  of  the  lines  of  discernment 
and  acumen  immediately  above  the  eye-brows,  and  over  these 
again  of  tbe  marks  of  imagiaation  and  wit,  his  skull  rises 
highest  of  all  in  the  region  of  veneration ;  and  this  structure, 
I  apprehend,  coincides  exactly  as  it  should  do  with  the  pecti- 
liarities  of  his  mind  and  temperament.  His  face  also  is  one 
of  a  very  striking  kind— pale  and  oval  in  its  outline,  having 
tbe  nose  perfectly  aquihne,  although  not  very  large — the 
mouth  rather  wide,  but,  nevertheless,  firm  and  full  of  mean- 
ings— the  eyes  beautifully  shaped,  in  colour  of  a  ricb  clear 
brown,  and  capable .  of  conveying  a  greater  range  of  ex- 
pression than  almost  any  I  have  seen. '  At  first,  one  sees 
nothing  (I  mean  when  he  wears  his  wig)  but  a  countenance 
of  great  shrewdness,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seem  to  be  as 
keen  as  those  of  a  falcon ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  observe, 
when  he  gets  animated  with  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  how 
this  countenance  vibrates  into  harmony  with  (he  feelings  he 
would  convey,  and  how  these  eyes,  above  all,  lose  every 
vestige  of  their  sharpness  of  glance,  and  are  made  to  soften 
Boto  tbe  broadest  and  sweetest  smile  of  good  humou^  or 
kmdle  with  bright  beams,  eloquent  to  overflowing  of  deepest 
.       28 
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sympathy  in  all  the  nobler  and  more  mysterious  workings  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  when  these  last  kinds  of  expression 
reveal  themselves,  that  one  feels  wherein  Mr.  Coccbum  i^ 
superior  to  all  his  more  celebrated  rivals.  Of  all  the  great 
pleaders  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  touching,  with  a  bold  and  assured  hand,  the  chords  of 
feeling ;  who  can,  bj  one  plain  word  and  one  plain  look, 
aonvey  the  whole  soul  of  tenderness,  or  aroeal,  with  the 
authoritv  of  a  true  prophet,  to  a  yet  higher  class  of  feelinn^ 
which  slumber  in  many  bosoms,  but  are  dead,  I  think,  m 
none. 

As  every  truly  pathetic  speaker  roust  be,  Mr.  Cockbum  is 
a  homely  speaker;  but  he  carries  his  honieliness  ta  a  lengtk 
which  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  any  other  truly 
great  speaker  venture  upon.     He  uses  the  Scottish  dialect— 
•always  its  music,  and  not  unfrequently  its  words— quite  as^ 
broadly  as  Mr.  Clerk,  and  perhaps,  at  Snt  hearing,   witb 
rather  more  vulearity  of  eflbct — for  he  is  a  young^  man,  and 
I  have  already  hinted,  that  no  yoting  n>an  oan  speak  Scotch 
with  the  same  impunity  as  an  old  one.    Nevertheless,  I  am 
sure,  no  man  who  has  witnessed  the  effect  which  Mr.  Cock* 
bum  produces  upon  a  Scottish  Jury,  would  wish  to  see  him 
alter  any  thine  in  his   mode  of  addressing  them.    He  is  tire 
best  feller  of  a  plain  story  I  ever  heard.    He  puts  himself 
completely  upon  a  level  with  those  to  whom  he  speaks;  he 
enters  into  all  the  feelings  with  which  ordinary  persons  a^e 
likely  to  listen  to  the  first  statement  from  a  partial  mouth,  ami 
endeavours,  with  all  his  might,  to  destroy  the  impression  of 
distrustfulness,  which  he  well  knows  be  has  to  encounter.     Se 
utters  no  word  which  he  is  not  perfectly  certain  his  hearers 
understand,  and  he  points  out  no  inference  before  he  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it,  by  making  his  bearers  onderstawl  per- 
fectly how  he  himself  has  been  brou^t  to  adopt  it.    He  pcKs 
himself  in  the  place  of  his  audience  ;^  an  obvious  rule,    ik> 
doubt ;  but  in  practice,  above  all  others,  difficult,  and  which 
it  requires  the  skill  of  a  very  master  in  the  knowledge    of 
humairnature  to  follow  with  precision.  'Instead  of  labourti^, 
as  mopt  orators  dp,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  audieiK^ 
a  high  notion  of  his  own  powers  and  attainnents-^tbia  men 
seems  to  be  anxious  about  nothing  except  to  make  them  forget 
that  iie  ^ears  a  gown,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  listen- 
ing  to  a  person  who  thinks,  feels,  and  judges,  exactly  Iilce 
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d^OMelfM.    He  despises  uVerijr  the  Ciceronian  and  Pmdaric 
maxim. 

f 

It  is  not  bis  ambition  to  be  admired :  be  wishes  only  to  be 
trusted.  He  does  not,  by  one  word  or  gesture,  show  that  be 
aspires  to  be  reckoned  a  great  man;  but  it  is  plain,  be  would 
give  the  world  tbey  should  believe  bim  to  be  an  honest  one. 
And  after  he  has  been  allowed  to  teH  his  story  in  his  own  wa^, 
for  ten  minutes.    I  would  defy  Diogenes  himself  to  doubt  it«. 

His  use  of  the  language,  and  his  still  more  exquirite  use 
of  the  images  and  allusions  of  common  Scott'isb  life,  must 
contribute  in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  his  success  in  this 
first  great  object  of  all  bis  rhetoric.  There  is  an  air  of  broad 
and  undisguised  sincerity  in  the  simple  tones  and  energetic 
phrases  he  employs,  which  finds  its  way  like  a  charm  to  the 
rer^  bottom  oi  the  hearts  around  him.  He  sees  it -painted  in 
their  beaming  and  expanding  faces,  and  sees,  and  knows» 
and  feels  at  once,  that  bis  eloquence  is  persuasive.  Once  so 
far  victorious,  be  is  thenceforth  irresistible.  He  has  es« 
tablished  an  understanding  between  himself  and  his  audience, 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  and  confidence  of  communion,  which 
nothing  can  disturb.  The  dectricity  of  thought  and  of  sen* 
timeot  passes  from  his  face  to  theirs,  and  tb.nlls  back  again 
from  theirs  to  his.  He  has  fairly  come  into  contact ;  he  sees 
their  breasts  lie  bare  to  bis  weapon,  and  h^  will  make  no 
thrust  in  vain. 

I  heard  him  address  a  juiy  the  other  day  in  behalf  of  a  cri- 
minal, and  never  did  I  so  much  admire  the  infallible  tact  of 
his  homely  eloquence.  In  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  be 
made  use  of  nothing  but  the  most  pedestrian  language,  and 
the  jokes  with  which  he  interspersed  bis  statement  were  fa-* 
miliar  even  to  coarseness,  although  the  quaintness  of  his  bu- 
mottrous  diction  was  more  than  enough  to  redeem  that  defect. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  cunning  skill  with  which  he  threw 
together  circumstances  apparently  (and  essentially)  remote, 
in  order  to  mdce  out  a  feasible  story- for  his  culprit,  and  for 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  jury 
see  every  thing  with  such  eyes  as  be  bad  been  pleased  to 
pre  them.  But  when  he  came  upon  one  fact,  which  even 
his  ingenuity  could  not  varnish,  and  which  even  their  confi- 
dence could  not  be  brought  to  pass  over,  there  needed  not  a 
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single  word  to  let  hiai  sec  exactly  in  what  situation  be  stood.  He 
read  their  thoughts  in  their  eyes,  and  turned  the  c|nvas  with 
the  touch  of  a  magician.  Instead  of  continuing  ta press  up- 
on their  unwilling  understandings,  he  threw  himsell  at  once 
upon  the  open  hearts  which  he  had  gained.  The  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  physiognomy  was  changed  in  an  instant,  and 
a  sympathetic  change  fell  softly  and  darkly  upon  every  face 
that  was -turned  to  him.  His  baffled  ingenuity,  his  detected 
sophistry,  all  was  forgotten  in  a  moment.  He  had  drawn 
more  powerful  arrows  from  his  quiver,  and  be  prepared  to 
pierce  with  them  whom  he  listed.  His  voice  was  no  longer 
clear  and  distinct,  but  broken  and  trembling — his  looks  had 
lost  its  brightness,  and  bis  attitude  its  firmness — his  lips  quiver- 
ed and  his  tongue  faultered,  and  a  large  drop  gathered  slowly 
under  his  eye-lids,  through  which  the  swimming  pupit  shot 
faint  and  langOid  rays,  that  were  more  eloquent  than  words. 

And  yet  bis  words,  though  they  came  slowly,  and  fell  hea- 
vily, were  far  better  than  eloquent.  The  criminal  bad  beea 
the  son  of  respectable  parents — and  he  was  yet  young — and 
he  had  no  hope  but  in  their  mercy ;  and  well  did  bis  advo- 
cate know  what  topics  to  press  on  men  that  were  themselves 
sons  and  fathers — and'themsel ves  conscious  of  weaknesses,  and 
errors,  and  transgressions.  It  yrzs  how  that  I  felt,  in  all  its 
potency,  the  intense  propriety  of  the  native  dialect,  in  which 
be  chose  to  deliver  himself.  The  feelings  and  sympathies 
which  he  wished  to  nourish — the  reverend  images  which  he 
wished  to  call  up  in  aid  of  his  failing  argument — would  have 
appeared  weak  and  dim  in  coii)parison,  bad  they  been  set 
forth  in  any  other  than  the  same  speech  to  whose  music  the 
ears  around  him  bad  been  taught  to  thrill  in  infancy.  The 
operation  of  translating  them  into  a  less  familiar  tongue,  which 
have  chilled  the  fresh  forvour  of 

"Those common  thoughts  of  Mother  Earth, 
Her  simplest  thoughts,  her  simplest  tears." 

He  knew  that  "  Man's  heart  is  a  holy  thing,"  and  had  no 
fear  of  offending  by  the  simplicity  of  the  words  in  which  b€ 
clothed  bis  worship. 
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The  person  ag^ost  whom  Mr.  Cockburn  is  most  Trequently 
pitched  in  tbe  Jury  Court  for  cinl  cases,  is  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  and 
after  what  I  have  said  ot  both,  you  will  easily  believe  that  it 
is  a  yery  delightful  thing  to  witness  the  different  means  by 
which  these  two  most  accomplished  speakers  endeavour  to 
attain  the  same  ends.  It  is  the  wisest  thing  either  of  them 
can  do,  to  keep  as  wide  as  possible  from  the  track  which  na- 
ture bas  pointed  out  to  the  othery  and  both  are  in  general  so 
wise  as  to  follow  implicitly  and  exclusively  her  infallible  di- 
rection. In^  the  play  of  his  wit,  the  luxuriance  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  Beauty  of  bis  expression,  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  as  much 
beyond  his  rival,  as  in  the  depth  of  his  reasonmg,  and  tbe 

1  general  richness  and  commanding  energy  of  his  whole  intek 
cct.    In  a  case  where  the  reason  of  his  bearers  alone  is  con- 
cerned, be  has  faculties  which  enable  him  to  seize  from  the 
beginning,  and  preserve  to  the  end,  a  total  and  unquestioned 
superiority.    There  is  no  speaker  in  Britain  that  deals  out 
his  illustrations  with  so  princely  a  profusion,  or  heaps  upon 
every  image  and  every  thought,  that  springs  from  an  indefa- 
tigable intellect,  so  lavish  a  garniture  of  most  exquisite  and 
most  apposite  language.    There  is  no  man  who  generalizes 
with  a  tact  so  masterly  as  Jeffrey ;  no  multiplicity  of  facta 
can  distract  or  dazzle  him  for  a  moment;  he  has  a  clue  that 
brings  him  safe  and  triumphant  out  of  every  labyrinth,  and 
he  walks  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  his  detail,  with  the  air  and 
tbe  confidence  of  one  that  is  sure  of  bis  conclusion,  and  sees 
it   already  bright  before  him,  while  every  thing  is  Chaos  and 
£rebus  to  his  bewildered  attendants.     The  deKght  which  be 
communicates  to  his  hearers,  by  the  display  of  powers  so  ex* 
traordioary,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  rejoice  in  the  confes- 
sion of  their  own  inferiority ;  careless  of  the  point  to  which 
bis  steps  are  turned,  they  soon  are  satisfied  to  gaze  upon  his 
brightness,  and  be  contented  that  such  a  star  cannot  lead  tbeni 
into  darkness.     A  plain  man,  who  for  the  first  time  is  ad- 
dressed by  him,  experiences  a  kind   of  sensation  to  which 
be  has  heretofore  been  totally  a  stianger.    It  is  like  the  cutting 
oflT  tbe  cataract  from  a  blind  man's  eye,  when  the  first  glo- 
rious deluge  of  light  brings  with  it  any  thing  rather  than  dis- 
tinctness of  vision.    He  bas  no  leisure  to  think  of  tbe  merits 
of  the  case  before  biro ;  be  is  swallowed  up  in  dumb  over- 
wbelining  wonder  of  the  niil«aculou8  vehicle,  in  which  one 
side  of  it  is  expounded.    Tbe  rapidity  with  tvbich  word  fol- 
io \rs  word,  and  image  follows  image,  and  argument  follows 
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aif  umenti  keeps  bis  iotelleot  paotiog  in  vain  to  keep  up  iritk 
tjie  streamy  and  gives  him  no  time  to  speculate  on  tbe  nature 
of  the  shores  along  which  he  is  whirled,  or  the  point  towards 
which  he  is  carried. 

But  when  the  object  of  all  this  breathiecn  wonder  hair  made 
an  end  6f  speaking,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  plain,  sen- 
sibte,  and  conscientious  person,  who  knows  that  the  8acre4 
cause  of  justice  i$  to  be  serred  or  injured  by  the  decision  which 
be  himself  must  give,  may  very  natiirally  experience  a  wery 
sudden  and  a  very  uncomfortable  revulsion  of  ideas.  TbaC 
distrust  of  himself,  which  had  attended  and  grown  upon  hini 
all  tbe  while  he  listened,  niay  i;iow  nerhaps  give  way,  in  n<» 
ioconsideraUe  measure,  to  distrust  of  tne  orator,  whose  winge4 
words  are  vet  ringing  in  bis  aching  ears^  The  swiftness  of 
Cbe  career  has  been  such,  that  he  cannot,  on  reflection,  gather 
any  thing  more  than  a  very  vague  and.  unsatisfactory  iaea  of 
tbe  particular  steps  of  bis  progress,  and  it  is  no  wonder  th^ 
be  should  pause  a  little  before  be  decide  with  himself,  that 
there  is  no  safer  and  surer  issue  to  which  be  might  have  been 
eoaducted  in  some  less  brilliant  vehicle,  and  with  some  le^ 
extraordinary  degree  of  sneed.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
likely  to  affect  the  mind  of  a  person  pausing  and  hesitating  in 
this  way,  with  a  delightful  feeling  of  refreshment  and  secur 
rity,  than  the  simple,  leisurely,  and  unostentatious  manner  ua 
which  such  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Cockburn  may  commence  aa 
address  which  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a  quite  opposite 
impression.  When  he  sees  a  face  so  full  of  apparent  candour 
and  simplicity,  and  bears  accents  of  so  homely  a  character, 
and  is  allowed  time  to  ponder  over  everv  particular  statement 
as  it  is  made,  and  consider  with  himself  bow  it  binges  upon 
that  which  has  preceded,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  connect 
it  with  something  that  is  to  follow — it  is  no  wonder  that  be 
should  feel  as  if  he  had  returned  to  his  own  home  after  a 
flight  in  a  parachute,  and  open  himself  to  tbe  new  rhetoriciaa 
with  something  of  the  reposing  confidence  due  to  an  old  and 
tried  associate  and  adviser. 

As  for  causes  in  the  Criminal  Court,  wherein  mere  argu- 
ment is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  or  such  causes  in  the  Jury 
Court  as  give  occasion  for  any  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  af- 
fections— I  fancy,  there  are  few  who  have  heard  both  of 
them  that  would  not  assign  the  palm  to  Mr.  Cockburn  without 
the  smallest  hesitation.  Whether  from  the  natural  constitu- 
lion  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  mind,  or  from  the  exercises  and  habits 
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m  wbich  he  has  trained  and  established  its  eoergies,  it  woald 
seem  as  if  be  had  bimself  little  sympatbjfor  the  more  simple 
and  maadomed  morkiBCS  of  the  affections;  and  aecordingly 
he  ha%  and  deserves  to  hsTe,  little  soceess^  when  he  attempta 
to  command  and  controul  those  workings  for  purposes  imme-* 
diatdy  his  own.  I  have  neTer  seen  any  man  of  genius  fail 
so  misertibly  in  any  attempt,  as  he  does  whenever  he  strives 
to  produce  a  pathetic  effect  by  bis  eloquence.  It  is  seen  and 
felt  in  a  moment,  that  he  is  wandering  from  hbown  wide  and, 
fertile  field  of  dominion,  and  every  heart  which  he  would 
invade,  repels  him  with  coldness.  It  is  aot  by  an  artificial 
piling  together  of  beautiful  wordd,  and  beautiful  images,  that 
one- can  awe  info*  subjection  the  rebettioas  pride  of  man's  bo- 
som. It  is  not  by  soch  daasling  speHs  as  these,  that  a  speakei; 
or  a  writer  can  smite  the  rock,  and 

<«  Wafce  the  saered  ioaree  of  synlpatfaetic  tears." 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  the  Prince  of  Rhctoridans ;  but  Mr.  Cock- 
barn,  in  every  other  resoect  greatly  his  inferior,  is  more  for- 
tunate here.  .He  is  an  Orator,'and  the  passions  are  the  legi- 
timote  and  willing  subjects  of  bis  deeper  sway.  As  the  Sta- 
gytrite  would  have  expressed  it,  he  has  both  the  mrrn  ^^ 
and  the  sriaric  wmhrttui  but  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  not  pretensions  to 
the  possession  of  either. 

P.M. 
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TO  THS   SAME. 

Far  inferior  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  or  to  any  of  the  three  gen- 
tlemen I  first  described,  as  a  speaker, — but  far  above  Mr. 
Cockburn^  and  far  above  Mr.  Jeffrey,  as  a  lawyer,  is  Mr. 
James  Moocrieff,  without  all  doubt  at  this  moment  the  most 
rising  man  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  This  gentleman  is  son  to 
Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  a  well-known  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  of  whom  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  speak 
at  length  hereafter.  He  has  a  countenance  full  of  the  ex- 
pression of  quicksigbtedness  and  logical  power,  and  his  voice 
and  manner  of  delivering  himself^  are  such  as  to  add  much 
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to  Ihis  the  natursil  lang^uage  of  bis  iountenaoce.  He  speak!) 
10  a  firm,  harsh  tone,  and  his  phraseology  aspires  to  no  merit 
beyond  that  of  closeness  and  precision*  And  yet,  although 
entirely  without  display  of  imagination,  and  although  apparent* 
ly  scornful  to  excess  of  every  merely  ornamental  part  of  the 
rhetorical  art,  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Moncrieff  should  be  not 
only  a  fervid  and  animated  speaker,  but  infinitely  more  keen 
and  fervid  throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse,  and 
more  given  to  assist  his  words  by  violence  of  gesture,  than 
any  of  the  more  imaginative  speakers  whom  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  describe.  When  he  addresses  a  jury,  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  think  of  attacking  their  feelings ;  but  he  is 
determined  and  resolved,  that  he  will  omit  no  exertion  which 
may  enable  him  to  get  the  command  over  their  reason. .  He 
plants  himself  before  them  in  an  attitude  of  open  defiance  ; 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  against  him ;  and  he 
must,  and  will,  subdue  them  to  his  power*  Wherever  there 
is  room  to  lay  a  finger,  he  fixes  a  grappling-iron,  and  con- 
tinnes  to  iear  arid  tug  at  every  thing  tnat  opposes  him,  till 
the  most  stubborn  and  obstinate  incredulity  is  glad  to  pur* 
chase  repose  by  assenting  to  all  he  demands.  It  cannot  be 
-aaid,  that  ther^  is  much  pleasure  to  be  had  from  listening  io 
this  pleader ;  but  it  is  always  an  inspiriting  thing  to  witness 
the  exertion,  of  great  energies,  and  no  mdn  who  is  fond  of 
excitement  will  complain  of  his  entertainment.  His  choleric 
demeanour  gives  a  zest  to  the  dryness  of  the  discussions  in 
which  he  is  commonly  to  be  found  engaged.  His  unmusical 
voice  has  so  much  nerve  and  vigour  in  its  discords,  that  after 
hearing  it  on  several  occasions,  I  began  to  relish  the  grating 
effect  it  produces  Upon  the  tympanum— ^as  a  child  gets  fond 
of  pepper-corns,  after  two  or  three  burnings  of  its  mouth. 
And  as  acquired  taster  are  usually  more  strong  than  natural 
ones,  I  am  not  disposed  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Moncrieff  should 
have  some  admireAi  among  the  constant  attendants  upon  the 
Scottish  courts^  who  think  him  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
speaker  of  all  that  address  them.  They  may  say  of  him,  as 
my  friend  Charles  Lloyd  says  of  tobacco. 


"  Roses — ^violets — but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys — 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant — 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent'* 
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ft  U  nofy  however,  as  t  ^pe^ker,  thaT  Afr.  M6ncrielf  fias  bb' 
greater  game  before  bim.  Mr.  Clerk  b&s  past  bfa  graiidf 
climacteric  J  and  unless  til^iVerstal  rumour  say  falseTy,  Mr. 
Ciraii^toud'  is  about  to  retWe.  Tbei'e  is^  no  questipA,  ^i^ben- 
eVer  either  of  the's^  leaders  h  removed,  bis  baton  of  totH'- 
matidf  most  con^e  into  the  strenuous  grasp  of  Mfr.  MoircriefT. 
AlVeady  bteis  A  great  and  profound  lavryeri  so  ht  as  krtoW- 
Icfdge  is  cohceAied,  and  the  natural  enei'gy'  of  hi^  ihtellect 
uMl  hi  etery-day's  pratitici^  ibbreas^  ffs  power  of  t^roiliring 

Siv  if|bt  u^on  xAiiit  is'  known  to  bittiself  and  to  others, 
or^over,  in  these*  S'(!ottish^  Coorts,  a  very  great  proportloii 
of  til^  most  important  pleadings  are  carried  on  id  writln]^ — a 
deparikUebt  ifi  which  Mr.  ]\Jtoncrie(f  has  few  rilrals  at  presehf, 
aniD  iri  all  pro^itbility  wilt,  ere  long;  have  nOne.  Por  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed^  that  either  Mr.  Jefirey  or  Mr.  Cockbarbi  or 
ahy  other' balrri^er  who'  possessed  the  more  popular  and*  fas- 
cinat^ihg  kinds  of  doeution;  Will  ever  choose'  to  interfere,  to 
any  conisideiible  extent,  with  a  style  of  practice  sb  ihucb  niore 
laborious.  It  k  ^\t^  eVidetlt,  that  Mr.  MoncriefT  is  within 
sight  of  the  Tery  summit  of  bi^  profession;  lind  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  there  were  any  one  lower  down  the  bill,  who  might 
be  likely,  by  any  bold  and  sudden  movement,  to  reach  the 
post  of  honour  before  him. 

Aoother  speaker  of  considerable  note  i»  Mr.  Murray^  the 
Shine  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  as  presiding  at  the  fiurns's 
Dinnier  last  montb.  I'his  barrister  is  in  some  respects  so  very 
near  the  point  of  excellence,  that  the  first  time  one  ^ears  him, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  that  he  should  not  be  more  talked 
of  ihan  he  is.  Of  all  his  brother  advocates,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Cranstount  he  has  the  most  courtly  pre*- 
sence  and  demeanour.  His  features  are  good,  although  not 
striking;  his  smile  has  something  very  agreeable  in  it;  and 
bts  gestures  are  as  elegant  a«  Mr.  Cranstoun's,  an^  infinitely* 
more  easy.  When*  he  gets  upon  a  sarcastic  key,  he  keeps 
dallying  with  it  in  a  Tery  lieht,  loving,  and  graceful  manner, 
and  is  altogether  very  much  calculated  for  delighting  any 
popular  audience  in  an  ordinary  ca^»  As  pleasantry,  how- 
ever, is  his  chie^  forte,  it  cannot  be  expected  tllat  be  should 
attain  through  that  alone  to  the  first-rate  eminence,  of  favour 
and' reputation,  so  long  as  he  has  to  enter  the  lists;  with  the 
far  more  pure  and  classical  wit  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  the  more 
copious  and' brilliant  wit  of  Mr.  Jeffrey^  and  the  more  effectual, 
irresistible,  sheer  bumodr  of  Mr.  vlerk  or  Mr.  Cockbnrn. 
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As  for  pathos^  I  hope  he  will  never  attempt  it ;  if  he  does  wi" 

yeoture  upoD  such  an  Icarian  flight,  it  will  certainly  be,  like 
bis  prototype,  mox  daturus  nomina  porUo. 

These  are  all  that  are  ever  in  the  present  time  talked  of  as 
mat  speakers  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  Al  whatever  comer  of 
the  ParliameBt-House  you  may  happen  to  take  your  stand, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be  within  hearing  of  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  within  the  rush  of  listeners  setting  in  towards  the 
quarter  where  one  or  other  of  them  is  expected  shortly  le 
make  his  appearance.  There  are  sevend,  however,  whe 
would  verv  fain  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  class  with 
these,  ancf  some,  no  doubt,  who  may  hereafter  belong  to  it 
Among  the  former,  conspicuous  and  loud,  I  found  my  old  ac- 

?uaintance,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  for  he  has  deserted  Westminster- 
[all,  and  resumed  of  late  the  advocate's  gown  he  had  worn 
here  in  the  days  of  his  youth ;  chiefly,  I  am  told,  with  an  eye 
to  the  new  Jury  Court  in  civil  causes,  where  he  expected  his 
£nglish  practice  would  be  of  great  service  to  him.  I  do  not 
discover,  however,  that  his  return  to  the  Edinburgh  Bar  bae 
borne,  fDUch  resemblance  either 

^  To  a  re-appeariog  star, 
Or  a  gloiy  rrooi  afar." 

His  extravagant  vehemence  of  gesture,  and  his  foaming  cata- 
ract of  words,  seem  to  be  regarded  with  rather  a  mortifying 
kind  of  indifference  by  the  Juries;  and  a^  for  the  Judges,  no- 
thing can  be  less  likely  to  prove  effective  in  demolishing  their 
quiet  and  resohite  defensiveness,  than  that  incessant  crash  of 
in-directed  artiHery  which  is  levelled  against  them  by  Mr. 
Grant.  He  quite  mis-calculates  bis  elevation ;  there  is  a  most 
mistaken  curve  in  his  parabolas;  and  the  shot  of  this  noi^ 
engineer  are  all  spent  before  they  reach  the  point  at  which 
they  are  aimed.  In  short,  Mr.  Ghunt  b  by  no  means  listened 
to  here  in  Edinburgh  with  the  same  attention  which  be  is 
used  to  receive  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that  the 
rule  about  lawyeni  making  bad  speakers  in  Pariiament  may 
be  considered  as  exactly  contradicted  in  this  instance.  Not 
that  Mr.  Grant  is  a  good  speaker  even  in  Pariiament,  but 
there  he  certamly  is  a  useful  one,  and  apparently  an  accept- 
able one.  It  would  be  too  much  for  poor  human  nature  to 
meet  with  equal  success  in  every  thing.  But  although  I  am 
no  admirer  of  Mr.  Grant's  eloquence,  I  assure  you  I  was  wewj 
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^mA  to  meet  once  more  with  an  old  acqaaiDtance,  for  whose 
cbaracter,  as  a  gentlemaD,  do  one  can  hare  a  higher  respect, 
aod  for  whose  good  company  ever  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  no- 
body can  have  a  more  sincere  relish  than  myself.    I  spent  a 

▼ery  pleasant  evening  with  him  yesterday  at  Mr.  J 's, 

where  we. talked  over  a  thousand  old  Temple  stories,  and 
were^  as  happy  as  kings.    He  used  to  be  continually  about 

S)or  Tom  Harris's  Chambers,  when  he  lived  in  Fig-tree 
ourt—- I  won't  say  how  many  years  ago. 

P.  M* 


LETTER  XXXVH, 

TO  THE   SAME. 

These  is  another  class  of  Lawyers,  however,  who  have 
DO  ambition  of  rivalling  the  Cranstouns  and  the  Jeffreys — ^who 
walk  in  a  totally  different  coarse  from  them — and  attain  in 
their  own  walk,  if  not  to  an  equally  splendid,  certainly  to  an 
almost  as  lucrative  species  of  reputation.  These  are  the  class 
of  your  plain,  thorough-going,  jog-trot  Lawyers,  who  are  sel- 
dom employed  in  cases  of  uie  very  highest  importance,  but 
whose  sober,  regular,  business-like  manner  of  doing  every 
thing  that  is  entrusted  to  them,  procures  for  them  an  even, 
uoiaterrupted,  unvarying  life  of  well-paid  labour.  It  is  upon 
these  men  that  the  ordmary  run  of  your  common-place  liti- 
|;ation  scatters  its  constantlv  refreshiag,  but  seldom  brighten^ 
jog  dew.  The  lungs  of  these  men  are  emploved,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  every  morning,  in  pleadfing,  aod  every 
evening  in  dictating.  With  them,  the  intellectual  mill-horse 
never  stops  a  moment  in  his  narrow  round,  unless  it  be  to 
allow  titne  for  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  ^The  natural 
attitude  of  these  men,  is  that  of  labouring  at  a  side-bar. 
Their  heads  do  not  feel  comfortable  when  their  wigs  are  off. 
If  they  call  for  a  glass  of  ale  during  dinner,  they  astound  the 
lackey  with  a  big  phrase  from  the  Style-book.  If  you  cany 
ene  of  them  into  toe  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of 
nature,  his  thoughts  will  still  tarry  behind  him  within  the 
narrow  and  dusty  precincjls  of  the  rarliament-House  of  Edin- 
bursb.  Tou  shall  see  him  pluck  a  Condescendence  from  his 
pocket,  and  con  over  its  sprawling  pages,  although  the  grand- 
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est  of  moimlaios  bie  Muodt  and  M»  moat  l^iadMCffi  9t  IflffB 

*<  B^r  witQeiw,.m9tny  a  pensiye  9igh 
or  thoughtful when  he  strajs 


Alone  lipon  Loch  Veol's  he^ts, 
iOr  by  Loch  l4Qiii0Bd'8  braes." 

Tb^se  «rQ  tbe  Irue  |>loMmi  9^  Afa«  prjoteiiaDrTnolliiDg  gm^ 
be  more  genuioe  than  tjbeiriQb>lcw)94e;ratiQii*^**  liheym  the 
otber  sitves  of  the  Lamp !" 

During  one  of  my  earliest  visits  to  the  Parliament-Housey 
wben  I  was  picking  up  from  jwrious  quarters  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  that  information  which  I  have  now  been  retailing 
for  your  benefit,  ^  ^Ijierlf  lawyer,  by  wme  Mr.  Forsyth, 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  forget  by  whom^  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  this  class.    On  taiUng  over  these  matters  with  my 

friend  Mr.  W r,  however,  I  found  reason  to  doubt  whether 

tbis  person  mij^  not  be  wejl  entitled  tp  jUJcje  fcis  plae(9Mi0ng 
^Aojse  jof  a  jiigbier  ordi^r,  md  tb?  jrewit  of  my  pwn  subsequent 
pb^^y^Mofi  aad  4'A^gfit^  uttendpmpe  i^  tfeese  Coiirto  of  Jus* 
j(ice,  h^  cerlainjy  been  jtp  .copfirin  me  Ujt  this  Mliop  of  Ae 
Piltttei*.  There  is,  indeedj  soo^^bifig  so  v^ry  SMguliM:  and 
£bsr#c|fris^ic  in  the  whole  appesraocie  ^  ftlr-  JPorsytb,  that, 
ei^en  at  first  sight,  I  ebould  scf^ciejv  faave  bee0  persuade^, 
without  some  difficulty,  to  s^t  him  down  as  a  m^re  ordinary 
^iidge  of  biA  profession*  I  sm  so  deeply  imbued  with  this 
|ftrejudices  of  a  physiognomist  und  a  cfaoiologist,  Ihaat  I  could 
not  he  easily  brought  to  think  there  was  aotbiiig  extraordi* 
4iary  in  ooe  on  wbom  nalujre  had  stamped  so  yery  peculiar  a 
eignet. 

I  bave  nj^eraeeo  a  countenauce  that  combined,  in  aach  a 
Btrange  manner,  originality  of  espressioji  witfa  features  of 
common-place  formation.  His  forehead  is  indeed  massy  and 
square,  so  fair  as  it  is  seen ;  but  bis  wig  comes  so  low  down, 
as  to  conceal  about  the  whole  of  its  structure.  His  nose  is 
large  and  firm,  but  shaped  witbont  the  least  approach  to  one 
beautiful  line.  His  mouth  isof  the  widest,  andrudely-fesbioo- 
ed ;  but  whether  be  closes  it  entirely,  or,  what  is  more  cooa- 
mon,  holds  itrslightiy  open  with  a  little  twist  to  the  ieflT,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  its  intense  sagacity  of  expression,  for 
the  common-place  archness  of  a  mere  practised  dealer  in  liti- 
gation.   His  cfieeks  are  ponderous,  and  Ioa4  as  if  they  had 


t^fi^^  cfst  ^1  bpapi>fMid  Im«  €^  prqjiectf  wif^b  an  irretistible 

fir  ^uogullibilitj.    Quit  the  jvbole  of  thU  would  jb^  nothing 

wilfbout  his  eye«.     The  one  of  thdie  18  black  m  jet,  and  lookp 

onjt  (Clearly  froio  .amoi^  #  tangM  ai^l  evef-twio|Eling  web  of 

wrio^liea.    <Tihe  i^er  is  light  in  hve,  and  glioiiffiieni  throui^ 

a  lafge  and  watery  sf i facci  AQiotiaGted  by  no  wrioklep-r-(the 

lids  on  that  side  being  large,  aipooth,  a^d  oily)— genendlj  u^ 

a  direction  j^  opposite  as  po^sjble  from  that  which  its  ipore 

vp,vivc^)|ia  iieighb9i|^  ^ppana  to  ^  following  for  the  movent. 

It  im^  not,  ^f wev/ef,  th/B  ^ppe^rance  of  being  blind,  to  ooe 

who  yfftmfi  i^  discoi^necAed  from  th^  olhier,  and  nothing,  in- 

dee^9  ca^  be  more  ^^riking  than  the  total  diflSereocfB  of  effect . 

wipich  tfa^  powf  enance  pi^uces,  according  as  it  i^  viewed  in 

sinis^  qr  in  de^tnil  ptrofije.     Qn  the  oiie  side,  yqu  have  the 

fftrge>  glaa^^  grey  eye,  rejecting  an  w  of  UHitterable  inno- ' 

cenceaddsii^iyity  op  all  thefeatpres  it  seeins  tol)e  iQiiaiiiiating. 

Qa  (he  oth^,  yon  haye  the  ipiall  black  iris,  tipped  in  the 

cenffo  Ki^  W  iim}oe|ichable  deeding  jjame,  and  throwing 

qn  every  thjfig  afayove  and  below  it  a  lustre  of  acumen,  that 

^rgus  n^igb^  have  been  proud  to  rival  wpth  all  his  ubiquity 

of  glwcf&s.    3uch  ja  fiice  as  this  was  nevier  meant   to  be  the 

ijides:  of  any  cpminon  mind.    "  Nihil  inutile,  nihil  vanum, 

nibil  eupery^caneum  in  Naturft,"  as  the  Prince  of  English 

intellect  has  well  expressed  it. 

.    9f  y  friend  W inform#  me,  that  tbo  history  of  this  ge^• 

lleman  has  been  no  less  peculiar  than  is  bis  physiognomy* 
In  his  yopth  he  was  destined  for  the  Kirk,  and  proceeded  so 
far  in  that  wsy  aa  to  be  dubbed  a  licentiate,  or  preacher^ 
urbicix  ifi  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Scottish  Church  to  our 
deacon's  orders.  But---from  caipaes,  it  is  probable,  of  no  uo- 
comnmn  nature — b^  sooq  became  disgusted  with  the  idea  of 
the  Prepbyteriiin  career,  and  d<etermined  to  become  an  Advo* 
cate.  in  those  days,  however,  that  was  not  quite  so  easy  a 
matter  of  attainment  as  it  has  since  come  to  be.  The  Advo* 
cates  at  that  time  were  accustomed  toexercise  a  discretionary 
righty  of  excluding  from  their  Faculty  whomsoever  they  chose 
to  consider  as  unQt  to  enter — not  merely  on  the  Score  of 
learning  or  talent,  (for,  in  regard  to  these,  t^  pretence  still . 
lingeoi)— but,  if  it  so  pleased  their  fancy,  en  the  score  of 
want  of  birth,  or  status  in  society — a  notion,'  the  revival  of 
whicby  if  attempted  now-a-days,  would  probably  be  scouted 
by  a   rery  triumphant  majority  of  their  body.     What  Mr. 
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Forsyth's  birth  might  be,  I  know  not ;  but  fio  it  was,  that  the 
admission  of  the  young  licentiate,  against  whose  character  no 
one  could  say  one  word,  was  opposed  most  stiffly  in  the  Fa- 
culty meetings,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  hh  object  till  after 
repeated  applications  had  testified  the  firmness  of  his  purpose, 
and  time  had  produced  its  proper  effect,  in  making  his  oppo- 
nents ashamed  of  contradicting  it. 

He  became  an  Advocate,  therefore ;  and,  by  degrees,  the 
tame  inflexible  pertinacity  of  will  which  had  procured  his  ad- 
mission  inta  the  Faculty,  elevated  him  to  a  considerable  share 
of  practice.  Without  making  any  one  appearance  that  couM 
ever  t>e  called  splendid,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  great  number 
of  men  that  did  make  such  appearances,'  Mr.  Forsyth  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  make  a  fortune  at  the  Bar,  and  that  wu 
enough.  From  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  he  was 
at  his  post.  He  came  to  the  Court  earlier  than  any  one  else, 
and  he  staid  there  later.  His  sagacious  countenance  wss 
never  amissing ;  and  they  who  saw  that  countenance  perpeto* 
ally  before  them,  could  not  fail  to  read  its  meaning.  Other 
men  laboured  by  fits'and  starts,  and  always  with  a  view  to 
some  particular  and  immediate  object  of  ambition ;  thb  man 
laboured  continually,  because  it  was  his  principle  and  his  be- 
lief that  he  could  not  be  happy  without  labouring,  and  be- 
cause he  knew  and  felt  that  it  was  impossible  a  man  of  his 
talents  should  labour  long  without  being  appreciated  and  re- 
warded in  the  end. 

If  he  had  no  brief,  he  did  not  care  for  that  want,  or  allow 
himself  to  take  advantage  of  any  pretence  for  idleness.  His 
strong  intellect  could  no  more  do  without  work,  than  his  ro- 
bust body  coiijd  subsist  without  food.  If  he  had  not  enough 
to  occupy  him  in  the  afiairs  of  individual  men,  he  haddDways 
the  species,  and  its  concerns,  on  which  to  exercise  his  strength. 
And  at  a  time  when  nobody  suspected  him  of  possessing 
either  ambition  or  ability  for  any  thing  more  than  the  drudg- 
ery of  his  profession,  he  published  a  iH>dk  on  the  Principles 
of' Moral  science,  coarse  indeed  in  many  of  its  conceptions, 
and  coarse  in  its  language,  but  overflowing  everywhere  with 
the  marks  of  most  intense  observation,  and  most  masculine 
originality.  From  this  time,  the  stamp  of  his  ijDtellect  was 
ascertained,  and  those  who.  had  been  most  ac6i|9tomed  to 
speak  slightingly  of  him,  found  themselves  compelled  to  cod 
fess  his  power. 
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His  nmtaral  want  of  high  eloquence  has  prevented  bim  from 
being  (he  rival  of  the  great  lawyers  I  have  described,  in  their 
finest  field;  and  a  certain  impatience  of  all  ornament,  haa 
prevented  him  from  rivalling  them  in  writing.  Neither,  as  I 
am  informed,  has  he  ever  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  legal  arguments  with  the  same  clear  felicity  which  some 
of  those  remarkable  men  have  displayed.  But  he  has  been 
willing  to  task  the  vigour  of  an  Herculean  understanding  to  # 
a  species  of  work  which  these  men  would  have  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  despise,  and  to  slur  over,  if  it  did  come  into 
their  hands,  with  comparative  inattention ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
his  fortine  has  been  made.  He  cannot  do  what  some  of  his 
brethren  can  do ;  but  whatever  he  can  do,  he  will  do.  While 
they  reserve  the  full  exertion  of  their  fine  energies  for  occa- 
sions that  catch  their  fancy,  and  promise  opportunity  of  ex- 
traordinary display,  he  allows  hb  fancy  to  have  nothing  to 
say  in  the  matter ;  and  display  is  a' thing  of  which  he  never  « 
dreams.  He  has  not  the  magical  sword  that  will  shiver  steel,  . 
nor  the  magical  shield  that  will  dazzle  an  advancing  foe  into 
blindness ;  bat  he  is  clothed  eup^a^ee  in  harness  of  proof, 
and  he  has  his  mace  always  in  his  hand.  He  is  contented  to 
be  ranged  with  the  ordinary  class  of  champions ;  but  they 
who  meet  him,  feel  that  his  vigour  might  well  entitle  him  to 
exchange  thrusts  with  their  superiors. 

It  would  surely  argue  a  very  strange  degree  of  obstinacy, 
to  deny  that  all  this  speaks  of  an  intellect  of  no  ordinary  cast. 
There  is  no  walk  of  exertion  which  may  not  be  dignified ;  and 
I  imagine  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  walk  a»  that  of  Mr.  For- 
syth has  found  such  an  intellect  as  his  willing  to  adorn  It. 


There  are  still  several  of  the  Scottish  Advocates  whom  I 
ooght  to  describe  to  you }  but  I  reserve  them,  and  their  pe- 
culiarities, for  matter  of  oral  communication.  My  object  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  give  yon  some  general  notion  of  those 
who  at  present  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  an 
order  of  men  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you,  and  celebrated 
everywhere,  but  of  which  very  little  is,  in  general,  known 
accurately  by  such  as  havie  not  personaJly  visited  the  scene 
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df  thek  eterXfdnn.  I  sap^e  I  h9v6  already  said  enouglt  to 
oonviofee  you  that  the  high  reputation  etqcrfed  by  the  Seottfsh 
jtjnri8C«n9iftt8  is  far  from  being  an  ikQinerfted  reputation ;  and 
Uiat,  taking  tbesise  and  poptilation  of  tfate  country  hifo  yfievtf 
Soodand  has  at  least  as  mucb  reason  to  be  proud  of  ber  Bar 
tf»  any  cooniry  in  Europe. 


F.M. 
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TO  TUft*  SAtte. 

TfLL  Within  thesis  k^  rattv,  il  wa3  the  cAHtom  for  the 
lAole  6t  fbe  judges  oP  wnom  tbe  Court  of  Sessioa  la  oom^ 
posed,  to  sit  tiigether  Upon  ^  sakne  beilth,aild  Scottish  litf^ 

Stots  bad  tbtts  the  ndtaniage  of  subibflfirtg  tbeir  causes  tO' 
e  joint  decision  of  a  mucb-greater  humb^  of  afbilors  Ibai^ 
tboae  of  England  ever  had  tc  do  witb.  The  enoroKHis  io- 
citese  of  litigiation,  bowever,  which  resulted  from  the  extetided 
population,  and,  ab^ote  all  froiu-  the  extended  eomdSercd 
of  Scotland^  joined  perhaps,  wiA  soSetent  expervODGe 
that  this  multitude  of  counsellors  broi^ht  diaadvantbgeif, 
as  well  as  adyaotaees,  along  with  it,  ||ave  rise  to  a  se- 
paration of  the  CiyilCourt  into  two  divisions,  eaieb  of  which 
now  exercises  the  full  powers  formerly  vested  in  .the  whole 
body ;  the  Lord  Presideat  of  the  Session  retaining  his  place 
a?  President  of  the  First,  and  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  (who 
acts  also,  as  bis  title  <ienote8,  as  head  of  the  Criminal  Court,) 
being  Pi^sident  of  the  Second  of  these  Divisions.  From  all 
that  1  can  bear,  this  arrangement  has  been  productive  of^  the 
happief^  effects ;  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  bosiiiesft 
being  of  course  discussed,  and  no  business  whatever  beioi^ 
less  thoroughly,  or  less  satisfactorily  discussed,  tbaa  when 
each  individual  case  was  at  once,  its  the  popular  phrase  r&n, 
"  (a'en  before  the  Fifeiem.'' 
The  nature*  of  the  causes  with  which  these  two  courts  have 
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been  ehiefljr  occupied  since  I  began  to  attend  their  tittiogs, 
has  been  such,  that  although  1  have  had  greajt  amusement  in 
hearing  the  particular  sides  of  many  questions  set  forth  to  the 
best  advantage,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  particular  pleaders,, 
there  has  been  much   less  to  amuse  me,  a  stranger  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  Scottish  law,  in  the  more  concise  and 
more  abstruse  disquisition^  wherein  the  several  Judges  have 
delivered  their  opinions  concerning  the  legal  merits  of  the 
ai^uments  employed  in  my  hearing.    The  external  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  Courts^  however^  is  abundantly  dignified  and  im-t 
preasive ;  and,  without  being  able  to  und«vtand  most  of  what 
was  delivered  from  the  Bench,  I  have  heard  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  me  that  there  is  no  want  of  talent  in  the  Judges 
who  take  the  principal  direction  and  conduct  of  the  business 
brought  before  them.    The  President  of  the  Second  Divit 
sion  m  particular,  seems  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  discern-; 
ment  and  diligence  which  it  is  pleasing  to  see  a  Judge  dis-' 
play  ;  and  he  possesses,  moreover,  all  that  dignity  of  presence 
and  demeanouri  which  is  scarcely  less  nece^sary^  and  which 
is  infinitely  more  rare,  in  those  to  whom  the.  high  duties  of 
such  statioiis  are'  entrusted.    In  his  othev  Court,  (the  Crimi- 
nni,  or  Justiciary  Courts  of  which  also  I  have  witnessed  seve-i 
ral  sittings,)  I  could  better  understand  what  wasgoiag^for* 
ward,  and  better  appreciate  the  qualities  by  which  this  emi- 
nent Jud^  is  uoivereally  acknowledged  to  confer  honour  upon 
his  function. 

Id  his  Division  of  the  Civil  Court,  one  of  his  roost  respeeted[ 
Assessors  is  Lord  Robertson,  son  to  the  great  historian;  aor. 
eould  I  see,  without  a  very  peculiar  interest,  the  son  of  such 
a  man  occupying  and  adorning  such  a  situation,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  in  whose  minds  his  name  must  be  associated  with 
so  many  feelingly  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  It  is  perhaps 
the  finest  and  roost  precious  of  all  the  rewards  which  a  man 
of  virtue  and  genius  receives,  from  the  nation  to  whose  ser- 
vice his  virtue  and  his  genius  have  ministered,  that  be  esta- 
blishes for  his  children  a  true  and  lofty  species  of  nobility  in 
the  eyes  of  that  people,  and  secures  for  all  their  exertions, 
(however  these  may  differ  in  species  from  his  own,)  a  watch-* 
Jul  aod  a  partial  attention  from  genentioiis  lung  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  the  first  and  immediate  lustre  of  his  own  re- 
putation an4'hb  own  presence  may  have  been  reflected.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  great  national  author  connects  himself  for  ever 
with  all  the  better  part  of  his  nation,  by  the  ties  of  an  intel-> 

2R 
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htx\i2\  kmsmansbip-^iet.  which,  id  his  own  age,  are  leansefy 
lesi  povrerTal  tbaD  those  of  the  kiniiaiansbip  of  blood,  uid 
irhkb,  instead  of  evaporaliog  and  being  forgotten  in  ttir 
tonrse  of  a  few  generations,  as  the  bonds  of  Mood  mast  in* 
OTitsbiy  be,  are  only  ri vetted  the  faster  by  every  year  thftt 
passes  over  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  any  lineal 
descendant  of  Sfaakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Xiocke,  or  ClareQ* 
don,  or  any  one  of  the  great  authors  of  Engiaadi  should  have 
borne,  in  the  present  day,  the  nao^e  of  bis  illoatrioua  progenia 
t6f,  and  seen  himself,  wad  bis  great  name,  treated  with  ne- 
Ijket  by  bis  ooontrymen.  The  son  of  iucb  a  man  as  the  Hk* 
ftotan^  of  Scotland,  is  weH  entitled  to  share  in  these  honoor* 
able  feelings  of  hereditary  attachment  among  the  people  of 
8t!Otiaod;**«aiitf  he  does  share  in  theRk  Even  to  me,  1;  mast 
eottfeas  it  afforded  a  very  jmiiine  delight,  to  be  allowedj^ta 
oontemphte  the  feainresoi  the  father,  as  reflected  and  pro- 
served  m  tiie  living  featores  of  his  son*'  A  more  carelesa  ob« 
Server  wonid  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  any  tery  ttciking 
t^asembtance  between  the  face  of  Lord  Robertson  and  tba 
^mmon  portraits  of  the  historian;,  but  I  could  easily  do  so. 
In  those  of  the  prints  which  represent  him  at  an  taviy  period 
ef  his  Kfe,  the  physiognomy  oF  Robertson  is  not  seen  to  ilia 
best  adFraatage.  Tbefe  is,  indeed,  an  air  of  calmnees  and 
tastefUiness  even  in  them,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  nuao 
taken ;  but  it  is  in  those  later  portraits,  which-  give  the  fern." 
tures,  after  fhey  had  been  devested  oftheir  fulness  and  smooth- 
ness of  oudioe,  and  filled  with  tbe  deeper  lioas  of  age  and- 
comparative  eztenoation^  that  one  traces,  with  most  ease  and 
satisfaction,^tbe  image  of  genius,  and  the  impress  of  reflec- 
tion. And  it  is  to  those  last  portraits  that  I  could  peroejv>e 
tbe  strongest  likeness  in  the  general  aspect  of  tbe  Judge — 
but,  most  of  all,  in  his  grey  and  over^baoging  eye-brosva^ 
and  e^es,  doqaent  equally  of  sagacity  of  inteHect,  and  geiiH 
fleness  of  temper. 

In 'the  other  Division  of  the  Coort^  I  yesterday  heard, 
without  exception,  the  finest  piece  of  judicial  elooaeoce  de- 
Kvered  m  the  finest  possible  way  by  tbe  Lord  President  Hope- 
The  requisites  for  this  kind  of  eloquence  are  of  course  totoal- 
Iv  different  from  those  of  accomplished  barristertbip*-and  1 
tnink  they  are  in  the  present  clever  age  infinitely  more  na- 
common.  When  possessed  in  tho  degree  of  (astfection  ia 
which  this  Judge  possesses  them,  they  are  calculated  assured* 
ly  to  produce  a  yet  nobler  species  of  eftict,  tban^  even  th» 
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fioost  di^aj  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  erer  can  command. 
Tbey  produce  ttiis  effect  the  aiore>powerruIlj|  because  there 
ace  comparatively  very  few  oceasioiw  on  which  thejr  can  be 
called  upon  to  attempt  producing  it;  but  besides  this  adFca* 
titioQs  circumitaoce,  they  are^eseotiall^  higher  in  their  f|QaK 
ity,  and  the  /eelinga  which  tbey  e»ite  are  ^proportionaUy 
deeper  in  their  whole  character  anil  complexion. 

I  confess  I  was  struck  with  the  whole  scene,  the  more  be^ 
cause  I  had  not  beard  any  thing  which  might  have  prepared 
me  to  espeet  a  scene  of  so  much  interest,  or  a  diapi^r  of  so 
oiucb  ^wen  But  it  is  Impossible,  that  the  presence  and  tir  of 
anj  Judge  should  grace  the  judgment-seat  more  than  those  of 
the  Lord  President  did  upon  t&is  oecasion*  When  I  entered, 
the  Court  was  completely  crowded,  in  etery  part  of  its  $re|ir 
tad  galleries,  and  even  the  avemies  and  steps  of  tbe  Bench 
were  covered  with  persons  who  could  not  find  accommodation 
for  sitting.  I  looked  to  the  Bar,  naturally  expecting  to  see  it 
filled  with  some  of  the  most  favourite  Advocates ;  but  was  as* 
looisbed  to  perceive,  that  not  one  gentleman  in  a  gown  Wis 
there,  and,  indeed,  that  the  ariiole  of  the  first  row,  oom^somy 
occupied  by  the  barristers,  wae  mitirely  deaerted*  An  air  of 
ioteose  expectation,  notwithstanding,  was  stamped  upon  idl 
the ionomerable  faces  around  me, and  from. the  dicectionio 
whidi  most  of  them  were  turned,  I  soon  gathered  that  the  eIo«- 

Seoce  the?  bad  come  to  hear,  was  to  proceed  from  the 
inch.  The  Judges,  when  I  looked  towaras  tbem,  had  none 
of  those  huge  piles  of  papers  before  them,  with  which  their 
desk  is  usosUy  covered  in  all  its  breadth,  and  in  all  iii  length. 
Neither  did  they  appear  to  be  occupied  among  tliemselvel 
with  arranging  the  order  or  sahstaoee  of  opinions  about  to  be 
delirered.  Each  Judge  sat  in  silence,  wrapt  up  in  himself 
but  calm,  and  with  the  air  of  sharing  in  the  general  expecta* 
tion  of  the  audience,  rather  than  that  of  meditating  on  a^y 
thing  which  be  himself  might  be  about  to  otter.  In  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  President  2ooe,  I  fancied  I  eould  perceive  the 
workings  of  anxious  thought.  He  leaned  back  in  bis  chair; 
bia  eyes  were  cast  downwards ;  and  his  face  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  a  deadly  paleness,  which  I  had  never  before  seen 
.  its  maaouline  and  commanding  lines  exhibit. 

At  length  he  lifted  up  hie  eyes,  and  at  aaignal  from  bis 
hand,  a  man  clad  reapiictably  in  bli|ck  rose  from  the  second 
row  of  seats  behind  the  Bar.  I  could  not  at^rst  8#e  his  face ; 
hut  from  bis  airi  I  peiceived  at  once, thai  be  wai  there  in  tbe 
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cftpacit]f  of  an  offender.  A  minute  or  more  elapsed  before  a 
word  iras  said,  and  I  heard  it  whispered  behind  ro«,  that  be 
Was  a  welNknown  solicitor  or  agent  of  the  Court,  who  bad 
b^en  detected  in  some  piece  of  mean  chicanery,  find  I  com- 
prehended that  the  Preaident  was  aboot  to  rebuke  him  for  his 
transgression.  A  painful  struggle  of  feelings  seemed  to  keep 
the  Judge  silent,  after  he  had  put  himself  into  the  attitude  of 
speaking,  and  the  silence  in  the  Court  was  as  profound  as 
midnight— but  at  last,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts, 
be  seemed  to  subdue  his  feelings  by  one  strong  effort,  and 
he  named  the  man  before  him  in  a  tone,  that  made  ray  pulse 
quiver,  arid  every  cheek  around  me  grow  pale. 
.  Another  pause  followed — and  then,  all  at  once,  the  face  of 
the  Judge  became  Busbed  all  over  with  crimison,  and  he  be- 
gan to  roll  out  the  sentences  of  bis  rebuke  with  a  fervour  of 
indignation,  that  made  me  wonder  by  what  emotions  the  tor^ 
rent  could  have  been  so  long  withheld  from  flowing.  Hie 
voice  is  the  most  hollow  and  sonorous  I  ever  heard,  and  its 
grave  wrath  filled  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  around,  tbrillinr 
and  piercing  every  nerve  of  ievery  ear,  like  the  near  echo  of 
an  earthquake.  The  trumpet-note  of  an  organ  does  Bot  peal 
through  the  vaults  of  a  cathedral  with  bslf  so  deep  a  majesty ; 
and  I  thought  within  myself  that  the  offende  must  indeed  be 
great,  which  could  deserve  to  call  down  upon  any  bead,  such  ' 
a  palsying  sweep  of  terrors.  It  is  impossible  I  should  con* 
▼ey  tb  you  any  idea  of  the  power  of  this  awful  voice  ;  but, 
never  till  I  myself  heard  it,  did  1  appreciate  the  iust  mean- 
in^  of  Dante,  where  be  says,  '*  Even  in  the  toUaerneBM^  the 

4  hum  toiU  tremble,  if  he  hean  the  ifoice  of  ajmt  MnnJ* 

Had  either  tbe  sentiments  or  the  language  of  the  Judge 
been  other  than  wortbv  of  such  a  vehicle,  there  is  no  quee* 
tion  that  the  effect  of  its  natural  potency  wouM  soon  have 
passed  away.    But  what  sentiments  can  be  more  worthy  of 

N  borrowing  energy  from  the  grandest  music  of  Nature,  than 
those  with  which  an  upright  and  generous  soul  contemplates:, 
from  its  elevation  of  purity,  tbe  black  and  loathsome  makes 
of  the  tangled  web  of  deceit?  Tbe  paltry  caitiff  that  stood  be* 
fore  him,  must  have  felt  himself  too  much  honoured,  ia  at- 
tracting even  indignation  from  one  so  far  above  bis  miserable 
sphere.  With  such  feelings,  and  such  a  voice,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  rebuke  be  uttered  should  not  have  been  an  elo- 
quent rebuke.  But  even  the  language  in  which  the  rebuke 
wa«  clothed;  would  have  been  enough,  of  itself  alone,  to  beat 
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into  atoms  the  last  liogerinji:  reed  of  eelf-complaeency,  on 
which  detected  meanness  might  have  endeavoured  to  prop  up 
the  hour  and  agony  of  its  humiliation.  Mens  est  id  quodfacU 
diserium ;  )uid  whatever  harrowing  words  the  haughtiness  of 
insulted  virtue,  the  scorn  of  honour,  the  coldness  of  disdain, 
the  bitterness  of  pity  might  supply,  came  read^  as  flashes  from 
a  tHiivting  thunder  dood,  to  scatter  ten^fold  dismay  upon  this 
poor  wretch,  and  make-  his  flesh  and  his  spirit  creep  chill 
within  Um  like  a  braised  adder.  His  cot^ard  eye  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  glance  that  killed  him,  and  he  durst  not  look 
for  »  moment  m>m  the  face  of  his  chastiser.  He  did  look  for 
a  moment ;  at  one  terrible  word  he  looked  wildly  round,  as 
if  to  seek  for  some  whisper  of  protection,  or  some  den  of. 
shelter*  But  he  found  none.  And  even  after  the  rebuke  waa 
at  an  end,  he  stood  like  the  statue  of  Fear,  frozen  in  the 
same  attitude  of  immoveable  desertedness.  * 


This  Judge  was  formeriy  President  of  the  Criminal  Court : 
and  allea  being  present  at  this  scene,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  what  I  hear  ilrom  everjr  one,  that,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  he  far  surpassed  every  Judge  whom  the  present 
time  has  witnessed,  or  of  whom  any  memory  sorvii^.  Had 
anjr  gone  before  him,  his  equal  in  the  ''  terrible  graces"  of 
judicial  eloquence,  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  soon  have 
been  foivotten.  Feelings  such  as  this  mail  possesses,  when 
expressed  as  be  expresses  them,  produce  an  efiect,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  impression  maybe  likely  to 
abide  longest  in  the  bosooM  of  the  good,  or  in  those  of  th^ 
wicked. 

As  I  came  away  through  the  crowd^  I  heard  a  pale,  anxious 
looking  old  man,  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  a  cause  in  Court, 
whisper  to  himself-^^'  God  be  thanked — ^there's  one  true  Gen- 
TLCiff  AN  at  the  bead  of  them  all." 


P.M. 


C 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO  THB   BAMM. 

1  HATS  eDdeavoored  to  give  you  some  nptioii  of  tho  piMaift 
sUte  or  Uie  Bit  aod  Boneh  of  Soodaad-^-ud  I  havo  doMT 
80,  it  may  be,  at  greater  length  than  yon  were  prepared  to 
expect  The  indiTiduals  whom  I  have  pourtrayed,  are 
aU,  however,  men  of  strong  and  pecnliar  intelleciibNi  eon- 
formation;  and  thereforoi  without  tdting  their  station  or 
functions  into  view,  they  cannot  be  nawortby  of  detab^ 
ing,  as  individuals,  some  consideimUe  pmtion  of  a  traveller^ 
attentbn.  In  our  age,  when  so  much  oil  is  pflMweU  upmi  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ocean  of  life,  that  one's  eye  can;  for  the 
most  part,  see  nothing  but  the  smoothness  and  the  flatness 
of  unifornuty,  it  is  a  most  refreshing  thing  to  come  open 
some  sequestered  bay,  where  the  breakers  stUI  ^mbol  along 
t!be  sands,  and  leap  up  against  the  rocks  astney  osed  to  do^ 
I  fbar  that  ere'  long  such  luxury  will  be  rarer  even  in  Soot* 
land  than  it  now  is;  and,  indeed,  from  att  I  beari  notbiag  cut 
be  more  distinct  and  remarkable  than  thn  decrease  in  tho 
quantum  of  it,  which  has  oeourred  within  the  osemocy  even  of 
persons  of  my  own  time  of  lib.  The  peeuliaritiesf  wkich  ap- 
pear to  me  so  strong  and  siognlar  in  die  present  worthies  of 
the  -Parliament-House,  are  treated  with  infinite  disdain  by 

my  friend  W ,ibr  example,  who  lidicules  them  as  being 

only  the  last  feeble  gleaning  of  a  fields  which  he  himself  re- 
^lembete  to  have  seen  bending  beneath  the  load  of  its  origins! 
Tertility. 

•  The  Bench  of  former  days,  he  represents  to  have  been  a 
gloAous  harvest  of  character,  and  he  deplores  its  present  con- 
dition, as,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  »ngle  exceptiuo,  one  of 
t^er  and  desolate  barrenness.  He  bimself  remembers  the 
liord  Justice  Clerk  Macqueen  of  Braxfield,  and  he  assures 
ine,  thatjnince  his  death,  the  whole  exterior  of  judicial  de- 
portmenflpis  been  Quite  altered— ^nd  I  verily  believe  he 
thinks  it  nais  been  a!(llM  for  the  woive,  although  there  .are 
few  or  bis  opioion^,  piobably,  in  which  Ire  is  more  si^ular  than 
in  this.  Over  the  mantlepjece  of  his  study,  be  has  a  very  fine 
print  of  this  old^Judge,  in  his  full  robes  of  oflke,  which  be 
seldom  looks  at  without  taking  occasion  to  introduce  some 
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stnuffi  grottsqae  anecdote  or  its  origraal.    If  t6e  resetnUenee 
of  the  pietore  be  exact,  as  be  says  it  i%  old  Braxfield  aiiifit 
kideed  baTO  beea  a  mumo,  whom  noliody  could  for  an  instant 
aoppoee  to  be  cm  of  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals.     His  face 
b  broad,  aad  the  whole  of  its  mnsclea  appear  to  be  firm  and 
ponderoos  in  their  texturo-ryou  cannot  suppose  Ihatsach 
#ere  ever  nourished  iqpon  kickshaws — Ihey  have  obviously 
borrowed  their  sabslaoce  from  a  stintless  regimen  of  beef, 
hvandyt  and  claret.   His  nose  is  set  well  into  bis  forehead,  as 
if  J^atore,  in  making  him,  had  determined  to  grudge  no  ex- 
penditiire  of  bone.     His  mouth  wears  a  grin  of  meflable  sa- 
gacity, deriaiott,  and  coarse  uncontrollable  humour,  all  min-' 
^ed  with  a  copiaQs  allowance  of  sensuality.     He  mast  have 
liad  a  most  tyrattn{ca^  quantity  of  WHI,  to  judge  from  the  Way 
in  which  the   wig  sita  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  and  nothing, 
indeed)  can  be  more  expressive  of  determined  resolution  than 
the  glance  of  hia  light  eyes  beneath  their  pent-house  brows, 
altfiough  from  the  stile  in  which  they  are  set,  one  sees  that 
they  must  havis  been  accustomed  to  roll  about,  more  than 
the  eyes  of  ateadfcst  and  qiascnline  men  are  cmmonly  used 
to  do.    1  should  think  it  impossible  that  ady  joke  could  have 
been  too  coarse  for  this  man's  ^digestion  ;  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced sensations  of  paradisiacal  delight  in  reading  Swift's 
description  of  the  dalliance  between  Oulliver  aad  Glumdal* 
clitoh.     Even  the  Yahoos  neighing  by  the  river  side,  must 
have  been  contemplated  by  him  with  the  most  unmingled  sua- 
rity. — It  is,  by  the  way,  a  strange  enough  thing,  how  many  of 
•ur  great  English  authors  seem  to  have  united  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity andehrewdoess  of  intellect,  and  commanding  thorough- 
going pertinacity  of  character,  with  an  intolerable  relish  for  aH 
the  coarser  kinds  of  Jests.    The  breed  of  such  men  was  con- 
tinoed  uninterruptedly  from  Echard  to  Swift  and. his  brethren, 
and  from  Swift  to  Warburton  and  his  brethren.     These  were 
nil   churchmen ;  had  Braxfield  been  In  the  church,  he  must 
have   l>e^n  an  author,  and  I  doubt  not  he  would  have  caught 
the  falliog  mantle,     I  should  like  to  see  a  portrait  of  the  Car- 
dinal, for  whose  edification  Poggio  complied  his  Facetia  /  f 
dare  nay,  there  must  be  a  family  likeness  between  it  and  this 
•f  Braxfield. 

In^lhe  daiys,  wlien  the  strong  talents  of  this  original  gave 
him  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  whole  of  ins  brethren  of  the 
coif,  mid  a  still. greater  over  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  with 
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many  of  wbdm  he  lived  911  terms  of  tlie  OKMit  perfisct  fami- 
liarily-T-the  style  of  private  life  generally  adopted  by  the 
principal  Judges  and  Advocates,  and  the  style  in  which  the 
public  intercourse  between  these  Iwo  sets  of  worthies  was  car* 
ried  oo^  were  both,  as  might  be  conjectured,  as  remote  ad 
possible  from  the  decorum  at  present  in  fashion*  Not  that 
there  was  in  either  any  licence  productive  of  seriously  bad 
effects  to  the  people  of  the  country,  but  there  certainly  must 
have  been  something  as  different  as  possible  from  fmy  tlung 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  our  EngKsh  Courts  of  Law  for 
these  many  centuries  past.  Braxfieid  was  very  food  of  cards 
and  of  claret,  aad  it  was  no  very  unusual  thing  to  see  him 
take  his  seat  upon  the  Bench,  and  some  of  his  friends  take 
theirs  at  the  Bar,  within  not  a  great  many  minutes  of  the  ter- 
mination of  sooie  tavem*scene  of  common  devotion  to  either 
of  these  amusements.  I  have  never  heard,  that  any  excesses 
committed  by  BraxOeld  had  the  least  power  to  disturb  him  in 
his  use  of  his  faculties  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed^  that  all 
Us  associates  had  heads  as  strong  as  his,  nor  to  be  wonder- 
ed  at,  although  many  extraordinary  things  may  have  occurred 
on  such  trying  occasions.  I  have  heard  of  an  advocate  com- 
log  to  the  Parliament- House  fresh  from  the  tavern,  with  one 
stocking  white  and  the  other  black,  and  insisting  upon  ad« 
dressing  the  Judges,  exactly  as  ten  minutes  before  he  had  been 
addressing  the  chairman  of  his  debauch^  One  yet  living  is 
said  to  have  maintained  a  stcmt  battle  00  one  occasion  with 
the  late  President  Dundas,  (father  to  Lord  Melville,)  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  this 
condition.  The  check  given  to  him  seemed  to  hav.e  the  ef* 
feet  of  immediatelty  restoring  him  to  the  possession  of  some 
moiety  of  his  faculties  ;'and,  without  being  able  to. obtain  one 
glimpse  of  the  true  reason  which  made  the  Judge  reluctant 
to  listen,  or  the  true  nature  of  the  cause  on  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  entitled  toexpatiatej  he  commenced  a  long  and 
most  eloquent  harangue  upon  the  dignity  of  the  Facully  of 
Advocates^  ending  with  a  formal  protest  against  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  used,  and  interspersing  every  para- 
graph witli  copious  repetitions  of  these  words, — <'  It  is  our 
duty  and  our  privilege  to  speak,  my  Lord ;  and  it  is  your 
duty  and  your  privilege  to  hear."  Another  Adi^cate,  also 
yet  living,  is  said,  in  a  similar  state  of  haziness,  to  have  fbrr 
gotten  for  which  party/ in  a  particular  cause,  he  had  been  re- 
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tamed ;  and,  (o  fhe  unafterable  atnazement  uf  the  agent  that 
had  fee'd  kim,  and  the  abaolute  horror  of  the  poor  client  be- 
hind, to  have  uttered  a  long  and  fervent  speech  exactly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  interests  be  had  been  faired  to  defend.  Such  f^as 
Ih6  zeal  of  his  eloquence,  that  no  whispered  remonstrance 
from  the  rear, — no  tugging  at  his  elbow  could  stop  him  in  me- 
dio gurgite  dicendi.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the 
trembling  writer  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  his  fadnds,  with  these 
plain  words, — ^**  You  have  plead  for  the  wrong;party  ;**  where- 
upon, with  an  air  of  infinite  composure,  he  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  oration,  saying, — •***  Such,  my  Lord,  is  the  state- 
ment which  you  will  probably  hear  from  my  brother  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  case.  I  shall  now  j^eg  leave,  in  a 
very  few  words,  to  show  your  Lordship  how  utterly  unten- 
able are  the  principles,  and  how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon 
which  this  very  specious  statement  has  proceeded."  Andso 
he  went  once  more  over  the  same  ground,  and  did  not  take 
his  seat  until  he  had  most  energetically  refuted  himself  from 
one  end  of  his  former  pleading  to  another. 

The  race,  however,  of  Judges,  Advocates,  and,  of  course, 
of  Clients,  among  whom  such  things  passed  without  remark 
or  reproach,  is  now  fast  expiring.  In  spite  of  the  authority 
of  Blackstone,  it  se^s  to  be  generally  believed  now-a^days, 
that  no  man  will  study  a  point  of  law  the  better  for  drinking 
a  bottle  of  port,  while  he  is  engaged  at  this  work.  The  uni- 
form g'ravity  of  the  Bench  has  communicated  a  suitable  gra- 
vity to  the  Bar, — the  greater  number  of  practitioners  at  the 
Bar,  having,  indeed,  necessarily  very  much  diminished  the 
familiarity  with  which  fhe  Bench  and  the  Bar  were  of  old 
accustomed  to  treat  each  other;  whije  the  general  change 
that  has  every  where  occurred  in  the  mode  of  life,  has  almost 
entirely  done  away  with  that  fashion  of  high  conviviality  io 
private,  for  which  of  old,  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
ill  this  place  were  celebrated  to  a  proyerb.  In  short,'  it 
seems  as  if  the  business  of  all  parlies  were  now  regarded  in 
ji  much  more  serious  point  of  view  than  formerly,  and  as  if 
the  practice  of  the  Barristers,  in  particular,  were  every  day 
getting  more  and  more  into  a  situation  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  practice  of  their  southern  brethren  has  long  been, — 
a  situation  which,  as  you  well  know,  admits  of  very  little  of 
such  indulgences  as  these  old  Scotch  Advocates  seem  to 
have  considered  quite  in  the  lis;ht  of  indispensables. 
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There  is  still,  however,  one  Judge  upon  fhe  bench  whooi 

W has  a  pleasure  in  bidding  me  look  at,  because  in 

bim,  he  assures  me,  may  still  be  seen  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
old  school  of  Scottish  Lawyers,  and  Scottish  Judges.  Thia 
old  gentleman,  who  takes  his  title  from  an  estate  called  Her- 
mand,  is  of  the  Ayrshire  family  of  the  Fergusons  of  Eilker- 
ran ;  the  same  family  of  which  mention  is  freqneotly  made  in 
Burns's  Poems,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  indeed,  was  the 
original  winner  of  the  celebrated  **  Whistle  of  Worth/'  about 
which  the  famous  seng  waa  written. 


Three  joyous  good  feOowi,  with  hearts  dear  of  flaw ; 
€?raigaarroehj9o  famous  for  wit  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Qlenriddel,  so  skiird  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep  read  io  old  wines. 

Craigdarroch  bmn,  witb  a  tonetie  smooth  as  oi!^ 
Desiring  Glenridael  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  elsene  would  muster  the  heads  or  the  clan, 
And  once  more  in  darel,  try  wfalah  was  the  man. 

SiC.  Sec*  in  a  strain  equally  delectable. 

He  is  now,  I  suppose,  with  one  exception^  the  senior  Judge 
o^fhe  whole  Court,  for  I  see  he  sits  immediately  on  the  left 
band  of  the  President  in  the  First  Divbion.  There  is  some- 
thing so  ver^  striking  in  bis  appearance,  that  I  wonder  I  did 
not  take  notice  of  it  in  an  earlier  letter.  Ris  face  is  quite 
thin  and  extenuated,  and  he  has  lost  most  of  his  teeth ;  but 
iosteaxi  of  taking  away  from  the  vivacity  of  his  countenance, 
these  very  circuipstances  seem  to  me  to  have  gjlven  it  a  de- 
gree of  power,  and  fire  of  expression,  which  I  have  very 
rarely  seen  rivalled  in  the  countenance  of  any  youn^  maD 
whatever.  The  absence  of  the  teeth  has  planted  hnes  of 
furrows  about  the  lower  part  of  bis  face,  which  convey  an 
idea  of  determination .  and  penetration  too,  that  is  not  to  be 
resisted;  and  the  thin  covering  of  ffesh  upon  the  bones  of  his 
cheeks,  only  gives  additional  effect  to  the  fine,  fresh,  and* 
healthful  complexion  which  these  still  exhibit.  As  for  bis  eyes^ 
they  are  among  the  most  powerful  I  have  seen.  While  in  a 
musing  attitude,  he  keeps  his  eye-lids  well  over  them,  and 
they  peep  out  witb  a  swimming  sort  of  languor;  but  the  mo- 
ment be  begius  to  speak,  they  dilate,  and  become  full  of  ani- 
mation, each  grey  iris  flashing  as  keenly  as  a  ffint..    His  fore^ 
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bead  is  fall  of  wriiddes,  and  his  eye-brows  are  luxariant;  and 
his  voice  has  a  bollow  depth  of  tone  about  it,  which  all  fur-^ 
nish  a  fine  relief  to  the  hot  and  choleric  style  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself,  and,  indeed,  to  the  very  lively  way  in  which 
ne  seems  to  regard  every  circumstance  of  every  case  that  is 
brought  before  him.    Although  very  hasty  and  impatient  at 
times  in  his  temper  and  demeanour,  and  not  over-scrupo- 
lous  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  some  of  his  sarcasms,  this  old 
Judge  is  a  prodigious  favourite  with  all  classes  who  frequent 
the  Courts,  and,  above  all,  with/  the  Advocates,  at  whose 
expense  most  of  his  spleen  dfervesces.  He  is  a  capital  lawyer^ 
aDd  be  is  the  very  soul  of  honour;  and  the  eoodnessof  his 
warm  heart  is  so  well  understood,  that  not  only  is  no  offence 
taken  with  any  thing  he  says,  but  every  hew  sarcasm  he  ut- 
ters endears  him  more^  even  to  the  sufferer.    As  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession, — when  he  goes  a  circuit, 
you  may  be  sure,  in  whatever  direction  he  moves,  to  meet 
with  an  extraordinary  array  of  them  in  the  train  of  Lord 
Hermand.    His  innocent  peculiarities  of  manner  afford  an 
agreeable  diversity  to  the  surface  of  the  causes  carried  on 
.under  his  auspices,  while  the  shrewdness  and  dilicence  of  bis 
intellect  compl^tdy  provide  for  the  sarety  of  their  essential 
merits.    And  then,  when  the  business  of  the  Court  is  over» 
he    19  the  very  **  prince  of  good-  fellows,  and  king  of  old 
men  ;''  and  you  are  well  aware  what  high  delight  all  young 
men  take  in  the  company  of  their  seniors,  when  these  are 
pleased  to  enter^  band^fide^  into  the  spirit  of  their  conviviali- 
ties.     He  has   an    infinite   fund    of  dry,  caustic,  original 
Jbamoor;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  cannot  fail  to  possesT" 
an  endless  store  of  uiecdotes;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  his 
company  should  be  so  fascinating  to  the  voung  jurisconsults 
In  bim  they  are  no  doubt  too  bsppy  to  nave  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  anoblelivinr  specimen  of  a  very  fine  old  school, 
which  has  now  4eft  little  behind  it  but  the  tradition  of  its  vir- 
tnea,  sMid  its  talents,  and  its  pleasantries ;— a  school,  the  de- 
partnre  of  many  of  whose  peculiarkies  was  perhaps  rendered 
necesastry  in  a  great  measure  by  the  spirit  or  the  age,  but  of 
which  it  may  be  suspected  not  a  little  has  been  allowed  to 
expira,  which  might  have  been  better  worth  nreserving  than 
maeh  that  has  come  in  its  phoe.    It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  from 

W alone  that  I  haar  lamentations  over  the  decay  of  this 

antique   spirit     It  is  sighed  over  by  many  that  witnessed 
H9  maoifestatioos  ere  ttey  had  yet  come  to  be  rare,  and  will 
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roust  have  afforded  a  most  pietur€8<}ae  contrast  to  tbe  strictly 
legal  eostume  of  fQll-dress  black  smts,  in  which,  at  that  time, 
they  made  their  appearance  there  on  the  other  mornings  of 
tbe  week.    They  retained  their  ^owns  and  wigs»  hut  every 
other  i^art  of  their  equipment  was  m  tbe  very  extreme  of  op- 
position to  the  usual  integuments  worn  in  company  with  these 
— ^riding-coats  of  all  the  splendid  hues,  not  then  as  now  aban- 
doned to  livery-servants,   bright  mazarine  blue,  pea-green, 
drummers'  yellow,  &c.  &c.,  but  always  buckskin  breeches, 
and  top-boots  and  spurs.    Tbe  steeds  to  be  forthwith  mount- 
ed bjr  these  embo'o  cavaliers,  were  meantime  drawn  up  in 
regular  lines  or  circles,  under  the  direction  of  serving-men 
and  cadiea  in  the  Parliament-Close;    and    no   sooner  did 
tbe   Judges  leave  the  bench,  than  the  whole  squadron  got 
rid  of  their  incumbrances,''9nd  were  off  in  a  twinklinz— some 
to  their  own  estates — others  to  the  estates  of  their  friends — 
Init  every  one  to  some  place  or  other  out  of  Edinburgh.    Al- 
though all  this  parade  has  long  since  dropt  into  disuse  and 
oblivion,  the  passion  for  farming  has  by  no  means  deserted 
its  bold  of  the  Scotch  lawyers.    Among  many  others,  as  I 
have  said.  Lord  Hermand  keeps  up  the  old  spirit  with  infinite 
zeal.     It  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  professional  people  to 
leave  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  every  week;  but  the  moment 
any  session  of  the  Court  is  over,  and  a  few  weeks  of  inter- 
mission are  put  in  bis  power,  he  quits  tbe  city  on  the  instant, 
and   buries  himself  among  his  woods,  and  corn-fields,   and 
cattle,  till  necessity  compels  him  once  more  to  exchange  these 
fur  the  "  pulvis,  strepitusque  Romie.''    Even  in  tbe  city,  there 
is  in  his  dref^  and  gait  a  great  deal  that  marks  his  Lordship's* 
rural  attachments  and  habits.    His  stockings  are  always  of 
the  true  farmer's  sort,  with  broad  stripes  alternately  of  black 
and  white  worsted — ^and  his  shoes  are  evidently  intended  for 
harder  work  than  pacing  the  smooth  granite  of  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.     I  confess  that  niy  eye  lingers  with  very  singular 
delight,  even  upon  these  little  traits  in  tbe  appearance  of  one, 
that  may  well  be  considered,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be 
honoured,  as  tbe  last  representative  of  so  fine  a  class. 

P.  M . 
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LETTER  XL. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

I  THiifK  you  will  allow  roe  no  inconsiderable  share  df  cre- 
dit for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  I  have  lauded  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  Scottish  Barristers,  when  1  tell  you,  that  thdse 
whom  I  haire  particularly'described  to  you,  are  each  and  aK 
of  ttiein  Whigs — most  of  them  Tenrent,  nay,  bigotted  Whigs, 
f^r,  as  Di'.  Par  would  say,  ;^iv«'/«7oi.  Nor  wiu  it  diminish 
the  merits  of  my  liberality,  when  I  inform  you  that  the 
friend,  under  whose  auspices  my  inspection  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  chiefly  conducted,  so  far  from  regarding  these  emi- 
Dent  men  with  the  same  impartial  eye  of  which  1  have  made 
use,  has  well  nigh  persuaaed  himself  into  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  their  tsJents  and  attainments  are  most  extrava- 
gantly over-rated  in  common  opinion ;  and  has,  moreover^ 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  detracting  from  thera  in  private, 
when  he  may  have  beard  me  expatiate  upon  their  praises. 
There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this — Mr.  CSranstoun  and 
Mr.  Jeffrey.  The  former  he  cannot  help  admiring  and  loving 
for  the  beautifully  classical  style  of  his  eloquence,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  his  attainments ;  but  I  think  it  forms  no  small  in- 
gredient both  in  his  love  and  admiration,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun 
happens  to  be  sprung  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old 
Border  families,  and  so,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  have  beea 
nourished  in  infancy,  with  the  same  milk  of  romantic  and 
.  chivalrous  tradition,  of  which  he  himself  imbibed  so  largely 
then,  and  with  the  influences  of  which  even  now  his  whole 
character  and  conversation  are  saturated  and  overflowing; 
for  I  hav«  already  said  enough  te  satisfy  you,  that  few  men 
can  Quote  the  words  of  the  poet  with  more,  propriety  thaa 

^  The  Bo  J  is  Father  of  the  Man, 
And  I  ceuld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Linked  each  to  each  in  naturaJ  ptety." 

In  regard  to  Jeffrey,  his  mode  of  thinking  may  perhaps 
appear  something  still  more  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  in- 
deed, the  talents  of  this  remarkable  roan  are  of  such  an  oi^er^ 
tbat  it  is  quite  impossible  a  man  of  such  talents  as  Mr*.  W 
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ibould  not  admire  dieni.    Tbe  direction  which  has  heen  gi? en 

to  these  great  talents,  is  a  thing  which  W contemplates^ 

aod  baa  long  contemplated,  **  more  m  sorrow  than  in  anger." 
While  nobody  can  more  abominate  tbe  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  Edinburgh  ReTieWi  than  he  doea^^be  is  ^er^  far  Trom 
being  one  of  time  who  extend  the  feeling  of  aversion  due  t» 
the  work,  from,  it  to  its  principal  conductor,  or,  indeed,  who 
feel  any  difficulty  in  sympathising  with  some  part,  at  least,  of 
those  early  feelinga  and  circumstances,  to  which,  in  all  pnn 
bability,  the  ivorst  things  in  the  candtM  of  this  celebrated 
Journal  may  be  traced*    He  understands  too  much  of  poor 
human  nature,  to  be  an  inexorable  judge  of  the  failings  of  w 
man,  whose  general  power  of  intellect,  and  general  rectitude 
of  feeline  aod  principle,  he  cannot  but  acknowledge.    At 
times,  it  is  true,  on  some  new  piece  of  provocation,  his  tem- 
per* deserts  him  for  a  moment ;  but  he  soon  recovers  his  tran- 
|uillity,  and,  in  common,  the  tone  wherein  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
effrey,  is  assuredly  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  affectionate 
regret,  than  to  that  of  impatiennt  spleen,  far  less  of  settled 
aversion  and  dislike. 

In  truth,  Mr.  W 's  views  of  literature .  are  of  so  large  a 

kind,  and  he  has  so  much  accustomed  himself  to  trace  the 
eoonexion  which  subsists  between  tbe  manifestations  of  mind 
in  one  age,  and  those  in  ages  preceding  and  following,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  inconsistent  thing,  where  he  to  concentrate 
any  overwhelming  portion  of  the  wrath  exeited  i'u  his  breast. 
by  any  particular  direction  of  intellectual  forces,  upon  the 
bead  of  any  individual  author  %? hatever.  Besides,  were  he 
inclined  to  heap  the  coals  of  his  vengeance  upon  any  one 
head,  on  account  of  the  turn  which  literary  and  political  cri- 
ticism has  taken  in  our  days,  most  assuredly  it  would  be  on 
no  living  head  that  he  would  think  of  laving  such  a  burden- 
He  regards  the  Scotch  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  and 
among,  or  above  the  rest,  Mr.  Jefirey  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  as  the  legitimate  progeny  of  (he  sceptical  phile- 
aopBers  of  the  last  age ;  and  although  he  is  far  from  having 
any  sympathy  with  the  feelings  which  the  whole  style  of  that 
philoeopby  most  eminently  and  powerfully  tends  to  nourish, 
he  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  himself  to  lay  at  the  door  o£ 
any  one  individual,  a  larger  share  in  the  commen  blame,  that 
Jo  efrict,  and  yet  in  comprehensive  justice,  he  thinks  that  in- 
dividual ought  to  sustain.  There  is  only  one  point  of  view- 
in  which  Mr.  W— •^-is  accustomed  to  talk  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  as 
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having  iDitiated  a  bad  and  destructive  species  of  mental  ex-^ 
ertron  among  his  countrymen^  or,  at  least,  as  having  so  far 
assisted  the  natural  tendency  iowards  Some  such  species,  as 
to  have  merited,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  the  dispraise^ 
both  present  and  future,  with  which  the  initiator  of  any  such 
species  must  of  necessity  lay  his  account. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  is  that 
by  leaving  no  object  upon  which  the  disinterested  afiections 
may  exercise  themselves ;  it  is  apt  to'  cause  the  minds  of  man- 
kind to  be  too  exclusively  taken  up  about  the  paltry  gratifi- 
cations of  the  personal  feelings.  When  the  true  ornaments  of 
our  nature  are  forgotten,  Pride  and  Vanity  must  becOdde  the 
arbiters  of  human  life.  All  those  periods  of  history^  which 
are  looked  back  upon  as  the  most  splendid^  were  times  when 
men  cared  mpst  about  principles,  and  least  about  themselves  $ 
but  when  there  are  no  longer  any  earnest  notions  about  what 
is  to  be  loved  or  respected,  even  the  public  themselves  be- 
come infected  with  the  delirium  of  wishing  to  despise  every 
thing,  and  literature  is  made  to  assume  a  tone  of  petulance, 
which  corresponds  with  this  absurd  and  paltry  passion,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  does  violei\ce  to  all 
the  nobler  thoughts  and  more  delightful  feelings,  for  whose 
nourishment  the  divine  field  of  literature  was  originally  in- 
tenfled  by  the  great  Author  of  our  being*  It  is  chiefly  in 
having  led  the  way  in  'giving  thi4  direction  to  the  criticisoi, 
Itnd  through  that  to  the  whole  literature  of  our  day,  that  Afr. 
W feels  himself  constrained  to  regard  Mr.  Jeffrey  as  hav- 
ing been  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  as  meriting,  in  all 
succeeding  generations,  the  displeasure  of  high  minded  and 
generous  Englishmen. 

A  man  of  genius,  like  Mr.  Jeffrey,  must,  indeed,  have  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  succeed  in  giving  this  turn  to  the  pub- 
lie  mind,  among  a  people  where  all  are  readers,  and  so  few 
are  scholars,  as  is  the  case  here  in  Scotland.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a  keen  talent  for  sarcasm,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  for  him  than  io  fasten,  with  destructive  effect  of  non- 
chalance, upon  a  work  which  had  perhaps  been  composed 
with  much  earnestness  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
an(f  with  a  most  sincere  anxiety  after  abi^tract  truth,  either  of 
reasoning  or  of  feeling.  The  object  of  the  critic,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  assist  those,  who  read  his  critical  lucnbra- 
lions,  to  enter  with  more  fiicility,  or  with  better  preparation, 
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iQlo  €ie  Ihoughls,  or  feeliogSy  or  truths,  which  his  author  6ii- 
ilea?ouri|  to  ioculcate'or  illustrate.     His  object  is  merely  Ui 
make  the.  author  look  fooiiifh  ;  and  he  prpstilutes  bis  own  fine 
talents,  to  enable  the  commoo  herd  of  his  readers  to  suppose 
themselves  looking  down  from  the  Tantage-grouod  of  supe- 
rior btellect,  upon  the  poor,  blundering,  deluded  poet  /or  phi- 
losopher, who  is  the.subject  of  review.     It  is  a  pitiable  thing 
to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  these  evil  fashions  have 
been  introduced  among  nS,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
introduction  has  been  far  more  owing  to  the  prostitution  of 
the  exquisite  talents  of  Mr.  JefTrev,  than  to  any  one  cause  what- 
ever ;  neither  do  I'at  all  doubt,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  power  of  Che  unholy  spells  has  been  far  great- 
est and  far  most  effectual  in  the  immediate  centre  of  their 
ring.    It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  if  Mr.  Jeffrey  were  at  last 
to  throw  aside  his  character  of  Reviewer*  and  come  before  the 
world  hi  a  volume  filled  with  continuous  thoughts,  and  -coa- 
tinoous  feelings^  originating  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  find 
that  the  public  he  has  so  well  trained,  would  be  very  apt  to 
turn  upon  himself,  and  think  themselves  called  upon  to  laugh, 
more  8o2tfo,  even  at  Mr.  Jeffrey  himself,  when  deprived  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  panoply  under  which  they  have  for  so  many 
years  been  wont  to  regard  bis  blows  as  irresntible,  and  him- 
self as  invulnerable. 

The  most  vulgar  blockhead  who  takes  up  and  reads  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  invagines  for  the  time  that 
he  himsdf  is .  qiiisBzinetbe  roan  of  genius,  whose  labours  are 
there  sported  with.  His  opaque  features  are  illuniinated  with 
triuraphi  and,  holding  the  journal  fast  in  his  band,  be  pursues 
bis  fantastic  victory  to  the  last  extremities.  Montn  after 
moDth,  or  quarter  after  quarter,  this  most  airy  species  of  gra- 
tification is  renewed,  t  till,  by  long  habit,  our  blockhead  at  last 
becomes  bona  fide  satisfied  and  convinced,  that  he  is  quite  su* 
perior  to  any  thing  the  age  can  produce.  Now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  some  passing  event  or  circumstance  uiay  dart  a 
momentary  disturbance  into  the  sanctuary  of  bis  self-compla* 
ceocy ;  but  this  will  only  make  htm  long  the  more  fervently 
for  the  next  number  of  t^e  Review,  to  convince  him  that 'he 
was  all  in  the  right— to  rekindle  the  fluttering  lamp  of  bis 
vanity}  and  make  the  iondum  sandorum  of  his  conceit  as 
brigbt  a  thing  as  e^er.*  In  the  mean  time,  to  talk  in  the  plain 
way  the  subject  deserves,  whatever  share  of  understanding  or 
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feeliog  has  been  allowed  him  by  nature,  remains  totallj  an* 
cultiirated  in  the  mind  of  this  reader  of  Revieirs,  and  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind  are  absolutely  lost  and  sunk  in  pne  Uiiid 
brute  wish  to  see  every  thing  levelled  before  his  self-love.  Of 
all  human  passions,  that  of  vulgar  and  Envious  insolence  is 
the  one  which  least  requires  to  be  pampered  and  stimidated. 
It  has  been  the  moving  principle  in  all.  the  most  disgu^hig 
scenes  recorded  in  hi^toiy.  Caligula  could  not  bear  tt»  see 
a  man  of  a  liandsome  purson,  or  with  a  fine  bead  of  hair,  is 
the  Ckeui,  or  in  the  streets,  and  generally  orde«Nt  such'  per* 

^ns  to  be  taken  away  and  disfigured.  D^ng  the  direct 
periods  of  the  French  Hevolution,  the  self-love  of  the  people 
had  been  gratified  with  the  downfall  of  so  many  kinds  of  dia- 
tinotion,  that  at  last  it  grew  to  be  a  blind,  iofiiriate,  on- 
governable  impulse,  which  could  not  remain  quiet,  while 
any  individual  yet  retained  qualities  which  raised  him  above 

-  tke  multitude.  ..Every  species  of  meiit  was  sure  to  be  brought 
to  the  block,  or  hoisted  up  jto  the.  Zanl^me,  in  this  night  of 
frenzy.  The  mad  and  ferocious  scepticism  also,  which  thea 
prevailed,  was  only  the  principle  of  envy  in  disguise.  It  was 
envy  which  sought  to  extinguish  every  distinction  betweem 
truth  and  falsehood,  for  fear  it  should  be  proved,  that  any 
one  thing  was  more  excellent  than  any  other.  All  was  to  hie 
reduced  to  one  dead  level  of  unc^ertainty,  and  it  was  illiberal 
to  consider  a  Greenlaoder  as  a  less  elegant  or  civilized  per- 
son than  an  European.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  popular  self  love,  when  simulated  by  a  long  series 
of  indulgences,  and  pushed  to  (he  last  extremity  of  it^  sloth- 
ful and  unwieldy  luxuriousness.  That  any  man.  of  genius 
should  ever  thoughUessly  or  wantonly  minister  to  it  in  litera- 
ture«  must  be  a  source'  of  the  utmost  sorrow  and  regret  t» 
every  one  who  has  a  love,  aqd  a  love  of  intelligence,  for 

.  those  qualities  which  most  distinguish  man  from  ^e  brutes. 
Such  a  love  (in  spite  of  all  hb  many  little  prejudices  and  pe- 
culiarities,) glows  no  where  with  a  more  fervent  flame  than 

in  the   breast  of  Mr.  W ;r ;  and  such  are  the  sorrowful 

feelings  with  which  be.is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  maia 
sin  which  has  disfigured  and  debased  the  splendid  literary 
career  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  • 

That  such,  however,  roust  inevitably  be  the  course  and 
tendency  of  popular  criticism  among  a  nation  which  had  be- 
come at  once  very  fond  of  scepticism,  and  very  weary  of 
learning,  might,  I  think,  have  been  foreseen  long  ago ;  I  by 
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no  means  think  it  might  have  been  effectnally  guarded  aeainst 
To  despise  all  the  most  divine  emanations,  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  made  the  vehicle,  was  a  necessary  ap- 

eendage  to  that  system  which  despises  the  records  of  Divine 
i^isdom  itself,  and  which  would  erect,  in  their  stead,  a 
struotm'e  built  upon  no  more  stable  foundations  than  those  of 
the  self-sufficing|  self-satisfied  sagacity  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect of  man.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  deny,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Religious  Scepticism  have  been  ever  openly  and 
broadly  proaaulgated  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinbur|^^view; 
but  I  think  no  candid  person  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
that  (he  tendency,  otthe  whole  work  has  been  unifofmly  ana 
•asentially  infidel.  Unless  it  had  been  so,  it  must  have  been 
coBtinuaiFy  at  variance  with  itself — it  must  have  been  but  one 
string  of  discords  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole  lone  of 
the  jeering,  sarcastic  criticisms,  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
coatomed  to  salute  the  works  of  the  more  meditative  and 
Christian  authors  of  the'  time,  would  be  enough  to  reveal  to 
as  the  true  purpose  it  has  in  view,  even  although  it  had  never 
contained  a  single  word  expressly  and  distinctly  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  Religion.  The  truth  is,  moreover,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  all  Christians  are  well  entitled  to 
sBy*  that  <<  they  that  are  m^  with  us  are  against  us ;"  and  the 
coldness  and  silence  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  would  have 
been  enough  lo  satisfy  any  good  Christian  what  their  tenets 
are»  even  although  they  had  never  broken  upon  their  general 
rule  of  coldness  and  silence  by  one  single  audacious  whisper 
of  moekery.  The  negative  would  have  been  enough  without 
the  positive  side  of  the  proof;  but,  alas !  those  who  have  eyes 
to'9eey  and  ears  to  hear,  can  have  little  difficulty  inacknow- 
Iedg:ing,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  have  furnished  theur 
adversaries  abundantly  with  both. 

The  system  of  political  opinions,  inculcated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  is,  in  like  manner,  as  I  honestly  think,  ad* 
mirably  fitted  to  go  hand  in  hand  wit^  a, system  of  scepti* 
cistn  ;  but  entirely  irreconcilable  with  .the  notion  of  any 
fervent  love  and  attachment  for  a  religion,  which  is,  above 
all  oth^r  things,  the  religion  of  feeling.  The  politicians  of 
thiB  Review  are  men  of  great  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  . 
many  of  them  are  men  of  much  honesty  ;  but  it  is  impossible  , 
to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  they  are  men  either  of  very 
high  or  of  very  beautiful  feeling.    The  whole  of  theur  vlews^ 
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in  regard  to  the  most  important  aeries  of  political  cooTiilaiofif 
which  modern  times  have  ever  witnessed,  are  at  variance  with 
deep  or  refined  feeling— they  appeal  uniformly  and  imbesi- 
tetingly  to  ideas,  which  stand  exactly  in  the  opposite  extre* 
mity  from  those  which  men  inspired  with  such  feelings  would 
have  inculcated  upon  such  occasions.  To  submit  to  Buona* 
parte)  for  example,  and  to  refuse  aid  to  the  yonitg  patriotism 
of  Spsin«— these  were  advices  which  could  only  have  been  se^ 
riously  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  such  a  nation  as 

'  Englano,  by  men  who  had  banished  from  their*own  minds  a 
▼ery  great  part  of  that  reverence  (or  fe0ling\  (ai  abstracted 
from"  mere  questions  of  immediate  and  obvious  utility,)  in 
the  strength  and  nourishment  bf  which  the  true  old  character 
of  England,  and  of  English  politicians  grew.  In  a  word,  it 
is  sulBciently  manifest,  that  whatever  faults  the  system  of  these 
Reviewers  may  have  had,  or  ^may  still  have,  it  has  at  least 
had  the  merit  of  t>cing  a  system  uniform  and  consistent  in  it- 
self. To  destroy  in  men's  minds  the  lingering  vestiges  of 
love  for  a  religion  which  is  hated  by  self-love,  because  its 
mysteries  baffle  and  confound  the  scrutiny  of  the  self-compla* 
tent^^to  reduce  the  high  feeling  of  patriotism  to  a  principle 
of  arithmetical  calculation  of  utitity^^and  to  counteract,  by 
ti  continued  series  of  sarcastic  and  merry  antidotes,  the  iqi* 
pression  lih:ely  to  be  prdduced  by  works  appealing  to  the 
graver  and  more  mysterious  feelings  qf  the  hmnao  heart — 
these  are  purposes  which  I  would  by  no  means  say  the  leaders 
of  this  celebrated  Journal  ever  contemplated  calmly  and 
leisurely,  as  the  prime  objects  of  their  endeavours ;  but  they 
are  purposes  which  have  been  all  alike  firmly,  although  some 
of  them  perhaps  unconsciously,  pursued  by  them ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  speak  the  plain  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  no  one 
of  which  could  have  been  firmly  or  effectually  pursued,  with- 

,  out  being  pursued  in  conjunction  with  the  others.     «<  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  standi" 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  from  all  I  have  now  seen 
and  heard  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  this  Review,  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  popularity  it  for  some  years  enjoyed,  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  effect  any  such  lasting,  and,  of  course,  miser- 
able change  in  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  as  might  have  been  at  one  time  expected  by  the 
Reviewers  themselves,  or  dreaded  by  those  who  held  sacred 
a  very  diflferent  set  of  feelings  and  principles,  in  all  points. 
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tnta  &0M  of  which  Ibey  have  beea  the  chaiftpionsJ  Id  spile 
or  the  iqfidelity  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (for  1  really  fed 
BO  scruple  iii  uaing  the  word  broadly,)  aod,  undAd,  m  spite 
of  the  sceptical  leiideiiGy  of  the  wfiole  body  of  Scotch  phtlo'* 
sc]|ihy--^tbe  Scotch  are  stHl  a  religioos  people,  aod  likely,  I 
trust,  very  Umf  to  contiooe  so.  lo  spite  of  the  meaa  views 
pf  general  pohty,  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  the  Edin- 
burgh BevieW,  and  the  still  more'  offensive  levity  with  which 
tfaiiigs  nearer  home  have  iometimes  been  treated  bv  it^.theie 
is  still  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  ^Scotland,  who 
jtew  thiocs  itith  the  eyes,  1  do  not  say  of  sincere  (for  of  no 
one  do  I  quettion  the  siocerit]^,)  but  of  enlishtened  patriots*^ 
Bseawbo  underatand  the  i^ue  of. national  experience,  and 
venerate  those  feelings  of  Joyalty  and  attachment  to  Uie  more 
formal  »d  external  parts  of  the  English  constitution,  with 
the  general  decay  Im  .which,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  the 
whole  fabric  tor  which  they  are  fixed,  woald  be  found  to  have 
Icmt  many  of  ih  firmest  props,  as  well  as  of  its  finest  oma- 
meots. 

'  In  regard  tO  Itteratore,  I  think  the  success  of  the  Edin* 
bwrgb  iteview  has  been  far  more  triumphant  than  in  any  other 
department  of  its  exertions.  Here  it  had  tb  encounter  fewer 
obstacles  m  the  previous  character  and  habits  of  the  Scottish  * 
peaple ;  for  ]Ae  influence  of  the  Sceptical  Philosophy,  iotro- 
daced  by  the  great  men  of  the  last  age,  had  very  much  re- 
nbotred  all  feeNogs  of  intense  adminttiott  for  any  works  be* 
side  their  own,  nom  among  almost  the  only  class  of  people 
who  in  Scotland  are  much  interested  about  such  subjects. 
Tbo  Scottish  education,  too,  as  you  have  already  seen  in  part, 
T^  not  such  as  to  oppose  any  very  formidable  barrier  or  re- 
pagnant  feelings  against  the  encroachment  of  the  spirit  of  de* 
grading  mockery.  Igoorao^  in  a  great  measure,  et  the  mighty 
spirits  of  antiquity,  the  Scottish  sti^eot  wants  in  truth  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  feelings,  which  teach  and  prepare  other 
men  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  faottiility,  as  well  as  of  admira- 
tfOD,  those  who  in  tbeir  own  time  seem  to  revive  the  greatness 
of' the  departed,  and  vindicate  once  more  the  innate  greatness 
of  oar  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  men,  calling  themselves  classical  scholars,  who  seem  to 
think  it  a  part  of  tbeir  character  as  such  tor  undervaloe,  on 
all  becBsions,  the  exertions  of  contemporary  genius.  But  these 
are  only  your  empty  race  of  solemn  pretefideis,  who  read  pu*- 
ti'cular  books  only  because  few  other  people  read  them— and 
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who,  uoaUe  themselves  te  produce  any  thing  wordqr  of  the 
stteotion  of  their  own  age,  are  glad  to  shelter  their  imbeciii^ 
under  the  shadow  of  over-strained  exelusive  reverence  for  ages 
that  bare  gone  bjr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  Itbe* 
ral  and  enlightened  scholarship  -has  any  thing  in  ftemaoa 
wi^  these  reverend  Tom  Folios.  The  just  and  genoioe  effect 
of  intimace  acquaintance  with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity, 
is  to  make  men  love  and  reverence  the  great  authors  of  their 
own  time — the  intelle^ual  kinsmen  and  heirs  of  tboee  whom 
they  have  so  h^n  wont  to  worship. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  deplorable  thing  to  observe,  ii»  what 
an  absurd  state  of  ienorance  the  majority  of  educated  peo- 
ple in  Scotland  haio  been  persuaded  to  keep  themselves,  cob- 
cerning  much  of  the  best'  apd  truest  literature  of  their  omi 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  by.  Among  the 
Whjgs  in  Edinburgh,  alnive  all,  a  sti:anger  from  the  south 
is  every  day  thunderstruck,  by  some  new  marie  of  total  and 
inconceivable  •  ignorance  concerning  men  and  thingSi  which, 
to  every  man  of  education  with  whom  he  has  conversed  in 
aAy  other  town  of  Britain,  are  *^  familiar  is  houffehold  words." 
The  degree  to  which  the  intellectual  subjection  of  these  peo- 
ple has  been  carrfed,  is  a  thing  of  which  I  am  auite  sure  yoa 
cannot  possibly  have  the  smallest  suspicion.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  have  not  checked  or  impeded  only  the  influence  of 
particular  authors  among  their  countrymen;  thev  have  en« 
tirely  prevented  them  from  ev^r  coming  beyond  the  Tweed. 
They  have  willed  them  to  be  unknown,  absolutely  and  lite- 
rally unknown,  and  so  are  they  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  on 
my  conscience  believe,  that  there  is  one  Whig  in  Edinburgh 
to  whom  the  name  of  my  friend  Charles  Lamb  would  con- 
vey any  distinct  or  definite  idea.  His  John  Woodville  w^s 
ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  effect  of  this 
pdtry  ridicule  h^  been  not  only  to  prevent  the  Scotch  from 
reading  John  Woodville,  (a  tragedy  which,  although  every 
way  worthy  of  Lamb's  exquisite  genius,  wants  veiy  many 
of  the  popular  charms  in  which  some  of  hi^  other  piecea  are 
rich  to  overflowing)— but  almost  to  prevent  theol  from  re« 
membering  that  such  a  person  as  Charles  Lamb  exists^  ml 
least  to  prevent  them  most  effectually  from  ever  having  re- 
course for  delight  and  instruction  to  volumes,  wherein  as 
much  delight  and  instruction  may  be  found,  as  in  any  of  si- 
milar size,  which -an. English  library  possesses^  Even  the 
eoinmandifig,  majestic  intellect  of  Woraswortb  has  not  been 
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able  to  DTercome  th^  effect  of  tbe  petty  warTaie  kept  up 
agaiort  it  by  a  set  of  wits,  one  of  wbom   only  might  have 
been  expected  to  enter  with  some  portion  of  intelligence  into 
the  spirit  of  so-great  and  original  a  poet.    To  find  fault  with 
particular  parts  of  Mr.  Wonlswortb's  poems,  or  with  parti- 
ciHar  points  in  the  Paycological  sjrstem  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  his  poetry  is  built,  this  might  have  been  very  well 
either  for  the  Reviewers,.or  the  readers  of  the  Review.    But 
tbe  actual  truth  of  the  case  is  somethiag  very  different  indeed 
from  this.    The  reading  public  of  Edinburgh  do  not.  criti-  . 
cis^S'Mr.  Werflstrorth  ;  diey  think  him  below  Aeir  criticism ; 
they  know  nothing  about  •what  he  has  done^  or  what  he  is 
likely  to  do.    They  think  him  a  mere  old  sequestered  hermit, 
«aten  up- with- vanity  and  affection,   who  publishes  every 
now  and  then  some  absurd  poem  about  a  Washing-Tub,  or 
a  Lieecb-Gatberer,  or  a  Ljttle'  Grey*  Cloak.    They  do  not 
know  even  the  names  of  eome  of  the  finest  poems  our  age 
has  produced.    They  ttever  beard  of  «Ruth,  or  Micbeal»or 
the  Brothers,  or  Heart-Leap  Well,  or  the   Recdlections  of 
Infancy,  or  the  Sonnets  to  puonaparte.    They  do  not  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  description  of  a  Church-yard 
ia  the  Excursion.     Alas!   how  severely  is  their  ignorance 
punished  in  itself.    But  after  all,  Mr.  Wordsworth  can  have 
np  very  great  right  to  complain.    The  same  people  who  de- 
spise, and  are   ignorant  or  him,  despi^  also,  and  are'  igoo- 
jmx^  of  all  the  majestic  poets  the  .world  had  ever  produced, 
vrith  no  exceptions  beyond  two  or  three  great  names,  ac- 
quaintance with  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  circum- 
stances entirely  out  of  their  controul.    The  fate  of  Homer, 
of  ^schylus,  of  Dante — nay,  of  Milton — is  bis. 

The  spirit  of  this  facetious  and.  rejoicing  iterance  has  be- 
come so  habitual  to  the  Scotchmen  of  tbe  present  day,  that 
even  they  who  have  thrown  off  all  alhgiance  to  tbe  Edin- 
burgh Review,  cannot  divest  then^lves  of  its  influence. 
There  is  no  work  which  has  done  so  mtich  to  weaken  tbe 
authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  such  matters  as  Black- 
Wood's  Magazine ;  and  yet  I  fiaw  an  article  in  that  work  the 
other  day,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  made  matter  of.  congra- 
tulatory reflection,  that  ^'  if  Mr.  Coleridge  should  .mdce  bis 
appearance  suddenly  among  any  company  of  well  educated 
people  on  this  side  me  Tweed,  he  would  meet  with,  some  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  making  them  comprehend  who  he  was.*' 
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Wbat  E  fioe  idaa  for  a,  Scottish  critic  to  hag  hinndf  upon ! 
Ha«r  ereat  is  the  bleniiig  of  a  cooteoted  dispontson  i 

P.M. 


LETTER  XU. 

TO  THC   SAME. 

The  Whigs  are  «tiil  lords  of  puUie  opinion  ia  Edibbuivb, 
10  ao  extent  of  which,  before  -v»ting  Scotiand,  I  ewAi 
scarcely  have  formed  any  adequate  notioou  The  Tories 
have  all  tke  political  power,  and Ihave  long  bad  it;  bot/nND 
,  whatever  caose,  (and  I  profess  nyself  incapable  of  aaeigniag 
aojr  rational  one,)  thenr  power  does  not  appear  to  bate 
gir^n  them  command  of  mnch  sway  o?er  the  general  opinioos, 
teveA  of  those  that  think  with  them  regarding  pditiod  mat^ 
ters.  I  confess  that  I,  bom  and  bred  a  Tory,  and  accustosi- 
ed,  in  my  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  prindples  I  neve- 
rence  supported  by  at  least  an  equal  share  of  talent,  was  not 
a  little  mortified  by  certain  indications  of  fainr«hearfedness 
and  absnrd  difBdence  of  themselves  among  the  Scottish 
Tories,  which  met  my  eye  ere  I  had  been  long  in  Edin- 
bnrgh. 

I  am  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  attribute  a  good  doid  of 
this  to  the  influence  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  work 
was  set  on  foot,  and  conducted  for  some  years,  with  an  ae- 
tonisbing  degree  of  spirit;  and  although  it  never  did  ai^ 
thing  to  entitle  it  to  much  respect,  either  from  English  Scbo* 
Urs,  or  English  Patriots,  or  English  Christians,  1  can  easily 
see  how  such  a  work,  written  by  Scotchmen,  and  filled  with 
all  the  national  prejudices  of  Scotchmeji,  should  have  exerted 
a-  wonderful  authority  over  the  intellect  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  published.  Very  many  of  its  faults  (I  n^ean- those  cl 
the  less  serious  kind — such  as  its  faults  in  regard  to  litera- 
ture and  taste,)  were  all  adapted  for  the  meridian  of  Scot- 
land ;^  and  for  a  time,  certainly,  the  whole  country  was  inclin- 
ed to^take  a  pride  in  its  success.  Tbe  prestige  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Ri>7iew  has  now  most  undoubtedly  vanished  even 
there ;  but  there  still  remains  a  shadt^w  of  it  sufficient  to  kivesV 
iu  old  cortductors  with  a  kind  of  authority  over  themiiKis  of 
tlioae,  v7Ik»  once  were  disposed  to  consider  them  as  infallible 
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judges,  de  amnibtts  rebus, ei  gtdbtudam  aUis;  and  tb^n  the 
high  eminence  of  some  of  these  gentJemen  in  their  prcifession 
of  tbe  law,  gives  them  another  J^ind  of  bold  upon  the  gr^at 
body  of  persons  following  that  profession  uliich  is  every  things  - 
in  Edinburgh ;  because  the  influence  of  those  who  follow  it  is 
not  neutralized  to  any  considerable  extent,,  by  the  pr^-sence 
of  any  great  aristocracy,  or  of  any  great  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion out  of  themselves.     The  Scotch  are  a  people  of  talkers ; 
and  among  such  a  people,  it  is  wonderful  bow  far  tbe  influence 
of  any  one  person  may  be  carried  around  and  below  him,  by 
mere  second — ^third — nni  fourth-hand  babbling,  all  derived 
from  one  trivial  source.    1  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
this  kind  of  work  will  go  on  much  loikger.    Jefirey  has  evi- 
dently got  sick  of  tbe  Review — ^and,  indeed,^  when  I  look  back 
to  what  be  has  done,  and  cempare  that  with  what  be  might 
have  done,  I  think  this  is  no  wonder ;  Brougham  has  enough 
to  do  in  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  he  gives  himself  enough 
to  do ;  and  even  there  you  well  know  what  a  charlatan  kind 
of  reputation  he  has — ^Horner  is  dezd — ^Walter  Scott  has  long 
since  left  them,    ^he  Review  is  now  a  vely  sensible  plaia 
sort  of  book ;  in  its  best  parts,  certainly  not  rising  above  the 
British  Review-— and  in  its  inferior  parts,  t^here  is  often  a  dis^ 
play  of  calm  drivelling,  much  beyond  what  the  British  Re- 
view itself  would  admit.    And 'then  there  is  oo  point — no  wit 
— ^no  joke-*-oo  spiritj  nothing  of  the  glee  of  young  existence 
aboi»t  it.    It  is  a  very  dull  book,  more  proper  to  read  be- 
tween sleeping   and   waking,    among   old,   sober,   cautious 
tradesmen,  than  to  give  any  spring  to  the  fancy  or  reason  of 
tbe  young,  the  active  and  the  mteltigent.    Tbe  secret  will  out 
ere  long — viz.  That  the  >Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  efiectual  recruits  among  tbe  young  people 
about  them.    There  is  no  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  the 
▼eins  of  tbe  Review.     When  one  visits  Edinburgh,  where  one 
oannot  stir  a  step  without  stumbling  over  troops  of  confident, 
comfortable,  glib,  smart  young  Whigs,  one  is  at  a  lots  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  dearth.     One  would  suppose 
tbat  every  ball-room  and  tavern  overflowed  with  gay  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers.     One  bears  a  perpetual  buzz  about  Jef- 
frey,  Brougham,   the   Review,   &c.   be.,   and  would  never 
rloabt,  that  prime   articles  were  undergoing  the  process  of 
concoction  m  every  corner.    But,  alas !  the  fact  is,  that  tbe 
young  Edinburgh  Whigs  are  a  set  of  very  stupid  fellows,  and 
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the  Review  must  wait  long  enough,  if  it  is  nerer  to  be  M- 
suscitated  but  by  them. 

Tbey  are  really  a  very  disagreeable  ^t  of  pretenders — I 
mean  those  of  tbein  that  do  make  any  pretensions  at  aU  to 
literary  character.  They  are  very  ill  educated  in  general ; 
they  have  no  classical  learning ;  few  of  them  can  construe 
two  lines  of  any  Latin  poet ;  and  as  for  Greek,  they  scarcely 

'  know  which  end  of  the  book  should  be  held  to  their  noses. 
They  have  never  studied  any  philosophy  of  any  kind — unless 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  metaphysiesi  delivered  by  a 
man  far  too  ingenious  to  be  comprehended  for  above  five 
sentences  {it  a  time,  by  persons  of  their  acmnremeDts  and  ca- 
pajcity,  can  be  called  studying  philosophy.  They  know  sorae^- 
times  a  little  about  chemistry  and  geology,  to  be  sure ;  but 
these  are  studies  in  which  the  proficiency  of  m«re  amateurs 
can  never  be  any  ereat  matter.  They  know  a  very  little  of 
English  history  and  politics-^'-ehoogh  to  enable  them  to  q>ia 
out  a  few  half-hours  of  blarney  in  their  debating  societies. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  all  they 
know,  worthy  of  being  known,  u|H>n  any  subject  of  gener^ 
literature,  politics,  or  philosophy,  is  derived  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  itself;  and  as  they  cannot  do  the  Review  any 
great  service  by  giving  it  back  its  own  materials,  I  conceive 
that  this  work  is  Justin  the  act  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  habits 
of  superficial  acquirement,  and  contenteg  ignorance,  Vbleli  it 
was  short-sighted  enough  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  in 
order  to  serve  its  own  temporary  purposes  among  the  rising 
generation  ofScotland. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  these  young  Whigs 
might  have  begun,  long  ere  this  time,  to  suspect  somewhat  of 
their  own  situation.  They  must  be  quite  aware,  that  they 
have  never  written  a  single  page  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
or  that,  if  they  have  done  so,  their  pages  were  universally 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  lumber  of  the  book;  dontrasting^ 
too,  their  own  unproductive  petulance,  with  the  laborious  and 
fruitful  early  years  of  those  whom  they  worship,  and  in  whcise 
walk  they  would  fain  be  supposed  to  be  Tollowing — it  is  diffi- 

,  cult  to  understand  how  they  happen  to  keep  themselves  so 
free  from  the  qualms  of  conscious  imbecility.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  they  are  au  fbhd  less  conceited  than  they  appear  to  be  ; 
but  certainly,  to  judge  from  externals,  tbeie  never  was  a  more 
self-satisfied  crew  of  young  ignoramuses.  After  being  let  a 
little  into  their  real  character  and  attainments,  I  cannot  sav 
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but  that  I  d^ired  a  oooeiderable  degree  df  amuseoj^Dti  from 
tbe.contempiatioQ  of  their  manners.  As  for  ;beir  talk,  it  it 
such  utter  driveUiog«  the  noQineDt  they  leave  their  text-booksi 
(the  moiDent  they  give  over  quoting,)  that  I  must  own  1  found 
00  great  eutertainment  in  it.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  fine  coun- 
try,  like  Scotland^  a  country  so  rich  in  recollections  of  glo« 
rious  antiquity,  so  rich  in  the  monuments  of  genius,  at  this 
moment  adorned  with  not  a  few  full-grown  living  trees  of 
immortal  frutt— it  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  country  so  devoid  of 
promise  for  her  future  haivest.*  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  soil 
wasting  on  the  nurture  of  this  unproductive  pestilential  un- 
derwood, juices  which*  under  better  dii^ction,  might  give 
breadth  to  the  oak.  and  elevation  to  the  pine. 


The  respectable  elder  Whigs  must,  of  a  'suret}^  feel  very 
sore  upon  this ;  fur  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  can  be 
quite  so  easil;^.  satisfied  with  these  young  gregarii,  as  the 
young  gregarii  are  with  themselves.  I  understand,  accord-* 
ingly,  that  nothing  gives  them  so  much  visible  delight,  as 
the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  revival  6r  talent  among 
their  troops.  When  a  young  Whig  makes  a  tolerable  speech 
at  the  bar,  or  writes  a  tolerable^law-^paper,  or  adventures  to 
confess  liiroself  author  of  a  to1era5le  paragraph  in  a  {iarty 
print — in  short,  when  be  manifests  any  symptom  of  possessing 
better  parts  than  the  confessedly  dull  fellows  around  him, 
there  is  much  rejoicing  in  the  high  places,  a  most  remarkable 
crowing  and  clapping  of  wiog^  in  honour  of  the  rising  lumih- 
ary.  The  young  genius  is  fed  and  Eattenc^for  a  season  i^itb 
poSs  and  praises ;  and,  in  consequence,  of  that  kind  of  do- 
minion, or  prestige,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the  very 
Tories  begin  to  contemplate  him  with  a  little  awe  and  re- 
▼eredce,  as  a  future  formidable  antagoni<^t,  with  whom  it 
may  be  as  well  to  be  upon  some  tolerable  terms  in  private. 
Well'— ^a  yeaf  or  two  zoes  over  his  bead^  and  the  gentus 
has  not  visibly  improved  in  any  thing  except  conceit.  He 
IS  now  an  i^stabiisbed  young  Whig  genius.  If  any  situii- 
ffon  becomes  empty,  which  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to 
fill,  and  if,  notwiqistanding  of  this,  he  is  not  promoted  to  It 
hj  those,  whom,  op  every  occasioni  he  makes  tfa^  object  of 
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his  ignorant  abuse— ^hts  neglect  of  bim  is  talked  of  by  him- 
aeif  and  his  friends,  as  if  it  were  virtually  a  neglect  of  genius 
in  the  abstract ; — with  so  niach  readiness  do  these  good  peo- 
ple enter  into  the  soirit  of  a  personiGcation.  A  Dutch  pain- 
ter could  not  typify  ideal  Beauty  under  a  more  clumsy  and 
heavy  shape,  than  they  sometimes  do  Genius;  nor  are  the 
languishing,  coy,  and  conscious  airs'  of  some  Venus  over  a 
lust-house  at  Scbedam,  a  whit  more  exquisite  yi  their  way, 
than  the  fat  indignant  fatuity  of  some  of  those  neglected  ge* 
niuses  of  Scotland. 

So  many  of  these  geniuses,  however,  have  now  beenpttSed 
up)  and  pushed  up  to  a  little  temporary  reputation,  and  then 
sunk  under  their  own  weight  into  their  own  mud,  that  one 
should  suppose  the  elevators  must  now  be  a  little  weary  of 
exerting  their  mechanical  powers  in  that  way.  Their  situa- 
tion is,  indeed,  almost  as  discouraging  as  that  of  Sisyphus, 
doomed  for  ever  to  struggle  in  vain  against  the  obstmate, 
or,  as  Homer  calls  it,  the  <<  impitdenV*  stone's  alacrUy  m 
sMcing. 

*A»%  nrtflu  wihfik  xvAif  JVta  Amk  mmi^W* 


LETTER  XLIL 

to  the  same.       •* 

JDear  Williams, 

I  trust,  that  among  the  many  liierateurs  of  Edinbui'gby 
there  will  ere  long  be  found  some  person  to  compose  a  foil 
and  detailed  history  of  this  city,  considered  as  a  great  mart  of 
literature.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance,  in  the  whole 
hytory  of  the  world,  of  such  a  mart  existing  and  flourif hing 
in  a  place  not  the  seat  of  a  government,  or  residence  of  a 
court,  or  centre  of  any  very  great  political  interest.  The  on- 
ly place  which  at  all  approaches  to  Edinburgh  in  this  view  h 
Weimar ;  for  the  residence  of  so  small  a  prince  Jis  the  Oraod 
Duke  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conferring  any  thing  like 
what  we  would  understand  by  the  character  of  a  capital. 
But  even  there  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  great  mart 
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oflHeratiire  exists,  or  indeed  existed  even  at  tKe  time  when 
Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  lived  together  under  the  wing 
of  the  palace.  Books  were  written  there  in  abundance,  and 
many  books  were  nominally  published  there ;  but  the  true 
centre  from  which  thejr  were  diffused  oyer  Germany  was  ad* 
wayf  Leipsick. 

Till  within  these  twenty  years,  I  suppose  there  was  no  such 

thing  in  Edinburgh  as  the  great  trade  of  Publishhig.     Now 

and  then  some  volume  of  sermons  or  so  issued  from  the  press 

of  some  Edinburgh  typographer,  and  after  lying  for  aiyear 

ot  two  upon  the  counter  of  some  of  their  booksellers,  was 

dismissed  into  total  oblivion,  as  it  probably  deserved  to  be. 

But  of  all  the  great  literary  men  of  the  last  age,  who  lived 

in  Edinburgh,  Uiere  was  no  one  who  ever  thought  of  publislv- 

ing  his  books  in  Edinburgh. .   The  trade  here  never  aspired 

to  any  thing  beyond  forming  a  very  humble  appendage  of 

understrappers  to  the  trade  of  the  Row^     Even  if  the  name 

of  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  did  appear  upon  a  title-page, 

that  was  only  a  compliment  allowed  him  by  the  courtesy  of 

the  great  London  dealer,  whose  instrument  and  agent  he  was. 

Every  thing  was  conducted  by  the  Northern  Bibliopoles  b 

the  same  timid  spirit  of  which  this  affords  a  specimen.     The 

dolness  of  their  atmosphere  was  never  enlivened  by  one  breath 

of  daring.    They  were  all  petty  retailers^  inhabiting  snug 

shops,  and  making  a  little  money  in  the  most  tedious  and 

uoiform  way  imaginable.    As  for  risking  the  little  money  they 

did  make  upon  aiiy  bold  adventure,  which  might  have  tripled 

the  sum,  or  swept  it  entirely  away,  this  was  a  thing  of  which 

they  had  not  the  most  remote  conception.     In  short,  in  spite 

of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  the  whole  generation  of  lesser 

stars^  who  clustered  a.roond  those  great  luminaries,,  the  spirit 

of  literary  adventure  had  never  aj^roached  the  bibliopoles 

of  Bdioburgh.     They  never  dreamed  of  making  fortunes  for 

(hemaelves,  far  less  of  being  the  means  of  bestowing  fortunes 

upon  others,  by  carrying  on  operations  in  the  large  and  splen* 

did  style  of  mercantile  enterprise. 

The  only  thing  that  eould  be  looked  upon  as  any  invasion 
of  this  quiescent  state  of  matters,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Mirrors,  and  some  other  works  in  the  same  style,  or  by  the 
same  hands,  which  were  published  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Creech, 
then  the  Prince  of  the  Edinburgh  Trade—and  which,  of 
course,  must  have  attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  atten- 


lion  to  him  and  his  shop.    But  Ums  bibUopoIe  was  a  very 
uidifiereDt  master  of  hift.  trade^  and  jva&ted  estirely  the  wit  to 
itake  due  advantage  of  ^*  tbe  goods  the  gods  provided*"    -He 
was  himself  a  literary  character,   and  he  was  always  a  great 
man  in  the  magistracy  of  the  city ;  and  perhaps  he  wooM 
kave  thought  it   beneath  his  dignity' to  be  a  mere  ordinary 
money-making  bookseller.    Not  that  he  had  any  Aversion  to 
aipney-making  ;  on.  the  contrary,  he  was  prodigiously  food 
of  money,  and  indeed  carried  his  love  of  it  in  many  tbia^ 
to  a  ridiculous  extent.     But  he  had  been  trained  in  all  the 
thnid  prejudices  of  the  old  Edinburgh  school  of  booksellers, 
and  not  daring  to  make  money  in  a  bold  and  magnificent  way, 
neither  did  he  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  any  part,  of  what 
he  had  made*     Had  he  possessed  either  the  shrewtloess  or  the 
•pirit  of  ^me  of  his  successors,  there  is  no  question  he  might 
have  set  on  foot  a  fine  race  of  rivalry  among  tbe  literary  men 
aboiit  hittk — a  race,  of  which  the  nitiraate  gains  would  oih 
doubtedly  have   been  greatest  to  himself.    But  be  was  not 
aware  of  tbe  powers  of  that  great  momentnm,  of  which  I  have 
apoken  on  a  former  occasion.     He  never  had  the  sense  to  per* 
«eive  that  his  true  game  lay  in  making  high-sweep  stakes  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  nobody  would  take  the  trouble 
either  of  training  or  running  for  his  courses.     Not  thinking, 
therefore,  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  great  book* 
sellers  of  tbe  metropolis,  in  regard  to  the  stimulatii^  of  lite- 
rary ardour  by  the  weight  of  his  purse,  his  ambition  was  to 
surpass  all  his  own  1)rethren  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  attractions 
of  his  shop — which,  if  the  accoont  I  hear  be  true,  he  mast 
eertainly  have  succeeded  in  rendering  a  very  delightful  loofige^ 
He  had  been  originally  educated  with   a  view  to  the  Kirk, 
and  had  performed,  in  his  younger  days,  a  considerable  pavt 
of  the  grand  toor,  in  quality  of  governor  to  a  yornig  noble- 
man ;  and  he  was  thus  entitled  to  look  upon  himself  as  quite 
s  different  sort  of  person  from  the  ordinary  brothers  of  the 
'  trade.     And  then  h®  could  write  paragraphs  in  the  newaps* 
pers — verse  or  prose,  witty  or  sentimental,  as  mi^ht  snit  the 
dccasion.     Above  all,  he  was  a  wit  and  a  story-teller  of  high 
"eminence-^-one  who  sat  every  day  "  at  good  men's  feasts," 
and  delighted  the  company  with  the  narration  of  hnmoreoa 
incidents,   or  rather   the  dramatic  expositioR  of  hvSHnnoas 
ebaracters.     His  stories  were  not  manj^  and  tiiey  were  ell 
regularly  built,  and  f<Mrsial  things  in  their  way,  bat  the 


.had,  a  yeia  of  pleaaanf ry,  Ihe  iateresrt  of  which  was  not  to  be 
exhausted  wilb  the  novelty  of  the  (ale,  or  ev^n  with  the  novel? 
(y  of  (he  pflftticular  expressions  of  which  he  made  use  in  tellings 
i/.     In  short,  Creech  was  one  of  the  prime  characters  of  the 
place,  and  it  Was  a  necessary  thing  to  go  to  his  shop  every 
BOW  and  then,  and  see  him  there  in  his  glory.    1  have  aeen  » 
priot  ofhiiQ)  which  represents  him  as  a  precise,  intelligent-, 
looking  old  gentleman^  in  s(iff  curls,  and  a  nice  suit  of  black, 
and  having  a  great  air  of  courtly  suavity,  nEiingled  with  not  a 
little  conceit  and  self-importance  in  his  aspect.    But  W — ^p 
who  knew  him  well,  assures  me  that  although  tbi^  print  gives 
bis  features  very  faithfully,  and  in  all  probability  the  air  also 
in  which  be  thought  it  fit  and  proper  to  sit  to  tbepainter,  it 
gives  not  merely  an  badequate,  but  a  perfectly  false  idea  of 
the  relii  character  of  the  mao>     The  spirit  of  fun,  be  tells  me, 
ran  frolicking  thj^ougb  hisT  veins  with  the  blood  that  filled 
them ;  and  there  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  small,  glitterin|; 
grey  eye,  and  a  richness  of  jocularity  in  the  wrinkles  beneatb 
and  around  them,  that  nothing  couid  resist.     It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  person  would  go  through  the  oereqKinial  of 
a  bookseller's  shop  with  something  more  than  mere  deconm* 
At  the  tiine   when  the  periodical  works  I  have  mentioned 
were  in  the  course  of  publication,  it  was  the  Custom  of  many 
of  tiieir  chief  supporters  to  go  and  breakfast  with  Creech,  which 
tfaey  called  attending  Creech's  levee — and  bis  house  was  con- 
renientl^  situated  for  this,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  pariiament-floose,  with  which  then,  as  now,  all  the  literary 
characters  of  Edinburgh  had  a  close  connexbn.    The  plea- 
ant  eonversation  of  the  roan,  and  his  respectable  appearance, 
and  latterly,  perhaps,  bis  high  civic  dignities,  (for  he  was  Lord 
Provost  ere  he  died,)  all  conspired  in  making  Mr.  Creech  m 
person  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  in  no  ordinary  request. 
The  trade  slumbered  on  year  after  year,  in  a  quiet  and  Respect- 
able state  of  inaction,  under  the  auspices  of  a  man  with  whom 
nobody  could  enter  upon  any  competition  in  so  many  import- 
ant  particulars,  till,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  sprung  up  a  new 
tribe  of  authors,  who  bad  tact  enough  to  observe  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  way  in  which  matters  were  going  on,  and  forthwith 
there  sprung  up  a^new  set  of  booksellers,  who  had  the  wit  to 
understand  that  some  great  change  was  about  to  occur,  and  to 
prepare  themselves,  vi  et  armis,  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
ibe  commotion  they  foresaw.     It  h  not  easy  to  discuver  very 
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accurately,  how  much  of  the  merit  of  the  change  belongs  to  the 
nevr  authors  themselves,  and  bow  much  of  it. belongs  to  the 
booksellers.  They  share  the  whole  of  it  between  them,  and 
never  assuredly  was  a  change  so  remarkable,  so  suddenly,  and 
yet  so  efectually  produced.  In  one  moment,  Mr.  Creech  was 
supplanted  in  his  authority.  Till  the  moment  of  his  death,  in- 
deed, he  was  allowed  to  retain  all  manner  of  place,  precedence, 
style,  and  dignity;  but  the  essence  of  his  kingship  was  gone 
—and  the  booksellers  of  Edmburgh,  like  the  MahratU  Na- 
bobs and  Rajahs,  owned  the  sway  of  one  that  bore  not  the 
name  of  Emperor.      ^ 

The  first  manifestUion  of  the  new  stote  of  things  was  no  less 
an  occurrence  than  the  appearance  of  the  first  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^a  thing  which,  wherever  it  might  hava 
occurred,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance, 
and  which  appearing  here,  was  enough  not  only  to  cbang  e 
the  style  of  bookselling,  and  thp  whole  ideas  of  booksellers, 
but  to  produce  almost  as  great  a  revolution  in  minds  not  so 
immediately  interested  in  the  result  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
projectors  of  thisVoumal — both  writers  and  publishers  I 
should  imligine — were  quite  satisfied  that  nothing  could  be 
ddoe  without  abundance  of  money.  Whoever  wrote  for  their 
book  must  submit  to  be  pud  for  doing  so,  because  they  would 
have  no  distinction  of  persons.  But,  indeed,  V  never  heard 
it  suspected,  th^t  any  one  objected  to  receiving  on  the  publi- 
cation of 'an  article,  notonlv  the  honour  of  the  thing,  but  a 
bunch  of  bank-notes  into  the  bargain.  If  a  man  does  not 
*  want  money  himself,  he  always  knows  abundance  of  people 
that  do ;  and,  in  short,  the  root  of  all  evil  is  a  medicament,* 
which  requires  little  sweetening  of  the  cup,  either  to  the  sick 
or  the  sound  pala^. 

The  prodigious  impetus  given  to  the  trade  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  first  application  of  this  wonderful  engine,  has  never 
since  been  allowed  to  lose  any  part  of  its  energy.  The  Re- 
view, in  the  first  place,  of  itself  alone,  has  been  sufficient  U 
keep  all  fear  of  stagnation  far  enough  fropi  the  scene  ip  which 
it  n^akes  its  appearance.  And  from  the  Review,  as  might  well 
have  been  foreseen,  a  kindred  impulse  has  been  continually 
carried  on  in  every  region  of  the  literary  world — but  most  of 
all  into  the  heart  of  the  literature  and  the  notions  of  the  lite* 
rary  men  of  Edinburgh.  Very  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Review,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  began  to  be  an  au- 
thor ;  and  even  without  the  benefit  of  its  example,  it  is  proba- 
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lile  that  be  would  b&ve  seen  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
similar  course  of  procedure.  However  this  might  have  been, 
ever  «nce  that  time  the  !Cdinburgb  Reviewers  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Scott  have  between  them  furnished  the  most  acceptable 
food  for  the  reading  public,  both  in  and  out  of  Scotland — 
but  no  doubt  most  exclusively  and. efTtctually  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  both  have  always  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  making  the  reading  public  pay  hand- 
somely for  their  gratification,  through  their  fore-speakers, 
interpreters, .  and  purveyors,  the  booksellers.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  omit  mentioning  4rhat  I  firmly  believe, 
that  the  efforts — even  the  joint  efforts  of  lliese  great  authors, 
would  not  have  availed  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which 
they  bare  in  reality  reached,  had  t£(ey  not  been  so  fortuate  as 
to  meet  with  a  dregree  of  ardour  and  of  tact,  quite  correspon-^ 
dent  to  their  own,  among  the  new  race  of  booksellers,  who 
bad  started  into  life  along  with  themselves— above  all,  in  Mr. 
Constable,  the  original  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review-*-^ 
the  publisher  of  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  works,  and,  witho.ut 
doubt,  by  far  the  greatest  publisher  Scotland  bais  ever  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  person  is  deserving  of  infinite 
credit  for  the  share  he  has  haa  in  changing  the  whole  aspect 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  seat  of  literary  merchandize— and<  in 
truth,  making  it,  instead  of  no  literary  mart  at  all,  a  greater 
one  than  almost  any  other  city  in  Europe.  What  a  singular 
contrast  does  the  present  state  of  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  afford,  when  compared  with  what  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  as  existing  in  the  days  of  the 
Creeches !  Instead  of  Scotch  authors  sending  their  works  to 
be  published  by  London  booksellers,  there  is  nothing  more 
common  now*a-days,  than  to  hear  of  English  authors  send- 
ing down  their  books  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  published  in  a 
city,  than  which  Memphis  or  Palmyra  coula  scarcely  have 
appeared  a  more  absurd  place  of  publication  to  any  English 
author  thirty  years  ago.  One  that  has  not  examined  into  the 
matter,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  believe  bow  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  clasisical  works  of  English  literature,  pub- 
lished in  our  age,  have  made  their  first  appearance  on  the 
counters  of  the  Edinburgh  Booksellers.  But  we  all  know 
the  practical  result  of  this,  videlicet,  that  at  this  moment  an 
Edinburgh  title-page  is  better  than  almost  any  London  one — 
and  carries  a  greater  authority  along  with  it.    For  mv  part, 
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ir  ever  I  should  take  it  into  my  head  to  publish  a  book,  I 
should  most  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  get  it  published  in 
EJinburgb.  No. book  can  be  published  there,  and  totally 
neglected.  In  so  small  a  town,  in  spile  of  the  quantity  of 
books  published  in  it,  the  publication  of  a  new'  book  is  quite 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  person,  and  if  it  has  the 
least  interest,  to  be  talked  of  in  company.  If  the  book  be  a 
very  interesting  one  in  any  way,  its  popularity  extends  with 
the  most  wonderful  rapidity — and,  ere  a  few  days  have  etapsed, 
the  snow-ball  has  grown  so  targe,  that  it  can  be  hurted  to  a 
distance  with  tteady  and  certain  assuranee  of  hitting  ita 
mark.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  consequences  of  the  fre** 
qyency  with  which  all  this  has  occurred,  that  the  imprimatur 
of  an  Edinburgh  Bookseller  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
with  so  much  habitual  respect  even  in  the  south.  This  » 
surely  a  very  remarkable  change;  and,  for  all  that  I  can 
bear,  both  authors  and  booksellers  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Tiothing  more  than  the  genuine  sagacity  of  the  one  indivi- 
dual I  have  mentioned.  I  believe  it  should  also  be  observed, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  press  of  Ballantyne,  at  the  very 
same  instant,  almost,  as  the  commencement  of  the  Review, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  helped 
to  push  on  Scottish  publications,  or,  indeed,  Scottish  litera- 
ture. Before  that  press  was  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  told, 
nobody  could  venture  a  book  to  be  printed  in  Edinburgh; 
afterwards,  the  Edinburgh  press  gained  the  same  sort  of 
celebrity  as  the  Edinburgh  title-pages. 

One  of  the  first  things  1  do,  whenever  I  come  to  any  town, 
is  to  make  a  round  of  visits  to  a)l  the  principal  bookseller's 
shops.  I  think  tbey  are  by  far  the  most  amusing  lounges 
ia  tbe  world — picture-galleries  a«d  promenades  they  beat 
all  to  nothing,  f  am  fond  of  all  kinds  of  bookseller's  shops; 
I  icarcely  know  which  I  would  prefer  to  have  were  I  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  only ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  had  in  tbe  utmost  per- 
fection, or  very  nearly  so,  in  Edinburgh.  The  booksellers 
themselves^  in  the  first  place,  are  a  race  of  men,  in  regard  ta 
whom  I  have  always  felt  a  particular  interest  and  curiosity. 
They  are  never  for  a  moment  confounded  in  my  mind  wim 
any  other  class  of  shop-keepers  or  traffickers.  Their  mer- 
chandize is  the  noblest  in  the  world ;  the  wares  to  which  they 
invite  your  attention  are  not  fineries  for  the  back,  or  luxuries 
for  the  belly — the  inward  man  is  what  they  aspire  to  clothe 
and  feedj  and  the  food  and  raiment  they  bfler  are  tempt 
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itfg  tbiags*  Tbey  have  whole  sbelres  loaded  with  wisdom 
and  if  you  want  wit,  they  have  drawer-fulls  of  it  at  eveiy 
comer.  Go  in  grave  or  merry,  sweet  or  sour,  seutiniental  ot 
sarcastic,  there  is  po  fear  these  cunuiog  merchants  can  pro- 
duce an  article  perfectly  to  your  mind.  It  is  ioipossiblp  that 
this  aoble  traffics  should  not  communicate  something  of  its 
essential  nobility  to  those  continually  engaged  in  it.  Can  a 
man  put  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  Marmion,  or  Waver- 
ley,  or  Old  Mortality,  or  Childe  Harold,  without  gaining 
something  from  this  distinction — i  do  not  mean  in  his  purse 
merely,  but  in hb  person  f  The  supposition  is  absurd,  xour 
bookseller,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  in  many  respecter, 
always  smells  of  the  shop — ^and  that  which  is  a  sarcasm, 
when  said  of  any  other  man,  is  the  highest  of  compliments 
when  applied  to  him.  In  the  way  of  bis  trade,>  moreover,  hie 
must  continually  come  into  contact  with  customers  and  em- 
ployers, of  a  class  quite  superior  to  those  who  frequent  any 
other  sliop  in  the  street — ^yes,  pr  ware- house  or  counting- 
house  either.  His  talk  is  not  with  the  ignorant  brute  multi- 
tude, but  with  the  elite  of  the  Genwi  Humanum^  the  Prima 
Viroruttif  as  Lucretius  hath  it — ^the  wise  and  the  witty  ones 
of  the  earth.  Instead  of  haggling  over  the  counter  with  a 
smooth-faced  Miss  or  jRaster,  about  some  piece  of  foppish 
finery,  or  disputing  with  some  rude,  boisterous,  coarse- mind- 
ed dealer  about  casks  or  tuns,  or  ship-loads  of  rum,  sugar,  or 
timber — ^the  bibliopole  retires  into  some  sequestered  little 
ytok-a-wwd  nook,  and  seats  himself  beside  some  serious 
and  refined  author,  or  more  serious  and  more  refined  author- 
ess, to  decide  or  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  some  infant 
tragedy,  epic  poem,  sermon,  or  romance — or  he  takes  hjs 
stand  in  the  centre  of  his  outer  court,  and  publishes  to  tl^e 
Gentiles,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  praises  of  some  new  pub- 
lication gone  forth,  or  about  to  go  forth,  from  his  penetralia, 
to  tbe  illumination  of  the  world.  What  an  air  of  intelligence 
is  breathed  upon  this  man,  from  the  surface  of  the  universe  in 
which  be  moves !  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  bookseller  to  be  de- 
void of  taste  and  knowledge — some  flavour  at  least — as  it  is 
for  a  collier  to  have  a  white  skin  or  a  miller  to  want  one. 

And  then  their  claim  to  our  respect  is  hereditary  as  well 
as  personal.  .  ^  Noble  of  a  noble  stem,"  they  are  represe^i- 
tatives  of  worthies  long  since  dead  and  sepulchred,  whose 
names  and  achievements  are  still  fresh  in  all  men's  recolleo- 
f fdn*     "What  a  world  of  associations  are  clustered  about  the 
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bare  naroa  of  any  one  of  the  grdat  bibliopoles  of  days  long 
since  departed!  Curll — whom  Swift  tormented — tbe  auda- 
cious, booked-nosed  Edmund  Curll !  old  Jacob  Tonson,  with 
his  squint  and  his  "  two  left  legs^^^and  Lintot,  wiib  his 
orange-tawney  waistcoat,  and  bis  grey  ambling  ponej,  who 
hinted  to  Mr.  Pope  how  easy  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him  to 
turn  one  of  Horace's  Odes,  as  tbey  were  walking  their  horses 
up  a  little  bill  on  tbe  Windsor  road.  How  green  is  the  me- 
mory of  these  did  "  Fathers  of  tbe  Row  !"  They  will  flourish 
a  hundred  years  hence  as  brightly  as  they  dio  now,  and 
not  less  brightly,  because  perhaps  another  group  or  two  of 
descendants  may  have  "  climbed  the  ascent  of  that  myste- 
rious tower,*^  and  have  left  kindred  names  behind  them  to 
bourgeon  with  kindred  blossoms ! 

But  the  interest  one  feels  about  the  person  of  a  bookseller, 
is  not  sustained  by  fantasies  and  associations  alone.  I  'should 
like  to  know  where  it  is  that  a  man  picks  up  so  much  in- 
teresting information  about  most  interesting  subjects,  io  sa 
Very  easy  a  way,  as  by  loungine  for  half-an-bour  in  a  book- 
seller's shop.  It  is  in  a  city  wuat  the  barber^s  shop  ii  in  a 
\nllage — ^the  centre  and  focus  of  all  information  concerning 
the  affairs  of  men — ^ihe  ar^na  for  aII  disputation — the  stage 
for  all  display.  It  is  there  that  the  sybil  i  ame  sits  scattering 
her  oracular  leaves  to  all  the  wiads  of  heaven  ;  but  I  canoot 
add  with  the  poet, 

*'  Umile  in  tanta  gloria, 

Coverta  gta  dello  profetico  nemboi" 

The  bookseller  is  the  confidant  of  his  customers — ^be  is  the 
first  to  bear  the  rumour  of  the  morning,  and  he  watches  it 
through  all  the  stages   of  its   swelling,   till  it  bursts  in  tbe 

evening.     He   knows   Mr.  's  opinion  of  Lord  — — 's 

speech,  sooner  than  any  man  in  town.  He  has  tbe  best  Sn« 
formation  upon  all  the  in  futuros  of  the  world  of  letters  ;  he 
has  already  had  one  or  two  peeps  of  the  first  canto  of  a 
poem  not  yet  advertised — he  has  a  proof  sheet  of  the  next 
new  novel  in  his  pocket ;  and  if  you  will  but  promise  to  be 
discreet,  you  may  "  walk  backwards,'*  or  walk  up  stairs  for 
a  moment,  and  he  will  show  it  you.  Are  these  things  of  no 
Talue  ?  They  may  seem  so  to  you  among  the  green  hitla  of 
Cardigan ;  but  they  are  very  much  the  reverse  to  me  among 
th^  dnsty  streets  of  London — or  here  in  Edinburgh.  I  do 
love,  from  my  soul,  to  catch  even  the  droppings  of  the  pre- 
cious cup  of  knowledge. 
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To  read  books  when  ehey  are  upon  every  table^  and  to  talk 
of  tbem  when  nobody  is  silent  about  theai,>are  rather  vulgar 
accomplishoientB,  and  objects  of  vulgar  ambition.  I  like  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  world — I  like  both  to  see  sooner  and 
to  see  farther  than  my  neighbours*  While  others  are  con- 
tented to  sit  in  the  pit,  and  gape  and  listen  hi  wonder  upon 
whatever  is  shown  or  uttered,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  I 
am  permitted  to  go  behind  the  scenes — to  see  the  actors  be- 
fore they  walk  upon  the  stage,  and  examine  the  machinery  of 
the  thunder  before  its  springs  are  set  in  motion. 

In  my  next  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  bookseller's  shops 
of  Edinburgh* 

P-M. 
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to  the  same. 
Dear  Williams, 

The  importance  of  the  Whigs  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review*  added  to  the  great  enterprise  and  exten- 
sive general  business  of  Mr.  Constable,  have,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  rendered  the  shop  of  this  bookseller  by  far  the 
roost  busy  scene  in  the  BibliopoKc  world  of  the  North.  It 
is  situated  in  the  High-Street,  in  the  midst  of  the  Old  Town, 
where^  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Booksellers 
are  still  to  be  found  lingering  (as  the  majority  of  then*  London 
brethren  also  do)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  old  haunts 
to  which  long  custom  has  attached  their  predilections.  On 
entering,  one  sees  a  place  by  no  means  answering,  either  in 
point  of  dimensions,  or  in  point  of  ornament,  to  the  notbn 
one  might  have  been  apt  to  form  of  the  shop  firom-which  so 
many  mighty  works  are  every  day  issuing — a  low  dusky 
chamber,  inliabited  by  a  few  clerks,  and  lined  with  an  assort- 
ment of  unbound  books  and  stationery^ntirely  devoid  of 
all  those  luxurious  attractions  of  sofas  and  sofa-tables,  and. 
books  of  prints,  &c.  &c.  which  one  meets  with  in  the  superb 
nursery  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  Albemarle-Street,  The 
Bookseller  himself  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  his 
premises ;  he  prefers  to  sit  in  a  chamber  immediately  above, 
where  he  can  proceed  in  his  own  work  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  incessant  cackle  of  the  young  Whigs  who  lounge  be- 
low; and  where  few  casual  visiters  are  admitted  to  enter  his 
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presence,  except  the  more  important  memberft  of  the  giftat 
Whig  corporation^ — Reviewers  either  in  e88€f  or,  at  least,  sup- 
posed to  be  so  in  po^se — contributors  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica—- and  the  more  obscure  editora 
and  supporters  of  the  innumerable  and  more  obscure  periodi- 
cal works,  of  which  Mr.  Constable  i^  the  publisher.  The 
bookseller  is  himself  a  good-looking  man,  apparently  about 
forty — very  fat  in  his  person,  but  with  a  face  with  good  lines, 
and  a  fine  healthy  complexion.  He  is  one  of  the  most  jolly- 
looking  members  of  the  trade  I  ever  saw ;  and  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  courtly  in  his  address.  One  thing 
that  is  remarkable  about  him,  and  indeed  very  distinguish- 
ingly  so,  is — his  total  want  of  that  sort  of  critical  jabber,  of 
which  n^ost  of  his  brethrea  are  so  profuse,  and  of  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  me  rather  fond  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Con- 
stable is  too  much  of  a  bookseller,  to  thbk  it  at  all  necessary 
that  he  should  appear  to  be  knowing  in  the  merits  of  books. 
His  business  is  to  publish  books,  and  to  sell  them ;  he  leaves 
the  work  of  examining  them  before  they  are  published,  and 
criticising  them  afterwards,  to  others,  who  have  more  leisure 
on  their  hands  than  he  has.  One  sees  in  a  moment  that  he 
has  reduced  his  business  to  a  most  strictly  business-like  regu- 
larity of  system;  and  that  of  this  the  usual  cant  of  book- 
shop disquisition  forms  po  part — like  a  great  wholesale  mer- 
chant, who  does  not  by  any  means  think  it  necessary  to  be 
the  taster  of  his  own  wines.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  in  the  end  the  wisest  course  a  great  publisher  can 
pursue*  Here,  at  least,  is  one  sufficiently  striking  instance  of 
Its  success. 

If  one  be  inclined,  however,  for  an  elegant  shop,  and 
abundance  of  gossip,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cmss  the  street, 
and  enter  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Manners  and  Miller — ^tbe  tme 
louneing-place  of  the  bluestockings,  and  literary  beaa- 
monde  of  the  Northern  meiropolis.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  inviting  than  the  external  appearance  of  this  shop, 
or  more  amusing,  if  one  is  in  the  proper  lounging  humour, 
than  the  scene  of  elegant  trifling  which  is  exhibited  within.  At 
the  door  you  are  received  by  one  or  other  of  the  partners, 
probably  the  second  mentioned,  who  has  perhaps  been  hand- 
ing some  fine  lady  to  her  carriage,  or  is  engaged  in  convei^ 
sation  with  some  fine  gentleman,  about  to  leave  the  shop 
after  bis  daily  half-hour's  visit.  You  are  then  condurtca 
through  a  light  and  spacious  anti-room,  full  of  clerks  aod 
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apprSDtices,  and  adorned  with  a  few  busts  and  prints,  intd 
the  back-«bop,  which  is  a  perfect  bijotL  Its  wails  are  covered 
with  mil  the  most  elegant  books  in  fa^ionable  request,  ar* 
rayed  in  the  most  loxurioos  clothing  of  Turkey  and  Russia 
leather,  red,  blue,  and  green — and  protected  by  glass  fold*^ 
iB^  doors,  from  the  intrusion  even  of  the  little  dust  which 
might  be  supposed  to  threaten  them,  in  a  placi*  kept  so  deli-^ 
cately  trim.  The  grate  exhibits  either  a  fine  blazing  fire,  or, 
in  its  place,  a  beaatiAil  fresh  bush  of  hawthorn,  stuck  all 
oyer  with  roses  and  Klles,  as  gay  as  a  Maypole.  The  centre 
of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  table,  covered  with  the  Maga- 
aunes  and  Reviews  of  the  month,  the  papers  of  the  day,  thd 
last  books  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  innumerable  books 
of  scenery — ^those  beautiful  books  which  transport  one's  eye 
in  a  moment  into  the  heart  of  Savoy  or  Itaiy-^-or  that  still 
more  beautiful  one,  which  presents  us  with  exquisite  repre- 
sentations of  the  old  castles  and  romantic  skies  of  Scotland, 
over  whose  forms  and  hues  of  native  majesty,  a  new  atmos^ 
phere  of  maaical  interest  has  just  been  diffused  by  the  poeti* 
cal  pencil  of  Turner — Themson-— or  Williams.  Upon  the 
leaves  of  these  books,  or  such  as  these,  a  groope  of  the  most 
elegant  younc  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  may  proba- 
bly be  seen  feasting,  or  seeming  to  feast  their  eyes;  while 
encomiums  due  to  their  beauties  are  mingled  up  in  the  same 
whisper  with  compliments  still  more  interesting  to  beauties, 
no  doubt,  still  more  divine*  In  one  comer,  perhaps,  some 
haughty  blue-stocking,  with  a  volume  of  Campbell's  Speci- 
mens, or  Dr.  Clarke's  Scandinavia,  or  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinbui^b  Review,  or  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  her 
hand,  may  be  observed  launching  ever  and  anon  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain  upon  the  less  intellectual  occupation  of  her 
neighbours,  and  toen  returning  with  a  new  knitting  of  her 
brows  to  ber  own  pa$dlo  majora.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
Bookaeller  himself  moves  about  doing  the  honours  of  the 
place,  with  the  same  unwearied  gallantry  and  politeness — 
now  mingling  his  smiles  with  those  of  the  triflers,  and  now 
listening  %vith  earnest  civility  to  the  dissertation,  commen- 
datory or  reprpbatory,  of  the  more  philosophic  fair.  One 
sees,  in  a  moment,  that  this  is  not  a  great  publishing  shop ; 
such  weighty  and  laborious  business  would  put  to  flight  ^11 
the  loves  and  graces  that  hover  in  the  perfumed  atmosphere 
of  the  place.  A  novel,  or  a  volume  of  pathetic  sermons,  or 
pretty  poems,  might  be  tolerated,  but  that  is  (he  utmost.    To 
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select  the  most  delicate  vianck  Trom  the  great  TeaM  of  Uie 
Cadells,  Murrays,  Baldwins,  GoDstables,  aod  Blackwoods, 
and  arrange  and  dispose  the  in  so  as  to  eaeite  the  delicate  ap- 
petite of  the  fine  fastidious  tew — such  is  the  object  and  such 
the  art  of  the  great  Hatchard  of  Bdinburgh.  This  shop 
seems  to  have  a  prodigious  flow  of  retail  bu^^iness,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  not  less  lucrative  to  the  bookseller  than  delightful  to 
his  guests.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  successor  of  Provost  Creech, 
in  something  of  his  wit,  and  many  of  his  stories,  and  fa  all 
his  lov^  of  good  cheer  and  good  humour,  and  may  certainly 
be  looked  upon  as  the  favourite  bibliopole  of  almost  all  but 
the  writers  of  books.  He  ought,  however,  to  look  to  hit 
dignity,  for  I  can  perceive  that  he  is  likely  to  have  ere  long 
a  dangerous  rival  in  a  more  juvenile  bookseller,  whose  shop 
Is  almost  close  to  his  own — Mr.  Peter  i{ill.  This  youog  gen* 
tieman  inhabits  at  present  a  long  and  dreary  shop,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  groupe  of  fine  ladies  or  gentlemen 
could  assemble,  selon  les  regies;  but  he  talks  of  removing  to 
the  New  Town^  and  hints,  not  obscurely,  that  Mr.  Miller 
may  soon  see  all  the  elegancies  of  his  boudoir  thrown  info 
shade  by  an  equally  elegant  salon^ 

Mr.  Hill  and  you,  my  good  fellow,  would  hit  it  to  a  hair ; 
for,  while  his  forenoons  are  past  in  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  a  flourishing  concern,  his  genteel  and 
agreeable  manners  have  made  him  a  universal  favourite  with 
every  body,  so  that  one  frequiently  meets  with  him  at  evening 
parties,  when  <<  it  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise ;"  and  I  de- 
clare to  you,  that  you  never  beard  a  sweeter  pipe.  Our 
friend  Tom  ^loore  himself  is  no  whit  his  superior. 

As  for  shops  of  old  books,  classics,  black-letter,  foreign 
literature,  and  the  like,  I  was  never  in  any  great  town  which 
possesses  so  few  of  them  as  this.  It  might  indeed  be  guessed, 
that  her  riches  in  this  way  Kould  not  be  great,  after  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  you  of  the  state  of  scholarship  among  the 
literateurs  of  the  North.  There  is,  however,  one  shop  of  this 
sect,  which  might  cut  a,  very  respectable  figure,  even  in  places 
where  attainments  of  another  kind  are  more  in  request ;  and 
I  confess  I  have  visited  this  shop  more  frequently,  and  with 
more  pleasure,  than  any  of  its  more  fashionable  neighbours 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  College,  and  consequently  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  all  the  fashionable  promenades  and  lounges  ;  bntj 
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indeed,  for  any  thing  I  have  seen,  it  is  not  much  frequented 
ei*en  by  (he  young  gentlemen  of  the  Universify.     The  daily 
Ttsjtersof  Mr.  Laing,  (for  that  18  the  namevof  its  proprietor,) 
seem  rather  to  be  a  few  scattered  individuals  of  various  classes 
and  professions,  among  whom,  in   spite  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  place,  some  love  of  classical  learn- 
ing is  still  found  to  linger — retired  clergymen,  and  the  like, 
who  make  no  great  noise  in    the  world,  and,  indeed,  are 
scarcely  known  to  exist  by  the  most  part  even  of  the  literary 
people  of  Edinburgh.     The  shop,  notwithstanding,  is  a  re* 
markably  neat  and  comfortable  one,  and  even  a  lady  might 
lounge  in  it,  without  having  her  eye  offended,  or  her  gown 
soiled.     It  consists  of  two  apartments,  which  are  both  com* 
pletely  furnished  with  valuable   editions  of  old  authors,  and 
I  assure  you,  the  antique  vellum  bindings,  or  oak  boards  of 
these  ponderous  folios,  are  a  very  refreshing  sight  to  me, 
after  visiting  the  gaudy  and  brilliant  stores  of  such  a  shop 
as  that  I  have  just  described*     Mr.  Laing  is  a  quiet,  sedate 
looking oldgentleman,  who,  although  he  has  contrived  to  make 
himself  very  rich  in  his  business,  has  still  the  air  of  being 
somewhat  dissatisfied,  that  so  much  more  attention  shpuld  be 
paid  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  flimsy  novelties  of  the  day, 
than  to.  the  solid  and  substantial  articles  which  bis  magazine 
displays.    But  his  son  is  the  chief  enthusiast — indeed,  he  is 
by  far  the  most  genuine  specimen  of  the  true  old-fashioned 
bibliopole  that  I  ever  saw  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  young 

man.     My  friend   W has  a  prodigious  liking  for  him, 

which  originated,  I  l>eUeve,  in  their  once  meeting  casually  in 
Rotterdam,  and  travelling  together  over  most  part  of  Hoi* 
land  in  the  Treckschuyt — and,  indeed,  this  circumstance  has 

been  expressly  alluded   to  by  W in  one  of  his  poems. 

Here  W commonly  spends  one  or  two  hours  every  week 

he  is  in  Edinburgh,  turning  over,  in  company  with  his  young 
friend,  all  the  Alduses,  and  Elzevirs,  and  Wynkin  de  Wordes, 
and  Caxtons  in  the  collection,  nor  does  he  often  leave  the 
shop,  without  being  tempted  to  take  some  little  specimen  of 
its  treasures  borne  with  him.  I  also,  although  my  days  of 
bibliomania  are  long  since  over,  have  been  occasionally  in- 
duced to  transgress  my  self-denying  rule.  I  have  picked  up 
various  curious  things  at  a  pretty  cheap  rate — and  one  bopk 
in  particular,  of  which  I  shall  beg  your  acceptance  when  we 
meet ;  but  at  present  I  won't  tell  you  what  it  is.    Diavid  Laing 

33 
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is  still  a  very  young  man  j  but  W tells  me,  (and  so  far 

as  I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  be  is  quite  correct  in  doing  so,] 
tbat  he  po^'sesses  a  truly  wond*  rrul  degree  oF  skill  and  know- 
ledge in  almost  all  departments  of  bibliography.  Since 
Lunn's  death,  he  says,  he  does  not  think  there  is  any  of  the 
booksellers  in  London  superior  to  him  in  this  way,  and  be 
often  advises  bim  to  transfer  the  shop  and  ail  its  treasures 
thitber.  But  1  suppose  Mr.  Laing  has  very  good  reasons 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  iq  adopting  any  such  advice.  He  pub- 
lishes a  catalogue  aln>ost  every  year,  and  thus  canies  pn  a 
yery  extensive  trade  with  all  parts  of  tbe  island.  Besides, 
miserable  as  i^  tbe  general  condition  of  old  learning  in  Scot- 
land, there  is  still,  I  suppose,  abundant  occasion  for  one 
bookseller  of  this  kind ;  and,  I  believe,  be  has  no  rival  in 
tbe  whole  country.  For  my  part,  if  I  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
I  would  go  to  bis  shop  every  now  and  then,  were  it  only  to 
be  put  so  much  in  mind  of  the  happy  hours  we  used  to  spend 
together  long  ago  at  Mr.  Parker's. 

This  old  gentleman  and  bis  son  are  distinguished  by  their 
classical  taste,  in  regard  to  other  things  beside  book5 — ^and 
among  tbe  rest,  in  regard  to  wines — a  subject  touching  wbick 
it  is  fully  more  easy  for  them  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
knowing  ones  of  Edinburgh.     They  give  an  annual  dinner 

to  W ,  and  he  carried  me  with  bim  the  ether  day  to  one 

of  these  anniversaries.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  luxurious 
display.  We  bad  claret  of  the  most  exquisite  La-Fitte  flavour, 
which  foamed  in  the  glass  like  the  cream  of  straw-berries, 
and  went  down  as  cool  as  tbe  nectar  6f  Olympus.    David 

and  W entertained  us  with  an  infinite  variety  of  stories 

about  George  Buchanan,  the  Admirable  Crichtonrus,  and  all 
tbe  more  forgotten  heroes  of  the  Deliciae  Poetarum  Scotorum* 
What  precise  share  of  the  pleasure  might  be  due  to  tbe  claret, 
and  what  to  their  stories,  I  shall  not  venture  to  inquire  ;  but 
I  have  rarely  spent  an  evening  more  pleasantly, 

P.M. 

P.  S.  They  are  also  very  curious  in  sherry. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

to  the  same. 

Deab  David, 

The  only  great  louoging  book-ahop  in  the  New  Town  of 
Edinbureb  is  Mr.  Blackwood's.  The  prejudice  in  Tavour  of 
slicking  By  the  Old  Town  was  so  strong  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  trade,  that  when  this  bookseller  intimated  a  few 
years  ago  bis  purpose  of  remuring  to  the  New,  his  ruin  was 
immediately  prophesied  by  not  a  few  of  bissa^cious  brethren. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  his  intentions,  and  speedily  took 
possession  of  a  large  and  airy  suite  of  rooms  in  Prince's 
Street,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  notable  con- 
fectioner, and  whose  thresbbold  was  therefore  familiar  enough 
to  all  the  frequenters  of  that  superb  promenade.  There  it 
was  that  this  enterprising  bibliopole  hoisted  bis  standard,  and 
prepared  at  once  for  action.  Stimulated,  I  suppose,  by  the 
example  and  success  of  John  Murray,  whose  agent  he  is,  he 
determined  to  make,  if  possible,  Prince's  Street  to  the  High- 
Street,  what  the  other  has  made  Albemarle  Street  to  the 
Row. 

This  shop  is  situated  very  near  my  hotel ;  so  Mr.  W 

carried  me  into  it  almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  in 
Edinburgh;  indeed,  I  asked  him  to  da  so,  for  the  noise  made 
even  in  London  about  the  Chaldee  MS.,  and  some  other 
things  in  the  Magazine,  bad  given  me  some  curiosity  to  see 
the  intrepid  publisher  of  these  things,  and  the  probable  scene 

of  their  concoction.     W has  contributed   a  variety  of 

poems,  chiefly  ludicrous,  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Miscellany ; 
so  that  he  is  of  course  a  mighty  favourite  with  tbe  proprietor, 
and  I  could  not  have  made  my  introduction  under  better  aus- 
pices tban  his. 

Tbe  length  of  vista  presented  to  one  on  entering  the  shop, 
has  a  very  imposing  effect ;  for  it  is  carried  back,  room  after 
roono,  through  various  gradations  or  light  and  shadow,  till 
the  eye  cannot  trace  distinctly  tbe  outline  of  any  object  in 
tbe  furthest  distance.  First,  there  is  as  usual  a  spacious  place 
set  apart  for  retail  bnsiness,  and  a  numerous  detachment  of 
young  clerks  and  apprentices  to  wbose  management  that  im-. 
portent  department  of  the  concern  is  intrusted.  Then  you 
save  an  elegant  oval  saloon,  lighted  from  tbe  roof,  where 
ToaricMls  groupes  of  loungers  and  literary  dilettanti  are  en- 
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gaged  in  looking  at,  or  criticising  among  theinselres,  the 

fiublications  just  arrived  by  that^  day's    coach  from  town. 
D  such  critical  colloquteSi  the  voice  of  the  bookseller  him- 
self may  ever  and  anon  be  heard  mingling  the.  broad  and 
unadulterated  notes  of  its  Auld  Reekie  music ;  for»  unless 
occupied  in  the  recesses  of  the  premises  with  some  other  busi- 
nessy  it  is  here  that  he  has  his  usual  station.    He  is  a  nimble 
active  looking  man  of  middle  age,  and  moves  about  from 
pne  comer  to  another  with  great  alacrity,  and   apparently 
under  the  influence  of  high  animal  spirits.     His  complexioQ 
is  very  sanguineous,  but  nothing  can  be  more  inteliigenty 
keen,  and  sagacious,  than  the  expression  of  the  whole  phy- 
siognomy ;  above  alt,  the  grey  eyes  and  eye-brows  as  full  of 
loco-motion  as  those  of  Catalani.    The  remarks  he  makes, 
are,  in  general,  extremely  acute — much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  those  of  any  members  of  the  trade  I  ever  heard  speak 
upon  such  topics.    The  shrewdness  and  decision  of  the  man 
can,  however,  stand  in  need  of  no   testimony  beyond  what 
his  own  conduct  has  afforded — above  all,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  Magazine,  (the  conception  of  which,  I  am  as- 
jsured,  was  entirely  his  own,)  and  the  subsequent  energy  with 
which  he  has  supported  it  through  every  variety  of  good  and 
evil  fortune.    It  would  be  very  unfair  to  lay  upon  his  shoul- 
ders any  portion  of  the  blame  which  particular  parts  of  his 
book  may  nave  deserved  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dieny  that  be 
is  well  entitled  to  a  large  share  in  whatever  merit  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  due  to  the  erection  of  a  work,  founded,  in  the 
main,  upon  good  principles  both  political  and  religious,  in  a 
city  where  a  ivork  upon  such  principles  must  have  been  more 
wanted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  difficult,  than  inaoy  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

After  I  had  been  introduced  in  due  form,  and  we  had  stood 
for  about  a  couple  of  minutes  in  this  place,  the  bookseller  drew 

Mr.  W aside,  and  a  whispering  conversation  commenced 

between  them,  in  the  course  of  which,  although  I  bful  no  in*^ 
tention  of  being  a  listener,  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  that 
nw  own  name  was  frequently  mentioned.  On  the  condusioD 
of  it,  Mr.  Blackwood  approached  me  with  a  look  of  tenfold 
kindness,  and  requested  me  to  walk  with  him  into  the  interior 
of  his  premises — all  of  which,  he  was  pleased  to  add,  he  was 
desirous  of  showing  to  me.  I  of  course  agreed,  and  followed 
him  through  various  turnings  and  windings  into  a  very  smalL 
closet,  furnished  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  chairs  and  a 
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vritiog-table.  We  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  this  place^  which^ 
by  the  way,  bad  certainly  something  very  mysterions  in  its 
aspect,  than  Mr.  Blackwood  began  at  once  with  these  words ; 
— ^*  Well,  Dr.  Morris,  have  you  seen  bur  last  Nun^ber  f  Is  it 
not  perfectly  glorious  ? — ^My  stars !  Doctor  1  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it*  We  are  beating  the  Reviews  all  to  nothing — and» 
as  to  the  other  Magazines,  they  are  such  utter  trash"*— To 
this  1  replied  shortly,  that  I  had  seen  and  been  very  much 
amused  with  the  last  number  of  his  Magazine — ^intimating^ 
however,  by  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  of  loiS:,  that  I  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  cany  my  admiration  quite  to  the  height 
be  seemed  to  think  reasonable  and  due.  He  observed  nothing 
of  this,  however ;  or  if  he  did,  did  not  choose  I  should  see  that 
it  was  so—**  Dr.  Morris  i"  said  he,  '*you  must  really  be  a  con- 
tributor— WeVe  a  set  of  wild  fellows  about;  we  are  much 
in  want  of  a  few  sensible  intelligent  writers,  like  you,  sir,  to 
counterbalance  them— and  then  what  a  fine  field  you  would 
have  in  Wales — quite  untouched — a  perfect  Potosi.  But  any 
thing  you  like,  sir — only  do  contribute.  It  is  a  shame  for 
any  man  that  dislikes  whiggery  and  infidelity  not  to  assist  us. 
Do  give  us  an  article.  Doctor,'^ 

Such  an  appeal  was  not  easily  to  be  resisted :  so,  before 
coming  away,  1  promised,  bondfidet  to  comply  with  hie(  re- 
quest.     I  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  indeed,  were  it  only  to 

please  my  friend  W ,  who,  although  by  no  means  a  bigot* 

ted  admirer  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  is  resolved  to  sup- 
port it  as  far  as  he  conveniently  can, — merely  and  simply,  be- 
cause  it  opposes,  on  all  occasions,  what  he  calls  the  vile  spi- 
rit of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Besides,  from  every  thing  I 
have  since  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  I  cannot  but 
feel  a  most  friendly  disposition  toward  him.  He  has  borne,r 
without  shrinking,  much  shameful  abuse,  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  lower  members  of  the  political  party  whose  great  organs 
his  Magazine  has  so  boldly,  and,  m  general,  so  justly,  attacked. 
But  the  public  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  he  has  received — a  pretty  strong  re-action  has  been 
created — so  that,  while  one  hears  his  name  occasionally  pro- 
nottnced  contemptuously  by  some  pallry  Whig,  the  better^ 
class  of  the  Whigs  themselves  mention  him  in  very  different 
terms,  and  the  general  convictmn  throughout  this  literary 
city  is,  that  he  is  a  clever,  zealous,  honest  man,  who  has  been 
made  to  answer  occ^ionally  for  faults  not  his  own,  and  that 
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lie  possesses  the  essential  qualities  both  of  a  bookseller  and  a 
publisher,  in  a  degree,  perhaps,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  most 
formidable  of  his  rivals.  Over  and  above  all  this,  I  must  say,, 
that  I  am  fond  of  using  my  pen — witness  my  unconscionable 
epistles,  David,  past,  present,  and  to  pome — and  h&ve  long 
been  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  try  my  hand  in  some  of 
the  periodical  journals.  In  the  present  day,  I  look  upon  pe- 
riodical writing  as  by  far  the  most  agreeable  species  of  author- 
ship. When  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  history  or  a  disserta- 
tion—to  fill  an  octavo  or  quarto  with  Politics,  Morals,  Meta- 
physics, Theology,  Physics,  Physic,  or  Belles-Lettres,  he 
writes  only  for  a  particular  class  of  readers,  and  hk  book  ia 
bought  only  by  a  few  of  that  particular  class.  But  the  hap- 
py man  who  is  permitted  to  fill  a  sheet,  or  a  half-sheet,  of  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  journal  with  his  lacubratiions,  is  slire  of 
coming  into  the  hands  of  a  vast  number  of  penwns  more  than 
be  has  any  strict  or  even  feasible  claim  upon,  either  from  the 
subject-matter  or  execution  of  his  worx.  The  sharp  and 
comical  criticisms  of  one  man  are  purchased  by  people  who 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it,  because  they  are  stitched  under 
the  same  cover  with  ponderous  masses  of  political  economy, 
or  foggy  divinity,  or  statistics,  or  law,  or  algebra,  more  fitted 
for  their  plain  or  would  be  plain  understandings ;  white^  on 
the  other  hand,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  conceive 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  accomplishment  to 
consist  in  being  able  to  gabble  a  little  about  new  novels  and 
poems,  are  compelled  to  become  the  proprietors  of  so  many 
quires  of  lumber  per  atiarter^  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  tne  last  merry  things  uttered  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  Mr.  Giflbrd,  or  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh. It  is  thus—* for  that  also  should  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration— ^that  these  works  pay  so  much  better  than  any  othera ; 
or  rather  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  popular  po* 
ems,  or  novels,  or  sermons,  (which  are  aold  off  in  a  week  or 
two,)  they  are  the  only  works  that  pay  at  all.  One  might 
suppose,  that  as  all  the  best  authors  of  our  day  are  extremely 
willing  to  pocket  as  much  as  they  can  by  their  productions, 
the  periodical  works  all  the  world  over,  woi^ld  be  filled  with 
the  very  best  materials  that  living  writers  could  furnish  ;  and 
in  our  country,  there  is  no  question  a  near  approach  to  Ibis 
bas  been  made  in  the  case  of  fhe  two  great  Reviews,  which^ 
after  all  that  has  been  said  against  them,  must  atiU  be  admits 
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ted  to  be,  ia  the  maiiiy  the  most  amusing  and  instractiye 
works  our  time  produces. 

But  even  these  might  be  vastly  improved,  were  it  not  fop 
the  vanity  or  ambition — (according  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim^ 
the  two  principles  are  quite  the  same,) — of  some  of  our  chief 
writers,  who  cannot,  in  spite  of  all  their  love  for  lucre, 
entirely  devest  themselves  of  the  old-fashioned  ideas  they  jm-^ 
bibed  in  their  youth,  about  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  com* 
ing  «>ut,  ever>  now  and  then,  with  large  tomes  producpd  by 
one  brain,  and  bearing  one  name  on  the  title-page,  f n  time, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  hope  people  may  become  sensible 
of  the  absurdity  of  such  ante-dilnvian  notions,  and  consent, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  keep  all  their  best  things  for  the 
periodicals.  Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
De  the  case  long  before  the  National  Bankruptcy  occurs. 

I,  for  my  part,  have  such  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  writing  a 
whole  book,  and  putting  my  christian  and  surname  at  the 
beginning  of  h,  that  I'  am  quite  sure  I  should  never  be  an 
author  whHe  I  live,  were  these  necessary  •conditions  to  the 
dignity.  I  could  not  endure  to  bear  it  whispered  when  I 
might  come  into  a  room—"  i^r.  Morris—  who  is  Dr.  Morris  ?^ 
— **  O,  his  the  same  Dr.  Morris  that  wrote  the  book  on  so 
and  so — that  was  cut  up  so  and  so"-^t>r  even  '*  that  was  prai-* 
sed  so  and  so,  in  such  and  such  a  Review/' — I  want  nerves 
for  this.  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  writing  and  printing 
incognito — ^'tis  the  finest  discovery  of  our  age,  for  it  was 
never  practised  to  any  extent  in  any  age  preceding.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  other  way  of  doing  must  have  its  owa 
agremens,  when  one  happens  to  practise  it  with  great  success 
— but  even  so,  I  think  the  mask  is  better  on  the  whole,  and  I 
think  it  (ooks  as  if  the  whole  world  were  likely  to  be  ere  long 
of  my  opinion.  I  donH  suppose  the  author  of  Waverley  will 
ever  think  of  confessing  himself— were  I  in  his  place,  I  am 
sure  I  never  should.  What  fine  persuasive  words  are  those 
which  Venus  makes  use  of  in  the  ^neid,  when  she  proposes 
to  the  Trojan  hero  to  wrap  his  approach  to  the  city  with  a 
copious  garniture  of  cloud — mdto  ndndcR  amictu, 

*<  Geroere  n%  quis  te,  neu  quia  cootingere  posset, 
Molirive  moram,  aut  veniendi  poscere  causas." 

There  could  be  no  resisting  of  such  arguments,  even  without 
Ibe  additional  persuasiveness  of  a  ''  rosea  cervix^^^  and  '*  am* 
hvsim  covuz  ditimm  vertice  odorem  spirantesJ^^ 
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Mr*  W oame  into  the  sanctum  9anct0fUm  before  the 

bookseller  and  his  new  author  bad  quite  made  an  end  of  their 
confabuiation.  He  forthwith  asked  Mr.  Blackwood  for  bis 
gem,  upon  whieh  a  silver^  anuff-box  was  produced,  and  I  im- 
mediately  recollected  the  inimitable  description  in  the  Cbal- 
dee  MS*9  which  had  given  rise  to  the  expression  used  by  mj 
friend.  Nothing  I  think  can  be  more  exquisite.--*^*  And  he 
took  from  under  his  girdle  a  gem  of  carious  woricmansbtp, 
of  silver,  made  by  the  hand  of  a  cunning  artificer,  and  over- 
laid within  with  pure  gold ;  and  be  took  from  thence  some- 
thing in  colour  like  unto  the  dust  of  the  earth,  or  the  ashes 
that  remain  of  a  furnace,  and  he  snuffed  it  up  like  the  east 
wind,  and  returned  the  ^em  again  to  its  place."  But  I  roust 
feserve  the  famous  Ghaldee  AlS.,  and  the  character  of  this  far- 
&med  Ma^asine,  for  another  letter^ 

On  coming  away,  W reminded  me  that  I  had  s&id  I 

would  dine  with  him  at  any  tavern  he  pleased,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  honour  with  our  company  a  house  in  tbe  im* 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Blackwood's  shop,  and  fre*^ 
j[uently  alluded  to  in  his  Magazine,  as  the  great  haunt  of 
its  Wits.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  tbe  localities  taken  notice  of 
by  the  achaic  jeu-d'esprit  I  have  just  quoted, — ^^'as  tbou 
lookest  to  the  road  of  Gabriel  and  the  land  of  Awbrost^*^ 
which  last  proper  name  is  that  of  the  keeper  or  this  tavern. 
W  '  ■  had  onen  supped,  but  never  dined,  here  before,  so 
Ibat  it  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment;  but  our  reception 
was  such  as  to  make  us  by  no  means  repent  of  it.  We  had 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  port  so  superb,  that  my  friend  called 
it  quite  a  discovmy.  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  salnion, 
which  mine  host  assured  us  came  from  the  Tay,  but  which  I 
could  scarcely  have  believed  to  be  the  real  product  of  that 
river,  unless  W— -^  had  confirmed  the  statement,  and  added, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  Tay  salmon  one  sees  in 
London  loses  at  least  half  its  flavour  in  consequence  of  its 
being  transpoited  thither  in  ice.  Here,  it  is  certainly  the 
finest  salmon  one  meets  with.  The  fish  from  the  Tweed  are 
quite  poor  in  comparison.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  be* 
fore  any  river  can  nourish  salmon  into  their  full  perfection, 
it  must  flow  through  a  long  tract  of  rich  country.  The  finest 
salmon  in  the  whole  world  are  those  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn — those  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire  come  next; 
but,  in  spite  of  more  exquisite  cookery,  their  inferiority  is 
still  quite  apparent.    We  made  ourselves  very  bappy  in  this 
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snug  little  tavern  till  nine  o'clock,  wbeo  we  adjourned  to 
Oman's,  and  concluded  the  evening  with  a  litde  Al  Ecbam, 
and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  street,  or  lane,  in  wbicb  Ambrose's  tavern  is  situated, 
derives  its  name  of  Gabriel's  Road,  from  a  horrible  murder 
which  Was  committed  there  a  great  number  of  years  ago. 
Any  occurrence  of  that  sort  seems  to  make  a  prodigious 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people* 
You  remember  Muschat^a  Caim  in  the  jfieart  of  Mid-Lothiaa 
— I  think  Oabrier$  Roqd  is  a  more  shocking  name.  Caim 
is  too  6ne  a  word  to  be  coupled  with  the  idea  of  a  vulgar 
murder.  But  they  both  sound  horribly  enough.  The  story 
of  Gabriel,  however,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations,  I  have  ever  met 
with,  of  the  effects  of  puritanical  superstition  in  destroying 
the  moral  feelings,  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  in  former 
days  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  Gabriel  was  a  Preacher 
or  Liiceotiate  of  the  Kirk,  employed  as  domestic  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  for  pupils 
two  fine  boys  of  eight  or  ten  vears  of  age.  The  tutor  enter- 
tained, it  seems,  some  partiality  for  the  Abigail  of  the  chil- 
dren's mother,  and  it  so  happened,  that  one  of  his  pupils  ob« 
served  him  kiss  the  girl  one  day  in  passing  through  an  ante- 
rooOD,  where  she  was  sitting.  The  little  fellow  carried  this 
interesting  piece  of  intelligence  to  his  brother,  and  both  of 
tbem  mentioned  it  by  way  of  a  good  ioke  to  their  mother  the 
sanae  et enin^.  Whether  the  ladv  had  dropped  some  hint 
of  what  she  bad  heard  to  her  maid,  or  whether  she  had  done 
so  to  the  Preacher  himself,  I  have  not  learned  ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  he  found  he  bad  been  discovered,  and  by  what  means 
also.  The  idea  of  having  been  detected  in  such  a  trivial 
tresfMUS,  was  enough  to  poison  for  ever  the  spirit  of  this  ju- 
venile presbyterian — his  whole  soui  became  filled  with  the 
blackest  demons  of  rage,  and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  his 
indignation  the  instruments  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  so 
deadly  a  disgrace.  It  was  Sunday,  and  after  going  to 
chorcb  as  usual  with  his  pupils,  he  led  them  out  to  walk  in 
the  country — for  the  ground  on  which  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  now  stands  was  then  considered  as  the  country 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  After  passing  calmly,  to 
all  appearance,  through  several  of  the  green  fields,  which 
have  now  become  streets  and  squares,  be  came  to  a  place 
more  lonely  than  the  rest,  and  there  drawing  a  large,  clasp- 

34 
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knife  froiii  his  pocket,  be  at  once  stab\)ed  the  elder  of  bis  pu- 
pils to  the  heart.  The  younger  boy  gazed  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  fled  with  shrif^ks  of  terror ;  but  the  murderer 
pursued  him  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  band,  and  slew 
him  also  as  soon  as  be  was  overtaken.  The  whole  of  this 
shocking  scene  was  observed  distinctly  from  the  Old  Town^ 
by  innumerable  crowds  of  people,  who  were  near  enough 
to  see  every  motion  of  the  murdererj  and  hear  the  cries  of  the 
infants,  although  the  deep  ravine  between  them  and  the 
place  of  blood)  was  far  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  rescue.  The  tutor  sat  down  upon  the  spot,  im- 
meiiiately  after  having  concluded  bis  butcliery,  as  if  m  a  stu- 
por of  despair  and  madness,  and  was  only  roused  to  his  re^* 
collection  by  the  touch  of  the  hands  that  seized  him. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  were  as- 
sembled together  in  their  Council-Room^  waiting  till  it  should 
be  time  for  them  to  walk  to  church  in  procession,  (as  is  their 
custom,)  when  the  crowd  drew  near  with  their  captive* 
The  horror  of  the  multitude  was  communicated  to  them, 
along  with  their  intelligence,  and  they  ordered  the  wretch  to 
be  brought  at  once  into  their  presence.  It  is  an  old  law  in 
Scotlano,  that  when  a  murderer  is  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
guilt,  (or,  as  they  call  it,  red-hand)  he  may  be  rmmediately 
executed,  without  any  formality  or  delay.  Never  surely 
could  a  more  fitting  occasion  be  found  for  carrying  this  old 
law  into  effect.  Gabriel  was  hanged  within  an  hour  after 
the  deed  was  done,  the  red  knife  being  suspended  from  bis 
neck,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocents  scarcely  dry  upon  his 
fingers. 

Such  is  the  terriUe  story  from  which  the  name  of  GabrielV 
Road  is  derived.  I  fear  the  spirit  from  which  these  horrors 
sprung,  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  Scotland;  but  on  this 
I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
when  I  come  to  speak  at  length  of  the  present  religious  con- 
dition of  the  naiion^-tbe  roost  important  of  all  objects  to 
every  liberal  traveller  in  every  country — but  to  none  so  im- 
portant as  to  the  traveller  who  visits  Scotland,  and  studies 
th^  people  of  Scotland,  .as  they  deserve  to  be  studied. 
Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

P.  M. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

to  the  same. 

My  dear  David  Williams, 

I  TAKE  uo  offence  whatever  with  znj  thing  you  have  said, 
nor  do  I  think  it  al  all  Kkely  that  I  shall  ever  take  any  seri- 
ous oSbnce  frooi  any  thing  you.  can  aay.  The  truth  is,  that 
you  are  looking  upon  all  these  matters  in  far  too  serious  a  point 
of  view.  I  care  nothing  about  this  book,  of  which  you  have 
taken  up  so  evil  a  report;  but  1  insist  upon  it,  that  you  spend 
one  or  two  evenings  in  looking  over  the  copy  I  send  you, 
before  you  give  me  any  more  of  your  solemn  advices  and'  ex- 
postulations. When  1  have  given  you  time  to  do  this,  I 
shall  write  to  you  at  greater  length,  and  tell  you  my  own  mind 
all  about  the  matter* 

Ever  yours, 

P.M. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

I  FRESUME  you  have  now  done  as  I  requested;  and  if  so, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  prepared  ta  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say  with  a  more  philosophic  temper.  The  prejudices  you 
fat4  taken  up  without  seeing  the  book,  have,  1  make  no  ques^ 
tion,  made  unto  themaelves  wings  and  passed  away — ^at  least 
the  most  serious  of  them, — ^and  you  are  probably  quite  as 
capable  of  taking  a  calm  and  impartial  view  of  the  affair  as 

I  myself  am ;  for  as  to  my  allowing  any  partiality  for  W 

seriously  to  warp  my  judgment  concemmg  a  literary  Jour- 
nal, in  which  he  sometimes  writes — ^this  is,  I  assure  you,  a 
must  absurd  suspicion  of  vours — ^but,  transeat  cum  aim. 

The  history  of  Blackwood^s  Magazine  b  very  singular  in 
itself,  and  I  think  roust  long  continue  to  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland — above  all,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  time  of  its  6rst  appelu^nce  was  happily  chosen, 
just  when  the  decline  of  that  intense  and  overmastering  inter- 
est, formerly  attracted  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had  fairly 
begun  to  be  not  only  felt,  but  acknowledged  on  every  band ; 
and  had  it  not  appeared  at  that  particular  time,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  something,  not  widely  different  in  spirit  and  purpose, 
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must  have  ere  loog  come  forth ;  for  there  bad  already  been 
formed  in  Scotland  a  considerable  body  of  rebels^to  the  long 
undisputed  tyrannical  sway  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  bis  friends ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  toe  sentiments  of  this  class  should 
find  some  vehicle  of  convenient  expression.  In  short,  the 
diet  of  levity  and  sarcastic  indifference,  which  had  so  long 
/ormed  the  stable  nourishment  of  Scottish  intellect,  bad  by 
repetition  lost,  to  not  a  few  palates,  the  charming  poignancy 
of  its  original  flavour;  and  besides,  the  total  failure  of  all  the 
political  prophecies  of  the  Whig  wits,  and,  indeed,  the  tri- 
umphant practical  refutation  given  b>  the  great  events  of  the 
preceding  years  to  all  their  enunciations  of  political  princi- 
ples, had,  without  doubt,  tended  very  powerfully  to  throw 
discredit  upon  their  own  opinions  in  regard  to  other  matters. 
The  Whigs  themselves,  indeed^  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
acknowledge  that  the  sceptre  of  their  rulers  had  lost  any  por* 
lion  of  its  power ;  but  the  continuance  of  their  own  firm  alle- 
giance was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prevent  this  from  being 
actually  the  case;  for,,  in  preceding  times,  the  authority  of 
the  critical  sceptre  had  been  acknowledged  by  Scottish 
Tories,  no  less  humbly  than  by  Scottish  Whigs  ;  and  it  was 
too  natural  for  these  last  to  suspect,  at  this  alarming  crisis^ 
that  the  former  would  now  think  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  a  sway,  which  had 
always  with  them  rested  much  more  on  the  potency  of  fear 
than  on  that  of  love. 

The  subjection  of  the  antecedent  period  had,  indeed,  been 
as  melancholy  and  profound,  as  any  thing  ever  exemplified 
within  the  leaden  circle  of  an  eastern  despot's  domination.^ 
There  was,  for  a  long  time,  no  more  thought  among  the 
Scottish  reading  public  of  questioning  the  divine  right,  by 
which  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  his  associates  ruled  over  the  whole 
realms  of  criticism,  than  there  is  in  China  of  pulling  down 
the  cousin-german  of  the  Moon,  and  all  his  bowing  court  of 
M.indarins.  In  many  respects,  there  is  no  doubt  the  Scotch 
bad  been  infinitely  indebted  to  this  government — it  had  done 
much  to  refine  and  polish  their  ideas  and  manners — it  had 
given  them  an  air  of  intelligence  and  breeding,  to  which  they 
bad  been  strangers  before  its  erection  among  them.  But 
these  advantages  were  not  of  so  deep  a  nature,  as  to  fix  them- 
»eti^€s  with  any  veiy  lasting  sway  in  the  souls  of  the  wiser 
and  belter  part  ot  the  people*     They  were  counterbalanced 
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in  tbe  eyes  of  the  simple  and  less  meditative  classes,  by  many 
circumslaoces  of  obTioiis  character  and  obvious  importance 
ioof  (after  these  had  once  been  al)Ie  to  fix  attention;) — and 
those  who  were  accustomed  or  able  to  reflect  in  a  more  seri- 
ous and  profound  manner  upon  the'coodition  of  their  country, 
could  not,  I  suppose,  be  blind  to  another  circumstance  equal- 
ly true,  and  far  more  generally  and  enduringly  nnportant 
than  any  other — namely,  that  the  influence  acquired  by  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  over  the  associations  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Scottish  minds,  was  not  an  influence  accompanied 
with  any  views  of  philosophy  calculated  to  ennoble  human 
nature,  or  with  any  genial  or  productive  spirit  of  thought 
likely  to  draw  put  the  genius  and  intellect  of  the  country  in 
which  their  Review  was  published. 

K  The  national  mind  of  any  country  is  not  likely  to  be  elicit- 
ed advantageously,  if  the  reins  of  public  association  are  man« 
aged  with  all  the  petulance  of  eager  selAIove,  caring  little  for 
the  investigation  of  any  principle,  or  the  expansion  of  any 
feeling,  provided  it  can  in  the  mean  time  assume  to  itself  the 
appearance  of  superior  smartness  and  cleverness.  Love, 
which  <<  hopeth  all  things  and  believeth  all  things,'*  is  the 
true  inventive  principle.  It  is  the  true  caloric,  which  calls  out 
every  sort  of  vegetation  from  the  soil^  which  contains  in  its 
bosom  the  sleeping  germs  of  national  genius.  Now,  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  cared  very  little  for  what  might  be  done,  or 
might  be  hoped  to  be  done,  provided  it  could  exercise  a  des- 
potic authority  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  what  was  done. 
Nobody  could  ever  regard  this  work  as  a  great  fostering- 
mother  of  the  infant  mamfestations  of  intellectual  and  ima- 
ginative power.  It  was  always  sufficiently  plain,  that  in  all 
tbio^  its  chief  object  was  to  support  the  credit  of  its  own  ap- 
pearance. It  praised  only  where  praise  was  extorted — and  it 
never  praised  even  the  highest  efforts  of  contemporary  genius, 
in  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  earnestness,  •  which  might 
have  been  becoming : — Even  in  the  temple  of  their  adoration, 
the  Reviewers  still  carried  with  them  the  swell  and  strut  of 
their  own  worldly  vanity ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  most  fer- 
rent  devotions,  it  was  always  easy  to  see  that  they  conceived 
tfaensaelves  to  be  conferring  honour  on  the  object  of  their 
worship.  They  never  spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart,  in 
praising  any  one  of  our  great  living  poets,  the  majesty  of  whose 
genius  woqld  have  been  quite  enough  to  take  away  all  ideas, 
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except  tbose  of  prostrate  respect,  from  tbe  bveastBof  critics  to 
frhoni  any  portion  of  the  true  mantle  of  an  Aristotle, or  a'Loih- 
ginua,  or  a  Quinctilian,  n^igbf  have  descended.  Looking  back 
now  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  to  their  acccounts  of  many 
of  those  poems,  (such  as  Mr.  Scott's,  for  example,)  which  have 
now  become  so  deeply  interwoven  with  the  most  serioas  part 
of  every  man's  mind,  it  ia  quite  wonderful  te  find  in  what  a 
light  and  trivial  vein  the  first  notices  of  them  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  Ihe  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Till  very 
lately,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  any  one  critique  on  a 
contemporary  poet,  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  did  not  more  or  less  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz. 
Surely  this  was  very  poor  work,  and  such  w.as  the  view  of  it 
which  a  v6ry  large  proportion,  even  of  the  Scottish  publio, 
had  at  last  begun  to  entertain. 

These  faults — ^faults  thus  at  last  beginnii^  to  be  seen  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  old  readers  and  admirers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review — seem  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aversion  which  the  writers  who  established  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine had  against  it ;  but  their  quarrel  alsa  included  a  very 
just  disapprobation  of  the  unpatriotic  mode  of  considering 
the  political  events  of  the  times  adopted  all  alodg  by  the  Re- 
view, and  also  of  its  occasional  irreligious  mockeriosA  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  philosophy,  or  sot-d»saitfe  philosophy 
of  the  last  age.  Their  great  object  seems  to  have  been  te 
break  ijp  the  monopoly  of  influence  which  bad  long  been 
possessed  by  a  set  of  persons,  guilty  of  perverting,  in  so  Aiany 
waySf  talents  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  great.  And 
bad  they  gone  about  the  execution  of  their  design  with  as 
much  wisdom  and  good  feeling  as  would  seem  to  hare  at- 
tended the  conception  of  it,  I  have  little  doubt  they  tirould 
very  soon  have  procured  a  mighty  host  of  -eaders  to  go 
along  with  them  in  all  their  conclusions.  But  the  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  directing  the 
new  forces,  wanted  many  of  those  qualities  which  were  most 
necessary  to  ensure  success  to  their  endeavours ;  and  they 
possessed  others,  which,  although  in  tbemselres  admirably 
qualified  for  enabling  them  to  conduct  their  projects  success* 
fully,  tended,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  made  use  of  Ihem, 
to  throw  many  unnecessary  obstacles  in  their  way.  In  short, 
Ihey  were-  Tery  young,  or  very  inexperienced  meo,  who,  al- 
though passionately  fond  of  literature,  and  even  well  skilled 
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in  many  of  its  finest  branches,  were  by  no  means  actumtely 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  practice  of  literature,  as  it 
exists  at  this  day  in  Britain.  They  saw  well  enough  i|)  what 
respects  the  literature  of  the  day  had  been  allowed  to  Ci\l  inta 
a  condilion  unworthy  of  the  old  spirit  of  English  literature^ 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  with  equal  perspicacity,  ill 
how  many  points  the  literary  practice  of  our  time  has  been 
improTed,  beyond  that  of  the  ages  preceding.  With  t^eir 
minds  full  of  lave  and  veneration  for  the  great  serious  authors 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  and  especially  so  for  all  th€  master- 
spirits of  their  own  time,  they  appear  to  have  entertained  also 
a  most  singular  warmth  of  sympathy  for  all  the  extravagan- 
eies,  caprices,  and  madnesses  of  frolic  humour  that  wisre 
ever  in  any  age  embodied  in  the  vehicle  of  fine  language,  or 
made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  powerful  intellect.  Their 
veneration  for  intellectual  power  was  too  great — exactly  as ' 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  was  too  small ;  and  they 
allowed  this  feeling,  in  the  main  a  roost  excellent  one,  to  shut 
from  their  eyes  a  niousand  circumstances,  both  of  agreement 
and  disagreement,  between  the  spirit  of  their  own  age,  and 
the  spirit  of  times  antecedent,— all  of  which  most  especially 
and  most  imperatively  demanded  the  attention  of  the  lastitu- 
tors  of  a  new  Literary  Journal,  having  such  objects  and  such 
pretensions  as  theirs.  In  short,  they  were  too  fresh  from  their 
studies,  to  have  been  able  to  look  back  upon  any  particular 
period  of  literary  history  with  the  proper  degree  of  coolness 
and  calmness.  They  admired  rather  too  indiscriminately, 
and  whatever  they  achmred  they  never  thought  it  couki  be  im- 
proper or  unsafe  for  them  to  imitate.  They  approached  the 
lists  of  literary  warfare  with  the  spirit  at  bottom  ef  true 
knights  ;  but  they  had  come  from  the  woods  and  the  cloisters, 
and  not  from  the  cities  and  haunts  of  active  men,  and  they 
had  armed  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  weapons  of  the 
right  temper,  with  many  other  weapons  of  offence,  which, 
although  sanctioned  in  formec  times  by  the  practice  of  the 
heroes  in  whose  repositories  they  had  found  them  rusting, 
bad  now  become  utterly  exploded,  and  were  regarded,  and 
justly  regarded,  as  entirely  unjustifiable  and  disgraceful  by  all 
who  surveyed,  with  modern  eyes,  the  arena  oi  their  modem 
exertions. 

But  even  for  this,  there  might  have  been  some  Kttte  excuse, 
had  their  weapons,  such  as  tbey  wcre^  been  employed  only  in 
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bebair  of  tbe  noble  cause  tbey  bad  espoused.  Sucb,  bow* 
ever,  was  by  no  means  tbe  case.  These  dangemus  insiru- 
ments  were  too  powerful. to  be  swayed  easily  by  XLe  bot 
bands  into  wbicb  they  bad  come;  and — ^as  if  intoxicated  with 
the  delight  of  feeling  tbemseWes  furnished  with  unwonted  ac- 
ceutrementa,  and  a  spacious  field, — tbe  new  combatants  began 
at  once  to  toss  their  darts  about  them  in  directions  quite  fo- 
reign to  those  tbey  should  have  had  in  view.  They  stained, 
in  plain  language,  tbe  beginning  of  their  career  with  tbe  sins 
of  many  wanton  and  malicious  personal  satireSi  not  immedi- 
ately sttbaerrient  to  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  set  of 
princi|des  wbatever,  and  in  their  necessary  and. ultimate  ten- 
dencies <iiiite  hostile  to  the  noble  and  generous  aet  of  princi- 
ples, religious  and  political,  as  well  as  Iiteraiy,  of  which  these 
persons  bad  professed  themselves  to  be  the  champions.  Since 
that  time,  esperience  and  reflection  seem  to  have  taught  them 
many  lessons  concerning  the  folly  and  vice  of  this  part  of 
their  giddy  career — but  they  have  still  not  a  little  to  leanh  be- 
fore the^  can  be  made  fully  sensible  of  tbe  true  nature  of 
some  or  their  trespasses.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  after  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  offences  so  manifest,  tbey  can  have  no 
right  to  complain^  although  those  who  witnessed  ibeir  offences 
are  slow  b  being  made  sensible  to  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
pentance. Tbey.  must  take  tbe  c^msequences  of  tbeir  own 
audacious  folly,  in  committing,  or  permitting,  such  gross  out- 
rages upon  all  good  feeling — and  submit  to  £0  throogb  tbe  full 
penalties  of  the  Purgatory  of  Suspicion,  before  they  hope  to 
approach  that  Paradise  of  perfect  Forgiveness,  of  which, 
among  many  other  points  of  its  beatitude,  Dant^  has  taken 
care  to  say,  with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to  himself, 

**  Molto  e  ficto  la,  che  qui  dod  lece.'* 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  improfiriety  (to  use  tbe  sliriitest 
phrase)  of  many  of  these  early  satires  in  this  Magazine,  I 
by  no  means  would  have  you  to  believe,  (as  you  seem  to 
have  done,)  that  tbe  outcry  '  raised  against  the  Magaiine 
among  the  Wbigs  of  Edinburgh,  and  re-echoed  by  some  of 
the  minor  oracles  of  the  same  party  in  London,  was  really 
produced  by  any  ju9t  and  pure  feeling  of  indignation  against 
them.  Tbe  eagerness  manifested  by  the  enemies  of  the  new 
Journal  to  add,  by  all  possible  exaggerations  and  misrepre- 
sentations, to  the  already  large  enough  sum  of  its  iniquities, 
betrayed  that  there  was  at  tbe  bottom  of  their  aeal  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  set  of  causes— causes  wbicbi  although  in  their  own 
breasts  far  ^ore  effectual  than  anj  others,  did  not  so  well 
admit  of  being  propounded  in  a  way  likely  to  captivate  the^ 
popular  assent.    The  true  source  of  the  clamour  raised 
against  by  far  the  greater  nuriiber  of  the  articles  in  Black- 
wood's MagaiBine,  was  not  their  personality,  (for  of  this, 
rery  many  of  those  which  excited  most  iioise  appear  to  me 
to  be  most  perfectly  guiltless,)  but  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
thought  which  these  articles  exhibited — which  was  indeed,  at 
bottom,  utterly  at  rariance  with  the  old  current  upon  which 
Mr.    Constable's  lawyers  had,  for  so  many  years,  floated 
with  so  titde  expenditure  of  reflection,  and  managed  their 
helms  with  so  little  risk  of  being  perplexed  by  any  variety  in 
Che  tides.    As  one  instance  of  this,  I  may  refer  you  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Periodical  Criticism  of  Great  Britain,  whiali 
appeared  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Magazine,  under  the 
mask  oTa  translation  (Vom  some  German  author:    This  essay; 
as  W  ■   ■  informs  me,  was  for  many  months  a  perfect  text- 
book for  tituperations  of  the  work  in  which  jt  made  its  an* 
pearance.    And  vet,  when  you  have  read  it,  I  "have  no  doubt 
yoQ  wtn  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  an  able  and  ex* 
celteol  performance,  w!iich  could  only  have  excited  so  much 
clamour  because  it  is  too  true  and  too  effective*    It  was  the 
first  regular  attack  made  with  any  striking  degree  of  power 
of  thought,  or  Aven  with  ant  display  of  nervous  and  manly 
language,  against  all  the  chief  sins  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view.    It  is  written  in  a  style  of  such  perfect  coofte^  and 
good-breeding  to  all  parties,  and  it  touches,  with  so  much 
.impartiality  and  independence,  upon  the  quite  opposite  faults 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  l  am  mistaken  it  the  Edin- 
bui^b  Reviewers,  now  that  they  have  had  more  experience 
of  being  attac^j^d,  would  not  be  ashamed  to  say  any  thing 
against  any  attu  .k  written  as  this  was.    They  could  not  re- 
frain from  crying  out  at  the  time,  for  -it  was  the  first  caustic 
that  bad  ever  touched  the  centre  of  their  sore ;  and,  indeed, 
however  silent  they  might  have  been,  there  is  no  question  it 
could  not  have  been  applied  with  so  firm  a  band  without 
making  them  wince  to  the  quick. 

or  the  many  subsequent  attacks  on  the  Review,  some 
were  equally  well  written,  but  few  so  free  of  the  faults  with 
wbich  the  Magazine  has  been  too  often  ehargeablet  The 
Lietter  to  Dr.  Uhalmers,  for  example,  was  an  improper  and 
unwarrantable  expostulation,  when  considered  as  addressed 

36  ^ 
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to  that  emkient  individual,  and  no  doubt  attached  far  greater 
blame  to  his  conduct  in  occasiunaDy  assisting  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  than  the   bulic  of  mankind  are  ever  likely  to  tbiok 
it  deserved ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  idea  of  m-iting 
such  a  letter  mif[;ht  have  been  taken  up  rashly^— mereiy  as 
furnishing  an  occasion  for  more  fully  discussing  the  mode  in 
which  Religion  had  been  treated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
iuid  without  any  wish  to  give  pain  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is 
indeed  treated,  throughout  the   wh<*le  of  it,  in  a  style  of 
great  personal  respect.     But    if  some  apology    might  be 
offered  for  this  letter,  the  other  letter  of  the  same  series,  ad* 
dressed  to  Mr.  Playfair,  could  certainly  admit  of  none.     ^\m 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  offences  of  the 
Magazine.     I  cannot  well  ewress   the  pain   with  which  I 
perused  it  a  second  time,  after  having  seen  the  venerable  pei^ 
son  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
true  character  of  his  mind  and  dispositions.    .It  was  calcu- 
lated to  htipg  about  no  useful  object  whatever ;  it  was  a  cruel 
interference  with  the  private  history  of  a  mdst  uoasaomiog 
and  modest  roan  of  genius;  and  the  force  of  declamation 
vrtth  which  much  of  it  is  composed,  can  be  renrded  in  no 
other  light  than  an  aggmvation  of  the  offence  of  composing 
it  at  all.    Another  letter,  addressed  about  the  same  tipe  to 
Lord  Byron  on  the  publication  of  bis  Beppo,  was  meanly 
and  stupidly  represented  as  a  malignant  attack  on  this  great 
poet ;  whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  filled^  from   beginainjj;  to  end, 
with   marks  of  the  most  devout  admiration  for  bis  geoius, 
and  bears  every  appearance  of  bavinj^  been  written  with  the 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  that  majeeticgenius  from  being  de- 
graded, by  wagtiag  its  inspirations  on  themes  of  aii  immoral 
or  unworthy  description.    It  is,  to  my   mind,  a  complete 
proof,  that  this  Magazine  was  vituperated  nprso  much  from 
good  principle  as  irom  selfish  spleen,  that  ansiost  as  great 
hiindle  was  made  of  this  energetic  letter,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
Lord  Bvroxi  would  peruse  with  any  emotions  rather  than 
those  fM  anger,  as  of  the  very  offensive  address  to  Professor 
PiayfiUr — about  which  there  canopt  possibly  be  two  optnicKis 
among  people  of  just  feeling.  ^ 

The  attack  upon  Coleridi;e's  Biographia  Literaria,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  was 
another  sad  offence — perhaps  even  worse  than  this  on  Mr. 
Playfair ;  because  i^  was  not  merely  the  pushing  to  extrava- 
gance and  illiberality  a  right.and  proper  subject  of  repie- 
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heoaioot  but  a  total  departura  frooi  the  prineiples  of  the  Ma* 
gaaine  itseir,  aod  almost,  1  think,  a  specimeii  of  the  very 
worst  kind  of  spirit,  which  the  Magazine  professed  to  be 
fighting  against,  in  the  Edii^urgh  Review.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  only  one  of  all  the  variotK  sins  of  this  Magazine  for  which 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover — ^not  an  apology — but  a  motive. 
If  there  be  any  osan  of  grand  and  original  genius  alive  at 
this  moment  in  Europe,  soeh  a  man  is  Mr.  Culeridge.  A 
certain  rambling  discursive  style  .of  writing,  and  a  habit  of 
mixing  up,  with  ideas  of  great  originality,  the  products  of 
extensive  observation  and  meditation,  others  of  a  very  ian- 
tastic  and  mystical  sort,  borrowed  from  Fichte  and  the  other 
German  philosophers,  with  whose  work^  be  is  familiar — ^these 
things  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  his  prose  writings  from 
becoming  popular  beyond  a  certain  narrow  class  of  readers, 
who,  when  they  see  marks  of  great  power,  can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  tveat  lightly  the  works  in  which  these  appear,  with 
whatever  less  attractive  matter  they  may  chance  to  be  inter- 
mioeled*  Tet  even  his  prose  writings  are  at  this  moment 
furmsbing  most  valuable  materials  to  people  who  know,  bet- 
ter than  the  author  himself  does,  the  art  of  writing  (br  the 
British  public ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  *  much 
longer  continue  to  be  neglected,  as  they  now  are.  But  the  ' 
poetry  of  Coleridge,  in  <»der  to  be  understood  perfectly  and 
admired  profoundly,  requires  no  peculiar  habits  of  mind  be- 
yond those  which  all  intelligent  readers  of  poetry  ought  to 
have,  and  must  have.  Adopting  much  of  the  same  psycho- 
loeical  system  which  lies  ^t  the  root  of  aA  the  puetry  of 
Wordswor^,  and  expressing,  on  all  occasions,  his  reverence 
for  the  sublime  intellect  which  Wordsworth  has  devoted  to  the 
illustration  :of  this  system.  Colei;idge  himself  ha9  abstained. 
from  bringihg  bis  psychological  notions  forward  in  bis  podtry  ^ 
in  the  same  open  and  uncourting  way  exemplified  by  bis 
friend  ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance  in  the  present 
view  of  the  subject,  he  has  adopted  nothing  of  his  friendV 
peculiar  notions  concerning  poetical  diction.  He  is  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  versifier  of  our  age  ;  he  is  certainly,  to  my 
ear,  tvithout  exception,  the  most  musical.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  melodious  richness  of  words  which  be  heaps  around 
his  images — ^images  which  are  neither  glaring  in  themselves, 
nor  set  forth  in  any  glaring  framework  of  incident  but  which 
are  always  affecting  to  the  verv  verge  of  teaw,  because  they 
'bwp^  all  been  formed  and  n^rished  in  the  'recedes  of  one 
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of  the  most  deeply  musing  'spirits  tb«l  erer  htwUb^  (mik  M 
inspirations  in  the  majcctic  language  of  England.  Who  that 
erer  read  bis  poem  of  Geneviei»,c^  doubt  this  ?  That  poem 
is  known  to  all  readers  of  poetry,  aithougb  comparKlirelx 
few  of  them  are  aware  that  it  is  the  wot^k  of  Coleridge.  His 
love  poetry  is,  throughout,  the  finest  that  has  been  prodneed 
in  England  since  the  days  of  Sbakspeare'and  the.eiddnflaar 
tbts.  Lord  Byron  represents  the  passion  of  lore  with  a 
power  and  fervour  every  ^ay  worthy  of  his  geniu%  but  be 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which 
these  old  Engibb  poets  called  by  the  name  of  Love.  {lis 
love  is  entirely  Oriental:  the  love  of  haughty  warriorB.re- 
posing  on  the  bosom  of  bumble  sieves,  swallowed  up  in  the 
unquestionina  potency  of  a  passion,  imbibed  i0|  and  from  the 
very  sense  of  tbeir  perpetual  inferiority.  The  old  dramatists 
and  Coleridge  regard  women  in  a  way  that  implies  far  more 
reverence  for  them — far  deeper  insigbt  into  the  true  jrrandeor 
of  tbeir  gentleness.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  poet  in  the 
world  who  ever  touched  so  truly  the  mystery  of  the  passion 
as  be  has  done  in  CknevievCf  and  in  that  other  exqot»te  poem 
(I  forget  its  name,)  where  be  speaks  of — 


-"  Her  voice- 


Her  voice,  that,  even  in  Us  mirAfiUnutodf 

Now,  what  could  be  the  object  proposed  by  a  writer,  in  a 
work  professing  to  hold  the  principles  of  this  Alagazioe,  when 
he  adventured  to  descend  from  the  elevation  of  bis  habitual 
reverence,  and  minister  among  the  many  paltry  priests  who 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  paltry  self-love,  by  endeavouring  to 
heap  new  ridicule  upon  the  character  of  a  great  genius,  who 
bad  already  been  made  so  much  the  butt  of  ignorant  ridicole 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  ?  I  profess  myself,  unable  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  the  motive.  The  result  is  bad — and,  in  truth,  very 
'pitiable.  ' 
.  I  think  very  differently  indeed,  concerning  the  series  of  at*, 
tacks  on  Hunt,Hazlitt,  and  the  whole  of  that  pestiferous  crew, 
on  which  Blackwood's  Maga;Eine  has  had  the  merit  of  fixing 
for  ever  that  most  ju9t  and  expressive  of  all  nick-names, 
"  The  Cockney  SehooV^  If  the  Magazine  had  done  nothing 
more  than  giving  these  creatures  the  everlasting  distinction 
of  this  happy  name^  it  would  have  deserved  eternally  well 
of  the  literature  of  our  age.  fThe  extreme  contempt  and 
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kAthagMl^by  the  raatigaton  for^tbe  sobjecttor  thdr  most 
juBt  dnislitemtiiit,  was,  indeed,  able  to  make  them  oTentep 
Teiy  absurdly  tbe  proper  limilt  of  critical  language ;  audi 
tbia  bag,  no  doubt,  tended  in  some  meaaure  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  tbe  atleck,  because  it  baa  probably  prevented  it  from 
being  carried  on  and  eonfcluded  as  it  deserved  to  be.  But, 
indeed  tbe  name  alone  ia  enougfa--it  baa  afaready  been 
adopted  by  tbe4tuarlerly  and  almost  all  the  muorRevieway 
arad  the  whole  regiment  of  the  Magazines— «od  from  these  It 
has  been  carried  into  the  vocabulary  of  half  the  Newspaper 
edkors  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  fire  of  contumely, 
kept  up  on  this  most  conceited  knot  of  superfichd  coxcombs, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  ere  long  the  salutary  effect  of  entirely 
silencing  their  penny  trumpets  of  sedition  and  blaspfaemy-*-to 
say^  m>tbing  of  their  worthless  ooetry.  They  are  all  entirely 
made  up  of  afiectatioo,  and  the  pompous  stiffness  of  theii» 
fine  attitudes  merely  required  to  be  pointed  out  by  one 
sharp  finger  in  order  to  be  laughed  at -by  all  that  looked 
upon  them.  The  Cockney  School !  It  would  have  required 
the  shoulders  of  so  miny  demigods  to  have  been  able  to 
toss  off  such  a  bad  of  ignominy ;  but  on  theirs  the  burden 
sticks  like  tbe  rope  of  tbe  Satyr,  and  tbey  cannot  get  quit  of 
the  incumbrance,  except  by  giving  themselves  the  coup-de- 
grace.'  Sentence  of  dumbness  has  gone  forth  against  them, 
and  ere  long  they  must  be  executioners  of  it  themselves.— 
They  are  by  far  the  vilest  vermin  that  ever  dared  to  creep 
upon  the  hem  of  the  majestic  garment  of  the  English  muse. 
They  have  not  one  idea  that  is  worthy  the  name  of  English, 
in  the  whole  rircle  of  their  minds.  *  They  talk  for  ever 
about  Chaucer,  and  Shaksjpeare,  and  Spencer,  but  they  know 
DO  more  abbut  the  spirit  of  these  divine  beings,  than  the  poor 
priater's  devils,  whose  fingers  are  wearied  with  aettmg  to- 
gether the  types,  which  are  degraded  by  being  madte  the 
vehicles  of  their  crude  and  contumelious  fantasies.  And  yet 
with  what  an  ineffable  air  of  satisfaction  these  fisUows  speak' 
of  themselves  as  likely  to  go  down  to  posterity  among  tbe 
great  authors  of  Eufciand !  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  destroy  so 
excellent  a  joke.  Unless  the  salt  of  the  nick-name  they 
have  gpt  presi^ve  them,  tbey  caanof  possibly  last  twenty 
years  in  the  recolkcflon  even  of  the  Cockneys. 

The  iaplts  of  this  Magazine  have  been  very  great;  the 
worst  of  them  wanton  |ind  useless  departures  from  the  set  of 
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priaciples^  mi  onitagesi  open  (he  aet  of  feetiQgft,  itiiM  all 
aloDg  professed  toiioid  sMred.  These  faults,  however,  I  aot. 
inclined  to  attrHnite  taaothiag  so  mticfa  as  (o  a  total  cawleas- 
ness,^  in  regard  to  ike  raaaagemant  of  the  wocsk.  The  idea 
teems  to  have  been  that  a  Magazine  is  not  bound  to  nuotain' 
mnjr  one  set  of  opinions^  in  regard  to  any  one  set  of  objects, 
Ibroughout  the  whole  of  its  pagea;  but  that  it  was  quite  sof'- 
ficient  to  insert  in  every  Number^  a  certain  nsmbiBr  of  articlea, 
full  of  t^e  traces  of  proper  feeling  wid  fhinking,  and  to  £11  np 
the  rest  with  any  thing  that  would  amuse  any  class  of  Maga- 
zine readers,  without  the  least  concern  about  Iheir  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  main  and  presiding  iqriritof  tfaebodc* 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  truth  may  be,  thai  the  whole  work  was 
set  about  without  any  plan  of  any  kind ;  and  that  therefore, 
although  the  contributions  of  the  chiof  wrilera,  being  through-, 
out  animated  with  the  warmth  of  a  particular  set  of  feeltngB- 
and  principles,  have  been  endogh  to  create  something  like  a 
presiding  spirit,  the  contradictory  effect  of  other  contribolioiiB 
was  neverjconsidered,  even  by  these  persons,  in  ibe  light  itf 
any  serious  infringement 'Upon  any  serious  rnle^  How  an  this 
nay  have  been  I  know  not ;  but,^o  my  mind,  tho  eAct  of  the 
whole  is  such  as  I  have  oideavoured  to  depict*  to  yon.  I 
look  on  the  book  as  a  ifad  farrago ;  hot  I  think  the  valuable 
part  of  the  materials  is  so  great,  as  to  furnish  no  inconsidera** 
ble  apology  for  the  mixture  of  baser  things.  And  yet  liow 
much  better  might  it  have  been,  had  the  same  talents  been 
exerted  upon  some  more  regular  system,  and,  abovo  atl,  un- 
der some  more  regular  feeling  of  responsibility. 

This  last,  indeed,  is  an  idea  that  seems  never  to  have  dis- 
turbed, for  a  moment,  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  this  Magar 
zine.  It  is^  not  known  who  the  editor  is — I  do  not  see  bow 
that  secret  can  ever  be  divulged,  as  things  now  stand ;  but  my 
friend  W tells  me  that  he  is  an  obscure  man,  almost  con- 
tinually confined  to  his  apartment  by  rheumatism,  whose 
labours  extend  to  little  more  than  correcting  proof*>sheets,  and 
drawing  up  plans,  which  are  mostly  executed  by  other  people. 
The  efficient  supporters,  however,  are  well  knowiH-^or,  at 
least,  universally  s^pected— although  nobody  seems  to  be 
able  to  say,  with  the  least  approach  to  certainly,  what  partic- 
ular articles  are  wrrten  by  any  one  individual  among  them.. 
I  have  as  yet  seen  little  of  any  of  them ;  but  noa*  that  I  have 
^reed  to  be  one  of  theur  coadjutors  in  a  small  way,  I  ahatlv 


HO  doabt,  teV«  4^{^p0rtiioities  of  being  better  acquunted  wilii 

tbem.     W htts  prooiiBed  to  ask  severai  of  them  tp  dine 

whii  Jum  some  day  next  week-*aiid^  as  usual,  I  shall  haye 
ny  eyes  and  ears  about  me* 

The  history  of  this  Magazine  may  be  considered  in  quite 
adiflfereot  point  of  view-<^as  the  struggle,  namely,  of  tw» 
rii«l  bQpksellers,  striTing;  for  their  respectiTo  shares  in  the 
pro&iir  oif  periodical  publications.  Of  the  respective  conduct 
of  the  penoos  who,  in  this  point  of  view,  might  come  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,!  cannot  pretend  to  judge  in  any 
way ;  but  I  think  it  looks  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  fair  thfa 
that  some  division  should  take  place  here,  as  every  where 
else,  in  that  sort  of  spoil.  Had  the  M^asine  not  appeared 
as  it  did,  it  te  probable  that  the  natural  tendency,  which  a 
thriving  trade  has  to  split  into  competitions,  would  soon  hav^ 
given  rise  to  somethuig^f  the  same  sort  among  the  biblio* 
poles  of  Edinburgh.  As  for  the  great  bookseller  against  * 
whom  Mr*  Blackwood  seemed  to  have  opened  the  war  with 
so  moeh  vigour,  I  think  he  has  shown  less  skilfulness  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  forces  which  he  has  brought 
to  act  immediately  in  defence  of  the  position  aittacked.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  it  is  well  able  t^ 
take  care  of  itself;  but  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  one  of  the 
ddest  works  of  the  kind  in  existence,  which  Mr.  Constable  has 
been  endeavouring  to  revive,  so  a&.to  render  it  a  fit  com|)e- 
titor  with  the  new,  and,  indeed,  audaciously  original  Maga-^ 
ztne  I  have  been  talking  about.  It  seems  as  if  nothing^ could 
be  more  dull,  trite,  and  heavy,  than  the  bulk  of  this  ancien( 
work.  The  only  enlivening  things  in  it  are  a  few  articles  now 
and  then  by  Hazlitf,  and  a  few  better  still  ^by  a  gay  writer  of 
the  name  of  Reynolds.  But  these  are  quite  lost  in  the  dull- 
ness all  about  them.  In  themselves,  being  all  genuine  gemn 
of  the  Cockney  School,  they  are  of  little  intrinsic  value,  and 
their  glitter  only  makes  the  lead  in  which  they  are  set  look  . 
more  heav^  than  ever.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  is  certainly 
a  very  promising  writer,  and  might  surely  do  better  things 
than  copying  the  Cockneys. 

There  is  another  circumstance  about  the  writers  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which  cannot  miss  to  catch  your  attention, 
Tiz.  that  they  have  never  been  in  any  degree  studious  of 
keeping  up  the  imposing  stateliness  and  guarded  self-import* 
ance,  usually  made  so  much  of  by  critics  and  reviewers* 
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They  bave  presented  tfaemtetreB  in  all  tbc  differeof  ttpecfei 
irhieli  lively  fancy  and  good-bamoored  caprice  could^  aog* 
geflt.  They  assume  new  disguises  every  raootb,  and  have  a 
whole  regiment  of  fictitious  personages  into  frfaose  montfis 
fhey  have  thrown  so  much  matter,  that  they  almost  b^in  to 

•  he  regarded  as  real  personages  by  the  readers  of  Ate  Biag^-> 
i&ne ;  for,  to  ask  whether  such  or  such  a  name  be  a  realtor 
fictltioas  one,  is  always  some  trouble — and  trouble  is  of  aU 
things  what  Magaaine  readers  in  general  hotd  in  most  cordial 
detestation.  Had  these  young  writers  been  more  reserved, 
Aey  might  perhaps  have  enjoyed  more  consideration  flmn  they 
BOW  do  among  the  foolish  part  of  the  puMic.  PrcfbaMy  me 
«>iritiQ  which  they  have  written  has  been  but  imperfectiy  un- 
derstood by  the  majority.  As  Mr.  Jeflrey  says  ^fhe  French 
Revokition — it  is  not  easy  to  judg<e  of  the  real  scope  of 

«  many  movements  and  events,  till  a  good  while  after  Ihey  have 
tdiea  place. 

Ever  yottiw, 

P.tf. 


^  LETTER  XLVII. 

TO  tmS   SAMfi. 

AkotRer  of  the  great  morning  lounges  has  ks  seal  in  a 
shop,  the  cliaracter  of  which  would  not  at  first  si^t  iead  one 
to  expect  any  such  thing-^a  clothier's  shop,  namely,  occu- 
pied by  a  father  and  son,  both  of  the  name  of  David  Bridges. 
The  cause  and  centre  of  the  attraction,  however,  is  entirely 
lodged  IB  the  person  of  the  iuiiior  member  of  the  firm,  an 
active,  intelligent,  and  warm-bearted  fellow,  who  has  a  pro* 
digious  love  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  lives  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  artists  of  Edinburgh ;  and  around  whom,  in  con- 
sequent of  these  circumstances,  the  whole  connoisseurs  and 
connoisseurship  of  tbe  North  have  by  deerees  become  clustered 
and  concentrated,  like  the  meeting  of  tbe  red  and  yellow 
stripes  in  the  back  of  a  tartan  jacket. 
-This  shop  is  situated  in  tbe  High-Street,  not  above  a 

couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  house  of  my  friend  W , 

who,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  one  of  its  roost  frequent  visit- 
ers* I  had  not  been  long  in  Edinburgh  before  I-  began  to 
make  some  inquiries  concerning  tbe  state  of  art  in  Scotland, 
add  W — -immediately  conducted  me  to   this    dilettanti 
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)oangie,  ^ytng,  that  bete  was  tbe  only  place  where  I  might 
be  furnished  with  every  roeans  of  satisfying  all  my  curiosity. 
Oo  entering,  one  finds  a  very  neat  and  tasteful-looking  shop, 
well  stocked  with  all  the  teorpting  diversities  of  broad-cloth 
and  bombaseens,  silk  stockings,  and  spotted  handkerchiefs. 
A  few  sedate-lookins  old  fashioned  cits  are  probably  engaged 
in  conning  over  the  Edinburgh  papers  of  the  day,  and  per- 
haps discussing  m&rdicu$  the  great  question  of  Burgh  Re- 
farm ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  in  tbe  place  or  the  cooipany 
that  at  all  harmonizes  with  one's  notions  of  a  great  ^^frrtTrtifuf 
of  Gusto.  After  waiting  for  a  few  minute*:,  however,  the 
younger  partner  tips  a  sly  wink  across  his  counter,  and 
beckons  you  to  follow  him  through  a  narrow  cut  in  its  maho- 
gany surface,  into  the  unseen  recesses  of  the  establishment. 
A  few  steps  dot%o wards,  and  in  the  dark,  land  you  in  a  sort 
of  cellar  oelow  the  shop  proper,  and  here  by  the  dim  and 
religious  light  which  enters  through  one  or  two  well-grated 
peeping  holes,  your  eyes  soon  discover  enough  of  the  furni- 
ture of  tbe  place  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  at  last  reached 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  tbe  Fine  Arts.  Plaster  of  Paris 
casts  of  the  Hpad  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,— the  Dancing 
Faun, — the  Laocoon, — and  tbe  Hermaphrodite,  occupy  con- 
spicuous stations  on  the  counters ;  one  large  table  in  entirely 
covered  with  a  book  of  Canova's  designs,  Turner's  Liber 
Studiorum,  and  such  sort  of  manuals ;  and  in  those  corners'^ 
where  the  little  light  there  is  streams  brightest,  are  placed 
upon  huge  piles  of  corduroy  and  kerseymere,  various  wooden 
boxes,  blacK,  brown,  and  blue,  wherein  are  locked  up  from 
all  eyes  save  those  of  the  privileged  and  initiated  frequenters 
of  tbe  scene,  various  pictures- and  sketches,  chiefly  by  living 
artists,  and  presents  to  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Bridges,  when  I 
asked  him  on  my  first  visit,  what  might  be  tbe  contents  of 
these  mysterious  receptacles,  made  answer  in  a  true  technico- 
Caledonian  strain, — "Oo,  Doctor  Morris,  they're  just  a 
wheen  bits — and  (added  he,  with  a  most  knowing  compres- 
sion of  his  lips,)— -let  me  tell  you  what,  Dr.  Morris,  there's 
some  no  that  ill  bits  amang  them  neither." 

The  bit  that  attracted  most  of  ti^y  admiration,  was  a  small 
and  exquisitely  finished  picture,  by  William  Allen — the  sub- 
ject, Tti^o  Taftar  Robbers  dimding  their  SpoiL  I  shall  not 
describe  this  piece,  because  I  have  since  seen  a  masterly 
etching  of  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  executed  by  a  young 
Scotch  engraver  of  the  name  of  Steuart,  which  I  have  or- 
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dered  to  be  sent  me  as  soon  as  it  is  completed)  so  dial  you 
will  bate  ao  opporiunitj  of  judging  for  yourself.  The  ener- 
gy  of  the  design,  however,  and  the  inimitable  delicacy  of  the 
colouring  made  me  very  curioMs  to  see  some  of  tbe  larger 
productions  of  tbe  same  arti»i ;  and  I  bad  no  sooner  hinted 
so  much,  than  Bridges  proposed  to  carry  me  at  once-  to  Mr. 
Allan's  atelier.  Tbe  artist,  be  said,  was  extremely  wiwell, 
and  confined  to  bis  room ;  but  be  could  assure  me  of  a  kind 
reception.  I  needed  very  little  pressing,  so  we  proceeded  im« 
mediately  gwp  data  majvit.  We  had  no  ereat  distance  to 
walk,  for  Mr.  Allaa  lilies  in  the  Parliament-Close^  not  a  gun- 
shot from  where  we  were. 

After  climbing  several  flights  of  a  stair-case,  we  were 
ushered  into  the  bouse  of  tbe  painter ;  and  Mr.  Bridges  beio{ 
quite  at  borne,  conducted  us  straight  into  bis  |>aintioff  room 
— tbe  most  picturesuue  painting  room,  I  fancy,  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Allan  returned  about  two  years  ago  to  Edinburgh,  (tbe 
place  of  bis  birth,)  from  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
various  regions  of  tbe  East,  and  his  apartment  is  decorated 
in  a  most  splendid  manner  with  tbe  trophies  of  bis  wander- 
ines.  Tbe  wainscot  is  completely  covered  with  rich  clusteis 
ofmilitary  accoutrements,  Turkish  scimitars,  Circassian  bows 
and  quivers,  hauberks  of  twisted  mail  from  Caucasus,  dag- 
gers, dirks,  javelins,  and  all  manner  of  long  unweildy  fowl- 
ing pieces — Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Tartar.  These  are 
arranged,  for  tbe  most  part,  in  circles,  having  shields  and  tar- 
gets of  bone,  brass,  and  leather  for  their  centres.  Helmets 
of  all  kinds  and  ^zes,  are  bung  above  these  from  tbe  roof, 
and  they  are  interspersed  with  most  gorgeous  draperies  of 
shawls,  turbans  and  saddle-cloths.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  tbe  effect  of  tbe  whole ;  and  indeed  I  suppose 
it  is  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  fac-simile  of  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  the  interior  decorations  of  an  eastern  palace. 
The  exterior  of  the  artist  himself  harmonized  a  good  deal 
with  hb  furniture ;  for  be  was  arrayed  by  way  of  roie-cEe- 
chambre,  in  a  dark  Circassian  vest,  the  breast  of  which  was 
loaded  with  innumerable  ouilted  lutking-places,  originally,  no 
doubt,  intended  for  weapons  of  warfare,  but  now  occupied 
with  the  harmless  shafts  of  hair-pencils;  while  he  held  in  bis 
band  tbe  smooth  cberrywood  stalk  of  a  Turkish  tobacco- 
pipe,  apparently  converted  very  happily  into  a  pallet-goard. 
A  swarthy  complexion  and  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  tufted 
in  a  wild  though   not   ungraceful   manneri   together   with 
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a  paif  of  krge  sparkling  eyes,  looking  out  from  under 
strong  shaggy  brows»  full  of  vivacious  and  ardent  ex- 
pressiveness— were  scarcely  less  speaking  witnesses  of  the  life 
of  roaming  and  romantic  adventure,  which,  1  was  told,  this 
fine  artist  had  led.  In  spite  of  his  bad  health,  which  was 
indeed  but  too  evident,  his  manners  seemed  to  be  full  of  a 
light  and  playful  sporttveness,  which  is^^y  no  means  com- 
mon among  the  people  of  our  nation,  still  less  among  the 
people  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  again  wks,  every  now  and  then, 
exchanged  for  a  depth  of  enthusiastic  earnestness,  still  more 
evidently  derived  from  a  sojourn  among  men,  whose  blood 
flows  through  their  veins  with  a  heat  and  a  rapidity  to  which 
the  North  is  a  stranger. 

The  painter,  being  extremely  busy,  could  not  afford  us 
much  of  bis  time  upon  this  visit,  but  showed  us,  after  a  few 
minutes,  tnte  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  his  works,  and  left  us  there  to  examine 
them  by  ourselves.  For  many  years  I  have  received  no  such 
feast  as  was  now  afforded  me ;.  it  was  a  feast  of  pure  delight, — 
above  all,  it  was  a  feast  of  perfect  novelty,  for  the  scenes  in  which 
Mr.  Allan  has  lived  has  rendered  the  subjects  of  his  paintings 
totally  different,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  of  any  other  ar- 
tist, dead  or  alive ;  and  the  manner  in  wbieh  be  treats  bia 
subjects  is  scarcely  less  original  and  peculiar.  The  most 
striking  of  his  pieces  are  all  representations  of  human  beings, 
living  and  movtns  under  the  influence  of  manners  whereof  we 
know  Kttle,  but  which  the  little  we  do  know  of  them  has  tended 
to  render  eminenlly  interesting  ta  our  imaginations.  His 
pencil  transports  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  East — the 

Land  of  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  the  vine, 

IVhere  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  skies  ever  shine, 

And  all  save  the  Spirit  of  Man  is  divine. 

On  one  side  we  see  beautiful  creatures — radiant  in  a  style 
of  beauty  with  which  poetry  alone  has  ever  attempted  to 
make  ua  familiar ;  on  another^  dark  and  savage  men,  their 
faces  stamped  with  the  full  and  fervid  impress  of  passions 
which  the  manners  and  the  faith  of  Christendom  teach  meQ| 
if  not  to  subdue  within  them,  at  least  to  conceal  in  their  ex- 
terior. The  skies,  too,  are  burning  every  where  in  the  bright- 
ness of  their  hot,  unclouded,  blue — ^and  the  trees  that  lift 
their  heads  among  them,  wear  wild  fantastic  forms,  no  less 
true  to  nature  than  they  are  strange  to  us.  The  buildings 
abo  have  all  a  new  character  of  barbarian  pomp  about  thcia 
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—cities  of  flat^roofed  houses,  mingling  ever  aad'  anaa  witk 
interr^nin^  gardens — ^Tuuniains  sparkling  up  with  lUc-ii  frosli- 
ening  spraj  among  every  shade  of  foliage — mosques  break- 
ing the  sky.  here  and  there  with,  their  huge  wbke  dumes  and 
gilded  cupolas — turrets  and  minarets  shooting  from  aujcog 
the  gorgeous  Diass  of  edifices — pale  and  slender  forms,  tb.at 

•"  Far  and  hear, 

Pieree  Kke  reposing  flames  the  tremulous  atmosphere.^ 

The  whole  room  might  be  considered  as  forming  of  itself 
one  picture^for,  wherever  I  looked,  I  found  that  my  eyes 
were  penetrating^  into  a  scene^  of  which  the  novelty  was  so 
universal,  as  to  give  it  at  first  sight  something  of  the  effect  of 
uniformity. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  pictures  still  in  bis  possession, 
is  the  Sale  of  Circassian  Captives  to  a  Turkish  BashawJ^  I 
think  it  is  probable  you  must  have  read  some  accoant  of  this 
picture  in  the  newspapers  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  for  it  was 
one  season  in  the  London  Exhibition,  and  attracted  great  ad- 
miration, as  I  bear,  from  all  the  critics  who  saw  it  there. 
Tou  will  find  a  pretty  full  description,  however,  in  one  of 
the  Numbers  of  Blackwood's  magazine,  which  I  have  lately 
sent  you — although  I  cannot  sav  that  I  think  this  descriptios 
quite  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been*  The  picture  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  fancy,  in  order  to  make  it  be 
admired ;  and  I  cannot  help  thmking  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  mere  fancy  gratuitously  mixed  up  witb  the  statement 
there  given  both  of  its  composition  and  its  expression.  Tbs 
essential  interest  of  the  piece,  however — the  groupe,  oame- 
ly,  of  the  lover  parted  from  its  mistress,  and  the  fine  coo- 
tf  ast  afforded  to  this  groupe,  by  the  cold,  determined,  brotsl 
indifference  in  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  Bashaw, 
are  given  quite  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the  adjuncts^  which 
have  been  somewhat  misrepresented,  are  of  comparatively 
trivial  importance.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  finer  sal^- 
ject  for  this  kind  of  planting ;  nor  can  I  easily  suppose,  that 
it  could  have  been  treated  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  The 
great  number  of  the  figures  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  general  expression ;  nay,  in  order  to  make  os 
enter  fully  into  the  nature  of  the  barbarian  scene  represented, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  ti>  show  us,  that  it  was  a  sceoe  of 

*  Thin  picture  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
March. 
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coannen  oicciiiTencey  and  every  day  gazed  on  by  a  tbousand 
bard  eyes,  without  the  slightest  tottcb  of  compassion  or  sym- 
pathy. .  It  was  not  nec^nary  to  represent  the  broken-heart 
sufferers  before  us  as  bending  under  the  weight  of  any  cala- 
mity peculiar  to  themselves  alone.  They  are  bowed  down, 
not  with  the  touch  of  individual  sorrow  alone,  but  with  the 
despair,  the  familiar  despair  of  a  devoted  anc|  abandoned 
race — a  race,  among  whose  brightest  gleams  of  ulicity  there 
must  ever  mingle  the  shadows  of  de^oodence-^p^ose  bride- 
grooms can  never  go  forth  "  rejoicmg  in  their  strength" — 
whose  brides  can  never  be  "  brought  out  of  Ibf  ir  palaces,'* 
without  some  darkening  clouds  of  melancholy  remembrances, 
and  still  more  melancholy  fears,  to  cast  a  i^oom  over  the  gay 
procession.  Solitary  sorrows  are  the  privilege  of  freemen ; 
it  is  the  darker  lot  of  slaves  to  suffer  m  crowds,  and  before 
crowds.  Their  misery  has  no  sanctuary ;  thty  are  not  Itft 
alone  ev^n  to  die.  They  are  cattle,  not  men ;  they  must  ^e 
counted  by  the  head  before  being  led  forth  to  the  slaughter- 
The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  as  chtfmiag  as  its  conce]^ 
tion  18  profound.  The  Jault  found  with  it  by  some  of  tfai^ 
critics^I  mean  the  greyness  and  uniform  sobriety  of  its  bue| 
•—strikes  me  as  being  one  of  its  greatest  beauties.  Without 
this,  it  was  impossible  that  the  artist  could  have  given  so  fine 
an  idea  of  the  studious  coolness  and  sliadiness  o?  an  oriental 
palace — so  different,  so  necessarily  'different,  from  any  thing 
that  luxury  can  ever  demand  in  our  northern  climates.  It 
harmonizes,  too^  in  the  happiest  manner  with  the  melancholy 
character  of  the  scene  represented.  It  seems  as  if  even  the 
eastern  sun  had  been  willmg  to  withdraw  his  beams  from  such 
a  spectacle.of  misery.  Where  the  light  does  stream  through 
the  narrow  window  at  the  back  of  the  lordly  Turk,  nothing 
can  be  richer  than  the  tones  of  the  drapery«^the  curtains  that 
shelter — above  all,  the  embroidered  cushions  and  carpets  that 
support  the  luxurious  Merchant  of  Blood.  The  cold,  blue 
dampness  of  the  marble-floor,  on  which  the  victims  of  his 
brutality  are  kneeling,  or  staggering  before  him,  contrasts, 
as  it  should  do,  with  the  goMen  pomp  amidst  which  the  op- 

Eressor  is  seated.  It  is  so,  that  they  who  drink  the  waters  of 
itterness,  and  are  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  should 
be  contrasted  with  him,  who  <<  is  clothed  In  fine  linen,  and 
fareth  sumptuously  every  day."  There  are,  however,  many 
other  pictures  of  the  artist  against  which  the  same  charge 
might  have  been  brought  with  greater  justice. 
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There  are  sererat  beautifol  little  pictures,  tbe  seene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  same  region;  and  I  think  they  have  an 
admirable  effect  as  viewed  in  juxta^position  with  this  splen- 
did master-piece.  Tfaey  afford  liltte  glknpses,  as  it  were, 
into  the  week-day  empleyments  and  amasements  of  tbe  be- 
ings,  who  are  represented  in  the  larger  picture  as  undergo- 
ing the  last  severity  of  their  h;d*d  destiny.  They  prepare 
the  eye  to  shudder  at  the  terrors  of  the  captivity^  by  mmng 
it  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  mirths  and  gayety,  and  inno- 
cence,  which  these  terrors  are  fated  so  often  to  disturb.  Such, 
above  all,  was  the  effect  of  a  sweet  little  picture^  which  repre- 
sents a  Circassian  family  seated  at  the  door  of  their  own 
cottage,  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  sycamore,  while  the 
golden  sun  h  going  down  calmly  behind  them,,  amidst  the  rich 
quiet  azure  of  their  own  paternal  mountains.  The  old  father 
and  mother,  with  their  children  sporting  about  their  knees, 
while  the  travelling  musician  is  dancing  before  theto  in 
his  wild  grotesque  attitades,  to  the  sound  of  bis  rebeck — 
and   the   daughter   just    blushing    into   womanhood,   that 

Eeeps,  with  that  face  of  innocent  delight,  over  the  shoulder  of 
er  mother — bow  little  do  they  think  for  the  moment  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  simple  mirth  of  their  sequestered  home  I 
And  yet  such  are  the  solitudes  to  which  the  foot  oT  the 
spoiler  may  so  easily  find  a  path.  Surely  there  is  a  fine 
feeling  of  poetry  in  the  mind  of  this  painter.  He  knows  welt, 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  great  picture  of  Human  Life; 
and  he  has  imagination  to  feel  how  they  reflect,  mutually,  in- 
terest, and  passion,  and  tenderness  upon  each  other. 

Another  picture,  delightrully  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
is  that  of  a  Jewish  Family  in  Poland  making  merry  before 
a  Wedding.  The  piece  is  small,  and  the  colouring,  as  usual 
with  this  artist,  the  reverse  of  glaring ;  but  the  whole  is  suf- 
fused over  with  the  quiet  richness  of  twilight,  and  the  ^ect 
is  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  true,  that  we  cannot  sufficient- 
ly admire  it,  when  we  consider  how  studiously  all  the  .com- 
mon quackery  of  the  art  has  been  avoided  in  its  production. 
The  left  of  the  canvass  is  covered  with  a  cluster  of  happy 
faces,  grouped  above,  below,  and  around  their  rustic  musi- , 
cian,  and  gazing  on  the  evolutions  of  a  dance,  wild,  yet  grace- ' 
ful  lind  stately  in  its  wildness,  like  the  melody  which  ac- 
companies it.  The  bride  has  scarcely  passed  the  years  of 
infancy ;  for  among  the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  we  believe  we 
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might  add  among  the  Jews  of  England  too,  the  old  io^eotal 
fashion  of  very  early  oiarriages  is  %tiU  religiously  ad» 
hered  io.  Her  hair  is  braided  with  jewels — another  beauti* 
ftd  t>rieotaUsm ;  alid  she  surveys  the  scene  from  her  post  of 
eminence  with  a  truly  eastern  mixture  of  cbikUsfa  delight, 
womanly  vanity,  and  virgin  bashfulness.  Apart  from  the 
young  people,  near  a  window,  <  he  light  of  which  comes  mel- 
lowed through  tangled  tresses 'of  ivy  and  roBe>>leaves,  is  seen 
a  grave  small  group  of  the  Elders  of  Israel.  These  pa- 
triarchal figures  pay  no  respect  either  to  the  music  or  the* 
dance^;  bat  Ihey  seem  to  make  some  atonement  for  this  ne- . 
gleet  by  their  close  and  assiduous  attention  to  a  certain  tall 
picturesque  flask, 

<*  Which  leaves  a  glow  like  amethyst 
Upon  the  lips  that  It  hath  kissed." 

The  whole  picture  makes  us  feel  delightfiiHy  present,  in  a 
scene  very  tar  removed  from  our  manners,  bat  true  in  every 
thing  to  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  its  geography,  true  in  every 
thing  to  that  well  remembered  East,  which  draws  to  itself  the 
iirst  morning-look  and  the  last  eveningrlook — which  receives 
every  hymn  and  prayer,  and  oath  and  vow — which  is  stiU 
the  resting-place  of  the  memory,  the  hope,  and  the  futb  of 
the  expatriated  Hebrew. 

The  vile  habits  common  among  socb  of  this  exiled  race  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  our  country,  have  bad  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  associations  connected  by  us  with  the  name  of 
Jeu;,  very  remote  from  pleasing — to  say  nothing  of  poetical; 
nor  have  the  attempts  of  a  few  poets^nd  novelists  to  counter- 
act these  deep-rooted  associations  been  at  all  successful  in 
the  main.  In  truth,  they  have  not  merited  to  be  so,  except- 
ing in  regard  to  their  intention  alone.  It  is  useless  to  waste 
wit  in  attempting  to  gild  over  the  meanness  of  a  despicable 
old  Hunks,  who  starves  himself  and  his  cat,  and  spends,  his 
whole  time  in  counting  rouleaus.  A  sentimental  old  clothes- 
roan  or  pawnbroker  is  a  being  whom  we  can  by  no  means 
admit  into  our  world  of  imaginative  existence.  He  is  as 
completely  and  manifestly  an  ens  merm  rationis^  as  any  of 
.the  new  species  to  which  the  human  naturalist  is  introduced 
in  the  dangerous  and  delusive  Aor^i  met  of  the  circulating 
library. 

But  the  Polish  Jews  are  a  very  different  kind  of  people 
from  our  ones.    They  form  a  population  of  several  hundred 
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thousand^i  and  occupy  whole  towns,  yillages,  and  tracts  of 
territoiy  bj  themselves.  Here  they  lire  in  a  state  of  ^reat 
simplicity  and  honesty,  cuhiTating  the  soil,  &nd  discbargiog 
all  the  healthful  duties  of  ordipary  citizenship.  Above  all, 
they  are  distinguished  from  their  bretbjren  in  Grermany  and 
els!e\i||iere,  by  a  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  tbeir  religion. 
In  shorty  they  are  believers  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  still 

^  expect,  with  sincere  devotion*  the  coming  of  their  Messiah. 
The  respect  which  a  Polish  Jew  meets  with  all  o^er  the  con- 
tinent, so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  utter  contempt  heaped 
upon  all  the  other  children  of  bis  race,  is  primarily,  of  course, 
the  fruit  of  that  long  experience  which  has  established  the 
credit  and  honour  of  his  dealings ;  but  it  is  certainly  Fery 
much  assisted  and  strengthened  by  that  natural  feeling  of 
respect  with  which  all  men  regard  those  who  are  sincere  in 
what  they  seem.  The  character  of  these  Polish  Jews,  with 
their  quiet  and  laborious  lives,  with  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  honesty,  with  tbeir  benevolence  and  tbeir 
hospitality,  and,  above  aU,  with  their  fervid  and  melancholy 
love  for  their  old  Faith**a  love  which  has  outlived  so  mady 
centuries  of  exile,  disappointment,  and  wretchedness — ^this 
character,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects, 
cannot  surely  be  denied  to  be  a  highly  poetical  one.  Mr. 
Allan,  who  has  enjoyed  so  many  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating the  working  of  human  thoughts  and  paauons  under 
so  many  different  shapes,  has  seen  this  character,  and  the 

•  manners  in  which  it  is  bodied  forth,  with  the  eye  of  a  poet 
and  a  painter;  and  I  would  hope  the  Merry-MakingNfaKj  not 
be  the  only  glimpse  of  both  with  which  he  may  favour  us» 

*  »  »  * 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  I  to  think  of  acting 
Cicerone  through  the  whole  of  his  gallery,  in  a  letter  such 
as  this:  And  besides,  these  are  not  pictures  whose  merits  can 
be  even  tolerably  interpreted  through  the  medium  of  words. 
They  are  every  where  radiant  with  an  expression  of  pathos, 
that  is  entirely  peculiar  to  the  art  of  whirb  they  are  speci- 
mens. They  cannot  be  comprehended  unless  they  be  seen  ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  going  a  ioni^  journey,  were  it  only  to 
see  them.  It  is  not,  on  a  first  view,  that  the  faults  of  pictures, 
possessing  so  much  merit,  can  be  at  all  felt  by  persons  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  their  beauties.  But  I  shall  enter  upon  these 
n  my  next ;  I  shall  also  say  something  of  the  pictures  which 


Isl.    ..  -s 
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If r*  AUtn  lias  piiated  more  latelj»  and  the  seenes  of  which 
are  laid  nearer  to  ourselves. .  Wide  as  is  the  field  ff  the  East, 
and  delicioas  as  is  the  use  he  has  made  of  that  untrodden  field 
— ^I  am  dad  to  find  that  he  does  not  mean  to  confine  himself 
to  it.  The  pictures  he  has  pamted  of  oriental  subjects,  are 
rich  in  the  expression  of  feelings,  gathered  during  his  wander- 
ings among  the  regions  to  which  they  belong.  But  there 
aure  other  feelings,  and  more  powerful  ones,  too,^  which  ought 
to  fix,  and  I  think  it  probable  they  will  do  so,  the  matured 
and' once  more  domesticated  mind  of  such  a  painter^as  Mr. 
Allan. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  XLVUL 

TO   THB  SAME. 

The  largest  and  most4nished  picture,  which  Mr.  Allan 
has  painted  upon  any  subject  not  oriental,  ^or  at  least  not  - 
partaking  of  an  oriental  character,)  is  that  of  the  Press:- 
Oang.^  The  second  time  that  I  went  to  his  house,  he  was  in 
the  act  ot  superintending  the  packing  up  of  this  fine  piece, 
for  being  sent  into  the  country  ;*  ^so  that  I  was  lucky  in 
having  a  view  of  it  at  all — ^for  I  certainly  wa^not  allowed 
time  to  contemplate  it  in  so  leisurely  a  manner  as  I  could 
liaTe  wished.  It  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Cir- 
cassian Blares,  and  the  canvass,  as  in  it,  is  filled  with  every 
large  number  o|,  figures ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  f 
think  th^  same  happy  effect  is  produced^  by  this  circumstance 
as  in  the  other. 

I  question,  however,  whether  any  scene  of  actual  British 
Life  could  have  been  selected  more  happily  calculated  for 
such  a  pencil  as  Mr.  Allan's.  The  moment  one  sees  the  pic- 
ture, one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  wonder,  that  such  a 
subject  should  have  been  left  so  long  unhandled  ;  but  where, 
after  all,  was  erer  the  British  artist  thtft  could  have  occupied 
it  ip  such  a  manner,  as  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  Mr.  AlJan^6 
way,  or  even  to  take  away  the  least  of  the  originality  which 
he  bas  displayed  in  its  management  ?  The  canvass  rej;>resents 

*The  pieture  belongs  to  )ir.  Horrocks,  of  TUiihewan  Castle,  Duni- 
HaitoDsbirev 
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the  hotfse  of  a^sberman  by  the  seir-side — nfeat  ^d  ckaAly, 
.«8  the  houses  or  respectable  fishermen  are  always  foaod — hm 
more  picturesque  in  its  interior  ihaa  the  house  of  any  other 
poor  man  can  well  be,  front  the  mixtare  of  suspended  nets 
and  fishing  tackle  every  where  diversifying  the  more  nsaal 
kinds  of  peasant  plenishing.  It  ts  supposed,  that  Ae  son 
of  the  fisherman  had  jusr  returned  from  a  long  voyage 
in  a  merchant  ship — his  parents  are  preparing  to  welcome 
the  wanderer  with  their  fatted  calf — ^and  his  mistress,  having 
heard  the  new»  of  his  arrival,  has  hurried,  h*lf-clothed  as 
she  was,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  unsuspecting  love,  to  be 
folded  in  his  arms.  Scarcely  are  the  first  warm,  tearfal 
greetins^s  over,  ere  a  caitiff  neighbour  gives  notice  fa  the 
Press-Gang,— and  the  picture  represents  the  moment  when 
they  have  rushed,  into  the  house,  and  pinioned  their  prey. 
The  agony  of  the  Sailor-Bby  is  speechless,  and  he  stands 
with  his  hand  upon  hts  face,  as  if  stunned  and  insensibk  te 
the  nature  of  his  misery.  His  other  hand»  however,  has  not 
quitted  the  hand  of  his  sweetheart,  who  has  swooned  a^ray, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  lying  like  a  corpee  upon  tb^  floor, 
by  this  bis  unconscioaa  support*  His  fatRer  looks  on  m  de^ 
apair  ;  but  hd  has  presence  of  mind  enough  to  know,  that  re- 
sistance woukl  t>e  uaa vailing.  The  mother  haa  seiaed  the 
lieutenant  by  the  hand^  and  is  thrusting  upon  him  all  their 
little  household  store  of  guarded  guineas,  as  if  she  had  hoped 
to  purchase  her  boy's  safety  by  her  bribe.  Jn  a  chair  by  the 
fire,  meanwhile,  which  even  joy  could  pot  have  enabled  him 
tojeave^  the  aged  and  infirm  grandfather  sits  immoveable, 
ttod  sick  at  heart— 'his  eyes  tiu*ned  faintly  upwards,  his  feeble 
hands  clasped  together,  and  the  big  drops  coursing  each 
other  down  the  pale  and  furrowed  cheeks  of  his  half-bewiider- 
-ed  second  chihlisiiness.  The  wife  of  the  old  man,--  for  she,  too, 
is  alive  to  partake  in  all  this  wretchedness,-- is  not  so  infirm  as 
her  partner,  bnt  she  has  moved  from  her  chair  only  to  give 
aid  to  him.  Dear  as  ai^  her  children  to  her,  her  husband  is 
dearer---be  is  every  thing  to  her,  and  she  thinks  of  nothing 
bat  bim.  She  has  a  cup  of  water  in  her  hand,,  of  which  she 
beseeches  biro  to  drink,  and  gaaes  on  his  emaciated  features 
with  an*eye,  that  tells  of  the  still  potency  of  long  years  or 
wedded  love — a  love  that  has  survived  all  the  ardours  of 

Jrouthful  bkfod,  and  ar quired  only  a  holier  power  from  the 
apse  of  all  iheir  life  of  hardships.    Perhaps  this  is  the  most 
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uobtf  conception  ifi  the  whole  piclore — it  does  not  disturb  the 
impression  or  the  parting  bf  the  youthful  lovei-s ;  hut  reflects 
back  a  nobler  sanctity  upon  all  their  sufferings,  by  bringing 
before  us  a  ftesb  poetic  vmon  of  the  eternal  might  of  those 
tieS|  which  that  broken-bearteil  agony  is  bruising — . 

H  T^es  that  around  the  heart  are  spun, 
And  will  not,  cannot,  be  midone," 

Even  over  the  groupe  of  atubbom  mariners  around  thC'Cap- 
tive  boy,  the  poetical  soul  of  the  painter  has  not  disdained  to 
lavish  aoniethinff  of  its  redeeming  softness;  their  hard  and 
savage  features  are  fixed»  indeed,  and  resolute  :  but  there  is 
np  cruelty,  no  wantonness,  no  derision,  in  their  steadfast. 
look.  Like  the  officer  who  commanda  them^  they  do  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  duty — and  such  it  is — but  they  do 
no  more.  It  was  a  delightful  delicacy  of  conception,  which 
made  the  {)ainter  dare  to  part  with  so  mucii  of  the  vulgar 
powers  of  contrast,  and  to  make  Ibe  rainbow  of  bis  tender* 
oess  display  its  gentle  radiance,  oveahero  in  the  thickest 
blackness  of  bis  bumaii  atorm* 

The  faint^g  girl  is  represented  in  a  ve«y  difficoH  attitude, 
(I  mean  dlffiouU  for  tbe  painter^)  her  collapaad  limba,  as  I 
have  said,  being  prevented  from  faliiog  prostrate  on  tbe  floor 
only  by  the  hand  of  her  lover,  .which,  even  in  tho  spee^hiaaa 

S;ony  of  despair^  refuses  instioctiveiy  to  let  her  band  gd* 
er  bead,  however^  almost  touches  tbe  floor,  and  her  loo^ 
di:»hevelled  tresses  of  raven  bWek,  sweep  ittaiready  with  tbeir^ 
disconsolate  richness.  Her  virgin  tMiaom,  but  fi-moipeBt  bo^ 
fore  bursting  with  the  guddeA  swell  of  misery.,  is  now<  ca|m 
and  pale— ^1  its  throbtrings  over  for  a  time,  even  as  if  tbe 
finger  of  death  had  been  ^bere  to  appease  them.  Her  beau* 
tiful  lip&are  tinged  with  au  envious  livid  stain,  and  her  sunkHl 
eye-has  are  black  with  tbe  lush.of  reooiiing  blood,  amidst  | 

tbe  melancholy  marble  of  her  cheeks  and  (brehead.    One    . 
cannot  look  upon  her  without  remembering  tbe  story  of  Cracy  I 

Jane,  and  tbinkmg  that  here  too  is  a*  creature  whose  widowed  I 

heart  can  never  hi>pa  (or  peace-— one  to  whom  some  poet  of 
love  might  hereafter  breathe  |  such  words  as.  those  already 
breatbed  by  one  of  the  truest  of  poets  :-^ 

'*  But  oh !  when  midnight  wiod^caieem, 
And  the  gust  j)cltin|[  on  the  out-hou£^  shed, 
Makes  the  cock  shnlly  in  the  rain-storm  crow. 
T^  hear  theeslag  some  baUad  ftill  of  wo. 
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BftHad  of  ship-wreclc«d  sailor  floating  diea^ 
Whom  his  own  true-love  busted  in  the  sandal 
Thee,  gentle  Woman — for  thy  voice  re-measures 
Whatever  tones  and  melaneholy  pleasures 
The  thiogB  of  Nuture  utter — birds  or  trees, 
Or  moao  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  *mid  the  heath-plant  waves» 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeaBc" 


As  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  vralk  round  a  whole  gallerj 
of  pictures  in  a  single  morning,  and  think  themselves  entitled 
to  say  they  hare  seentbem-^am)  even  to  make  .critieisms  upon 
their  merits  and  demerits,  I  by  no  means  thought  of  per|ilez- 
ing  my  feeling  of  the  power  of  ihe  Prtsa-Oangi  by  looking 
at  anj  other  oi  Mr.  Allan's  pictul'es  on  the  same  day ;  I  have 
often  gone  back  since,  however,  and  am  now  auite  familiar 
with  all  the  pictures  still  in  his  own  possession.    Those  painted 
on  domestic  British  subjects,  are  all  filled  with  the  same  deep 
and  tender  tastefulness,  which  the  Press-Gang  so  eminently 
discovers;  but  none  of  them  are  so  happily  conceived  in., 
point  of  arrangement,  nor,  perhaps,  is  the  colouring  of  the 
arUst  seen  to  the  same  advantage^  in  any  one  of  them.    In* 
deed,  in  compariogthe  Plress-Gmng  itsen  with  theCireaasian 
Slaves,  the  Jewish  Family,  and  some  of  the  earliest  pieces,  I. 
could  not  help  entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  in  this  great  de- 
partment .  the  artist  has  rather  retrograded  than  advanced, 
since  bis  return  to  Britain.    It  may  be  that  his  ey  es  had  be^a 
so  Ipng^  accustomed  to  Kebt,  shade,  itod  colour,  as  exhibited 
,  in  oriental  regions,  that  his  mode  of  painting  bad  become 
imbo^  and  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  representing  these 
effects  alone— -and  that  so  the  a|Mst  may  not  yet  have  entirely  ' 
regained  the  eyes,  without  whicn,  it  is  certain,  be  cannot  pos- 
sess  the  hand,  of  a  British  painter.    It  is  very  obvious,  that 
this'  is  a  fuliog  which,  considsriog  what  mastei^pteces  ,of  co- 
louring some  of  his  older  pictures  are,  cannot  posiUy  ccm-^ 
tinue  long  to  lessen  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  performances. 
I  speak  of  .the  general  colonring  of  his  pieces — I  have  no 
doubt  they  may  have  lesMr  and  more  particular  faults  offea* 
sive  to  more  scientific  eyes,  an4  perhaps  not  quite  so  likely 
to  be  got  rid  of.    Almost  all  the  artists,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject  of  bis  pictures,  seem  to  say,  that ' 
they  consider  him  somewhat  defective  in  hb  repvesentatien  of 
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ilie  colour  of  the  nslced  fleab*  And  I  do  tUoki  (aithoogb  I 
should  scarcely  hare  made  the  discoverjr  for  myself,)  that  be 
does  make  it  rather  dead  and  opaque,  and  gives  it  too  little 
relief.  But,  perhaps,  the  small  size  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
uultiplicity  of  firares  which  they  contain,  are  circuifistancef 
unfaToarable  to  this  species  of  excellence.  If  his  objects  were_ 
less  numerous,  and  presented  larger  surfaces,  he  would  find 
it  raore  easy  to  make  them  vivid,  transparent,  and  beautiful, 
sum]  to  give  them  a  stronger  relief  *b]^  finer  gradations  of 
shftdow.  A  small  canvass,  occupied  with  so  many  figures, 
neTer  has  a  broad  and  imposmg  efeot  at  firat  sight.  The  first 
feeling  it  excites  is  curiosity  about  what  they  are  engaged 
with,  and  we  immediatdy  go  forward  to  pry  into  the  smject, 
and  spell  out  the  story.  A  pie  A,  with  larger  and  fewer  figures, 
if  the  subject  b^  wed  chosen,  is  understood  at  once;  and  no- 
thing tells  more  strongly  on  the  imagination,  or  strikes  us  with 
a  more  pleasing  astonishment,  than  a  bold  effect  of  light  and 
abadow,  seen  at  a  convenient  distance. 

The  execution  of  a  picture,  howeyer,  is  a  thing  of  which  I 
ceanot  venture  to  sfieak,  without  a  great  feeling  of  diifidence. 
The  ehoice  of  subjects  b  a  matter  more  withm  the  leach  of 
one  that  has  never  gone  through  any  regular  apprenticeship 
of  Gusto  I  and  much  as  I  have  been  delighted  with  Mr.  Al- 
lan's piotures,  and  much  as  I  have  been  delighted  wi^  the 
autyjects,  too,-^l  by  no  means  think,  that  his  subjects  are,  ia 
general,  of  a  kind  much  ^Icalated  to  draw  out  the  highest 
parts  of  his  genius,  or  to  afllbt  mankind  with  the  same  high 
and  enduring  measuie  of  admiration  and  delight,  which  ms 
genius,  otherwise  directed,  mighty  I  notbins  ouestiou,/ enable 
him  to  <yiimand*  la  this  respect,  indeed  he  only  ens  (if 
enor  there  be)  along  with  almost  dl  the  great  artists,  bis- coo* 
teroporariea^naj,^  it  is  perhaps  but  too  true,  thitt  he  andthejr 
have  alike  been  compdied  to  err  by  the  frivobns  spirit  of  the 
age  in  whidi  they  have  been  bom*  I  fear,  1  greatly  ^ar,  tbal^ 
IB  spite  of  all  the  genius  which  we  see  every  day  ,  breaking 
oat  in  different  departments  of  this- delightful  art,  the  day  of 
its  loftiest  and  most  lasting  triumphs  has  gone  by.  However, 
to  despair  of  the  human  mind,  in  one  of  its  branches  of 
exertion,  is  a  thing  very  repugnant  to  my  usual  feehngs. 

A  •  M. 

P.  S.  Before  quitting  Mr.  Allan's  midier,  I  must  teU  you, 
that  1  ha?e  seen  an  exqubite  sketch  of  the  murder  of  Arch* 
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MAvp  Sh'arpe,  whieb^  b«  bat  just  exMUted*  Tb«  piotim  wiO; 
*  I  doubt  Dot,  be  hit  domesifc  masterpiece.  Tfae  id«a  of  paiDi- 
ing  »  picture  on  tbia  subject  majr  probably  have  been  aug^ 
getted  to  bioi  bj  a  piece  oif  business  i»  wbieb  be  id  just  about 
to  engage,  9itu  making  designs  Tor  (be  iHustratidn  o(  Warep-^ 
hy,  and>  the  otbev  novels  of  tbe  sanie  author.  Wbift  a  fieU 
lilieiie!'  I  b«ve  seen  none  of  his  designs;  but  be  wsjil  dtmbtr 
less  osate  them  in  a  manner  isortby  of  hnneeir$  asd  if  Ike 
doeS'Se^  bifnamewtilt  descend  for  ever  if>  glorious  oompanioo*^ 
ship  with^at  #f  the  most  origiAal  sutbot  of  etir  daf?,  and 
t^  most  poorerfttl  autbor  that  Scmtand  ever  bae  priMluoedc 
Q,  F.  F;  q.  S.  qootb 

:    P.M. 
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TO   THE    SAME. 

I  KNOW  of  no  painter,  who- shows  more  just  refleotion  and 
good  judgment  in  bis  way  of  <;oncetvin|ir  a  subject,  and  ar» 
mnging  tbe  parts  of  it,  than  AUan*  His  oircufflstanecsare 
always  most  happily  chosen,  and  tbe  ebarwotecs  intrtMluoed' 
are  so^  skilfully  delineated,  as  to  prove  that  tbe  painter  has 
been  an  excellent  observe  of  fife.  His  picturaaaff^fuirof 
tbougbt,  and  show  a  most  active  and'imeJIigerit  mind.  They* 
display,  most  graphically,  the  fruits  of  observation ;  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  world  which  tbey  r^resent^  is  saflbsed  over  witli 
a  vecy  rare  and  precious  vbreathkig-  of  tenderwess  aad.  delicaey 
of  feeKngi  In  short,  were  bis  subjects  tafapn  from  tbe.  high^ 
est  field  of  bis^  art  and  had  ttiey  any  flindanieiill|^,id)i»»  of 
permanent  and  l6fty  interest  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbewi,  I  duont 
see  whf  Mr.  AUan  shooid  not  be  tnily  a  Great  PaintBR.  Bet 
faiagemus  has-,  as  yet;;  been  cramped-and  confined  by  a  rather 
overstretched  oompjiance  witfa  the  taste  of  tbe  times. 

Tbe  highest  pmpese  to  which,  painting  bas  ever  be^  ap- 
plied, Is  that  of  expresstng  ideas  connected  with 'Religion; 
and  tbe  decay  of  the  interest  attached  by  manhiild  to  ideas  of 
tbat  oias%  is*  evinced  by  notbifig  in  a  more  strikjng  manner, 
than  by  tbe*  nature  of  the -subjects  now  (in  preferenreto  tbenoi) 
commonly  chosen  for  painting,  and  mbst  relished  by  the  ex- 
isMn^  generation.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  decay  of 
ioteiest  in  great  things  and  great  ideas,  had  not  shown  itself 
innagard  to  religion  alone.  'Even  subjects  takeafoom  b»* 


tiodal  Uftoryi  seem'to  be  searcelysolaoiiliHrtoibe'ffliagiim* 
(ions  and  assoektionsof  f»rdiimry  jpeetatovs,  as  to  be  mueh 
relished  or  deeply  felt  in  any  nodem<exbibiitDn  Tooai.  It  k 
probable,,  that  subjeots  like  those  cboacn  by  Willde,  (and|  of 
iale,  by  Allan  alflo,)  come  most  home  now^aniaya  to  the  feel* 
ii^oT  tbe^  ntuUitude.  They  presuppose  no  knowiedge  of 
tbe  pMt^-Hio  eheriabed  idc^as  habitually  dwelt  on  by  the  tma- 
'ginatiotr-^-no  deep  feeling  of  reli^oti-^>Hio  deep  feeling  of  pa* 
4rioti8fo — btttoierely  a  capacity  for  the  jnostcomaaqn  ayni* 
patbiea  and  leoaibilities  of  buoian  iiatore.  Tbe  pictare  makef 
no  dcRBand  oq  tbe  preWoua  habits  or  ideas  of  the  spectator*^ 
it  tells  its  owik  stoiy,  and  it  tells  it  entirely — but  exactly  ui 
proportion  as  it  waots  retrospectinre  io^rest,  I  am  indbed  to 
think  it  wants  eodoraace  of  interest.  I  think  Wilkie'a  spo-^ 
files  of  painting  may  be  said  to  bear  tbe  same  relation  to  tbe 
highest  species,  which  sentimental  comedies  and  farces  bear 
toregoiar  tragedies/  But  in  all  tbis»  as  I  have  already  hioted, 
it  is  probable  the  public  is  most  to  blame — ootthe|iajiitier. 
Indeed,  tbe  very  greatest  artiste,  wece  they  to  ao  job  malEitg 
creations  either  in  painting,  poetry,,  or  any  otoer  art,  with<- 
out  being  guided  by  tbe  responses  ef  jHiblic  enthusiasm, 
would  ran  a  sad  risk  of  lonog  their  way.  The  genius  of  a 
Aified  iodiTtdiial-i— bis  power  of  inveatiog  and  coaceiving — 
IS  am  instrument  which  he  himself  may  not  always  baTe  the 
judgment  to  emplqy  to  tbe  best  advaotage*  and  which  is  more 
safely  directed  to  its  mark  by  tbe  aggregated  feelings,  I  wilt 
not  s^y,  of  the  multitude^  but  ai  least  of  numbers.  Even  the 
scattered  suffrages  of  amateurs,  who,  by  artificial  culture, 
have  acquired  habits  of  feeling  difierent  from  those  of  the 
people  about,  them,  must  always  be  a  very  trifling  stimulus, 
when  compared  with  tbe  trumpet-noies  of  a  whole  nation, 
hailing  an  artist  for  baving  well  expressed  ideas  alike  interest- 
ing to  them  all.  There  b  no  popular  sympathy  in  these 
days  with  those  divinesl  feelings  of  the  botiian  soul,  which 
formed  tbe  essence  of  interest  in  tbe  works  of  tbe  sculptors  of 
Greece — still  more  in  those  of  the  painters  of  modern  Italy — 
and  tbe  expression  of  which  was  rewarded  in  both  cases  by 
the  entliusiasm,  boundless  and  giateful,  of  those  by  whom  these 
artists  i^ere  habitually  surrounded. 

I  confess,,  there  are  very  few  things  of  which  T  am  so  de- 
siroui},  as  of  seeing  a  true  school  of  painting,  in  its  highest 
form,  established  aoion^  tlie  people  of  Britain.  But  this  caa 
never  be,  till  the  painters  get  rid  of  lh?.t  ps^^sion  for  invrni^'ns^ 
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tubjectflr  whieb  at  pre^eDtfieems  to  predominate  amoag  theA 
all.  Tbe  object  of  a  great  punter  should  be,  not  to  invent 
anbjectBy  bnt  to  give  a  graphical  form  to  ideas  nniversally 
known,  and  contemplated  with  deep  feeling.  An  Emtombing 
of  Christ— a  Madonna  and  Child— a  Flight  into  EgjpU  are 
worth  all  the  Uirmayani  scenes  which  can  ever  be  conceived 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  modern  life— circunrafances,  which* 
although  they  may  be  treated  with  the  utmost  genius,  can 
never  cease  to  be,  in  the  main,  prosaic*  Even  the  .early  his* 
tory  of  any  modem*  natioUf  however  replete  it  may  be  with 
remarkable  events,  can  present  no  objects  of  whicb  the  MB*- 
gination,  set  a  musing  by  the  contemplation  of  its  likenen, 
does  not  speedily  find  the  limits,  ana  the  barrennea6--4rom 
which,  in  a  word,  it  does  not  turn  away  as  uopoetical,  after 
the  first  movements  of  excited  curiosity  and  week*day  sympa- 
thies have  ceased.  How  different  from  all  this  narroYrness, » 
the  endless  and  immeasurable  depth  of  a  Religious  Allegory, 
wherem  the  whole  mystery  of  man  and  his  destiny  is  ^iM 
ujMo  breathe  iis  solemn  and  unfading  charm  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  the  artist,  and  the  mind  of  the  spectator ! 

When  one  talks  to  a  painter  of  the  present  day  aboot  the 
propriety  of  taking  to  subjects  of  religious  import-^^^bove 
all,  to  those  61  the  simplest  construction,  and  the  qiost  purely 
allegorical  nature-^^there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
be  told,  that  such  subjects  have  been  exhausted.  If  yon  are 
told,  by  way  of  confirmation  of  this,  that  the  Scriptural  pieces 
produced  in  this  country  are  almost  all  very  bad,  you  are, 
tndeed,  told  nothmg  but  the  truth  ;  because  they  are'  made 
np  of  insipid  centos  and  compilations  from  former  painters, 
or  absurd  misapplications  of  the  plastic  antique. «  Having  oo 
real  Kfe  or  expression  in  themj  they  are  universally  regurded 
with  indifference ;  and  probably  the  grossest  violations  of 
costume,  and  the  most  vulgar  forms,  are  better  than  this. 
Bembrandt,  in  painting  Scriptural  subjects,  took  such  forms 
and  dresses  as  his  own  country  supplied,  and  his  compositioot 
were  esteemed,  because,  whatever  might  be  their  want  of  dig- 
nity, they  were  at  least  pregnant  with  traits  of  which  hh 
countrymen  understood  the  meaning.  The  fundamental  ideas 
conveyed,  had  a  religious  interest,  snd  the  vehicles  made  use 
of  to  express  them,  were,  hi  a  certain  sense,  good,  l>ecao8e 
they  were  national,  and  not  mere  garbled  recollectioDs  of  afl- 
cient  pictures  and  statues,  made   up  into  new  forms  sad 


y;rtit/pe9i  ufterfy  4eifi(irt«  of  coherence  and  truitfi.  Pi«l  Vih 
Tonese  OMtde  (ise  of  V^wttha%  figures  and  ^esaca  io  Ireatiog 
tbe  most .  lacred  aiibjecfa,  and  altfaougb  these  violatioiia  o£ 
costimte  m^y  appear  ridiculous  at  first  sight,  yet,  if  we  reflect, 
a  little,  we  sball  perhaps  find  that  it  was  the  most  jndiciOiMr 
*  course  be  could  have  pursued.  To  make  use  of  such  nature 
as  is  before  us,  is  always  to  secure  consisteocy  aiM  truth 
of  expression.  There  is,  besides,  a  noble  sincerity  and 
simplicity  in  each  nation^  making  use  of  such  physiogB^* 
mies  and  scenery  as  it  is  best  acquainted  witb,  to  serve  M 
,the  means  of  expressing  ideas  eternally  to  be  loVed  and  ade^ 
red,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  represented.  If  I  were 
a  ^painter,  and  were  engaged  in  painting  Scripture  pieces, 
I  would  boldly  make  use  of  such  physiognomies  and  scenery 
as  my  country  affords,  and  would  think  the  surest  way  of  ex- 
^itjng  an  interest  in  such  performances,  irould  be,  through 
the  medium  of  common  associations  and  well-knoirn  appear* 
ancea,  applied  to  subjects  radically  great  and  dignined  ill 
themftelve^.  > 

But  all  this  poverty  of  modern  artists,  has  no  weight  as  an 
argument  gainst  the  use  of  religious  subjects.  Any  one  who 
has  gone  tbrougji  even  a  few  of  the  great  collections  at  home, 
must  be  satisfied  that  Christian  subjects  have  been  by  no 
means  exhausted  by  the  Aru^icntMasters*  Even  in  any  one 
of  the  subjects,  of  which  these  were  roost  fond,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance, aa  if  any  one  definite  conception  had  ever  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  truest  or  best  way  of  treating  it — far  less 
as  precluding  the  attempts  of  succeeding  artists.  It  is  the 
more  lamentable,  when  one  look^  back  upon  this  endless  fer- 
tility of  the  old,  to  think  of  the  narrow-minded  prejudice 
which  has  barred  the  new  painters  from  tbe  same  inexhausti- 
ble ranges  of  ideas  and  subjeotsb  Before  tbe  imitation  can 
ever  be  imagined  to  have  reached  its  limit,  we  must  suppose 
that  we  have  ascertained  tbe  limit  of  that  .which  it  proposes 
to  imitate.  Now  where  is  tbe  man,  however  ardent  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  genius  of  the  |;reat  dead  masters  he  may  be—^ 
hojwever  deeply  and  passionately  he  may  worsbip  the  divine ' 
spirit  which  animated  their  works,  and  immortaliaes  their  me- 
mories-^wbere  is  tbe  man  who  can  persuade  himself  for  a 
raomeBt,  that,  in  expressing  tbe  gestures  and  features  of  di- 
vine being,  or  beings  partaking  of  sanctity  above  the  con- 
ception ^  ordinary  men,  any  one  of  those  masters  has  gone 
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as  Tar  as  it  is  possible  to  ^  f  The  best  of  Aw  |Kt)diictitiQS 
only  take  us  so  far-^tbere  is  always  a  deeper  path,  which  the 
imagination  must  travel  in  its  own  Ugbt  alone^ — and  where  is 
the  certainty  tb^t  this  p^th  may  not  be  abridged — ^tbat  some 
yet  nearer  approach  may  not  be  made  to  tbat,  which,  even 
by  the  greatest  of  men,  seems  to  have  been  seen  afar  olTat  aa 
immeasurable  distance  f  At  all  events,  the  result  would  be  so 
grand,  that^he  attempt  is  well  worthy  of  betne  made  by  every 
artist  who  feels  in  hiniselrthe  stirrioesand  the  xonsciousness 
of  genius.  How  natural  and  how  fine  a  thing  for  a  painter 
to  desire  to  follow  in  the  same  path  wherein  Raphael,  and 
Lionardo,  and  Perugino  have  preceded  him — to  transplant 
himself  ^ew  into  their  ideas  and  their  tbougbts-^to  walk 
yet  farther  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  unwearied  spirit 
which  conducted  them — and  so  to  restore  the  broken  links  of 
connexion  between  tbe  art  of  past  ages  and  the  art  of  the 
iMresent!  And  then  how  rich-^bow  comprehensive  is  their 
sphere  in  all  beauty  which  painting  can  need,  in  all  expres- 
ai^  after  which  the  heart  ot  man  pants  in  its  moments  of  re- 
flective earnestness!  Wbatahmentable  contrast  is  that  which 
the  prcfient  condition  of  the  art  atfords—- how  insecurely  and 
unsatisfied  the  artist  seems  to  be  wandering  about  from  one 
set  of  unfortunate  subjects  to  another  set  yet  more  otifonuoate ! 
.  The  old  masters  did  not  merely  imagine  themselves  to  pos- 
sess B  sufficient  field  for  all  the  rich  inventiveness  of  their 
genius,  within  the  story  and  allegory  of  the  Bible — ^tfaey  seem 
to  have  beea  satisfied  not  unfrequently  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  tife  space  which  this  hvigbty  field  afforded— nay, 
to  have  been  contented,  mpnth  after  month,  year  after  year, 
and  life-time  after  life-time,  with  some  one  little  fragment  of 
the  whole — sometimes  such  as  we  should  scart;ely  suppose  it 
possible  for  them  to  have  esteemed  the  best  or  richest  in  their 
power.  Instead  of  seeking  about  for  new  subjects,  they  seem 
often  to  have  formed  such  a  love,  for  some  one  sabject  as  ne- 
.  ver,  or,  at  least,  seldom  to  leave  it — unwearied  in  their  admira- 
tion— in  Xhe  intense  fcMvour  of  their  passionate  love.  It  is 
thus  that  the  divine  Raphael  seems  to  have  delighted  in  mani- 
fold representations  of  the  Madonna — «ach  of  them  possessing 
an  individual  character — and  yet  each  an  aspiration  of  the 
samo.  glorious  spirit,  after  the  same  intangible  evanescent  dr- 
vinit/'of  conception.  •  The  far  less  lofty  subject  of  the  Hero^ 
dias  appears,  in  like  manner,  to  have  become  a  perfect  com- 
mon place  ia  all  the  schools  of  Lionardo ;  while  in  the  Qnici- 
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fiitdD  tbesotti  df  the  grefitDarer  seems  to  haTe  found  a  mora 
fitting  tBeme  on  wfaich  ta expend  tbe  erer  unsatiafiedi  hot 
never  despairmg  depth  of  its  melctncboiy  musing  soblimitjr/ 
If  ft  be  true,  that  tbeser  men  have  estiau«ted  any  thing,  aasofw 
•dly  this  is  a  discovery  which  neither  ih^mselves,  nor  any  of 
their  immediate  disciples  and  most  intelltgeot  admirers^  ever 
drean^cd  of. 

Althoogfa,  however,  Bdigiam  and  .the  aspiration  after  the 
GoMike^  was  always  the  great  centre  spring  of  the  ideae  and 
endeavours  of  the  old  Italian  Masters^  there  was  another  wide 
fiefd  upon  which  they  moved  wiih  a  grace  and  a  freedom,  no 
less  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  ever  exhibited  by  modern 
artists — a  field  which  has  been  less  deserted  by  modern  artists^ 
and  which  they  never  do  pretend  to  speak  of  as  having  been 
exhausted  by  those  who  preceded  tbem — 4be  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks.  So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  form  any  ideas 
concerning  tbK  Spirit  of  Qteek  antiquity,  I  am  of  opinion 
that -that  8pirit-^the  internai  being  and  essence  of  .ancient 
Life  and  ancient  Fakh^  was  comprehended  in  a  far  more  hap- 
py and  more  profound  way  by  the  old  Italian  painters — 
more,  indeed,  in  all  probability^  from  def  p  insfinctive  feeling 
of  what  is  right  and  true,  than  fromajny  great  knojsrledge  or 
learningt— than  ever  seems  t»  be  attained  to  by  any  modern 
painters  either  of  Italy^or  Oeriuany,. or  England — 4eaBtof  all 
by  those  of  the  moat  wouldTbe^lassical  school  in  the  world — 
the  f^renchi  If  might  be  fteckoned  unfair  lo  draw  any  com- 
parisons, or  expect  that  any  should  be  drawn,  between  the 
gigantic  genius  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  (he  mind  of  any 
painter  of  our  day,  or>  indeed,  of  any  of  the  ages  that  have 
elapsed  between  Michael  Aegelo's  time  and  our  own.  The 
School  of  Athens  of  Raphael^  in  like  maoner,^  would  he  re- 
jected as  beyond  the  fair  liinit  of  comparison.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  the  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said, 
in  the  works  of  such  men  as*  Bounarotti  and  Baphael  alone« 
The  Roman  power,  fulness,  and  magnificence  of  Julio  Ro- 
manoy  and  the  fine  voluptuousness  in  the  Antiope  of  Coreggio,  • 
are  things  clearly  derived  from  deeper  sources  than  any 
which  our  modem  painters  ev^r  dream  of  exploring.  And 
yet  all  these  painters  considered  the  Christian  A4legory  as 
the  only  true  subject  on  which  lo^expend  the  full  resources 
of  theur  genius— This  Greek  Mythology,  in  which  they 
found  things  so  muc)i  deeper  than  any  that  modern  painters 
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can  (M  tbere^itM  only  regarded  by  ihem  m  a  by-fidd 
•f  relaxalioo-«--a  mere  wm^rym^  of  their  arr»  Thej  vieirod 
tiie  tubjoct  of  aatiquity  far  aioro  proC^oodly  ifaan  fheir  sue- 
femora  do»  bnl  tbey  always  kept  it  io  complete  subjeelidii  to 
their  own  more  aerioos  and  loftier  faiths.  Tbey  toughl  id 
k  only  for  aHegories,  cooceplionsy  and  images  of  a  less 
overwhelming  dignity  than  the  Bible  could  aSbrd^  and  they 
treated  these  pretty  much  'as  the  old  roaavticf  poets  did  the 
fkbles  of  affti<}ni(y.  The  God  Amur  of  liie  ProTen^ls,  is, 
iperhaps,  not  much  more  different  from  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks, 
than  the  Mentegna  i»  from  the  tr oe  Atbeuan  Hermes.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  exemptificatioas  of  the  snccess  witb 
wbieb  modern  art  may  make  use  of  ancient  niyrhoiogy»  is  ia 
tiie  famous  pieture  of  the  Contest  of  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  by 
Perugino.  It  was  in  the  Louvre  a  few  yeara  ago:  I  know 
flot  where  it  is  now.  The  extremities  of  tke  fore-ground  are 
occupied  by  two  glorious  trees,  the  one  of  bright  and  Mooai* 
ing  foKage,  on  which  some  Cupids  are  seen^  tangled  amidst 
the  blossoms  And  fmit — the  other  is  a  dark  and  melancholy 
cypress,  on  one  of  whose  barest  branches  an  owl  ie  perched,, 
iritfr  its  wings  folded*  Female  figures  witb  lances,  the  pointa 
of  which  terminate  in  ftaraes,  contend  on  the  side  of  Love, 
others  ag&iost  him.  Tfothing  can  be  finer  than  the  diversity 
^f  attitudes  among  the  combatants-^he  very  soul  of  antique 
Itixory,  and  the  very  soul  of  antique  severity,  seem  to  have 
been  caught  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  detail  of  the 
picture  I  have  in^a  great  measure  forgotten,  but  the  general 
effect  I  never  shall — above  all,  tl^e  grand  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  seen  on  the  one  side,  over  woods  and  wilds,  fult 
of  satyrs  and  nymphs,  and,  in  the  other,  a  magnificent  land- 
scape  of  temples  and  towers,  risine  calmly  oat  of  solemn  and 
orderly  groves,  such  as  we  might  imagine  to  have  given  shel* 
ter  to  the  Platos  and  the  Ciceros.  A  modem  painter  would 
probably  have  confined  himself,  in  handling  such  a  subject, 
to  some  merely  plastic  gronpe,  in  which  form  woold  have 
been  almost  every  thing— expression  little — and  accompani- 
ment nothing. 

Above  all  Scottish  artists  with  whose  works  I  am  acqoaint- 
ed,  I  should  like  ip  see  Mr.  Allan  deserting  the  narrow  field 
of  modem'art,  and  merely  vulgar  interest — and  atteaq>ting 
once  more  to  paint  Scripture  subjects  as  they  deserve  to  be 
painted.    The  gentle  and  degcate. character  of  bia  genius. 
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seems  not  unworthy  ef  being  applied  to  the  dif  inely  benevo** 
lenl  sllegories  of  our  faith — art  if  <be>?  be  too  much  for  bta^ 
to  the  simple,  beautiful,  unfailing  situations  of  actual  life, 
which  the  Bible  history  presents  in  such  orerflowing  abuo- 
dance.  Should  he  be  afraid  of  venturing  so  far  from  .the  or- 
dinary themes  in  which  spectators  are  now  accustomed  to  find 
interest— the  history  of  bia  country  aflfords  a  fine  field,  which 
may  Im  looked  upon  as  intermediate  between  that  on  which' 
he  has  as  yet  trodden,  and  that  on  which  I  would  fain  have 
him  feel  tbe  ambition  to  tread.    In  taking  bold  of  religious 

'  subjects  in  Scotland,  be  would  undoubtedly  have  to  6onteD4 

.  (over  and  above  the  prejudices  of  which  I  have  already 
Upoken)  with  another  set  of  prejudices,  scareely  less  difl^cuft 
to  be  overcome — those,  I  mean,  of  a  nation  among  whom 
Religion  is  commonly  regarded  in  a  way  by  far  too  8pee»- 
iative,  and  too  little  imbued  with  pive  and  beautiful  feeling. 
It  was.  worthy  only  of  tbe  siavage  soul  of  Knosc,  to  banini 
all  tbe  most  dieligbtful  of  tbe  arts  from  the  house  of  Ood^— to 
degrade  for  ever  those  arts  from  tfaoir  proper  purpose  and 
destination,  among  the  people  whose  fiutb  and  Worship  he 
reformed,  only  b«rau£e  bis  own  rode  (though  masouline)  mind 

.  wanted  grace  to  comprehend  what  their  true  purposes,  and 
destinations,  and  capacities  are.  This  was  indeed  the  triumph 
of  a  bigot,  who  had  neither  an  eye  nor  a  heart  for  Beauty. 
Tbe  light  of  tbe  man's  virtues  sfaooU  not  be  forgott^  ;  but 
why  swMild  an  enlightened  nation  continue  to  punish  them« 
selves  by  walkine;  in  the  cold  shadow  of  bis  prejudices? 

But  the  old  history  of  Scotland  abounds  in  scenes  of  tht 
most  romantic  and  poetic  interest ;  and  tbe  self-love  of  tbe 
nation,  debarred  from  any  exclusive  pride  in  achievements  of 
later  days,  atones  for  this  to  itself  by  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  tbe  national  past,  and  a  more  fervent  interest  in  tbe 

^  men  and  actions  the  national  history  discloses,  than  are  com'- 
monly  to  be  found  among  nations  whose  independent  existence 
has  continued  unbroken,  down  to  tbe  present  day.  Here,  then, 
is  a  rich  field,  to  wbieh  Mr.  Allan  may  turn,  not  only  without 
preiodices  to  encounter,  but  with  the  whole  prejudices  of  his 
natjoo  eminently  interested  in  his  endeavoun,  and,  if  be  suc^ 
eeed,  (as  why  should  he  not?)  eminently  and  enthusiastically 
deligbted  in  bis  success.  1  hope  tbe  .Murder  of  Archbishdp 
Sharpe  is  designed  as  the  first  of  a  great  and  magnificent 
series  of  Scottish  Paintings;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  cfa#ose,  as  tbe  subject  of  the  firrt  of  such  a  series, 
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some  seeDe  which  the  whole  ofthe  Scottinh  nation  might  have 
been  more  Itkelj  to  coatemplBte  with  the  same  species  of 
emotions. 

P.M. 


LETTER  L- 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Thk  length  to  which  I  have  extended  197  remarks  on  Ur. 
Allan's  |HCtttreS|  majr,  perhaps,  appear  a  Utile  extravagant ; 
but  I  thinki  upon  the  whole,  that  these  pictures^  and  this  artist, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting'  sghjects  which  can,  at  the 
present  time,  attract  the  attention  of  a  t^veller  in  Scotland, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  repent  of  the  lengikinets  of  my  obser- 
vations. I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  treat  the  subject  more  as 
it  deserves  to  be  treated  in  some  other  respects. 

The  truth  is  that  till  Wilkie  and  Allan  arose,  it  can  scarce!/ 
be  said  Scotland  had  evQr, given  any  promise  of  expressing 
her  national  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  means  of  the  penciC 
with  any  degree  of  power  and  felicity  at  all  approaching  to 
that  in  which  she  has  already  often  made  use  of  the  vehicle 
of  words— or  even  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  in  her 
early  music.    Before  this  time,  the  poverty  or  Scotland,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  pictorial  education,  as  contrasted 
with  (he  extreme  facility  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  edu* 
cation,  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  field  of  art  from 
ever  attracting  the  sympathies  and  ambition  of  the  young 
men  of  genius  in  this  country  ;  and  th^  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  strikio/; 
way,  the  aeneral  influence  of  its  authority.    Neither  caq  I 
be  persuaded  to  think,  that  the  only  exceptions  which  did 
exist,  w^re  at  all  very  splendid  ones.    The  only  two  Scottish 
painters  of  former,  times,  of  whom  any  of  the  Scotch  con* 
noisseurs,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  seem  to  speak  with 
much  exultation,  are  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Runcimao.     The 
latter,  although  he  was  far  inferior  in  the  practice  of  art— 
although  he  kiiew  nothing  of  colouring,  and  very  little  of 
<ira'.ving — ^yet,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  much  more  of  the 
true  soul  of  a  painter  than  the  former.    There  is  aboufc^bis 
often  miserably  drawn  figures,  and  as  often  miserably  arranged 
groupes,  a  certain  rude  character  of  grandeur,,  a  certain  in- 
describable majesty  and  originality  of  conceptioni .  which 
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sliows  at  oDce^  that  had^  be  been  better  educated,  be  migbt 
have  been  a  priDcely  paiDter. '  The  other  possessed,  in  per* 
fectien,  all  the  manual  part  of  his  art — he  made  no  mistakes 
-T^he  i?as  sure  so  far  as  be  went*^— he  bad  the  complete  masteirj 
of  bis  tools.  The  subjects  whicb  be  chose,  too,  were  admi- 
rable, and  in  bis  treatment  of  many  of  them  altogether,  be 
has  dbplayed  a  union  of  talents,  which  few,  even  of  the  very 
first  artists  the  world  has  produced,  could  ever  equal.  But 
Gavin  Hamilton  was  not  a  great  painter.  Nature  never  meant 
kici  to  be  one.  Be  wanted  soul  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
bis  bands,  so  ready  and  so  skilful  to  execute,  were  of  little 
avail.  1  have  seen  many  of  bis  works  in  Italy-^as  yet,  none 
ef  them  here  ;  for  the  artist  always  lived  in  Italy,  and  very 
few  of  his  paintings  have  ever,  I  believe,  reached  the  country 
of  bis  birth.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  came  to 
Scotland,  where  be  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  paternal 
estate,  bad  a  painting-room  jlitted  up  in  bis  bouse,  and  re* 
solved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis  days  Imong  bis  coun- 
trymen. But  great  as  he  really  was,  in  many  respects,  and 
J^reat  above  aU  comparison  as  be  must  have  appeared,  or,  at 
east,  was  entitled  to  appear  in  Scotland  theUf  be  found  little 
sympathy  atid  little  enthusiasm  to  sustain  and  reward  bis  la* 
bours ;  and,  after  painting  a  few  large  pictures  for  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  (with  whose  family  he  was  nearlv  connected,) 
Gavin  returned  once  more  to  Rome — never  to  leave  it  again. 
There  indeed  be  enjoyed  a  high  and  brilliant  reputation.  He 
was  a  kind  of  Mengs  among  the  cognoscenti,  and  his  name, 
like  that  of  Mengs,  was  rendered  celebrated  tbroucbout  the 
continent  by  the  praises  of  French  travellers  aqfd  Italian  cice» 
roQi.  But  Mengs  has  since  been  reduced  to  his  due  dimen- 
sions ;  yd  Gavin  Hamilton  could  have  no  reason  to  cona- 
plain  that  be  has  suffered  the  saiiie  fate,  although  indeed  it  is 
very  true,  the  dimensions  to  whicb  he  has  been  reduced,  are 
yet  smaller  than  those  of  Mengs.  Such  is  the  invariable  des^ 
tiny  of  all  but  the  true  demi-gods.  For  bis  own  living  heur, 
each  may  possess  all  the  expansion  of  popular  renown  ;  but« 
when  they  come  to  take  their  place  among  the*  great  assembly 
of  the  illustrious  dead, 

^  Behold  a  wonder  I  they  but  oow  fvho  seemed 
In  biffness  to  surpass  Earth's  i^iant  sods, 
'    Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless. '^-^-^ — 
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Even  tjie  rtitidnres  of  Voltaire  can  no  longer  persuade  men 
that  either  Mengs  or  Hamilton  iirere  worthy  represeatatiTes  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  centuries  preceding. 

It  trould  seeroi  howerer^  as  if  the  first  day-spritig  of  art  in 
Scotland  had  been  enoneh  to  illaminate  many  regions  besides 
tlfose  to  which  I  have  already  atluded.  For  the  first  tine  is 
Scotland  noWpossessed  of  admirabie  landscape^  painters,  as 
well  as  of  historical  painters ;  and  in  the  department  of  por- 
trait, the  progress  she  has  made  has  b^en  no  kss  remaricable. 
With  regard  to  landscape  painting,  it  is  very  true,  thai  Hie 
has  not  yet  equalled  tbe  present  glories  of  the  sister  langdom 
,  — but  then  the  world  has  only  one  Turkkb,  and  Scotland 
.  comes  (kr  nearer  to  tbe  country  which  has  bad  the  honour  of 
producing  that  great  genius,  than  any  other  country  in  £q- 
rope.  Sb^  ha^  reared  many  .artists  is  this  department,  whose 
works  ape  well  known  in  £ngland,  and  she  has  fixed  the  resi- 
dence and  aflections  of  a  countryman  of  our  own,  whose 
works,  were  they  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  confer  more  pure  delight  on  aH  that  are  capable 
of  understanding  and  feeling  their  beauties,  (ban  it  has  almost 
'ever  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  anyone  artist  to  bestow  upon  bis  con- 
temporaries. 
I  owe  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  painter  to  my  friend 

W ^  who  is  extremely  fond  of  his  company,  no  less  than 

of  bis  pictures ;  but  have  since  met  him  veiy  often  in  the 
•  fashionable  societies  of  the  place,  h  is  a  singular  enough 
coincidence,  too,  that  Mr.  Williams  (for  he  is  your  namesake,) 
has'  owed  scarcely  less  of  his  celebrity  to  liis  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  his  choice  of  foreign  subjects,  than  Mr. 
Allan  has  done.  It  is  true,  that  he  has  lone  been  known  as 
an  admirable  landscape  painter,  and,  I  think,  you  must  bare 
seen  some  of  his  works  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  London  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  last  year,  when  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, after  travelling  for  some  years  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
that  his  genius  seems  to  have  displayed  itself  in  its  utmost 
power.  Familiar  as  be  had  all  bis  life  been  with  tjic  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  skilful 
as  he  had  shown  himself  in  transfusing  their  shapes  and  their 
eloquence  to  his  canvass— there  seem  to  have  slumbered  in 
bis  breast  the  embers  of  a  nobler  fire,  which  never  burst  into 
a  flame  until  be  had  gaaed  upon  the  majestic  face  of  nature, 
in'  lands,  where  her  majesty  borrows  a  holier  and  sublimer 
iofiuence  from  tbe^memory  of  men  and  actions,  in  comparison 
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>ith  which  the  greatest  of  modem  men,  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  modem  actions,  must  be  cooteated  to  appear  as  dim  and 
pigmy.  Even  Italy,  for  there  was  the  scene  of  his  first  wan* 
derings,  seems  to  have  wanted  the  power  to  call  forth  this 
bidden  spark  into  its  full  radiance.  It^was  reserved  for  the 
desolate  beauty  of  Greece,  to  breathe  into  this  fine  spirit  such 
a  sease  of  the  melancholy  splendour  of  Nature,  in  dimes 
where  she  was  once  no  less  gay  than  splendid — ^such  a  deep 
and  touching  sympathy,  with  the  decays  of  earthly  greatness, 
and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ambition^ — such  a  iiioumful  tender- 
ness of  feeling  and  of  pencil,  as  have  been  sufficient  to  render 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  original,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
»ve,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  painters. 

Surely  I  am  a  lover  of  nature ;  but  1  confess,  that  pictured 
representations  of  external  nature,  when  linked  with  no  sub* 
ject  of  human  action  or  passion,  have,  in  general,  been  able 
to  produce,  comparatively,  but  little  etfect  upon  my  mind. 
The  paintings  of  Claude,  indeed,  always  affected  me  in  the 
most  powerful  manner;  but  then,  I  think,  the  idea  that  the 
scene  was  in  Italy,  and  the  shapes  of  Roman  aqueducts,  tow* 
ers,  and  temples,  gleaming  beneath  his  sunny  lustre,  or  more 
.  gentle  moonlight,  always  entered  very  largely  into  the  deep 
eratification  I  received  from  contemplating  them.  The  same 
kind  of  instruments  of  excitement  have  been  far  more  libe- 
rally employed  by  Williams,  than  by  any  of  the  great  paint- 
ers with  whose  wofks  I  am  acquainted — ^and  besides,  the 
scenes  of  Greece,  and  the  desolation  of  Greece,  are  things 
to  my  mind  of  yet  nobler  power  than  any  of  which  even 
Claude  had  command.  It  is  there — I  may  be  wrone  in  con- 
fessiing  it — it  is  there,  among  the  scattered  pillars  of  Thebes  , 
or  Corinth-— or  in  full  view  of  all  the  more  glorious  remains 
of  more  glorious  Athens — or  looking  from  the  ivied  and 
mouldering  arches  of  Delphi,  quite  up  through  the  mountain 
mists  of  the  craggy  summits  of  Psrnassus,  and  the  far  off 
windings  of  the  Castalian  brook — it  is  there,  that  ihe  footsteps 
of  men  appear  to  have  stamped  a  grander  sanctity  even  on  the 
roost  magnificent  forms  of  nature.  It  is  there  that  Williams 
seems  first  to  have  felt,  and  it  is  in  his  transcripts  of  these 
glorious  scenes,  that  I  myself  have  been  sensible  of  feeling 
the  whole  fulness  and  awfulness  of  the  works  of  the  Creator—-- 

—  All  this  mas^nifScent  effect  of  power, 
The  eartli  we  tread,  the  sky  which  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  re?eal8. 
-      39 
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As  vet  Mr.  Winiams  lias  not  had  time  to  6fii8h  maojr  ptc^ 
iates  from  the  sketcbes  he  made  hi  Greece ;  but,  for  tile  most 
part,  riiese  sketches  are,  in  themselves,  most  etiammg  pic- 
tures;  fdr,  ill  ^pite  of  (be  fierce  suns  wbf^ch  all  precedrog 
tratelters  dreaded  and  shunned  as  much  as posribleyatid  which 
ilo  pr^eding  painter  erer  brared,  it  was  bfs  euatom  te«oloar 
bis  skfetches  upon  the  spot  where  thejr  were  made.  The  elfetta 
^bicii  he  has  thus  produced  are  so  vety  flew,  tbat,  hot  for  the 
eertaioty  one  has  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  their  prodoctim, 
ft  is  not  to  ^e  deiiied,  they  would  appear  sottiewbat  eitrsfm- 
gatit.  I  have  wandered  over  all  the  scenes  of  deserted  ^nrndeur 
^in  Southern  France  and  Italy-^bot  ftieae  Greek  ttnns  make 
their  appearance  in  a  style  of  majestic  ftpIeodDiir,'ibr  wbich 
my  eyes  were  totally  unprepared.    The  action  of  the  ahnos- 
phere  upon  the  marble  seems  to  have  been  tiofte  dtferent  bere 
from  any  thing  I  have  ever  witneased  elsewliere  ;  mM  tbis, 
taken  together  with  the  dazzlmg  brigbtness  reflected  from  iu- 
.  numerable  fields  or  waving  muslard/bas  Arown  swcb  a  bueaiMi 
of  yellow  radiance  around  the  emmbfing  monuments  i>f  wii* 
dom  and  valour,,  that  the  eyes  starta  back  at  first,  aa  If  ^m 
the  glare  of  the  sun  in  half-compleee  eclipse*    I^  d^reea, 
however,  the  intense  truth  of  the  representation  forces  its  way 
into  one*s  heart,  and  you  gaze  with  your  hand  over  yomreyea 
upon  the  golden  decline  of   Athens,  With  the  same  miijiiea- 
tbning  earnestness,  aa  if  you  were  transpprted,  ail  at  once,  to 
one  of  the  sunny  slopes  of  Hymettus.     I  speak  of  Athens — 
jbr  it  is  there  surely  that  the  artist  must  have  feltmost,  and  it 
is  in  the  large  picture  he  has  aheady  finished  of  Athens,  That 
the  spirit  of  the  phK:e,  the  Religio  Locij  seems  Co  have  infused 
its  deepest  cliarm  into  the  pencil  of  the  worshipper.    Before 
you  lies  a  long  level  of  green  and  yellaw  grain, broken  every- 
where by  tufted  plantations  of  vines  and  oIives-*with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  oak  or  sycamore,  lifting  itself  broader 
and  browner  above  their  imderwood-^n  the  midst  of  which 
Ifae  gigantic  Corinthian  columns,  of  what  was  once  tlie  Tem- 
|»le  of  lupiter,  form  a  rest iug-place  of  radiance  half  way  lie- 
tween  you  and  the  city.     The  low  roofs  and  fantastic  <Hitl*oe» 
«f  the  houses  of  the  modern  eity  spread  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  and  separate  it  fro^n  the  fore-ground ;  but  the  ma* 
jestic  remains  behind  seem   to  acknowledge  little  connexion 
with  the  works  of  modern  men,  which  intervene  between  us 
and  their  surpassing  beauty.    The  whole  brow  of  the  Aero- 
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folii  Bliii  beams  with  a  labyrinth  ors&leodour,  which,  ^t  firyt 
{iaoce,  you  coul4  hardly  auspact  to  be  in  decay—with  aiicb 
noble  deciaioa  of  outlioe  do  tbeae  yellow  pillars  break  the  sky 
behii^d  them-*««towej:a,  aod  gateways,  and  teioplei,aadd<UDef^ 
and  porticos,  all  gleaming  together  on  the  summit,  in  the  sanpi^ 
waraith  of  xadiaoce  that  shone  upon  them  when  Pericley 
walked  thither  to  offer  up  incense  before  the  new-made  masr 
terpiece  of  Phidias.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  stands  lower 
down,  more  entire  than  the  Parthenon,  but  half  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Acropolis.  Behind,  through  a  rich  and  wooded 
plain  thai  stretches  to  the  sea,  the  eye  may  trace  some  linger- 
ing vestiges  of  what  once  were  the  long  walls  of  the  Pirseus. 
The  sea  itself  sleeps  bright  and  blue  beyond — beneath  a  bright 
aky,  where  not  one  speck  of  cloud  is  seen  to  hover  above  the 
glorioas  landscape*  Far  behind  lies  Salamia,  and  farther  still 
ilSgina. — ^In  the  centre  af  the  piece,  on  the  left  hand,  a  smaH 
sheep-track,  scarcely  discernible  among  the. moss v  green, 
shows  where  once  lay  the  high  road  to  Marathon.  To  tpe 
right,  close  beneath  where  yon  stand,  agroop  of  Tqrks  and' 
Albanians  are  clustered  together*  with  all  Mm  gfau*iog  hues  of 
their  bartiaric  splendour,  by  a  clear  small  pool--;.. 

**  l*hy  banks,  Csphicsis,  and  the  erystal  iyniph. 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  tniraty  lips, 
And  noistiMi  all  day  long  thaae  flowery  fields." 

What  a  landscape  is  here !  bow  naked  of  men,  yet  how  im- 
pregnated with  the  essence  of  humanity ! 

And  yet  perh^s  the  view  from  Castri  rtray  be  a  still  more 
delightful  one,  and  fitted  perhaps  to  kindle  yet  deeper  emtsi- 
tions.  Here  th^are  is  no  pomp  of  ruins,  ne  ^weep  of  deserted 
richness,  nothing  but  a  few  moss-grown  tablets  and  columns 
beneath  our  feet,  and  before  us,  the  n^iintain  fof  inspiration, 
lifting  its  clear  head  bigih  among  the  ckrads,  for  above  ail  its 
sweeping  girdle  of  rocks  and  pines.  It  was  faereth^t  the  re« 
iigion  of  Oi^ece  had  its  seat  end  centw--^  v^  fr^Nn  hence 
that  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  once  diet«l0d  to  |dl  the  kings  of 
Asia— and  that  far  later,  even  the  relics  of  its  f^wer  were 
sufficient  to  protect  its  soil  frpm  the  foot  of  <be  spoiler— when 

**  Ths  Oaul-Xiqg  Wore  Delphi  lay." 
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J  The  streams  of  Castalie  glitter  in  the  distance,  and  a  singlft 

snow-wbite  heifer,  the  only  living  thing  in  all  the  picture, 
browses    upon  the  tall  grass   and  wall-flowers,  that  spring 

*  from  out  the  centre  ef  the  long  silent  sanctuary.    A  certain 

dim  and  sultry  vapour  of  mystery  seems  to  sleep  upon  every 
thing  around — ^a  dreamy  mistiness  of.  atmosphere,  fit  mother 
and  fit  nurse  for  the  most  fanciful  and  graceful  of  supers 

^    ,  stitions* 

*  .  — ^In  that  fair  climcy  the  lonely  herdsman  stretched 

^  On  the  soft  erass  through  half  a  summer^s  day, 

With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose: 
And  ID  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he,    « 
^  When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  ftear 

A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  coutd  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazinfi;  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
,  «  And  filled  the  illumined  groTcs  with  ravishment. 

The  niebtly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Toward  the  crescent  Moon  with  grateful  heart. 
Galled  on  the  lovely  wanderer,  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
Andiience  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs,   ' 
Across  the  lawn,  and  throujgh  the  darksome  grove, 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes, 
fey  echo  multiplied  from  rock  im^  cave,) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stan 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  cloudy  Heavens, 
WheB  winds  are  blowing  strong : 

•^  The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad. — Sunbeams  upon  distant  hUla» 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  Hincy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oread^  sporting  visibly ; 
The  Zephyrs  fanning  as  they  passed  their  wings, 
Lacked  not  for  love  fair  objects,  which  they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisper.    Whithered  boughs  grotesque 
Stripped  o(  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

""^  From  depth  of  shaggy  covert,  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side : 
.  And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

1/  ^f  the  line  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard; 

These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesbme  Deities,  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  Shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God ! 

When  Williams  has  finished  a  few  more  pictures  such  as 
tbese^  I  bare  no  doubt  it  will  be  founds  that  his  genius  is  en- 
titled  to  exert  a  deep  sway  over  the  minds  of  hia  contempo- 
raries.   It  seems  as  if  nature  had  fitted  faim  to  complete^ 
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^  among  as  tke  impressioDi  which  similar  inspirations  bad  al- 
ready enabled  one  of  the  greatest  poeta  of  the  day  to  intro«> 
doce  to  OS  with  so  much  majesty  of  effect. 
•    But  the  length  of  these  remarks  must  not  lead  ^ou  to  snp- 

Ese,  that  there  are  no  ^at  landscape  painters  in  Edinburgh 
sides  Mr.  Williams.  Be  is  the  only  one  iirhom  I  have  met 
frequently  in  society, .  aad  perhaps  bis  very  elegant  appear- 
ance and  manners,  and  the  interest  his  wanderings  bare  given 
to  bis  conversation,  may  suficiently  account  for  this  circum'* 
stance.  But  there  is  no  want  of  admirable  artists  in  the  same 
department  in  this  city.  There  is  the  renerable  father  of ' 
landscape  punting  in  Scotland — Mr.  Nasmyth,  whose  son 
Peter  enjoys  a  splendid  reputation  at  present  in  London. 
There  is  a  deligbttul  sweetness  in  the  old  roan's  pencil,  and 
assuredly  there  is  in  it  as  yet  no  want  of  rigour.  There  is 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  clergyman  of  Duddingston,  a  village  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  whose  works,  in 
masterly  ease  and  breadth  of  effect,  seem  to  me  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  masterpieces  of  Tomer,  than  those  of  any  other 
artist  with  whom  1  am  acquainted,  and  who,  you  will  be 
happy  to  observe,  is  engaged  along  with  that  Prince  of  Art- 
ists in  Mr.  Scott's  great  yrork  of  the  Provincial  Antiquities  of 
Scotland.  Among  the  foanger  artists,  there  are,  I  believe, 
not  a  few  of  very  great  promise,  and  one,  above  all,  who 
bids  fair  ere  long  to  rival  tbe  very  bigbest  masters  in  the  de- 
partment he  has  selectedi.  I  allude  to  Staff-Surgeon  Schetky, 
a  gentleman,  whose  cios«  and  eminent  attention  to  his  own 
profession,  both  here  and  while  he  served  with  Lord  WelKng- 
ton>  army,  have  not  prevented  him  from  cultivating  with 
uniform  ardour  an  art  fitted  above  all  others  to  form  a  de- 
liebtfol  relaxation  from  the  duties  of  professional  men,  and 
which,  it  is  easy  to  see,  must  besides  be  of  great  practical 
and  direct  utility  to  a  man  of  his  profession.  During  the 
longest  and  roost  fatiguing  marches  of  our  Peninsular  army, 
his  active  and  intelfigent  mind  was  still  fresh  in  its  worship- 
ping of  the  forms  of  nature  $  finding  its  best  relief  from  tbe 
contemplation  of  humaq  suffering,  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  serene  beauties  ol  earth  and  sky,  which  that  lovely  re« 
gion  for  ever  offers  to  tbe  weary  eye  of  man.  I  think  the 
Doctor  is  a  very  original  painter.  He  has  looked  on  nature 
with  an  eye  that  is  entiiely  his  own,  and  be  has  conceived  the 
true  purposes  of  his  art  in  a  way  that  is  scarcely  less  peculiar. 
He  seems  to  have  the  most  exalted  views  of  the  poetical 
power  of  landscape-painting,  and  to  make  it  his  object  on 
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«^f]r  dccationlo  eall  tbis  pMttta!  power  iato'aetioii  is  ]m 
vorkf.  He  does  oot  so  mocb  care  to  represeot  oereiy  strik- 
ing  or  beautiful  sceaeS)  e»  to  cbaraclerife  nelMPttl  objectSi 
%Dd  briag  out  their  life  end  espressioQ.  A  peioteri  vbo  feels, 
es  he  does,  what  sature  is^  considers  every  tree  or  ptaet  as 
VI  some  oaeasare  aeaaieiated  bein|(|  which  expvesseatbeUKi* 
of  its  sensatioiis  bj  the  foroi  wbicb  k  assHiaesi  and  ibecoloim 
which  it  displays.  How  full  of  postry  aod  neauiiig  is  every 
vegetable  productioD,  when  sprootiag  forth  spoDtaneeusly  io 
such  places  as  nature  dictates,  and  growing  in  the  way  to 
irhich  it  is  led  by  its  own  silent  inclinalioos!  Even  the  difler* 
«nt  surfaces  and  shapes  of  soils  and  rocks  hare  an  expression 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  forosed,  although 
they  cannot  be  literally  considered  as  expressive  of  sensation 
like  plants.  Mr.  Schetky  seems  ox>re  than  almost  any  painter 
to  be  imbued,  with  these  ideas  of  universal  animation.  His 
trees— his  rooks — his  Pyrenees,  seam  to  breathe  and  be  alive 
frith  the  spirit  of  their  Maker;  and  be  has  no  superior,  but 
4>ne,  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  grand  %bA  mysterious 
eloquence  of  cloud  aod  sky. 

As  you  have  seen  the  London  Exbibitioas  as  often  as  my- 
eeir,  you  of  course  do  net  need  to  bs  told,  that,  in  Raeburo, 
Edinburgh  possesses  a  portrait«paiater,  whose  works  would 
do  honour  to  any  capital  in  Europe.  I  really  am  not  certain, 
that  this  artist  is  in  any  important  psrticular  inferior  even  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  also  is  an  old  man;  but  the 
■mlendid  example  of  his  career  hamised  about  him  several, 
that  seem  destined  to  tread  in  bii  steps  with  gracafulness 
4Barcely  less  than  his  own.'  Su<^h,  in  particolv,  are  Mr. 
Geddes,  whose  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Wiikie  has  lately  been  en- 

{rwved  in  London — Mr.  John  Watson,  a  tery  yoimg  artist, 
ut  (I  prophesy)  not  far  from  very  splendid  repMtatioo— a 
SBost  chaste  colourist,  and  one  that  wants  nothing  but  a  lit- 
tle m(»re  practice  to  be  in  aU  things  a  Raebum^-aad,  lastly, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  whose  delicate  taste  in  conceiving  a  subject, 
and  general  felicity  in  executing  it^  do  not  always  Receive  so 
much  praise  as  they  should,  on  account  of  a  little  carelessnesB 
in  regard  to  drawing)  which  might  be  very  easily  corrected. 
You  must  have  seen  many  etching!!  from  his  pictures.  Mif 
Nicholson  is.aiso  a  very  charming  miaiature-painter;  indeed, 
be  has  iio  rival  in  that  depai^in^nt- but  Mr,  William  Thom- 
een,  a  truly  delicious  master  in  this  style. 

EvevTOttra.     • 
P.  Iff. 


P.S*Tmi  mil9t  iioCe«peett0b*ar  fsDmiM  again  for  leibr 
•nl  dajB,  w  I  am  to  stt  off  to*mofrov  moiaiiq;  to  pay  mjr 
proniised  visit  to  lir.  S  ,>  >  I  abaM  write  jmi  unnadialelf 
00  mgr  ratim  to  Edioborgb. 

Arajr,  i»  there  may  tratb  ia  Ibe  Dowapaper  |iaragra|]b 
dioat  Sir  Wainl^--Gi«9  my  Jovo  fvliicy^''  Qwid  Laoe 
aianw^'^ 


TO  THE   BAMfi. 

#  #  ♦  •#    ,  # 

*  #  '     #  •  #  # 

AftIbr  paasinK  tbe  fewo  oT  Dalkeith,  and  all  along  fbo 
akirtfl  of  tbe  same  lovely  tract  of  tcenery  on  tbe  Edc,  Vhicfa  1 
bave  already  described  to  you,  (he  xoad  .to  A — --d  leads  for 
several  miles  across  a  bare  and  sterile  districly  where  the  pro- 
gress  of  cultivation  has  not  yet  been  able  to  change  much  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country*  There  are,  however,  herw 
and  flierjc  some  beautifnl  little  valleys  cutting  the  desert — m 
one  of  which,  by  the  side  of  a  small  moontaia  stream,  whoso 
banks  are  clothed  every  where  with  a  most  picturesque  abun- 
dance of  bloorolqg  furze,  the  old  Castle  of  Borthwick  is  seen 
prajectiiQ;  its  venerable  Keep,  unbroken  apparently,  and  a1* 
most  undecayed,  over  tbe  few  oaks  which  still  seem  to  linger 
like  so  manyfrail  faithful  vassala  around  Ihe  rejics  of  its 
grandeur.  When  I  passed  by  ihU  fine  ruin,  the  air  was 
calfB  and  the  sky  unclouded,  and  the  shadow  of  the  s^are 
massy  pile  lay  in  all  its  clear  breadth  upon  the  blue  stream 
below ;  but  Turner  has  caught  or  created  perhaps  still  more 
poetical  accompaniments,  and  you  may  see  It  to  at  least  as 
much  advantage  as  I  did,  in  his  magnificent  delineation.* 

Shortly  after  this  the  view  becomes  more  contracted,  and 
the  road  winds  few  some  miles  between  the  hills — while,  upoft 
the  right,  you  have  close  by  your  side  a  modest  little  rivulet, 
increasing,  however,  every  moment  in  breadlh  and  boldness. 
This  is  the  infant  Gala  Jrater — ^so  celebrated  in  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Scotland — flowing  on  to  mingle  its  tributary  stream 

*  in  thc^fst  Number  of  tbe  Provincial  Anttquilies  of  Scetlaqd.- 
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witk  the  more  celebrated  Tweed.  Ai  you  epproach,  with  it, 
the  great  valley  of  that  delightful  river,  the  hills  become  more 
and  more  beaatifiil  in* their  outliaes,  aad  where  they  dip  ioto 
the  narrow  plain,  (heir  lower  slopes  are  diversified  with  fine 
groupes  of  natural  wood-^haael — ^a8h«-x4tnd  birch,  with  here 
and  there  some  drooping,  mouldering  oaks  and  pines,  the 
scanty  relics  of  that  once  mighty  Foreaty  from  which  tho 
whole  district  still  takes  its  name.  At  last,  the  Oala  makes  a 
sudden  turn^  and  instead  of 

**  The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy," 

you  have  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  covered  all  over  with  nod- 
ding groves  and  luxuriant  verdure,  through  which  the  Oala 
winds  pit>udly  toward  the  near  end  of  its  career.  I  crossed 
it  at  the  thriving  village  of  Galashiels,  and  pursued  my  jour- 
ney for  a  mile  or  two  on  its  right  bank — ^being  told,  that  I 
should  thus  save  a  considerable  distance — ^for  the  usual  road 
goes  round  about  for  the  sake  of  a  bridge,  which,  in  the  pla* 
cid  seasons  of  the  Tweed,  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  saw  this 
•far-famed  river  for  the  first  time,  with  the  turrets  of  its  ereat 
poet's  mansion  immediately  beyond  it,  and  the  bright  foilage 
of  his  young  larches  reflected  half-way  over  in  its  mirror. 

You  cannot  imagine  a  more  lovely  river — it  is  as  clear  as 
the  tiniest  brook  you  ever  saw,  for  I  could  count  the  white 
pel>ble8  as  I  passed — and  yet  it  is  broad  and  deep,  and  above 
alf  extremely  rapid ;  and  although  it  rises  sometimes  to  a 
much  greater  height,  it  seems  to  fill  the  whole  of  its  bed 
magnificendy.  The  ford  of  which  I  made  use,  is  the  same 
from  which  the  house  takes  its  name,  and  a  few  minutes 
brought  me  to  its  gates.  Ere  I  came  to  it,  however,  I  bad 
time  to  see  that  it  is  a  strange  fantastic  structure,  built  in 
total  defiance  of  all  those  rules  of  uniformity  to  which  the 
modem  architects  of  Scotland  are  so  much  attached.  It  con- 
sists of  one  large  tower,  with  several  smaller  ones  clustering 
around  it,  all  built  of  fine  grey  granite— >their  roofs  diversified 
abundantly  with  all  manner  of  antique  chimney-tops,  battle- 
ments, and  turrets — the  windows  placed  here  and  there  with 
appropriate  irregularity,  both  of  dimension  and  position,— 
and  the  spaces  between  or  above  them  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cupied with  saintly  niches,  and  chivalrous  coats-of-arms. 
Altogether  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  our  true 
old  Eoglbh  manor-houses,  in  which  the  forms  of  religious 


%w)  wftrfike  arefaitedupe  are  %i»flded  together  with  no  un- 
gracefui  miictiire.  But  1  bare  madi^  a  sketch  with  my  pencil, 
trbiob  wilt  give  you  a  betlef  nulion  of  its  ei^erior,  than  any 
tnritten  description.  The  interior  is  peHectfy  in  character-— 
hut  I  dare  aajr,  yon  wovid  turn  the  leaf  were  f  to  detain  you 
any  longer  from  the  lord  ef  ttie  plaee,  and  I  confess  you  aiB 
n^t  in  thinking  him  ^'  metal  more  attractiire.''  -^ 
>  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Scott,  however,  imme^iatdy  oil  my  ar* 
rival;  he  bad  gone  out  with  all  his  family,  to  show  the  AM>ey 
of  Melrose  to  the  Count  von  B  ,  end  some  other  visitors. 
I  was  somevibat  dnsty  In  my  apparel,  (for  the  shandrydan 
4iad  move,d  in  clouds  bsM*  the  journey,)  so  1  look  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  making  my  toilet,  and  had  net  quite  completed  it 
^hen  I  heard  the  trampling^  of  their  houses*  feet  beneath  the 
window.  But  in  .a  short  time  having  finished  my  adoniza- 
tion,  I  descended,  and  was  coodncted  to  Mr.  Scott,  whom  t 
found  by  himself  in  bis  library.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  ' 
than  bb  reception  of  nie,-^«nd  so  simple  and  imassuming  are 
bis  manners,  that  I  was  quite  surprised,  iifter  a  few  minutes 
had  ekpsed,  to  find  mydelf  already  almost  at  home  in  ihe 
company  of  one,  whose  presence  I  bad  approached  with  feel- 
hags  so  very  diftrent  from  those  with  which  a  man  of  my 
age  and  experience  is  accustomed  to  meet  ordinary  strangers. 
There  is  no  kind  of  rank,  which  I  should  suppose  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  bear  with  perfect  easei  as  the  universally-honoured  no- 
bility of  universally-honoured  genius;  but  all  this  sits  as 
lightly  and  naturally  upon  this  great  man,  as  ever  a  plumed 
casottedid  upon  the  bead  of  one  of  bis  own  giaceful  kni^ts* 
Pertiaps,  after  all,  the  very  highest  dijgnity  may  be  mor^ 
«asity  worn  than  some  of  the  inferior  degrees^-His  it  h^i 
often  been  said  of  prioeee.  My  Lord  Diike  ^  i>ommoBly  ^% 
much  more  homely  person  than  the  Squire  of  the  Sarish^*-s»r 
yotu*  little  spick-and-span  new  Irish  ^aron.  And  good  bear 
▼ens!  what  a  differenee  between  the  pon^pous  Apollo  of  sofM 
Cockney  coterie,  and  the  ftaini  manly,  thorojogh-bfcid  coi^ 
teqr  of  a  Walter  Scott! 

There  was  a  large  party  at  dioner,  for  th^  house  was  full 
of  company,  and  much  very  amnsine  and  delig^tftil  conyer- 
aatioo  passed  on  every  eUe  around  me;  hsil  you  viill  oa^ 
wonder  that  I  found  comparslkely  little  leistire  either  io  fif  ar 
or  see  ranch  of  any  thmg  besides  ray  boat.  .And  ae  to  \m 
person,  in  the  first  placer^lbat  was  almost  Mrfefstlyu^^v  to 
me,  jdthougb  I  mu^t  hare  seen,.  I  shoiiU  MHfMe,  $001  e 
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dozens  of  engrtviogt  of  bim  Mate  I  e^er  ekoie  to.  SooI1m4. 
Nefer  wms  any  pbysjognomy  .treated  vitb  more  seftotj  ju^ice 
by  tbe  portrait-paioter8*-Aiid  ^et,  after  all,  I  moHt  ooofeji 
tbat  tbe  pbyuognomy  i»  of  a  kind  tbat  scarcely  falls  vitiiie 
tbe  lioQiits  of  tbeif  art  I  bave  never  seen  «ny  face  wbicb  dh^ 
•ppoioted  me  leas  tban  tbis,  after  I  bad  become  aeqoapoled 
witb  it  folly — ^yet  at  tbe  first  glance,  I  certainly  saw  less  ibmn, 
iNit  for^be  file  prints^  I  sboiSd  bave  looked  for — and  i  eaa 
-easQy  believe  tbat  tbe  feelings  tif  tbe  noioitiated— tbe  ancra« 
nioscopical'obMrvery  migbt  be  little  diffinrent  from  tbose  of 
]Mire  disappoiotroent.  It  is  not  tbat  tbere  is  deficiency  of  ex* 
pressbn  in  any  part  of  Mn  Scott^s  face,  bnt  tbe  eafip^flaioa 
wbicb  is  mostpremineot,  is  not  of  the  kind  which  one  who 
had  known  bis'  works,  and  bad  beard  nothing  about  bis  ap- 
pearance, would  .be  inclined  to  expect  The  common  Ian- 
jgoageof  bis  features  oxpressesall  manner  of  discernment  and 
ftCttteness  df  inteile<5t,  and  the  utmost  nerve  and  decision  of 
character.  He  smiles  frequently,  and  I  never  saw  any  amile 
wbicb  tells  so  eloquently  the  union  of  broad  good  humour, 
with  the  keenest  perception  of  the  ridiculou^^ut  all  this 
would  scarcely  be  enough  to  satisfy  one  in  the  pbysioniomy 
of  Walter  Scott  And,  indeed,  in  order  to  see  muWs  finer 
things  ia  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  little  patience, 

'  ■■     ""  *  Afid  tarry  for  the  hour, 
When  the  Wizard  shdWB  his  power ; 
T^  hour  of  might  and  maflterr, 
Which  none  may  show  but  only  he.'' 

In  the  cotttse  of  conversation,  be  happened  to  quote  a  few« 
Knes  from  one  of  the  old  Border  Ballads,  and  looking  round, 
I  iigu  quite  astonished  with  the  change  which  seamed  to  bave 
paned  over  every  feature  in  bis  countenance.  His  eyes 
seemed  no  longer  to  glance  quick  and  grey  from  beneath  his 
impending  brows,  but  were  fixed  in  their  expanded  eye-lida 
with  a  sober,  solemn  lustre.  His  mouth  (the  muscles  about 
which  are  at  aU  times  wonderfully  ekpressive,)  instead  of  its 
usual  language  of  mirth,  or  benevolence,  or  shrewdness^  was 
iUled  with  a  sad  and  pensive  eamestoesB.  Tbe  whole  (ace 
WI&3  tmged  with  a  gtow  tbat  showed  its  lines  in  new  energr 
and  transparence,  and  the  thin  hair  parting  backward  dis* 
played  in  ten  Told  majesty  bis  Sbakspearian  pile  forehead.  It 
was  r^ovv  that  I  reeognised  the  tnie  stamp  of  Nature .  on  tbe 
Poet  of  M&rtmom<pHand  looking  back  for  a  moment  to  tbe 
former  expreasion  of  tbe  same  ^GOuntenancey  I  could  not 
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dloofto  but  wonder  at  the  ftcDity  witb^  wbieir  one  set  of  fiia^ 
tttres  eoold  be  made  to  speak  tbii^  so  dtflerent.    ^t,  after 
all,  what  are  features,  uriless  thejr  lorm  tbe  index  to  the  midd  f 
and  bow  should  tbe  eyes  of  bfin  who  commands  a  thoonnd  ^ 
kinds  of  emotion,  be  tbemseWes  eoiribied-  to  beam  only  with  ' 
tbe  eloquence  of  a  few  f 

*'  It  was  about  the  Lammas  tide. 

When  husbandmen  do  win  their  hay ; 
7)ie  doa^hty  Bouglaishe  would^iide 

loto  £n^Dd  to  diif  e  a  pfey." 

I  shall  certainly  never  forget  ^he  fine  heroic  enthusiasm  of 
Ipok,  with  which  he  spoke  these  lines — ^nor  tbe  grand  me- 
laocboly  roll  of  yoice,  which  showed  with  what  a  world 
of  thoughts  and  feelinf^  every  fragment  of  tbe  old  legend  was 
'  associated  witfain  bis  breast*  It  seemed  as  if  one  smgle  ca* 
dence  of  tbe  ancestral  strain  bad  been  charm  enough  It 
transport  his  whole  spirit  back  into  tbe  rerj  pride  and  p^« 
sence  of  the  moment,  when  tbe  White  Lbn  of  the  Percies 
was  stainedaad  trampled  under  foot  beside  the  bloodjr  rushes 
of  (teterbome.  The  more  than  martial  fervours  of  bis  kind* 
led  eye,  were  almost  enougli  to  give  to  tbe  same  linea  tbe 
same  magic  in  my  ears;  and  I  oould  half  faoej  that  tbe  por^* 
tionof  ScotUsh  blood whieb  is  mingled  in  my  veins,  badbe- 
^D  to  assert,,  bv  a  more  ardent  throb,  its  right  lo  partake 
m  the  triumphs  of  tbe  same  primitive  allegiance. 

While  1  was  thus  occupied,  we  of  the  moetwadike  oC  tbe 
Lochdber  pibrochs  began  to  be  plajred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  roontin  whick  we  were,  and|  looking  towud  tbe  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  noble  Highland  piper  parading  to  and  fro 
upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  bouse^-the'  plumea  of  bia 
bonnet — ^the  folds  of  bia  pbid--*and  tbe  streamers  of  his 
bag-pipe,  alL  floating  majestically^  about  him  in  the  light 
evemng  breexe.  Tou  have  seen  this ,  magnificent  costume, 
so  I  need  not  trouble  you  either  with  its  description  or  its 
eulogy.;  but  I  am  4»iite  sure  jrou  never  saw  it  where  its  a|>- 
pearance  harmonised  so  deliglitfullj^  with  all  the  acoompani* 
ments  of  the  scene.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  in.  tbe  Lowlands — 
and  ibat  there  are  other  streams  upon  which  the  shadow  of 
the  tastans  might  fall  with  more  of  tbe  propriety  of  m0^ 
antiquarianism,  than  on  the  Tweed.  But  the  Scotch  \ite 
right  in  not  now-a-days  splitting  too  much  tbe  symbols  of 
ibeir  nationality;  as  thepr  nave  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
people,  they  &  wisely  m  striving  to  be  as  much  as  possible 


A  obited  people.  But  here,  above  ail,  wifaleve?  nta  Iral^ 
Scottish  could  not  fail  to  be  truly  appropriate  iiv  the  presaoce 
of  thegr^al  genius  to  wbom  whatever  i»  Scottish  ki  thought, 
in  feeling,  or  in  reeettertioB,  owes  so  large  a  share  of  its  pro- 
longed, or  reaniomted,  or  ennobled  extstenoe.  The  poet  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  and — under  favour— the  poet  of  Fergus  Macr 
Iror,  does  well  assuredly  to  .  have  a  piper  among  the  re- 
tainers of  bis  hospitable  mansion.  You  remember,  too,  how 
he  has  himself  described  the  feast  of  the  Rhymer : — 

**  Nor  lacked  tbey,  as  they  sat  at  dine^ 

7%e  iAfam,  nor  the  tale, 
Jfor  goblets  of  the  blood-ied  wine. 

Nor  mantling  cjuaighs  of  ale." 

AAer  the  Highlander  had  pkyed  some  dosen  of  his  tmes» 
be  was  suaunoned,  according  to  the  ancient  castom,  to  re- 
^yt  the  tbaeks  of  the  eompany •  He  entered  more  militari, 
withput  taking  off  his  bonnet,  and  received  a  huge  taas  of 
aquavitse  from  (be  hand  of  hn  master^  after  which  he  with- 
drew agaiiHr->the  mostjperfect  soieranity  aH  the  white  being 
displayed  in  bia  weatber-t»eateny  but  handsome  and  warlike 
Geltic  Ibeaments.  The  inspiration  of  the  generous  fluid 
prompted  one  strain  merrier  than  the  Test,  behind  the  door  of 
llie  Hall,  Aid  thebtbe  piper  was  siient-^iffs  longs,  I  daresay^ 
consenting  o^uch  more  than  hie  will,  for  he  has  all  tbeapbear- 
ance  of  being  a  fine  enthusiast  in  the  delights  and  dlgdrty  of 
'  Ifis  callhig.  So  much  for  Roderick  of  Skye,  for  such  I 
think  is  his  style. 

His  performance  seemed  to  diffuse,  or  rather  fo  heighten,  a 
cbarmteg  Sow  of  geniality  over  the  whole  of  the  t^arty,  but 
rto  where  could  I  trace  its  infloence  so  powerfnily  and  sO  de- 
Kghtfhily  as  in  the  Master  of  the  Feast.  The  iftusic  of  the 
hills  had  given  a  new  tone  to  his  fine  spirits,  and  the  easy 
playfulness  with  which  be  gave  vent  to  their  buoyancy,  was 
the  most  delicious  of  contagions.  Himself  temperate  in  the 
extreme  (sonie  Iscte  fIT health  has  made  it  necessary  he  sliould 
be  so,)  he  sent  found  his  claret  more  speedily  fhan  even  I 
could  have  wished^ — (you  see  I  am  determitied  fo  blunt  the 
edge  of  all  year  sarcasms) — ^and  I  assure  you  we  #ere  all  ico 
weU  employed  to  think  of  measuring  our  bumpers.  Do  not 
suppose,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing  like  display  or 
formal  leading  in  Mr.  Scott^s  conversatioH.  6n  uie  coih- 
trary,  everybody  seemed  to  speak  the  more  that  he  was  there 


,^J^ 
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I 
to bmr^'-^iid  hit  pres^teBecmedlo  be  enQit^  to  make  ^Terjr 
body  speak  delig^(foUy*-4w  if  it  bad  been  tbat  sooie  princely 
iBiiaiciaB  had  tuned  all  the  atringt,  and  even  ttader  the  away 
of  more  volgar  fiegers,  Ihey  coulfl  not  ebooae  bat  diacourae 
exeelieat  nraaie.  Hit  cooveraation,  beaidea^  ia  for  tlie  aaoat 
part  of  auch  a  kind,  thai  all  can  take  a  lively  part  in  it,  al- 
though, indeed,  none  tbat  I  ever  met  with  can  eqnal  himself. 
It  doea  not  appear  aa  if  he  ever  could  be  at  a  Iota  for  a  aiagte 
oiomest  fiir  some  nev  supply  of  that  which  conaiitntes  its 
chief  peculiarity,  and  ita  chief  charm ;  the  most  keen  percep* 
lion,  the  most  tenacious  nemory,  and  the  moat  brHliant  iaaa- 
ginatbn,  having  been  at  work  throagboat  the  whole  of  his 
buqr  life,  in  filling  bia  miild  with  a  store  of  individual  tndta 
and  anecdotes,  serious  and  comic,  tndividnal  and  national, 
aoclraa  it  ii^probaUeno  naneverbefore  poaseased^-^nd  svch, 
still  more  certainly,  as  no  oian  of  great  original  power  ever 
before  posseaaed  in  aubservience  to  the  purposes  of  inventive 
genius.  A  youth  spent  in  waaderine  among  the  hHlii  and 
valleys  of  his  country,  during  which  he  became  intensely 
fiimiliar  with  all  the  lore  of  those  grey-haired  shepherds, 
among  whom  the  traditions  of  warlike  as  well  as  of  peaceful 
times  find  their  securest  dwelling  place-«or  ia  more  eqn%l 
converse  with  the  relics  of  that  old  aebool  of  Scotlisb  cava- 
liers, whose  faith  had  nerved  the  arms  of  so  many  of  hM 
own  race  and  kindred^^such  a  boyhood  and  such  a  youth 
faid  the  foundation,  and  established  the  earliest  and  moat  last- 
ing aympafhies  of  a  mind,  which  was  destined,  in  after  years, 
to  erect  upon  this  foundation,  and  improve  upon  these  sym- 
pathies, in  a  way  of  which  his  young  and  thirsting  spirit 
could  have  then  contemplated  but  little.  Through  his  man* 
hood  of  active  and  honoured,  and  now  for  many  years  of 
gloriotts  exertion,  he  has  always  lived  in  the  world,  and 
among  the  men  of  the  world,  partaking  In  all  the  pleasures 
and  duties  of  society  as  fully  as  any  of  those  who  bad  nothing 
but  such  pleasures  and  such  duties  to  attend  to.  Uniting,  as 
never  before  they  were  united,  the  habits  of  an  indefafigable 
student  with  those  of  an  indefatigable  observer— and  doing 
all  this  with  the  easy  and  careless  grace  of  one  who  is  doing 
so,  not  to  task,  but  to  gratify  his  inclinations  and  his  nature 
— ia  it  to  be  Wondered  that  the  riches  of  his  various  acquisi* 
tiOns  should  furnish  a  never-failing  source  of  admiratioB  even 
to  Uiose  who  have  knoa*n  him  longest,  and  who  know  him 
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best?  As  for  me,  ettthiisiMtic  m  I  h«d  always  bMo  iiMiiy' 
worship  of  his  genius-^-aDd  weH  as  hi»  works  had  prelmred' 
me  to  nnd  his  conYersatiM  rich  to  of  erflowing  in  atl  Ihe  ele- 
ments of  imtruetien  as.  well  as  of  amosemenf — ^I  confess  the 
ircality  entirely  surpassed  all  my  anticipations,  «nd  I  neivr 
'  despised  the  maxim  ml  admitariw  heartily  as  now. 
I  I  can  DOW  say  what  I  believe  very  few  of  ray  fsiends  ean 
I  do,  that  I  have  conrersed  fsith  almost  all  the  lUostrioiis  poeta 
\  our  contemporaries— indeed,  Lord  Byron  is  the  ody  excep* 
tion  diat  oecun  to  me.  Sorely,  I  need  not  tell  you  thai  I 
met  each  and  all  of  them  with  every  disposition  to  be  grati- 
fied—-and  DOW  I  cannot  but  derive  great  pleasme  from,  be- 
ing aUn  to  look  back  upon  what  1  have  so  been  privileged 
to  witness,  and  consparing  in  my  own  mind  their  diferent 
a^lea  of  conversation,  'fiie  roost  original  and  iAteaesting^ 
as  migfat.be  supposed^in  this  point  oTview,  are  tba  same 
whose  originality  has  ba^n  most  conspieooMs  in  other 
thinfD^this  great  Poet  of  Scotland,  and  the  great  Poet  of 
.  the  Lakes,  ft  is,  indeed,  a  very  striking  thio^  how  muck 
the  cooveiaatioa  of  each  of  these  men  harmoniaes,  with  the 
peculiar  vein  of  bis  mind,  as  displayed  in  more  elaborate 
shapes — bow  eoe  and  entire  the  impression  is,  which  the  to* 
tality  of  each  of  them  is  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
an  honouring,  but  not  a  bicotted  observer.  In  UMeoiog  ta 
Wordsworth,  it  is  impossible  to  fomtfor  a  single  moment 
that  the  author  of  the  ^  £zcur8ion''^is  before  you.  Pqetiy 
has  been  witli  him  the  pure  sole  business  of  life— he  thinks  of 
nothing  else,  and  he  speaks  of  nothing  else — and  where  is 
the  man  who  hears  him«  that  would  for  a  moment  wish  it  tQ 
be  otherwise }  The  deep  sonorous  voice  in  which  he  pours 
forth  his  soul  upon  the  high  secrets  of  his  divine  art — and 
those  tender  glimpses  which  he  opens  every  oow  and  tbea 
into  the  bosom  of  that  lowly  life,  whose  mysteries  have  been 
his  perpetual  inspirations— the  sincere  eamestaeas  with  which 
he  details  and  expatiateft--the  innocent  confidence  which 
he  feeb  in  the  heart  that  is  submitted  to  his  worfcing^--aod 
the  unquestioning  command  with  which  he  seeloito  fasten 
to  him  every  soul  that  is  capable  of  understanding  his  words 
— all  these  things  are  as  they  should  be,  in  one  that  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit — rousmc,  and  meditating,  and  com- 
posin|  in  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely  cottage— loving;  and  wor- 
ahippmg  the  nature  of  Mao,  but  partaking  little  m  the  pu^ 
siiiti^  and  knowing  little  of  the  nabits,  of  the  Men  of  the 
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WoiM.  Tteve  b  ft  aeble  maqptkity  iiT  tiie  wamlh  wiib 
which  he  di9coi)Hne9  to  all  that  ipprotch  biiii,.o»the  subject 
of  which  bo  liimaelf  kbows  morti  osd  od  which  be  feels  most 
^*Huid  of  which  he  it  wise  enoogli  to  know  that  every  one 
must  be  most  anxious  to  hear  bion  speak.  His  poetry  is  the 
poeitj  of  external  nature  aid  (yrofoHnd  feeling ;  and  sucb  is 
the  bold  which  these  high  themes  have  taken  of  his  intellect, 
that  be  seldom  dreams  of  descending  in  the  tone  in  which 
the  ordinacy  coorersation  of. men  is  pitched.  Hour  after 
bourbis  elo^enoe  flows  on,  by  bis  own  simple  firesidcior 
alottg  the  breesv  slopes  of  his  own  mountainsi  in  the  same  lofty 
straia  as  in  his  loftiest  poems— 

^Of  BCan  and  Nature,  end  of  human  tile, 
His  hauntiand  the  main  region  of  his  song.*** 

Hts  eathosiasm  is  that  of  a  secluded  artist;  but  who  is  be 
that  would  not  rejoice  in  being  perofitted  to  peep  into  the 
sanctity  of  !Sucb  a  seclusion — or  that,  being  there,  would 
wish  for  a  jnoment  to  see  the  entbtisiasoi  that  has  sanctified  it, 
suspended  or  interrupted  in  Its  work  ?  The  large,  dim,  pen^ 
sive  eye,  that  dwells  alraosi  forever  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
smile  of  placid  abstraction,  that  clothes  his  long,  tremulous^ 
melancholy  lips,  complete  a  picture  of  solemn,  wrapped-^p, 
contemplative  genius,  to  which  amid  the  dusky  concussions 
of  active  men  and  common  life,  my  mtnd  reverts  sometimes 
for  repose  as  to  a  fine  calm  siretcb  of  vewhire  in  the  bosom 
of  some  dark  and  boary  forest  of  venerable  jtrees,  where  no 
voice  is  heard  but  that  of  the  sweeping  wind,  and  far-off 
waters : — what  the  £ttrick  Shepherd  finefy  calls 


-  *  Great  Nature's  hum, 


Voice  ef  the  desert,  neverdumbJ' 

Scott^  tgain,  is  the  very  poet  of  active  life,  and  that  file, 
in  all  its  varieties,  Ties  for  ever  stretched  oot  before  him, 
bright  and  expanded,  as  in  the  glass  of  a  magician.  What- 
ever eubject  be  mentioned,  he  at  once  steals  a  beam  from  bit 
mirror,  and  scatters  such  a  flood  of  illustration  upon  it,  that 
▼ou  feel  as  if  it  had  always  been  mantled  in  palpable  night 
before.'  Every  remark  gains,  as  it  passes  from  bis  lips,  the 
precision  of  a  visible  ftcf,  and  every  incident  flashes  upon 
yoor  imagination,  as  if  yoor  bodily  eye,  by  some,  new  gift 
of  nature,  bad  acquired  the  power  of  fteeiog  Ib^  past  as  vivid* 
1 J  as  the  present.    To  talk  of  exhausting  tun  light  of  gra^ 
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mwrieio  0n#  ftat  witMoed  its  pfef  d^  ndtance,  wdold 
•mmd  at  abanrii  as  to  tatk  of  drying  up  ike  Nile.  It  sfreaoifi 
idilM  copiootiy,  alike  ferrtstly  upon  all  tbipfi),  like  the  tiiriit 
of  heaven,  which  <<  ■hiaeihiipeB  the  evil  and  apm  the  good.** 
The  eye  and  Ihe  voice,  aiid  the  words  and  tfie  ^esftires, 
eeem  allialike  to  be  the  ready  itnconBeioiia  {nierpretera  ot^omk 
imperial  spirify  that  moves  inresisfiUy  their  mingled  energies 
firoin  ^ithin.  There  k  Oo  effort— no  sembiahce  of  effort — 
hnt  every  ^hfaig  oomes  oot  as  is  eommanded— «wif),  dear^ 
a<id  radmot  throiigh  the  impartial  medium.  The  heroes  of 
Ihe-dd  times  springirom  their  graves  in  panoply,  and  <<  drink 
the  red  wine  throng^  the  helmet  barred''  before  ns;  or 

^  Shred  their  fbemen*s  limbs  away, 

As  topi  the  woodman^  knile  the  spray'^-^i^ 

--Bat  they  are  honoured,  not  privileged— the  humblest  re- 
tainers quit  the  dust  a8*ftill  of  life  as  they  do— nay,  their  dogs 
and  horses  are  partakers  in  the  resurrection,  like  those  of  the 
Teutonic  warriors  in  the  Valhalla  of  Odin.  It  is  no  matter 
what  period  of  his  country's  story  passes  in  review.  Bruce— 
Douglas— their  Kingly  Foe,  in  whose 

m     ■  .  .  ■  "  eye  was  set 

Some  sparlc  of  the  pjautagenet/* 

James— Mary^Ai^ii8-»-Montrose—Argyle—Deiidee--the8e 
are  aU  alike,  not  names,  foot  realities — living,  moving,  breath- 
tog,  foelmg,  speaking,  looking  reaKties-^when  he  speaks  of 
diem.  The  grave  looses  half  ito  potency  When  he  calls.  Hia 
own  imaginatk>D  is.one majestic  sepulchre,  where  the  wizard 
lamp  burns  in  never-dying  splendour^andthe.charmed  blood 
glows  forever  in  the  t:heeks  of  the  embalmed,  and  every  long- 
sheathed  Bword  is  ready  to  leap  from  its  scabbard,  like  fh*e 
Tizona  of  the  Cid  in  the  vault  of  Cardena. 

Of  all  this  more  anon. 

P.M. 


LETTER  LII. 

TO   TH&   SAI[£. 


Next  morning  I  got  up  pretty  early,  and  walked  fw  at 
least  two  hours  before  breakfast,  through  the  extensive  yonog 
woods  with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  already  clothed  the  baiib 
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of  Ike  Tveedy  is  every  direetkni  ebeot  hh  diaiisiM ^  NotUng" 
Gts  be  more  soft  and  beaUliful  than  the  whole,  of  the'  snr^ 
roonding  scenery-^here  b  scarcely  a  single  house  to  be  seen, 
and,  excepting  on  the  rich  low  lands,  ck«e  by  the  riyery  the 
country  seems  to  be  almost  entirely Jn  the  baAds  of  theshep^ 
herds.  The  green  hills,  bbwever,  ailaround  tbe  horizon,  <be^ 
gin  to  be  skirted  with  sweeping  plantatioos  of  larch^  pine, 
and  oak  ;  and  the  shelter  which  these  will  soon  afford^  mast 
no  doubt,  ere  iMg,  give  a  more  agricultural  aspect  to  thu 
face  of  Tweed  dale.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  with 
much  pleasure  of  tbe  prospect  of  any  such  changes.-^!  love 
to  see  tracts  of  countries,  as  well  as  rikces  of  m%n/ preserving 
as  much  as  possible  of  their  old  characteristics.  There  faoverif 
at  present  over  the  .most  of  this  district,  a  certain  delicious 
atmosphere  of  pastoral  loneliness,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
sometniog  like  sacrilege  in  disturbing  it,  even  by  things  that 
elsei^here  wouM  confer  interest  as  well  as  omameah 

After  a  breakfast  d  lafourchHUi  served  up  in  the  true  style 
of  old  Scottish  luxury,  which  a  certain  celebrated  novelist 
seems  to  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  describing-*^  break-* 
fast,  namely,  in  which  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  toast,  and  sweet- 
meats, officiated  as  little  better  than  ornamental  out-works  to 
more  solid  and  imposing  fortifications  of  mutton-ham,  hung- 
beef,  and  salmon  killed  over-nigbt  in  the  same  spear  and 
torch-Iigbt  method,  of  which  Dandie  Dinmont  was  so  accom* 
plisbed  a  master — after  doing  all  manner  of  justice  to  ibi^  in- 
teresting meal,  t  spent  an  hour  with  Mr,  Scott  in  his  libra- 
ry, or  rather,  in  bis  closet;  for,  though  its  vialls  are  quite 
covered  with  books,  1  believe  the  far  more  valuable  part  of 
bis  library  is  in  Edinburgh.  One  end  seemed  to  be  devoted 
to  books  of  Scots  Law — which  ase  necessary  to  him,  no 
doubt,  ef  en  here ;  for  he  is  Chief  Magiilrate  of  tbe  county— 
and,  indeed,  is  known  among  the  country  people,  who  pas- 
sionatehr  love  him,  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  "  the  Sher- 
ra.''  The  other  books,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  just  what 
I  should  have  expected  ^to  find  Mr.  Scott  draw  round  him  in 
his  retirement — not  the  new  and  flashy  productions  t>f  the 
day,  but  ^ood  plain  copies  of  tbe  old  English  Classics — above 
all,  the  historians  and  poets — together  with  a  copious  inter- 
mixture of  black-letter  romances,  and  Spanish  ballads  pf  chi- 
valry, and  several  shelves  entirely  filted  with  tbe  best  collec- 
tion I  have  ever  seen  of  German  V^lktmarehm ^mA  Volk^ 
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dieder.    Among  tfaesc,  no  donbt^  bis  mind  has  rotmdy  at  onoe, 
vsofal  employmenl,  and  .detightibl  relaxation. 
,   We  Chen  moanted  our  horses,  a  numereus  cavalcade,  and 
fode  to  one  of  tbe  three  summits  of  the  EiJdon  Hill,  wbi^ 

rises  out  of  the  plain  a  litlla  w^y  behind  A -d,  and  foraro, 

in  almost  eref;  point  of  view,  a  glorious  back*ground  to  ite 
towers  and  rising  woods.  We  passed^  before  leaving  Mr*. 
ficott's  territories,  a  deep  dingle,  quite  covered  with  all  na»r- 
ner  of  wild  bnsbes,  through  wUch  a  little  streamlet  far  below 
isonld,  btf  the  most  part,  be  rather  beard  than  seen.  Mr» 
Seolt  paused  at  the  rustic  bridge  which  led  us  ovarthis  ra* 
vine,  and  tokf  me,  that  I  was  treading  oa  classical  gromid->« 
that  here  was  tbe  Hwidy  Bwn^  bv  whose  ride  Thomas  tlM 
Rbymer  of  old  saw  the  Qjtieen  of  Faerjr  riding  in  her  glorjr^ 
and  called  lo  this  hour  by  the  shepherds,  from  that  veiy  cir* 
eumstance,  the-  B^e  or  Goblin  Bum.  He  iben  went  on  to 
repeat  the  fine  words  of  tbe  original  Prcfkenm  TAeaMe^de  JSr* 


'<  In  a  land  as  I  was  lent, 
In  the  gryking  of  the  day, 
Ay  alone  as  I  weat 
In  Huntly  bankys  me  for  to  play ; 
I  law  the  tbros^l  and  tbe  jay, 
The  mavis  moved  of  her  sange, 
The  wodwale  sang  notes  gay. 
That  all  the  wood  about  range : 
•  In  that  loneing  as  I  lay 
UnderneatQ  a  derne  tree, 
I  was  aware  of  a  ladje  fair 
Cam  riding  over  a  fair  lee— » 
Her  palfraf  was  dappll  gnj^ 
Such  one  saw  nev<^r  none, 
As  the  sun  in  somer's  day,  - 
All  about  that  ladye  shone,"  $ic  Stt. 

I  could  not  but  express  my  delight  to  find,  'that  tbe  scene 
of  so  many  romau^tic  recollections  was  included  within  tbe 
domains  of  the  ^reat  inheritor  of  the  glories  of  ''TrueTho- 
ma8,'^^nd  promised  to  myself  to  pay  a  more  leisorely  visit  to 
Huntly  Bank  and  the  Goblin  Burn.  From  this  we  passed 
right  up  tbe  hill,  the  ponies  here  being  as  perfectly  indepen- 
dent as  our  own  of  turnpike  ways,  i^  as  scornful  of  per- 
pendicular ascents.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however, 
with  Mr.  Scott's  bonemanship — for,  in  spite  of  the  lameness 
in  one  of  his  legs,  he  manages  bis  steed  with  the  most  com«> 
plete  mastery,  and  seems  to  be  as  muph  at  home  in  the  sad- 
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die,  fts  any  of  hia  own  rovgb-ridiBg  Delonunes  or  lioebiiriMs 
could  have  been.  He  fs,  indeed,  a  very  alroag  man  in  all  (be 
rest  of  bis  framer— Ibe  breadib  and  maasineflB  of  Us  iron  mos- 
oles  being  evidenUy  cast  in  tbe  sftme  monU  with  ibose  of  t!^e 
old  ''  Wats  of  Harden/'  and  *' Banid  Ratberfiiiida  that  ware 
bw  sloot."  We  took  several  ditches  Ihat  would  have  ast^ 
nshed  Dioe^-tenlfas  of  tbe  Epsom  racers^  «Bd  b^  was  always 
foremost  at  tbe  leap.  Ail  around  the.  tap  of  tbe  bill^  there, 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  Roman  waits  and  ditchesi  whieb 
seem  to  have  been  brought  very  low  down  in  one  direction, 
in  order  to  inclose  «  fine  well — ^and,  indeed,  the  very  peculfar 
outline  of  the  Eildon,  leaves  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  Tri" 
monUum  of  *  antiquity.  The  transitory  visits  of  a  few  Roman 
legions,  however,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  confer  much  addi*  . 
tional  interest  on  this  noble  mountain,  from  whose  summits 
tbe  scenes  of  so  many  Scottish  and  English  battles  may  be 
seen.  The  name  of  every  bill  and  every  valley  all  aroeod  is 
poetical,  and  I  fell,  aa  I  beard  them  pointed  out,  one  by  one, 
as  if  so  many  old  friends  bad  been  introduced  to  my  ac- 
quaintance after  a  long  absence,  in  ^ich  I  had  thought. of 
them  all  a  thousand  times.  To  tbe  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  bill, 
lies  the  picturesque  village  of^  Melrose,  with  the  Abbot6-Law, 
or  Court-Mount,  swelling  close  behind,  and  between  H  and 
the  Tweed,  the  long  grey  arches  of  the  magnificent  Abbey 
itself.  The  river  winds  away  for  some  *miles  among  a  rich 
succession  of  woods  and  lawns,  at  the  end  of  which  Che  fra- 
ternal towers  of  Dryburgh  lift  themselves  from  among^  their 
groves  of  elm. 

**  Drtborough^  where  with  chiming  Tweed 

The  liotwhjteii  sieg  io  chorus." 

Tbe  back  ground  on  this  side  consists,  among  other  fine  bills, 
of  the  CoTding  Knowes,  so  celebrated  in  Sorder  song — on 
the  other  *side,  there  is  Ruberslaw,  and  the  Carter,  and 
Dunyon ;  and  farther  off,  the  Cheviots-— and  aH  between  tbe 
beautiful  windings  of  the  Teviot.  Right  before  my.eye,  Mr. 
Scott  pointed  out  a  small  round  tower,  perched  upon  some 
irregular  crags,  at  the  distance  of  some  few  miles — Smayl- 
bolm  Tower, — the  scene  of  tbe  Eve  of  St.  John^  and,' what 
is  still  better,  tbe  scene  of  tbe  early  youth  of  the  Po^t  bim« 
self.  It  was  berct  he  told  me,  that  in  years  of  feebleness, 
which  afforded  l^e  hope  of  tbe  vigorous  manbood  which 
baa  followed  tbem»  be  was  entrusted  to  tbe  ear^  of  some  an^ 
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emit  femtla  rehtioos,  who,  in  walehing  by  his  ade,  wert 
never  weary  of  efaaantiDg,  to  the  sad  music  or  the  Border, 
the  scattered  relics  of  that  Minstrelsy  of  Love  and  War, 
which  he  himself  has  sinoe  gathered  aod  preserved  with  ao 
pious  reoeration.  The  situation  of  the  Tower  most  he 
oterming.  I  remember  of  no  poet  whose  infancy  was  pasaed 
in  so  poetical  a  scene.  But  he  has  touched  all  this  moat 
fiaoefuUy  himself: 

'<  He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tow«--grate, 

Ana  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where  with  maids  that  oo  her  wait, 

He'  found  his  Lady  fair* 

**  That  Lady  sat  in  rooumful  mood, 

Looked  over  kSl  and  valBf 
O^er  Tweed**  fair  flood,  and  Merioun's  woody 

And  all  down  TwoMofe." 

Turning  again  to  the  left,  Mr,  Scott  pointed  out  to  me 
to  opening  in  the  hills,  where  the  Leader  comes  down  to 
mingle  with  the  Tweed — by  whose  side  the  remains  of  the 
Rhymer's  old  castle  are  yet,  I  believe,  to  be  seen ;  although, 
10  conformity  with  one  of  the  Rhymer's  own  prophecies, 
the  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  land  has  passed  to  other  blood** 
The  whole  acene  has  been  embraced  by  Mr.  Scott  himself, 
in  the  opening  of  one  of  bb  finest  ballads : — 

*•  imen  seven  years  more  were  come  and  y^one^ 

Was  war  through  Scotland  spread ; 
And  Ruberala w  shewed  high  Dunyon 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

^         '<  Then  all  by  bonny  Colding  Know, 
Pitched  pailions  took  their  room ; 
And  crested  helms  and  spears  a-rowe, 
Olaoced  gail  j  through  the  broom. 

*' The  Leader,  rolting  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  enzenzie ; 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee. 

^  The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 

In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall ; 
And  there  were  knights  of  high  renown, 

Aod  ladies  laoed  in  pall,"  &c.  Skc 

But  if  I  were  to  quote  aU  the  poetry  connected  with  the  scenes 

*  ^  The  hare  sail  kitOe  on  my  hearth-dfilne. 
And  there  never  sail  be  Laird  Learmont  again.'' 


'auHiDg  wbicb  1  now  stood — id  truths  my  letter  migbt  eaeily 
become  a  Tolave. 

After  we  had  fairlj  deacended  the  hiU,  we  found  that  much 
more  tijoe  bad  passed  than  we  bad  thought  of-<--aod  with  me, 
indeed,  I  know  not  that  time  ever  passed  more  delightfully —  i 
so  we  made  haste  and  returned  at  a  high  trot^-- the.  chiding 
echoes  of  the  dinner-bell>  coming  to  us  long  ere  we  reached 

*^  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.'* 

The  OToning  passed'  as  charmingly  as  the  preceding.  The 
younger  part  of  the  company  dancied  reels  to  the  music  o£ 
the  bag*pipe,  and  I  Itelieve  I  would  have,  been  tempted  to  join 
tbem,  but  for  some  little  twitches  I  bad  in  my  left  foot.  In^ 
deed,  I  still  "fear  the  good  cheer  of  the  North  is  about  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  usual  way ;  but  Heaven  send  the  reckoning 
may  not  be  a  long  one.  At  M  events,  I  am  glad  the  fit  did 
not  overtake  me  in  the  country,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  give  my  company  to  any  body  but  Mr*  Oman  during  the 
vtsitation. 

P.M. 


LETTER  LIII. 

TO  THE    SAMK. 

Anothsr  morning  was  devoted  to  visiting,  under  the  same 
best  of  all  Cicerones,  the  two  famous  ruins  of  JMelrose  and 
Dryburgh,  which  I  bad  seen  from  a  distance,  when  on  the 
fop  of  the  Eildon.  The  Abbey  of  Melrose  has  been  so  often 
the  subject  of  the  pencil  of  exquisite  'artists — ^and  of  late, 
above  all,  so  noch  justice  has  been  done  to  its  beauties  by 
Mr.  Blore,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  description 
of  its  general  effect.  The  glorious  Oriel  Window,  on  which 
the  moon  is  made  to  stream  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
is  almost  as  familiar  to  you  as  if  yourself  had  seen  it — and  so, 
indeed,  must  be  the  whole  of  the  most  striking  outlines  of 
this  venerable  pile.  But  there  is  one  thing  about  it  of  which 
you  can  have  no  idea — at  least,  I  had  none  till  I  came  to 
the  spot — ^I  mean  the  nnrivalled  richness  and  minuteness  of 
all  the  decorations.  Every  wbere^  without  and  within,  the 
doors  and  windows  are  surrounded  with  specimensj  of  sculp- 
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lure,  at  once  8o  delicately  coeceivedf  and  so  teaotifidly  ese« 
'  cuted,  that  it  would  be  quite  ijdiculous  to  compare  tbem  with 
aoy  tiling  I  ever  aaWy^veo  in  tbe  most  oiagniGceat  remaioa 
of  Gothic  architectore  in  England  or  Normandy,  fbere  ia 
one  cloister,  in  particular,  alo^g  the  whole  length  of  whicii 
there  runs  a  cornice  of  flowers  and  plants,  entirely  unrivalled, 
to  my  mind,  by  any  thing  elsewhere  extant — I  do  not  say  ia 
Gothic  architecture  merely,  but  in  any  architecture  whatever. 
Aoses,  and  lilies,  and  thistles,  and  ferns,  and  heaths,  in'  all 
their  varieties,  and  oak-leaves,  and  ash-leaves^  and  a  thousand 
beautiful  shapes  besides,  are  ehiseUed  with  such  inimitable 
truth,  and  such  grace  of  nature,  that  the  finest  botanist  ia 
the  world  could  not  desire  a  better  faortos  siccus,  so  far  as 
they  go.  The  wildest  productions  of  the  forest,  and  the 
most  delicate  ones  of  the  garden,  ares  represented  with  equal 
fidelity  and  equal  taste— and  they  are  all  arranged  and  com- 
bined in  such  away,  that  it  is  evident  they  were  placed  there 
under  the  eye  of  some  most  skilful  admirer  of  all  tbe  beauties 
of  External  Nature.  Nay,  there  is  a  human  band  in  another 
part,  holding  a  garland  loosely  iii  the  fingers,  whioh,  were 
it  cut  off,  and  placed  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  would,  I  am 
quite  sure,  be  kissed  by  the  cognoscenti  as  one  of  tbe  finest 
of  tbem  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  simply — move  genoineiy 
easv — more  full  of  expression.  It  would  shiime  tbe  whole 
gallery  of  the  Boisserees.  And  yet  all  this  was  the  work  of 
an  age,  which  the  long-headed  Presbyterians  round  about 
are  pleased  to  talk  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt  scarcely  com- 
patible even  with  pity.  Alas !  bow  easy  it  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  u*ben  there  is  no  capacity  to  understand  the 
works  of  others. 

The  ruin  has  been  sadly  disfigured  in  former  times,  by  the 
patcb'Work  repairs  of  some  disciples  of  the  Covenant,  who 
fitted  up  part  of  the  nave  fpr  a  place  of  worship,  long  after 
the  arches  that  supported  the  original  roof  had  given  way 
}n  that  quarter.  Such  was  the  perfection  of  their  barbarity, 
that  they  sprung  new  arches  in  the  midst  of  this  exquisite 
church,  entirely  devoid,  not  only  of  correspondence  with  that 
which  they  were  meant  to  repair,  but  of  conformity  with  any 
of  the  most  simple  rules  of  the  art — rude  clumsy  circles,  de- 
forming with  their  sacrilegious  intrusion,  one  of  the  most  aiiy 
canopies  of  stone  that  was  ever  hung  6n  high  by  the  band  of 
human  skill — memorable  trophies  of  the  triumph  of  self-com- 
placent ignorance*'   Surely  it  was  beneath  tbe  shadoiv  of 
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some  sueh  'Mirage  as  this,  that  th6  bones  of  John  Knox 
would  have  found  their  most  grateful  repose !  Btit  the  Pres** 
bjterians  have  now  removed  from  the  precincts  of  the  old 
saaclQarjr ;  and  the  miserable  little  kirk  they  have  erected  at . 
the  distance^ of  a  few  fields,  does  not  disturb  the  impression  of 
its  awful  beautr.  The  Abbey  itself  stands  on  the  ground  of 
the  Duke  of  Boceteiich,  who  has  eneloeed  it  carefoHy)  so  that 
what  yet  remains  is  likely  to  remain  long  as  beautifol  as  it  is. 

It  must  have  been,  in  its  perfect  days,  a  building  of  pro- 
digiotts  extent — for  even  the  church  (of  which  only  a  part  is 
standing)  stretches  over  a  larger  space' than  that  pf  Tintern — 
and  there  is  no  question,  tfae^ccommodations  of  the  lordly 
Abbot  and  his  brethren  most  have  been  in  a  suitable 
style  of  magnificence.  All  ^abottt  the  walls  and  outskirts  at 
the  place,  may  yet  be  seen  scattered  knots  of  garden-flowers, 
springing  up  among  the  tall  gra8B--and  the  old  apple-trees 
that  cluster  the  viHi^earound,  are  eqoaHy  the  retics  of  monas- 
tic cultivation*  The  long  flat  burial-ground  to  the  east  and 
sooth,  receives  the  shadows  of  the  shattered  pillars  and  arches, 
as  Quietly  as  it  did  when  all  their  beauty  was  entire — it  isj  the 
onlyaccompaaifflent  of  the  scene,  which  remstos  in  use  and 
appearance  stiefa  as  it  ever  was.  Within)  too,  the  ancient 
fiamilies  of  the  Forest  still  preserve  the  same  restrng-places, 
to  which  the  piety  of  their  fore-fatbers  established  their  right. 
Ken,  Sootis,  Pringles,  Elliots, — tfaey  all  sleep  here  each  in 
their  own  antique  aisle — ^the  same  vaaerable  escutcheon  carv- 
ed or  molten  above  the  dust  of  every  succeeding  generation. 

After  I  had  seen  as  much  of  this  grand  Abbey  as  one  visit 
would  admit  of,  we  mounted  our  hoises  again,  and  rode  to 
Dryborgh,  (a  distai^ce  of  four  or  five  miles  only,)  all  the  way 
keeping  close  to  the  windings  of  the  Tweed.  This  edifice 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  the  river  making  a  circuit  almost  quite 
lotmd  its  precincts,  and  behind  its  towers  the  whole  slope  of 
the  hills  is  covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  elms,  that  shed  a 
solemn  groom  upon  the  ruin— ^uite  different  from  the  soft, 
undisturbed,  unshaded  loveliness  of  Melrose.  We  passed  the 
river  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  chain-work,  very  elegant  in 
itself,  I  dare  say,  but  not  quite  in  taste  so  near  such  a  scene 
as  Dryburgh. — The  bridge  is  one  of  the  njany  devices  uf  the^^ 
£arl  of  Buchan,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  gmund,  and  indeed 
baa  his  seat  close  to  tb^  Abbey-walls.  A  huge  colossal  statue  , 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  executed  in  staring  red  free-stone, 
is  another  of  his   devices.    This  monument  of  (he  Earl's 
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patriotism  Is  perched  ^ery  raagmficeotly  on  the  brink  of « 
rock  above  the  river-^and  must  undoubtedly  appear  a  ireiy 
grand  aoc^  appcopriate  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Cockney  visitants ; 
but  my  admiration,  small  as  it  originally  was,  suSen^d  much 
further  diminutioni  when  I  Was  informed,  that  the  base  of  the 
statue  is  made  to  serve  as  a  pot-house,  where  a  rhyming 
cobler,  one  of  the  noble  Lord's  many  proteg€es,  vends  odes, 
elegies,  and  whisky,  for  bis  own  behoof,  and  the  few  remain* 
ing  copies  of  that  charming  collection,  *'  the  Anonymous  and 
Fugitive  Pieces  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bucban," 
for  behoof  of  his  patron. 

The  ruins  are  in  themselves  Terysoperb««i"althougb  not  to 
be.compared  in. any  respect  with  those  I  bad  just  been  seeing; 
and  the  Earl  is  virtuoso  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  main  in 
excellent  order.  But  I  conCras  the  way  in  which  he  has  or- 
namented certain  parts  of  them,  was  enough  to  weaken  not  a 
little  the  serious  impression  which  the  general  view  of  the 
whole  produced  upon  my  mind.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
desolate  courts  of  the  Abbey,  he  has  constructed  a  spmee  lit- 
tle flower-eardea,  with  trim  gravel- walks  and  box -wood  edg- 
ngs; — ^a  few  jargonelle  pear-trees  display  their  well-dipped 
branches,  nailed  in  regular  lines  upon  the  mouldering  ix^b 
around,  aud  in  the  midst  of  them  a  tali  sign-post  lifts  its  head, 
and  (whether  it  lies  or  not  I  cannot  say)  proclaims  to  ail 
whom  it  may  concern,  the  presence  of  a  less  inviting  crop— 
*'  Man-traps  and  spring-^giuu  stt  in  ike$tpremi»u.^^  A  large 
bust  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  this  cultivated  spot,  which, 
at  first,  I  took  it  for  granted,  must  be  Faunus,  or  Pomona, 
or  Priapus,  at  the  least ;  but,  on  drawing  near,  rrecognized 
at  once  the  fine  features  of  the  noble  proprietor  himself,  hewn 
by  some  village  Phidias,  with  a  measure  of  resemblance  alike 
honourable  to  the  charms  of  the  subject,  and  the  skill  of  the 
artist.  A  long  inscription  around  the  pedestal  of  the  bust, 
inrorms  us  in  plain  Latin,  (but  I  have  forgot  the  precise 
words,)  that  "  The  great  Author  of  our  being  sends  now  and 
then  bright  spirits  among  mankind^  to  vimUcate  his  oum  power, 
and  the  dignity  of  our  natvrsfrom  the  scoffs  of  thfi  impiousy 
I  wish  I  had  taken  a  merooranduns  of  the  ipsissima  verba. 
After  wandering  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  towers  and 
courts,  the  attendant  conducted  us  into  an  immense  vault, 
which  has  been  set  apart  in  the  true  Dilettanti  taste,  for  the 
reception  of  Plaster-of-Paris  casts  of  seme  others  of  these 
bright  spirits.    The  sober  religious  light  of  the  place  did  not 
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ut  first  enable  me  to  recognize  what  busls  they  were,  but  a 
sudden  gleain  of  sunsbine,  which  occurred  very  fortunatelj, 
soon  discovered  to  ine  another  edition  of  the  same  features 
which  I  had  just  been  admiring  sid>  tfco.  Lord  B occu- 
pies the  central  niche  in  this 

^"  temple,  where  the  great 

Are  honoured  by  the  nations.'' 

On  bis  right  hand  he  has  H^er,  and  on  his  left  Mr.  Watt  of 
Bimninghain,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine.  Msonides 
again  is  supported  by  General  Washington,  and  Mr.  Watt 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Shakspeare — Ck>unt  Rumford — ^Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie^-Oharles  James  Fox — Socrates— -Cicero--- 
and  Provost  Creech  of  Edinburgh — follows  on  the  left;  whUe 
on  the  right,  the  series  Heroum  is  continued  with  equal  pro- 
priety, by  the  Author  of  the  Seasons — Lord  Nelson— JuliiiS 
Csssar — ^Benjamin  Franklin — ^Mozart — John  Knox — ^Michael 
Angelo — ^Aristotle — and  a  rueful  caricature  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — bearing  abundant  marks  of  the  agony  with  which 
tbat  excellent  but  unsophisticated  person  must,  no  doubt, 
have  submitted  to  the  clammy  application  of  the  Savoyard 
cast-maker.  There  are  some  dozens  more  of  worthies  dead 
and  living,  who  partake  in  the  same  honours ;  and  altoge- 
ther the  effect  of  the  chalky  congregation  is  as  impressive  a 
thing  as  need  be. 

In  riding  baclg  I  received  from  Mr.  Scott  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  antiquarian  information  conceminjg  these  great 
religious  establishments;  of  which  there  is  such  an  uncom- 
mon quantity  in  this  district  of  Scotland — for  these  two  I 
have  spoken  of  are  only  the  last  links  of  a  complete  chain  of 
similar  buildings,  which  stretches  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  from  the  border  of  England.  That  these  rich  eccle- 
siastical foundations  were,  in  their  origin,  the  pure  products 
of  piety,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but  I  as  little  question,  that,  in 
after  times,  they  were  foUnd  to  be  eminently  useful  in  a  more 
worldly  point  of  view,  and  therefore  protected  and  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  many  successive  monarchs,  in  whose 
character  piety  formed  but  a  slender  ingredient.  The  sane- 
tity  of  the  soil,  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Ministers  of 
Keligion,  was  reverenced  by  the  rudest  foes  that  came  to 
seek  spoil  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  wisdom 
there  was  in  investing  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the 
fcontier  soil  with  this  protecting  character.    The  internal 
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I  ftate  of  the  conntry,  moreover,  during  those  lawless  times  of 

I  baronial  feads,  may  have  rendered  the  kings  of  Scotland 

I  fond  of  conferring  as  many  of  their  richest  Befs  as  they  could 

!  with  safety  on  the  less  turbulent  churchmen — a  body,  on 

whose  general  attachment  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  order, 

they  might  always  think  themselves  entitled  to  depend.    As 

it  was,  I  have  no  doubt  the  cultivation  of  the  country  throve 

much  more  uniformly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  monks 

and  abbots  of  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh,  and  Melrose, 

than  it  would  have  done  in  any  other  hands  which  the  times 

could  furnish — and  you  know  these  holy  men  were  common- 

ly  bound  by  their  tenures  to  supply  the  king's  banner,  either 

in  offensive  or  defensive  warfare,  with  the  full  proportioa  of 

soldiers  which  the  value  of  their  lands  might  seem  to  render 

fitting.''^    The  rich  abbeys  of  Northumberland,  prolnAIy, 

owed  their  wealth  to  similar  views  of  policy — and,  perhaps, 

those  on  the  Wye,  and  elsewhere  along  the  march  of  our  own 

principality,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

■  P.  M. 


LETTER  LIV. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
*.  *  *  #  # 

After  various  attempts,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing what  I  am  inclined   to  think  a  very  fair  sketch  of  the 
^   bead  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott.     I  send  you  a  copy  of  it  in  pen 
<         and  ink,  on  the  other  side  of  my  sheet,  and  would  hope  you 
may  consider  it  worthy  of  a  double  postage.    I  have  made 
various  drawings  of  him,  both  in  more  solemn  and  more  lu- 
dicrous moods  ;  but  I  think  the  expression  comes  of  this  near- 
y"  est  the  habitual  character  of  his  face.     Study  it  well  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  listen  to  a  few  of  my  remarks  on  the  or- 
ganization of  this  remarkable  man. 

In  the  general  form,  so  very  high  and  conical,  and>  above 

*  Durham  was  an  exception  to  this  nde.  Mr.  Surtees  mentions,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  tenants  of  the  bishoprick  were  calM  upon 
to  contribute  their  assistance  to  a  royal  host  adrancinc  upon  Sedtland, 
they  refused,  saving, «  We  are  haly  twA/ott,  and  must  stiyhere  where 
TS^iuiPyJl!?^  ?y  the  tenure  of  cuarding  the  body  of  our  Bishop  St. 
GuthbcTL"  This  plea  was  admittof         »  j  r 
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a)ly  10  the  manner  in  which  the  forehead  goes  into  the  top  of 
t^e  head,  there  is  something  which  at  once  tells  you  that  here 
is  the  loOy  enthusiasm,  and  passionate  veneration  for  great- 
nei^,  which  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  illustri- 
ous poet*  In  these  respects,  Scott  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  busts  of  Shakspeare — ^but  a  much  more  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  great  Corneille  ;  and,  surely,  Corneille 
was  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  all  poets,  in  regard  to  all 
(hat  constitutes  the  true  poetic  soaring  of  conception.  No 
minor  poet  ever  approaches  to  this  conformation ;  it  is  re- 
served for  **  Earth's  giant  sons''  alone.  It  is  lower  down; 
however,  that  the  most  peculiar  parts  of  the  organization  are 
to  be  found-M)r  rather  those  parts,  the  position  of  which,  close 
beneath  these  symbols  of  high  poetical  impetus,  gives  to  the 
whole  head  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The 
development  of  the  organ  of  imitation  is  prodigious,  and  the 
contiguous  organ  of  pleasantry  is  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
This  again  leads  off  the  swell  into  that  of  imagination,  on 
which  the  upper  region  rests,  as  on  a  firm  and  capacious 
basis.  I  do  not  think  that  the  head  is  so  long  from  stem  to 
stem  as  Lord  Byron's,  which  probably  indicates  some  infe- 
riority in  point  of  profound  feeling.  Like  Lord  Byron's, 
however,  the  head  is,  in  general,  well  brought  out  in  every 
quarter,  and  there  is  a  freedom  in  the  air  with  which  it  sit9 
upon  bis  shoulders,  which  shows  that  nature  is  strong  in  all 
the  different  regions— or,  in  other  words,  that  a  natural  bi^- 
lance  subsists  among  the  various  parts  of  his  organiaatioh, 
I  have  noticed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  people  whose  strength 
lies  chiefly  in  one  direction,  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  stiff 
and  constrained  way  of  holding  their  heads.  Wordsworth, 
for  instance,  has  the  back  part  of  his  bead — ^tbe  seat  of  the 
personal  feelings — small  and  little  expanded,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  weigh  against  the  prodi- 
g'ous  mass  of  mere  rousing  in  front— so  that  bis  head  falls 
rward  in  any  thing  but  a  graceful  way ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deficiency  of  erave  enthusiasm  allows  the  self-love 
in  the  binder  parts  of  Bfr.  Jeffrey's  head,  to  push  forward  his 
chin  in  a  style  that  produces  a  puny  sort  of  effect.  Tom  Moore 
has  no  want  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  ^uite  placed  as  it 
dioiild  be— H>r,  at  least,  with  him  also  the  nnciput  predomi- 
nates in  an  irresistible  degree.  Now  Scott  and  Byron  are 
&tinguisbed  from  all  these  by  a  fine  secure  swing  of  the  head. 
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9S  if  they  were  prepared  at  all  poiaU.  Lord  Bjron^s  bead, 
however,  is,  I  think,  still  more  complete  all  tbruughout,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  forehead  is  defective  in  mitch  that 
Scott's  possesses,  but  it  is  very  firiie  upv^ards,  and  the  top  of 
the  bead  is  wonderfully  capacious.  The  back  part,  in  both 
of  their  heads,  is  manly  and  gallant-looking.  Had  they  not 
been  lame,  (by  the  way,  what  a  singular  coincidence  that  is !) 
I  have  DO  doubt  that  they  would  both  have  been  soldiers — 
and  the  world  would  have  wanted  Marmion  and  the  Corsair. 
Lord  Bjpon-'s  bead  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  in  our  time — 
I  tbink  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  than  either  Napoleon's,  or 
Goethe's,  or  Canova's,  or  Wordsworth's.  The  chin,  lips» 
and  neck,  are  beauiiful — id  the  most  noble  style  of  antique 
beauty — and  thf  nose  is  not  unworthy  of  keeping  them  (com- 
pany— and  yet  that  of  Wordsworth  is  more  perpendicular^ 
and  belongs  still  more  strictly  to  the  same  class  which  the  an- 
cients, having  exaggerated  it  into  the  ideal — attributed  to  Ju- 
piter. It  is  better  shaped  in  the  ridge,  than  any  nose  of  mo- 
dem times  I  have  seen ;  it  comes  down  so  straight  from  the 
forehead,  that  the  eyes  are  thrown  quite  back  into  the  head, 
as  in  the  loftiest  antique.  Coleridge  has  a  grand  head,  bat 
very  ill  balanced,  and  tbe  features  of  the  face  are  coarse — 
altnough,  to  be  sure,  nothing  can  surpass  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  the  unutterable  dreamy  luxury  in  bis  lips. 
Thomas  Campbell  again,  has  a  poor  skull  upwards,  compared 
with  what  one  might  have  looked  for  in  him  ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead  is  exquisite,  and  the  features  are  extremely 
good,  though  tiny.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  indicative  of  a 
most  porbid  degree  of  sensibility — the  lips,  in  particular,  are 
nncomtnonly  delicate,  and  the  eyes  are  wonderfully  expres- 
sive of  poetical  habits  of  feeling.  His  brow  speaks  him  to 
be  born  with  a  turn  of  composition  truly  lirtcal,  and,  perhaps, 
be  should  not  have  cared  to  aim  at  other  things.  An  uncom- 
mon perception  of  sweetness  and  refinement  sits  upon  the 
whole  of  his  physiognomy,  but  bis  face,  like  his  mind,  seems 
also  to  glow  ever  and  anon  with  the  greater  fires  of  patriotism 
and  public  glory.  He  should  have  been  a  patriotic  lyrical 
poet,  and  hb  lays  would  not  have  failed  to  be  sung, 

**  Mid  the  fextal  city*8  blaze, 
When  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light" 

Indeed,  why  do  I  say  he  should  have  been  ?  be  has  been,  and 
HohmUnden,  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  and  the  BatOe  of 
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the  BaUie^  will  never  be  fei^Uen  »s  Ioimj;  as  the  Britiah  Jeek 
18  hoisted  by  the  hands  of  freemen.  I  have  already  said 
somethiog  about  the  head  of  the  aathor  of  the  Isle  of 
Pahns^^Dd  that  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  They  are  both 
fine  iQ  their  several  ways.  That  of  Wilson  is  full  of  the 
marks  of  {eouine  enthusiasm,  and  lower  down,  of  intense^ 
perception,  and  love  of  localities — ^which  last  feature,  by  the 
way,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  wild  delight  in.  rambling. 
I  have  heard  that  in  his  early  youth,  he  proposed  to  go  out 
to  A&icat  in  quest  of  the  Joliba,  and  was  dissuadied  only  by 
the  representation  made  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  remark* 
ably  fair  and  florid  complexion — ^but  I  believe  he  has  since 
walked  over  every  bill  and  valley  in  the  three  kingdoms — 
having  angling  and  versifying,  no  doubt,  for.  his  usual  occu- 
pations, but  flnding  room  every  now  and  then,  by  way  of  in- 
terlude, for  astonishing  the  fairs  and  wakes  all  over  these 
islands,  by  his  miraculous  feats  in  leaping,  wrestling,  and  sin- 
gle-stick. As  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  I  am  told  that  when 
Bpurzheim  was  here,  he  never  had  his  paws  off  him — and 
some  cranioscopical  young  ladies  of  Edinburgh  are  said  still 
to  practise  iu  the  same  way  upon  the  good-humoured  owner 
of  so  many  fine  bumps.  I  hear  Mathews  has  borrowed  for 
his  **  At  Bome^**  a  saying  which  originally  belongs  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  When  Dr.  Spurzheim,  (or  as  the  Northern 
Reviewers  very  improperly  christened  him  in  the  routs  of 
Edinburgh,  Dousterawivelf) — when  the  Doctor  first  began  to 
feel  out  the  nuurks  of  genius  in  the  cranium  of  the  pastoral 
poet,  it  was  with  some  little  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hogg  could 
be  made  to  understand  the  drift  of  his  curiosity.  After  hear- 
ing the  Doctor's  own  story — "  My  dear  fellow,^  quotlnthe 
Shepherd,  <<  if  a  few  knots  and  swells  make  a  skull  of  geniuH^ 
I've  seen  mony  a  aaft  chield  get  a  swapping  organization  in 
five  minutes  at  Selkirk  tryst." 

Since  I  have  found  my  way  once  more  into  the  subject  of 
Craniology,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  totally  disagree 
with  you,  in  regard  to  your  remarks  upon  my  notion  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules.  I  do  not  think  your  eye  has  been  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  the  inspection  of  living  skulls ;  you  must 
not  venture  as  yet  upon  the  antique,  in  w^ch  there  is  always 
some  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  proper  and  necessary  ex- 
aggeration of  artists,  that  knew  well  enough  what  was  right, 
but  knew  also  that  thingji  should  be  broadly  told,  which  are 
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meant  for  the  distant  eye.  The  Theseus  is  another  statue 
of  a  hero  of  somewhat  the  same  kind,  and  on  looking  into 
these  things  more  leisurely,  I  am  inclided  to  think  you  will 
find  in  it  also  confirmation  of  ail  that  I  said.  In  this 
town,  there  is  at  the  Drawing  Academy,  a  cast  of  this  Elgin 
Marble,  which  I  saw  only  yesterday,  and  I  am  never  weary 
of  seeing  any  cc^y,  however  faint,  of  that  glorious  original. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  organization  of  the 
Theseus,  however,  is  that  the  front  part  of  the  head  is  Mgher 
than  the  back  part,  which  is  a  circumstance  that  very  seldom 
occurs  in  Nature.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  form,  even  of 
this  part  of  the  Theseus,  has  not  been  defaced  by  the  weather, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  Cast  there  is  some  Took  of  a  joining, 
as  if  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  head  had  been  found  se- 

}>arate,  and  afterwards  united  to  the  statue.  This  is  a  pro* 
bund  and  delicate  question,  and,  as  I  pass  through  London^ 
I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  have  a  committee  of  craniolo* 
gists  summoned  together  to  inquire  into  the  fact — as  one 
upon  which  the  most  important  conclusions  may  depend.  My 
own  poor  opinion  is,  that  th#  sculptor  probably  did  make  the 
front  part  of  the  head  higher  than,  or,  at  least,  equally  high 
with,  the  back  parts.  In  most  human  heads,  the  point  of 
'  will  is  the  highest  part— ^and  from  thence  there  is  a  slwe 
more  or  less  coming  down  to  the  forehead.  In  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  the  slope  is  not  much,  and  the  line  which  it  de- 
scribes is  convex  and  swelling*  Now,  in  the  Hercules  Far- 
iiese,  making  allowance  for  the  irregularities  of  the  hair, 
there  is  no  slope,  but  a  level.  If  you  look  down  on  the  top 
of  the  head  of  the  Hercules,  you  will  find  it  a  very  long 
one.  The  forehead  is  far  pushed  out — the  middle  is  large 
— and  the  animal  faculties  are  copious.  The  head  of  the 
Apollo^  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  long  in  the  same 
proportion — and  it  is  singular  how  little  the  forehead  is  ex- 
panded, when  considered  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  (he  head. 
But  I  think  the  ancients  had  a  notion  that  a  small  forehead 
expresses  youth. 

But  the  animal  faculties,  even  of  the  Hercules  hfonelf, 
are  quite  Lillipuf ian  compared  with  those  of  a  late  hotel- 
keeper  in  this  tern  n,  of  whom  a  bust   was  taken  after   his 

death,  by  particular  request  of  my  friend  W .    This 

man's  head  (his  name  was  Macculloch,)  is  shaped  exaetly 
like  a  jelly-bag,  the  animal  propensities,  below  and  bebtoo, 
having  apparently  drawn  down  to  them  the  whole  of  the 
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luicesy  from  which  his  organization  above  eught  to  have 
been  supplied.  His  ears  can  scarcely  be  seen  for  the  masses 
or  luxurious  prominence  among  which  they  are  buried,  and 
BO  mad  bull  was  ever  thicker  just  above  the  Dupe  of  the 
neck.  I  think  it  iis  much  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  person 
should  have  died  in  the  prime  of  lifj^ — he  must  have  been  a 
fine  living  symbol  of  the  Epicureanism — not  of  the  garden 
—but  of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar.  His  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating,  his  nose  short,  and  snubbed  up  at  the  end — the 
nostrils  purfled  and  swelled  out  as  they  were  notthe  recep-* 
tacles  or  air,  but  apertures  made  expressly  for  blowing  out 
the  fumes  of  wine— perhaps  tobacco— and  bis  throat  looks 
as  if  it  were  never  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  gorged  with 
good  cheer.  Altosether  he  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  nne  old  toping  satyrs  I  have  seen  on 
antinue  vases.  I  am  told  this  man  was  of  great  use  to  Edin- 
burgn,  by  introducing  many  most  striking  improvements  in 
all  departments  of  the  profession  wherein  Nature  had  fitted 
him  so  eminently  to  excel.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
dinner  well  set  down  in  a  Northern  tavern,  till  this  great 

Senius^a  jelly-bag  head  was  set  to  work,  and  now  I  confess 
le  North  appears  to  me  to  be  in  all  these  respects  treading 
fast  on  the  kibes  of  the  South.  1  think  there  is  no  question^ 
the  tavern-keepers  of  Scotland  ou^ht  to  canonize  Macculloch 
as  their  patron  saint,  and  put  up  his  effigy  over  their  doors,  as 
time  out  of  mind  the  tobacconists  have  placed  over  theirs  that 
of  the  celebrated  Negro,  who  smoked  in  one  day  the  weight 
of  his  own  body  m  segars. 


*P.  U. 


LETTER  LV- 

TO  THE    SAHE. 

#  # 


I  KNOW  not  how  many  days  I  might  have  lingered  ih  the 

delightful  society  of  A d,  had  it  not  been  that  I  had  pro* 

misedW— —  tobe  back  in  Edinburgh  by  a  particular  day 
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at  dioneri  and  I  was  the  less  vrillbg  to  break  my  engage* 
menty  as  I  understood  Mr.  Scott  was  to  come  to  towa  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  so  that  I  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  my  fioal  leave  of  him  at  his  own  seat.  I  quUtetf,  bow^ 
ever,  with  not  a  little  reluctance,  the  immediate  scene  ef  sa 
much  pleasure-— and  the^and  of  so  many  noble  recollecttons. 
The  morning,  too,  on  which  I  departed,  was  cold  and  misty ; 
the  vapours  seemed  unwilling  to  melt  about  the  bili-tops  ;  and 
I  forded  the  daikened  waters  of  the  Tweed  in  assuredly  a 
very  pensive  mood.  Muffled  in  my  cloak  above  the  ears,  I 
witnessed  rather  than  directed  the  motions  of  tbashaiidrydao, 
and  arrived  in  Auld  Reekie,  after  a  ride  of  more  than  thir^ 
miles,  almost  without  having  escaped,  for  a  jingle  second, 
firom  the  same  cloud  of  reverie  in  which  I  had  begun  the 
journey. 

The  character  of  the  eminent  man  whom  I  had  been  seeing, 
and  the  influence  which  his  writings  have  produced  iqion  bis 
country,  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  main  ingredients 
of  all  my  meditation.  .  After  having  conversed  with  Mr. 
Scott,  and  so  become  familiar  with  the  features  of  bis  coun- 
tenance, and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
had  been  furnished  with  a  new  key  to  the  whole  purpose  of 
his  intellectual  kboi^re,  and  was,  for  the  first  time,  m  a  si- 
tuation to  look  at  the  life  and  genius  of  the  man  with  an  eye 
of  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  mere  seeing  of  such 
a  person  gives  concentration,  and  compactness,  and  distinct- 
ness to  one's  ideas  on  all  subjects  connected  with  him :  I 
speak  for  myself — ^to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  commentaries 
upon  the  meaning  of  any  author,  is  a  good  image  of  his 
face— ^and,  of  course,  the  reality  is  far  more  precious  than 
any  image  can  be. 

Tou  have  often  told  me  that  Walter  Scott  has  been  ex- 
celled .by  several  other  poets  of  his  time,  in  regularity  and 
beauty  of  composition ;  and  so  far  I  have  agreed,  and  do 
,  still  agree  with  you.  But  I  thiqk  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  far  more  than  any  other  poet,  or  any  other  author  of  his 
time,  he  is  entitled  to  claim  credit  for  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  the  class  of  ideas  to  which  he  has  drawn  the  public 
attention ;  and  if  it  be  so,  what  small  matters  all  his  deficien- 
cies or  irregularities  are,  when  put  in  the  balance  aeainst 
such  praise  as  this.  At  a  time  when  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land— ^and  of  England  too — was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  destitute  of  command  over  every  thing  but  the  mere 
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speculatire  ondenUndins  of  men — this  great  genius  seeias  to 
have  bees  raised  up  to  counteract,  in  the  wisest  pud  best  of 
all  wajs^  this  unfortunate  tendency  of  bis  age,  by  re^awaken- 
ing  the  sympathies  of  his  countnroieo  for  the  more  energetia 
characters  and  passions  of  their  mrefathers.  .In  so  doing  be 
employed,  indeed,  with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  true  master^ 
anci  a  (rue  philosopher,  what  constitutee  the  only  effectual 
means  of  neutralizing  that  barren  spirit  of  lethargy  into  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  is  in  all  countries  so  apt  to  lull 
the  feeUngs  and  imaginations  of  mankind.  The  period  du- 
ring which  most  of  his  works  were  produced,  was  one  of 
mighty  struggles  and  commotions  throughout  dil  Surope, 
and  the  ezpenence  of  that  eventful  period  is  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  the^  greatest  political  anxieties,  and  the  most  imporlant 
international  struggles,  can  exert  little .  awakenmg  iiAuence 
upon  the  character  and  genius  of  a  people^  if  the  private  life 
01  its  citizens  at  home  remains  limited  and  monotonous,  and 
confines  their  personal  experience  and  the  ran^  .of  their 
thoughts.  The  rational  matter-of-fact  way  in^hichall  great 
public  concerns  are  now-a-days  carried  forward,  is  sufficient 
to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  most  stirring  imaginati<Hi,  Wars 
are  begun  and  concluded  more  in  reliance  upon  the  strength 
of  money,  than  on  the  strength  of  minds  and  of  meo^-votes, 
and  supplies,  and  estimates,  and  regular  business-like  des- 
patches, and  daily  papers,  take  away*  among,  tbem  the 
greater  part  of  that  magnificent  indistinctness,  through  which, 
in  former  times,  the  great  games  of  warfare  and  statesman- 
ship used  alike  to  be  regarqed  bv  those  whose  interests  were 
at  stake.  Yery  little  room  is  left  for  enthusiasm,  when  peo- 
ple are  perpetually  perplexed  in  their  contemplations  of  great 
actions  and  great  men,  by  the  congratulating  pettinesses  of 
the  well-disposed  on  one  side,  apd  tne  carping  meannesses  of 
the  envious,  and  the  malevolent,  and  the  little  minded,  on  the 
other.  The  circle  within  which  men's  thou|ghts  move,  be« 
comes  every  day  a  narrower  one — apd  they  ^am  to  travel 
to  all  their  conclusions,  not  over  the  free  and  generous  ranges 
of  principle  and  feeling,  but  along  the  plain,  hard,  dusty  high- 
way of  calculation.  Now,  a  poet  like  Walter  Scott,  by  en- 
quiring into  and  representing  the  modes  of  life  in  earlier  times, 
employa  the  imagination  of  his  countrymeOf  as  a  roeaos  f^f 
I  making  them  go  through  the  personal  eifLperience  of  their  an- 
cestry, and  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  various 
courses  of  thought  and  emotion,  by  which  their  forefathers 
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had  fkeir  genius  and  characters  drawn  out — thiog^a  ta  ifhictf^ 
by  the  mechanical  arrangettfenls  of  modern  life  and  society, 
we  have  been  rendered  too  much  strangers.     Other  poets, 
such  as  Byron,  have  attempted  an  analogous  operation,  by 
carrying  us  into  foreign  countries,  where  society  is  still  com- 
paratively young— -bat  their  method  is  by  no  means  so  hap- 
py or  so  complete  as  Scott's,  because  the  people  among 
whom  (hey  seek  tot  interest  us,  have  national  characters  to- 
tally different  from  our  own — whereas  those  whose  minds  he 
exhibits  as  a  stimulus  to  ours,  are  felt  at  Once   to  be  great 
kindred  originals,  of  which  our  every-day  experience  shows 
us  copies,  faint  indeed,  birt  capable  of^^  being  worked  into 
stronger  resembtaHce.     If  other  poets  should  afterwards  seek 
and  collect  their  materials  from  the  same  field,  they  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  produce  morf:  finished  compositions,  but  the 
hoBDUr  of  being  the  Patriarch  of  the    National  Poetry  of 
Scotland,  must  always  remain  in  the  possession  of   Walter 
Scott.    Nay,  whatever  direction  the  genius  of  his  country- 
men may  take  in   future  years,  the  benefit,  of  his   writings 
inust  ever  be  experienced  in  the  great  resuscitation  of  slum- 
bering elements,  which  they  have  produced  in  the  Dational 
mind.    Perhaps  the  two  earliest  of  his  poems,  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  and  Marmion,  are  the  most  valuable,  because 
they  are  the  most  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
Scottish  antiauity.     In  his  subsequent  poems,  he  if  ade  too 
much  use  of  toe  common  materials  and  machinery  employed 
in  the  popular  novels  of  that  day,  and  descended  so  far  as  to 
hinge  too  much  of  their  interest  upoif  the  common  resources 
of  an  artfully  constructed  fable.     In  like   manner,  in  those 
prose  Tales — which  I  no  more  doubt  to 'be  bis  tiian  the 
poems  he  has  published  with  hrs  name — ^in  that  delightful 
series  of  works,  which  have  proved  their  author  to  be  the 
nearest  kinsman  the  creative  intellect  of    Shakspeare  has 
ever  had — the  best  are  those,  the  interest  of  which  is  most 
directly  and  historicaUy   national — Waverly  and  Old  Mor- 
tality.   The  whole  will  go  down  together,  so  long  as  any 
national  character  survives  in  Scotland — ^and  themselves  will, 
I  nothing  question,  prolpoe  the  existence  of  national  char- 
acter there  more  eflectualTy,  than  any  other  stimulus  its 
waning  strength  is  ever  likely  to  meet  with.     But  I  think 
the  iwo  I  have  mentioned,  will  always  be  considered  as  the 
brightest  jewels  in  this  ample  crown  of  unquenched  and  un- 
quenchable radiance.    What  Shakspeare  oas  done  for  tbe 
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ckB  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  and  the  maniresfations  of  natioD- 
al  miod  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  old  baronial  feqds 
— what  the  more  tJban  dramatic  'Clarendon  lias  done  for  the 
ffehX  period  of  cosiest  betiveen  the  two  majestic  sets  of  .prin- 
ciples, upon  whose  onion,  matured  and  tempered,  the  mo-* 
dem  constitution  of  England  is  founded — the  same  service 
has  been  rendered  by  the  author  of  these  Tales,  (whosoever 
he  may  he,)  to  the  most  interesting  times  in  the  history  of 
the  national  n^nd  of  Scotland — the  times,  when  all  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  her  character,  religious  and  political,  were 
exhibited  in  their  most  lively  fermentation  of  sharpness  and 
▼i|;our«  As  for  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  un- 
fairness and  partiality,  in  the  views  which  he  has  given  of  the 
various  parties — I  think  they  «re  not  only  exaggerated,  but 
altogether  absurd.  It  is,  indeed,  very  easy  to  see  to  which 
side  the  Foetus  own  early  prejudices  have  eivm  his  mind  a 
leaning — ^but  I  think  it  is  no  less  easy  to  see  that  the  romance 
of  his  predilections  has  been  tempered  and  chastened  by  as 
fine  a  mixture^  of  sober  reflection  and  generous  candour,  as 
ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  any  man  of  high  and 
enthusiastic  feeling.  There  is  too  much  chivalry  about  the 
man,  to  allow  of  his  treating  his ^e5  unfairly;  and  had  he 
been  really  disposed  to  injure  any  set  of  men,  he  had  wea*> 
pons  enough  at  his  disposal,  very  different  from  any  whic|i 
even  his  detractors  can  accuse  hiin  of  having  employed.  But 
enough  of  such  fooleries;  they  are  only  fit  for  those  who 
have  uttered  them — ^a  set  of  persons,  by  the  way,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  bear  a  little  innocent  ridicule  with  a 
little  more  Christian  equanimity*,  ^fter  so  ample  experience  of 
the  "  Cackmno  tnonsirarier.^ 

Altogether,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  situation  of  Scot- 
land, as  to  literature,  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  No  large  crop 
of  indigenous  literature  sprung  out  of  its  own  feelings  at  the 
time  when  the  kindred  spirit  of  England  was  in  that  way  so 
prolific.  The  poets  it  produced  in  the  former  times  were  aK 
most  all  emigrants,  anci  took  up  the  common  stock  of  ideas 
that  were  floating  in  England ; — or  at  least  their  works,  like 
those  of  Thomson,  had  no  relation  to  their  own  country  in 
particular,  or  its  modes  of  feeling.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
now  two  countries,  standing  in  the  relation  of  England  and  ' 
Scotland,  should  manage  with  their  respective  talents  and  his^ 
tortes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
diffWence  in  their  national  genius— ^nd  indeed,  the  Scots  seem 
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to  resemble  the  English  much  more  in  their  power  of  tbought 
tban^  Ml  their  turn  dT  character.     Their  fii^t  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  talent  was  entirely  in  the  line  of  thought — ^Hanie, 
Smtth,  and  the  rest  of  that  school,   are  examples.     The 
Seots  dialect  never  having  been  a  written  language,  at  least 
to  any  iinportant  extent,  and  there  being  no  lifeiivy  monti- 
ments  belongmg  exclusively- to'  Scotland,  of  eotirie  tbe  asso- 
ciations of  tbe  literary  men  were  formed  on  Bifglith<  models 
'.and  on  En^ish  works.     Now,  after  two  nations  have  been 
long  'separate  in  their  interests,    and  have  respectively 
-nourishra  their  own  turn  of  thinking--^they  may  at  last  come 
'tv  be-nnited  iu'theif  interests^  but  their  associiitions  cannot 
-he  §o  pliabH  nor  can  they  be  so  easily  amalgamated.    Aa 
union  of  national  interests  ^ad  ^iternal  power  relates  chief- 
ly to  the^future — ^whereas,  associations  respect  the  past.  And 
h^re'  ifas  to  nnfortunate  ciicnmstance  of  separation  between 
•'the  Scots  literati  and  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. — ^The 
essence  pf  all  nationality,   however,  is  a  peculiar  way   oC 
'  Ainkrng^  and  conceiving,  which  may  be  applied  to  subjects 
not  belonging  to  the  history  of  one's  own  country,  although 
it  certamly  is  always  most  in  place  when  exhibited  in  con- 
junction  with  'the  scenery  and  accompaniments  of  Home.     In 
Scotland,  thefe  are  many  things  thkrt  must  conspire  to  wean 
men  from  the  past-^tbe  disuse  of  their  old  dialedt-^th<e  uh- 

Slea^ant  nature  of  some' of  the  events  that  have  h^faflen 
lem-'-the  neighbourhood  of  triumphant  and  edipsing  Eng- 
land, which,  like  an  immense  magnet,  absolutely  draws  the 
needles  from  the  smaller  ones— the  Reformation,  above  all, 
which  among  them,  was  conducted  in  a  way  peculiarly  un* 
fortunate,  causing  all  the  old  religious  associations  to  be 
considered  as  detestable  and  sinhil ;  and  mdually  sinking 
into  oblivion  a  great  many  ancient  ideas  of  another  class, 
which  were  entwined  with  these,  and  which  were  shaken  of 
also  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  ne  pan  ainctra  trakatur. 

Puritanism,  by  its  excessive  exclusiveness,  always  brings 
along  with  it  a  nakedness  and  barrenness  of  mind  in  relation 
to  all  human  attachments,  and  the  temporal  concema  of  life. 
But  human  nature,  in  despite  of  purifanism,  caw  never  be 
utterly  extinguished.  It  still  demands  some  human  things 
for  our  afiections  to  lean  upon — some  tbou^ta  to  be  dear  to 
our  imaginations,  and  which  we  may  join  onr  countrymen  in 
loving--«4or  conuuon  attachments  widely  diffused}  mwatal-r 


wayi  tenci  to  civilize  and  improve  buman  nature^  aod  awaken 
generous  and  social  h^abits  of  feeling.  Sfaalupcare  observ'ea 
in  CpriotanuB,  that,  during  t)ie,!iaie  of  war,  cilizena  always 
feel  more  benevplent  toward  each  other ;  and  (he  reason,  no 
doubty  is,  tbat  war  reminds 4hem  inwbat  respects  their  ialer-. 
ests  and  feelings  concur.  Puritanism  weighs  too  hard  upon 
htinian  nature,  and  does  not  tend  to  draw  out  its  best  aspect. 
It  malceB  every  fnan  too  much  the  arbiter  pf  his  opinions  and 
their  cliampiboT-^bence  too  muqh  self-love.  It  makes  him 
look  with  too  much  jealousy  and  anxiety  qppn  his  neighbours, 
as  persons  in  error,  or  capable  of  leading  him  into  error — 
or  as 'differing  in  their  conviclioos  from  those  at  which  he 
himself  has  had|  the  happiness  to  arrive.  Hence  a  want  of 
cheerfulness,  coiiiGdence,  anct settled  goodnature.-rLastly, 
puritanisni  leaves  a  man  alone  to  face  and  fight  the  devil  up- 
on the  strength  of  his  own  virtue  and  judgment,  which,  I 
dare  say,  Colond  Harrison  himself  would  feel  to  be  as  much 
as  be  was  able  for.  Puritans  confine  their  imaginations  en- 
tirely to  the  Scriptures,  and  cut  themselves  off*  from  the  early 
Romish  legends  of  saints-*the  true  mythology  of  Christi* 
anity--the  only  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  poetry  and  the 
i>ther  fine  arts  can,. without  too  great  a  breach  of  reverence, 
nionld  and  adapt  to  their  own  purposes.  Some  of  them  surely 
are  exquisite  in  beauty,  and  afibrd  room  for  all  manner  of 
play  of  fancy.  I  speak,  you  will  remember,  entirely  with 
an  eye  to  literature.  Whatever  may  be  the  orthodox  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  why  should  poetry  refuse  to  invest  them 
with  preternatural  attributes,  or  to  take  advantageof  the  fine 
poetical  situations  which  sometimes  occur  In  those  old  his- 
tories? 

Again,  although  the  history  of  Scotland  has  not  been 
throughout  filled  with  splendid  or  remarkable  events,  fitted  to 
show  ott  the  national  character  in  the  most  luminous  and  im- 
jposing  points  of  view,  yet  few  oersons  will  refuse  to  consider 
the  .Scots  as  a  nation  remarxable — most  remarkable — hi 
natuf  al  endowments.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  ele- 
mentii  adapted  to  make  a  nation  shine  in  literature  they  ^re 
at  all  deficient.  Now,  when  the  character  of  a  nation  haa 
ittiii  fillip  developed  itself  in  events  or  ip  literature,  its  pos- 
t^Hty  lire  t[oo  apt'  to  consider  its  forfuer  achievements  or  wri- 
thig;s  as  an  adequate  expression  or  symbol  of  what  exists  io 
thtoselvek,  and  so  to  remain  contented  without  making  any 
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farther  exertions — and  this,  I  take  it»  is  one  of  the  maiB 
causes  of  what  appears  externally  in  the  history  of  nattons, 
to  be  barrenness,  degeneracy,  and  exhaustion  of  inteUectuai 
power — so  that  it  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  advantages 
which  Scotland  possesses  over  England  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, that  she  has  not  yet  created  any  suflScieot  monuments 
0^  that  **  mightiness  for  good  or  ill"  that  is  within  her. 

If  a  remainder  of  her  true  harvest  is  yet  to  be  resiped — if 
any  considerable  body  of  her  yet  unexpended  force  is  now  to 
make  its  appearance  in  literature,  it  will  do  so  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  all  appliances  to  boot, 
which  the  present  state  of  intellectual,  cultivation  in  Europe 
can  furnish,  both  in  the  way  of  experience,  and  as  objects  for 
examination  and  reflection,  ^he  folly  of  slighting  and  con* 
cealing  what  remains  concealed  within  herself,  is  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  that  can  beset  a  country,  in  the 
situation  wherein  Scotland  stands.  Although,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  now  the  cue  of  Scotland  to  dwell  very  much  on  her  own 
past  history,  (which  that  of  England  has  thrown  too  much 
into  the  shade,)  yet  she  should  observe  what  fine  things  have 
been  made  even  of  this  department,  by  the  great  genius  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  above — and  learn  to  consider  her  own 
national  charackr  as  a  mine  of  intellectual  wealth,  which  re- 
mains in  a  great  measure  unexplored.  While  she  looks  back 
upon  the  history  of  England,  as  upon  that  of  the  country  to 
which  she  has  suspended  and  rendered  subordinate  her  for- 
tunes, yet  she  should  by  no  means  regard  English  lUeraiure^ 
as  an  expression  of  her  mind,  or  as  superseding  the  exami- 
nation of  what  intellectual  resources  remain  unemployed 
within  her  own  domains  of  peculiar  possession. 

The  most  remarkably  literary  characters  which  Scotland 
produced  last  century,  showed  merely  (as  I  have  already 
said)  the  force  of  her  intellect,  as  applied  to  matters  of  rea-> 
ioning.  The  generation  of  Hume,  Smith,  be,  left  matters 
of  feeling  very  much  unexplored,  and  probably  considered 
Poetry  merely  as  an  elegant  and  tasteful  appendage  to  the 
other  branches  of  literature,  with  which  they  themselves  were 
more  conversant.  Their  disquisitions  on  morals  were  meapt 
to  be  the  vehicles  pf  ingenious  theories — ^not  of  convictions 
of  sentiment.  They  employed,  therefore,  even  in  them, 
only  the  national  intellect,  and  not  the  national  modes  of 
feeling. 
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Tbe  Scottish  literati  of  the  present  day  have  inherited  the 
ideas  of  these  meoy  and  acted  upon  them  in  a  great  measure 
— with  scarcely  more  than  the  one  splendid  exception  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.  While  all  the  rest  were  contenting  themselves  with 
exercising  and  displaying  their  speculative  acuteness,  this  man 
had  the  wisdom— whether  by  the  impulse  of  nature,  or  from 
reiexion^  I  know  not— to  grapple  boldly  with  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen.  The  habits  of  self-love,  so  much  pampered 
and  indulged  by  the  other  style,  must  have  opposed  some  re- 
sistance to  the  influence  of  works  such  as  his*-I  mean  their 
more  solid,  and  serious,  and  abiding  influence  upon  the  cha-^ 
Factors  and  mind  of  those  who  read  them ;  but  these  are  only 
wreaths  of  snow,  whose  cold  flakes  are  made  to  be  melted 
when  thfr  sun  shines  fairly  upon  them.  His  works  are  alto- 
gether the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  age  of  won- 
der8-*-produced  among  a  people,  whose  taste  had  been  well 
nigh  weaned  frow  all  these  ranges  of  feeling,  on  which  their 
main  inspiration  and  main  power  depend— they  have,  of  them- 
selves, been  sufficient  to  create  a  more  than  passionate  return 
of  faith  and  homage  to  those  deserted  ele'ments  of  greatness, 
hi  all  the  better  part  of  his  countrymen.  I  consider  him,  and 
his  countrymen  should  do  so,  as  having  been  the  sole  saviour 
of  all  the  richer  and  warmer  spirit  of  literature  in  Scotland. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  FaaUime  Princqps  of  all  her  poets,  past 
and  present,  and  I  more  than  question  the  likelihood  of  bis 
having  hereafter  any  "  Brother  near  the  throne." 

I  should  like  to  see  a  really  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Scott,  re- 
presenting him  in  his  library— or  rather,  in  his  armoury  at 

A d^  musing,  within  sight  of  the  silver  Tweed,  upon  some 

grand  evacuation  of  the  national  genius  of  his  country.  By 
the  way,  I  should  have  told  you  what  a  fine  picturesque  place 
this  armoury  is — bow  its  roof  is  loaded  with  fac-similes  of 
the  best  decorations  of  Melrose — bow  its  windows  glow,  with 
the  rich  achievements  of  all  the  old  families  of  Border  renown 
— ^bow  its  walls  are  covered  with  hauberks,  jacks,  actonsi  bills, 
brands,  claymores,  targets,  and  every  weapon  of  foray  war- 
fare.-^But  I  roust  not  come  back  to  my  descriptions. 

P.  M. 

P.  S.  If  any  of  my  remarks  appear  short  and  ill*tempered, 
be  plea^d  to  remember  that  tbey  have  been  written  under  all 
the  irritation  of  a  foot  swelling  and  reddening  every  hour  into 
more  decided  Podagra.    I  feel  that  I  am  fAirly  in  for  a  fit. 
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1  have  at  iekst  a  week  of  tnj  so&  before  me— so^  instead  6f 
claret,  aiMl  the  vrrfting  of  worldlj  epistles,  I  must  e'en  do  the 
best  I  oati  with  a  sip  of  water-graet,  and  the  old  luxwrj  of* 
conning  overBurtoo^^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Once  more, 
adieu ! — ^  A  stout  heart  to  a  stiff  brae,"  as  we  sajr  \h  Scotlabci  ; 
wMch|  beiiig  interpreted,  signifies 

«i  Til  ne  cede  mafis,  sed  contra  audeotiiohr  ito.*  *         h      ^ 

P.M. 


LETTERLVI. 

TO   THB   R|:V.   DAVID    WILLIAMS. 

Mr  DiiAii  David, 

I  HAVE  i^ot  written  to  yoil  for  these  eight  daysy  fNOtpIy. 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  The  fit  ha^  Vee^. 
a  severe  one,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  weakened,  and  see  that  1 
am  thinned  by  it,  beyond  almost  any  preceding   exampTe  ia 

my  own  experience.    My  friend  W- ,  however,  was  quite  . 

indefatigable  in  his  attentions;  and  every  now  and  then, 
some  of  the  new  iVicnds  I  have  made  in  Eirinborgh  would 
be  dropping  in  upon  me  to  relieve  the  tedium  or  the  agony, 
(as  fnight  happen,)  by  the  charms  of  their  good-humoured  ana  ' 
sympathetic  conversation.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  his  way  home 
from  the  Parliament-House— Mr.  Play feir,  immediately  after 
delivering  his  lecture — and  sometimes  Professor  Lesslie  anq 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  the  couree  of  their  walks,  were 
among  my  ihornin^  visiters;  and  I  had  a  regular  succes- 
sion oF  poets,  artists,  and  yoang  lawyers,  sippmg  coffee  in 
my  view  every  evening.  An  old  maiden  lady,  nearly  re- 
lated to  Mr.  W ,  was  a!s6  particularly  kiad  to  me.     She 

sent  her  foot-boy  every  morning,  with  compliments  and  in- 

Juiries,  and  some  small  jar  of  sweatmeats,  or  bottle  of  cor- 
ial,  of  her  own  manufacture — or  the  like.    Indeed,  W 

informs  me,  that  one  day  she  went  So  far  as  to  throw  out 
some  bints  respecting  a  visit  to  the  sick  man,  in  propria 
persona  ;  but  my  friend  easily  spared  me  that  addition  to  my 
uneasinesses,  by  one  or  two  dry  remarks  about  "malicioiis* 
tongues,'*  and  the  **  rules  of  propriety,"  But  now,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  well  nigh  a  sound  man  again,  and  intend,  God 
willing,  to  walk  but  and  sun  myseli  in  PrinceVStreet  a 
tittle  while  to-morrow  forenoon. 
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In  the  meantime  I  have  had  my  sofa  removed  close  to  tho 
window,  which  commands  a  view  of  a  short  street  comtiioni« 
eating  between  St.  Andrew's  Square  and  PrinceVStreet-^ 
and  which  is  tolerably  frequented,  although  not  quite  so 
much  50  as  I  could  wish.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  fault  !> 
have  to  find  (vjth  my  hotel — it  does  not  afford  me  a  sufficient 
peep  of  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  city.  In  the  country  I 
like  to  be  altogether  in  the  country — ^but,  I  think  in  a  town^ 
above  all  in  a  town-hotel,  the  best  siluation  is  that  which  it 
nearest  the  heart  of  the  hubbub.  The  heart  is  rather  too- 
strong  an  expression,  but  I  think  there  is  no  use  in  having 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  unless  these  avenues  of  know« 
ledge  are  to  be  brought  into  something  like  contact  with 
the  busy  sounds  and  sighs  of  the  place.  However,  even  as 
it  is,  by  help  of  a  bright  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  quick  pair  ^ 
of  ears,  I  make  shift  to  gather  some  food  for  my  speculation. 
One  thing  has  alreaidy  struck  me — and  that  is,  that  thete  is  4 
much  greater  number  of  gentlemen  in  black  coats  walking 
about  than^  before  1 4ha  confined  to  my  couch.  They  seeoa 
to  have  poured  into  the  city  during  my  jllnessrr-and,  indeed^ 
I  see  by  the  newspapers,  that  tbc  General  Assembly,  or  gieat 
Annual  Convocation  of  the  Kirk,  is  at  hand.  Qm  these  I 
shall  of  course  keep  an  especial  look-out. 

Those  I  have  already  remarked,  seem,  in  passing  along, 
to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  recognizing  and  shaking  hands 
with  each  other — and  sometimes  with  old  acquamtancea 
^moog  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Their  greetings  seem  to  be 
given  and  returned  with  a  degree  of  heartiness  and  satisfac-^ 
tion  which  inspires  a  favourable  idea  of  all  parties  concern* 
ed.  I  observed  only  this  minute,  a  thin,  hardy-looking 
minister,  in  a  blue  spenser  over  his  sables,  arrested  imme* 
diately  under  my  window,  by  a  jolly-looking  butgher,  who, 
to  judge  by  his  obesity,  may  probably  be  in  the  magiitracy, 
or  council  at  least.  *' Hoo  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Sacfa-a-tbiog?" 
said  the  cit,  (for  I  could  not  help  lifting  the  glass  an  inch 
or  two,)  "  and  boo  did  ye  leave  all  at  Auchtertirloch 
Manse  ?  You  must  come  and  take  your  broth  with  us."  To 
which  the  man  in  black  replies  with  ft  clerical  blandnesa 
of  modulation — ^^  Most  certainly — ^you  are  exceedingly  good 
— ^and  boo  fares  it  with  your  ^ood  leddy  ?  Tou  have  lately 
bad  an  addition  to  your  family."  "  I  understand  from  ft 
friend  in  the  North,"  cries  the  other,  **  that  you  are  not  be^ 
kind  me  m  that  tNurticolw^-twins,  Doctor!  O,  the  lecK  o^ 
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m  manse!"  A  loud  cachiDation  follows  from  both  partres, 
and  aftfr  a  how  and  a  scrape — '*  You  vrill  remember  four 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Macalpine." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  several  other  rencounters  of  the  same  kind, 
and  ifeel  a  sort  of  contemplative  -pleasure  in  lookibg  upon 
^tf  Ifaem,  as  so   many  fortuitous  idyllic   presenting  themselves 

umidst-the  common  tborougbrare  of  the  streets.  I  saw,  among 
the  re^t,  one  huge  ecclesiastical  figure,  of  an  apoplcystic  and 
letharj^tc  aspect,   moving  slowly  along,   with  his  eyes  gog-- 

fling  m  bis  bead,  and  bis  tongue  hanging  out  of  bis  raouth. 
[e  was  accosted  by  an  old  lawyer,  whom  I  bad  often  re- 
marked in  the  Parliament-House,  and  who  seemed  to  delight 
in  reviving  their  juvenile  remembrances,  by  using  the  broad- 
est Scots  dialect.  Among  other  observations  I  beard,  ^  Hech, 
man!  I  never  think  the  yill  so  gude  noo  as  when  we  war 
young" — and  after  some  further  interchange  of  sentiments, 
^  Te  would  hear  that  auld  Geoige  Piper  bad  pappit  aff," 

&c.  &c.  &c.    But  I  see  Mr.  W 's  wid  yellow  chariot  at 

the  door — and,  besides,  my  fingers  won't  serve  me  for  a 
longer  «pistle. 

Ever  yours. 

P.M. 

P,  S.  By  the^  way,  during  my  days  of  convalescence,  I 
have  been  so  l^ain  as  to  sit  for  my  portrait  to  Mr.  John  Wat- 
«  son,  the  young  painter,  of  whom  I  have  said  something  in  a 
former  letter.  I  did  this  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Black- 
wood, the  bookseller,  who  has  taken  a  vehement  desire  to 
have  my  effigy  among  those  of  some  other  great  men  at  his 
country -house.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  state  of  my  health 
has  made  the  painter  give  me  a  face  at  least  ten  years  too 
old. 


LETTER  LVII. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

♦  -  «  ♦  #  » 

*  *  «  «  *■  • 

Mr.  W seeing  that  I  bad  recovered  a  considerable 

oieasure  of  my,  vigour,  insisted  upon  carrying  me  with  him 
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to  make  my  bow  at  tbe  levee  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  wbo  bt9 
comedown  as  the  King's  Lord  Hi^ti  Commissioner  to  tbe 
General  Assembly,  of  this  year.  Detesting,  as  be  does,  tbe 
Kirk — its  Creed — and  its  practice — to  wait  in  all  doe  form 
upon  tbe  representative  of  Majesty,  at  this  its  great  festival^ 
is  a  tbing  which  be  would  tbink  it  highly  indecorous  in  bimi 
or  in  tbe  bead  and  representative  of  any  ancient  Scottish  fa* 
mily,  to  omit;  and;  indeed;  be  is  of  opinion,  that  no  gen- 
tleman of  any  6gure  who  happens  t&  be  in  Scotland'at  tbe 
time,  should  fail  to  appear  in  the  same  manner.  .  He  was,  be- 
sides, more  than  commonly  anxious  in  bis  devoirs  on  tbta 
occasion,  on  account  of  his  veneration  for  the  blood  of  tbe 
old  Earls  of  Dougliets,  whose  true  representative  be  says  tbe 
Earl  of  Morton  is.  My  curiosity  came  powerfully  in  back 
of  bis  zeal,  and  I  promised'^to  be  in  all  readiness  next  morn- 
ing at  tbe  hour  he  appointed; 

In  the  meantime,  His  Grace  (for  snch  is  the  style  of  tbe 
Commissioner)    bad'  already   arrived  at  the   Royal   Botel,. 
where,  more  aniiOj   the  prevoat  and   baillies,  in  all  the  gaK 
lantry  of  furred  cloaks  and  gold  chains,  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  him,  and  present  tbe  ancient  silver  keys,  symbolical 
of  the  longr^anished  gates  of  the  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  style  in  which  tbe  wbol^  of  this  mock  royalty  is  got  up, 
strikes  me  as  being  extremely  absurd.     In  the  first  place,  I 
bold  it  a  plain  matter,  that,  if  tbe  King's  majosty  is  to  send 
a  representative  tn  preside  over  the  disputes  of  tbe  Scottish 
ministers  and  elders,  this  representative  should  be  lodged  no 
where  but  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  where  he  might  bold 
bis  mimic  state  in  the  same  halls  and  gaileeies  which  might 
have  been  digm'fied  by  tbe  feet  of  the  roal  monarcbs  of  Scot- 
land.     Instead   of  this,  the  Commissioner  is  lodged  in  a 
common  hotel — a  magnificent  one  i^ndeed-^but  which  has 
assuredly  nothing  royal  about  it  but  its  name.    And  then, 
its  situation  is  supposed  to  be  too  distant  from  the  place  where 
tbe  Assembly  meets,  to  allow  of  his   walking  all  tbe  way 
thither  in  procession^,  as  it  seems  ancient  custom  requires  him 
to  do.     So  when  the  hour  of  meeting  approaches,  bis  Graee 
is  smuggled  over  tbe  bridge  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  stuck  up 
in  the  Merchant'd  Hall  to  receive  the  company  that  eome  to 
sweH  tbe  train  of  bis  procession.    Tbe  undignified  uses  to 
wbicbthe  apartment  is  applied  at  other  times  {(ov  it  serves  as 
a  readihg-room  all  tbe  rest  of  the  year)  is  enough  to  throw 
an  addition,  and  surely  a  needless  addition,  of  ndiculc  over 
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Ifac  seenes  of  eourtlj  greeting  to  which  it  U  now  deiroted. 
But  it  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  that 
<K>onteri)alance8  all  ebjections. 

Meaning  to  be  in  London,  and  kiss  the  Prince's  hand  once 
more,  before  I  return  to  Wales,  I  had  brought  my  old  court 
luit  with  me — the  same  suit  of  modest  chocolate-coloured 
kerseymere,  David,  which  has  figured  in  the  presence  of  King 
Georee  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  St.  James's — of  Napoleon 
mnd  Louis  le  d6sir^  at  the  Thuilleries — of  smooth  Pius  the 
Sixth  at  the  Vatican— of  solemn  Francis  at  the  Schloss  of 
Vienna— *of  grim  whiskered  Frederick  William  at  Berlin — 
of  pale  monastic  Augustus  at  Dresden — to  say  nothing  of  the 
late  enormous  Hector  of  Wirtemberg,  the  good  worthy 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  and  some  score  of 
minor  thrones,  principalities,  and  dominations  besidesw  I 
took  it  for  eranted,  that  I  could  not  make  ray  appearance  in 
presisnce  ofthe  Ecclesiastical  Lord  Lieutenant,  without  mount- 
ing this  venerable  garb ;  so  John  had  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  well  aired,  and  amused  himself  half  an  evening  in 
polishing  the  steel  buttons  and  buckles — ^and  my  queue  being 
dropped  into  a  seemly  bagy  and  my  loins  girded  with  my 
lather's  somewhat  rusty  rapier — I  drove — once  more  c^p-a- 
|iee  a  courtier— -to  my  rendezvous  in  the  Lawn*Maii^et. 

I  found  W—  arrayed  in  a  deputy*lieutenant's  uniform  of 
blue  and  red,  with  (albeit  somewhat  against  the  rules)  the  lit- 
tle cross  of  Dannebrog,  which  he  j^d  conferred  on  him  many 
^ears  ago,  when  he  was  in  Denmark-— on  his  breast ;  but  iii 
$pite  of  his  own  splendour,  he  quizzed  me  unmercifully  oq 
the  sober  pomp  of  my  own  vestments — assuring  me,  that, 
except  the  Commissioner,  and  his  purse-bearer  and  pages,  I 
should  find  nobody  in  a  court  suit  at  the  levee. '  It  was  too 
late,  however,  to  change ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  very  nervous 
man  about  trifles,  I  did  not  choose  to  miss  the  sight  merely 

because  I  had  over-dressed  myself.    W 's  old  coachman 

bad  combed  his  wig  in  full  puflT,  and  his  lackey  mounted  be- 
bind  us  in  a  fine  gala  livery  of  green  and  white,  as  old  as 
.Q^ueen  Ann's  sixpences — so  I  question  not  the  content*  of 
the  yellow  chariot,  outside  and  inside,  made  rather  a  coq- 
spicuous  appearance.  However,  we.  soon  reached  the  Mer^ 
chant's  Hall,  and  were  ushered  into  the  Presence-chamber  of 
bis  Grace. 

Tou  know  Lord  Morton,  so  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that 
tiie  bdr  of  the  Douglasses  made  a  highly  respectable  ap* 


pearaneey  ^taodieg  io  the  midst  •T  bb  eivcle,  in  Uine  and 
gold,  wit^  tba  greeti  ribbon  and  star  of  tbe  Tbistle.  I  bad 
often  seen  bi&  iordsbip;.  so^  after  being  introduced  by 
W—-: — ,  and  making  my  lowesi  bow,  as  in  dutj  bound,  I  ex^ 
ercised  tny  optics  more  on  tbe  Court  than  tbe  Commissioner 
—the  needles  than  tbeir  magnet.  Tou  never  saw  sucb  a 
motley  crew  of  homage-doers.  I  myself  and  my  old  cho- 
colate suit  might  be  considered,  it  struck  me,  as  forminc 
a  sort  of  link  between  the  officers  in  scarlet  uniform,  ana 
the  Members  of  Assembly  io  black  dishabilles,  of  which 
two  classes  of  persons  tbe  greater  part  of  the  company  was 
composed.  But,  altogether,  there  could  not  be  a  more  mise- 
table  mixture  of  tawdrine^  and  ipeanoess.  Here  stood  a 
spruce  Irish  hero^  stuck  all  over  with  peninsular  medals,  in 
jack-boots — ^tbere^  a  heavy-headed  minister,  with  bis  car- 
rotty  hair  flying  ud  libitum  about  bis  ears — ^his  huge  hands 
liall  buried  in  tbe  fobs  of  his  velveteen  breeches,  and  a  pair 
of  blaek  worsted  stockings,  hanging  line  upon  line,  measure 
upon  measure,  about  bis  ankles.  On  one  side,  a  tall,  stately, 
very  fine-looking  peer  of  tbe  realm,  clad  in  solemn  black. 
from  head  to  foot,  and  having  a  double  bamboo  in  his  hand, 
almost  as  tall  as  himself,  might  he  supposed  to  represent  the 
old  Lords  of  the  Covenant,  who  were  glad  to  add  to  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  nobility,  that  of  being  ^*  Elders 
in  Israel."  On  the  other,  a  little  shabby  scrivener,  in  trow- 
sers,  (pro  scelus !)  might  be  seen  swelling  with  vanity  at  the 
notion  of  bis  being  permitted  to  stajsd  so  close  to  so  many 
of  his  betters — and  twirling  bis  hat  all  the  while  in  an  agony 
of  impudent  awkwardness.  To  the  left  tbe  Procurator  of 
the  &irk,  (tbe  official  law-adviser  of  the  Assembly,)  in  his 
advocate's  wig  of  three  tails,  and  the  Moderator  himself, 
distinguished  from  bis  clerical  brethren  by  a  single-breasted 
coat  and  cocked  bat,  might  be  seen  laying  their  beads  to- 
gether, touching  some  minutie  of  the  approaching  meeting 
-^-wbile  the  right  was  occupied,  in  all  manner  of  civic  so- 
lemnity and  glory,  by  a  phalanx  of  the  magistracy  of  Edin- 
burgb.  The  figure  which  these  last  worthies  cut  is  so  im- 
posing, that  I  can  easily  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  story  I 
have  heard  of  last  year's  Assembly,  which,  at  first  sight, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  somewhat  the  air  of  a  (|uiz.  The 
Earl  of  Errol  was  the  Commissioner,  and  the  University  of 
6Ibs|;ow  had  thought  fit  to  send  and  address  of  congratulation 
to  bis  LordAip}  on  his  liaving  attained  to  so  high  an  office. 
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Their  envoy  was  their  Principal — ^an  ancient  divine,  as  t 
am  told,  who  has  been  well  used  to  Assenoblies  and  Comous^ 
Bioners  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Oo  this  occasion^ 
bowever,  his  long  experience  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
use  to  him,  for  he  committed  a  sad  blunder  in  the  mode  of 
delivering  his  address.  The  gorgeous  array  of  BailUes,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  had  caught  bis  ejre  on  first  entering  the 
Presence-room,  and  dazzled  it  so  mucB,  that  it  would  have 
required  some  time  to  recover  jts  power  of  discrimination. 

Of  this  gorj^eous  array,  the  centre-star  was  one  Baillie , 

powdered  with  a  particular  degree  of  splendour^  and  ^he 
Principal,  never  doubting  that  he  was  the  Commissioner, 
stepped  close  fo  him,  and  roUed  out  the  well-poised  periods 
of  his  address,  witti  an  air  of  unquestioning  submission^ 
that  quite  convulsed  the  whole  of  those  who  were  up  to  the 
joke.  The  Baiifie  himself^  however,  was  too  much  tbua- 
derstruck  to  be  able  to  stop  him,  and  the  true  dignitary  en- 
joyed the  humour  of  the  thrag  too  much  to  deprive  his  Dou- 
ble of  any  part  of  the  compliments  In  a  word>  it  was  not 
till  the  doctor  had  made  an  end  of  speakings  and  stood  ia 
smiling  expectation  of  his  Grace's  reply,  that  some  kind 
friend  whispered  him  he  was  in  the  wrong  box ;  and»  look* 
ing  round,  he  saw,  in  an  opposite  corner  of  the  room^  a  per- 
sonage, not  indeed  so  fat,  Siud,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  fine  as 
liis  Baillie,  but  possessing  a  native  grace  and  majesty  of  port 
and  lineament,  which  spoke  but  too  plainly  where  the  iiir 
cense  should  have  been  offered.. .  This  was  a  cruel  scene  ; 
but  the  awe  with  which  some  of  the  rural  pastors  about  ine 
seemed  to  survey,  now  and  then,  the  grand  knot  of  Bailliea, 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  it  might  have  happened 
very  naturally.     The  present  levee,  by  the  way,  was,  as 

W informed  me,  by  much  the  most  splendid  lie  bad  seen 

for  a  long  while — the  old  Duke  of  Gordon  was  among  the 
company,  and  a  greater  number  than  is  common  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  nobility.  The  most  conspicuous,  hew- 
ever,  in  every  point  of  view,  was  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
the  Achates  of  Wellington,  and  a  true  hero  in  figure  as  well 
as  in  more  important  matters.  Close  by  hi^  side  stood  his 
heroic  brother-in-arms,  Colonel  David  Steuart,  of  Garth, 
whom  I  met  two  years  ago  at  Lord  Combermere's. 

Bye  and  bye,   the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  St.  Giles'   an- 
nounced that  the  time  was  come  for  the  procession  to  move, 
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and  the  OAmmiMioner  qaitted  the  cbamber,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  few  awkward-looking  pages  lo  red  coats,  and 
some  other  attendants.  The  nobility  then  marshalled  them- 
seli^es  in  order  due,  and  descended — a'barouet  or  two  after 
them — after  these,  a  few  new-made  Knights  of  the  Bath* 
The  rest  6(  the  party  seemed  to  follow  without  discriaUna* 
tion,    pretty  niiicb  as   they  stood  nearest  the  door;    but 

W told   me  as  we  went,  that   not  many  years   have 

elapsed  since  this  quiet  of  precedence  was  unknown  to  the 
processions  of  the  Commissioner.  A  grierous  feud,  it  seems, 
Lad  arisen  between  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Esquires — 
the.  Doctors  claiming,  clamorously,  to  walk  immediately 
after  the  Knights,  and  the  Esquires  as  stoutly  asserting  that 
the  churchmen  of  Scotland  have  no  precedence  whatever, 
whether  with  or  without  the  possession  of  academical  de- 
grees.    To  my  surprise,  Wr 1  Oxonian  as  he  is,  appears 

to  have  been  hostile  to  the  pretensions^  of  the  reverend  gra* 
duates ;  but  it  must  be  owned, ,  there  is  ^t  least  some  colour 
of  reason  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  *^  The  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  in  the  English  Universities,''  says  hd,  <<  is 
allowed  in  England  to  confer  very  high  rank,  but  then  it  is 
a  degree  which  pre-supposes  great  standing  in  the  Univer^ 
sity  which  has  conferred  it;  and,  besideSj^^  the  fees  attend* 
iog  its  assumption  are  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being  though 
of  except  by  men  who  have  some  very  high  station  in  the 
church^  But  here  this  degree  is  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sities on  whomsoever  they  please-— even  the  meanest  of 
your  English  dissenters  get  it  for  the  asking — and  the  fees 
are  a  mere  bagatelle.  Now,  if  you  admit  that  this  degree,  so 
easily  got  and  given,  can  confer  any  title  to  precedence,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  a  very  sho^t  time,  there  would  not  be  a 
single  Geneva  cloak  in  Scotland,  that  would  not  cover  a 
doctor  in  theolosry.  There  is  no  statute  on  the  subject  here 
as  there  is  in  England,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
absurdity  to  proceed  upon  so  slender  a  thing  as  the  general 
ex  fade  analogy  of  the  two  caises.  The  truth  is,"  <<  continued 
he,  **  that  the  subject  of  precedence  in  Scotland  is  a  very 
difficult  aflair,  principally  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  court.  We  have  no  such  legal  style  as  Esquire 
— unless  for  a  few  particular  offices-^-Knights,  Gentlemen, 
and  Burgesses,  were  all  the  old  gradations  recognised  among; 
our  commoners.  Now,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there 
are  very  few  Knights,  and  it  would  be  a  ver}*  hard  tiling  to 
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say  who  are  and  who  ar^  not  GentTeinen— 40  that  I  siG[pect 
we  are  all,  in  the  eje  of  the  law,  pretty  much  upon  a  level. 
I  except,  however,  the  Barons,  (or  lords  of  manors,)  and  all, 
indeed,  who  hold  to  any  considerable  extent  of  the  crown 
incamte;  these,  I  am  qaho  sure,  have  a  fixed  precedence 
in  the  law,  as  wdl  as  in  the  commoh  sense  of  the  affair. 
The  doctors  acted  very  sillily  in  stirring  in  the  qaestion. 
But  how^  af\er  all,  was  the  thing  to  be  arranged  ?  If  they 
liave  no  precedence,  as  I  think  they  have  none,*  as  little, 
surely,  have  nioeteen-twentieths  of  these  soi-disant  esooires 
who  disputed  with  them — advocates — writers — mercnants 
— ^any  body, — Where  is  the  fustian-sleeved  cleik  now-a- 
days  that  does  not  write  himself  eMjuire  9  As  for  the  ander- 
graduated  clergy,  I  confess  I  know  not  what  their  place 
should  be.  They,  Cfaemsehres,  in  former  tioies,  seem  to  have 
put  it  low  enough ;  for  even  in  the  wording  of  their  notable 
masterpiece,  the  Covenant,  the  style  runs — *  We,  the  noble* 
men,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  und  ministers  of  Scotand.* 
What  a  tempestas  in  matulA  is  here ! — ^and  yet,"  added  the 
candid  critic,  "  I  confess  I  should  not  much  admire  seeing 
<me  of  these  crop-ears  thrusting  himself  out  of  a  room  be- 
fore the  blood  of  W— — ^ ;  I  never  heard  that  their  king- 
dom was  one  of  this  world ;  but  still — ^if  they  are  to  have 
precedence  any  where,  surely  it  should  be  here  at  the  Gene^ 
ral  Assembly  of  their  Kirk.  As  it  is,  the  dispute  has  beeD 
waived  by  those  ia  authority-^'-and  we  walk  as  we  may — so 
ahntr 

In  the  meantime  we  had  been  advancing  up  the  magnifi- 
cent High-Street  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  lined  on  either 
side  by  Heavy  Dragoons  and  Coonaught  Rangers,  and  ia 
every  window  and  peeping-ho||e  over  the  beads  of  these,  by 
clusters  of  faces  as  eager  as  ever  gazed  on  the  triumph  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  certainly  rather  an  imposing  thing,  this  procesnoa. 
On  its  commencement,  the  oration  was  greeted  by  a  musicsl 
band,  with.  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  all  along  its  progress, 
there  was  the  usual  quantity  of  **  stinking  breath,"  uttered 
by  the  crowd  of  admirers.  What  occupied  the  principal 
share  of  my  attention,  was  still  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  clergy,  who  graced  the  triumph  of  the  Lord  Com- 
missioner— 

^  <]uos  trachet  feroces, 


Per  sacrum  cJivum,  merito  decorus 
Fronde  Sygambros." 
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Seven]  rows  of  them  noTed  iminediately  in  my  neighboui^ 
hoody  and,  to  my  mmd,  there  was  something  not  a  little  fine 
and  imposing  hi  their  progression,  moving  solemnly  as  they 
did|iQ  the  samd  style  (hat  Milton  ascribes  to  a  Tery  dissimilar 
and  opposite  class  of  black-coats, 

"With  fixed  thoughts, 
Moving  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmed 
Their  painful  steps  oW  the  burnt  soil." 

I  saw  their  polished  heads  gleaming  under  the  meridian  sun, 
and  their  hats  decently  carried  under  their  arms — ^nay,  such 
was  the  heat  of  the  day,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  natural  fer- 
vour of  their  zealous  temperaments,  that  1  could  see  their 
waving  handkerchiefs,  red  or  White,  frequently  lifted  ^o  fore- 
heads marked  with  all  the  symbols  of  profound  reflection.  I' 
even  thought  that  some  of  them  looked  thirsty,  as  if  they  had 
not  swallowed  a  drop  of  liquid  the  preceding  evening — but 
this  was  probably  a  mistake.  Although  they  moved  in 
silence,  yet  I  pould  trac^  here  and*there  copious  capacities  of 
eloquence  in  the  configuration  of  their  mute  lips — I  longed 
to  hear  these  imprisoned  meanings  let  loose — but  was  '*  patient 
in  my  strong  desire,"  as  I  knew  they  were  going  to  the  pro- 
per place  where  they  would  get  ^11  manner  of  relief;  and  I 
witnessed  their  approach  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles's 
with  something  of  the  same. pleasure  which  brightens  the  eyes 
of  a  Spanbh  way-farer,  when  be  sees  some  goodly  half- 
dozen  of  swollen  wine-bags  carried  into  the  hostelleria  where 
be  is  about  to  put  up  for  ibe  evening. 

Td  a  person  of  a  reflective  mind,  I  think  the  concourse  of 
clergymen  which  takes  place  at  this  time,  is  eminently  adapt- 
ed  to  convey  ideas  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  nature. 
The  different  pastors  whom  I  saw  moving  before  or  beside 
roe  might  be  supposed  to  carry  in  their  persons  a  good  many 
characteristic  traces  of  the  parishes  and  regions  from  which 
they  respectively  had  arrived',  to  do  honour  to  this  great  an; 
nual  Feast  of  their  Temple.  I  could  easily  recognise  the  - 
inhabitant  of  a  wild  and  tempestuous  region,  by  his  weather- 
beateri  cheek-bones,  his  loose  locks,  and  the  loud  and  dis- 
sonant notes  of  his  voice,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  speak 
even  to  his  neighbour.  In  seeing  him,  one  thinks  of  the 
stunted  crops  of  oats,  that  lie  spread  in  patches^  upon  the 
desolate  hills  among  which  bis  spire  arises.  Among  many 
other  inconTeniences  and  annoyances  he  hM  to  contend  witb> 

45 
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we  think  aho  of  tfae  laok  Seceders,  which  are,  it  1097  be  sop- 
posed,  the  natural  product  ofBUch  a  soil,  and  we  even  con- 
ceive (o  ourselves,  with  a  sympathetic  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion, the  shapeless,  coach-roofed,  spireless  meeting-faopse 
which  th'ey  have  erected,  or  may  even  be  in  the  vcryact  of 
erecting,  opposite  to  the  insulted  windows  of  his  manse. 
The  clergydian  of  a  lower  and  more. genial  parish,  may 
equally  be  distinguished  by  bis  own  set  of  peculiarities  suita- 
ble to  iiis^  abode.  Such  as  come  from  good  shooting  coun- 
tries, above  alU  from  the  fine  breezy  braes  of  the  North,  are 
to  be  known  by  the  tightness  and  activity  of  their  *weU*gai- 
tered  legs— they  are  the  ct«9«iiiJW  of  the  Kirk-^aod,  by  a 
knowing  cast  of  the  eye,  which  seems  better  accustomed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  pointer,  than  to  deciphei'  the  points 
of  a  Hebrew  Bible.  On  the  other*  hand,  those  accustomed 
to  the  "pabula  IcUa^^  of  flatter,  grounds,  are  apt  to  become 
luwieldy,  and  to  think  that  the  best  sport  is  to  catch  hold 
of  wbeatea  sheaves^  which  do  pot  run  away  from  them  like 
the  hairs  or  muir-fowl.  The  clergymen  of  the  cities  and 
towns  i^ato,  we  recognised  by  the  superior  ease  of  their  air-^ 
sot  staring  up  to  the  windows  like  the  mstics-^by  the  com* 
parative  smoothness  of  their  faces»  which  are  used  to  more 
regular  shaving,  to  say  nothing  of  umhrellaS)  and  the  want 
of  long  rides  in  the  wind  and  frost — ^but  most  of  all  by  tfae 
more  urbane  style  of  their  Tcstures.  Their  coats,  waistcoats^ 
and  breeches,  do  not  present  the  same  picturesque  diversitiea 
of  ante^diluvian  outline — they  have  none  of  those  portentous 
depths  of  flap — none  of  those  huge  horny  buttons  of   black 

taper — none  of  those  coats,  shaped  from  the  rough  pulpit 
angings,  pot  up  in  honour  of  the  umwhile  laird^a  funeral^* 
no  well-faoardeo  rich  satin  or  silk  waistcoats,  with  ^eo 
£lizabeth  taperings  downward^^oo  breeches  of  corduroy  or 
velveteen,  hanging  in  luxurious  looseness  about  their  thigha 
<^none  of  those  close-kissing  boots,  .finally,  with  their  dirk* 
like  sharpness  of  toe,  or  those  huge  shoes  of  neat's^hide,  on 
which  the  light  of  Day  and  Martfai  has  never  deigned  to  beam. 
Their  hats,  in  like  manner,  are  fashioned  in  some  tolerable 
aonformity  with  the  fashion  of  the  day--^neither  sitting  close 
about  their  ears,  with  no  rims  at  all,  nor  projecting  dark 
Salvator  shadows  over  the  whole  physiognomy,  like  the 
slouches  of  a  Spanish  bandit— nor  indulging  in  any  of  those 
lawless  curves  and  twists,  prospective,  retrospective,  intm* 
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•  spectiTe,  aiicl  extraBpective,  from  under  which  the  unkempt 
tresses  of  the  rura)  brethren  may  at  limes  be  seen  ^' 8trea)»iitg 
like  meteors  lo  the  troubled  air."  They  have  gloves  to  their 
hands,  and  smooth  canes  to  their  fingers,  and  they  move 
along. with  the  deliberately  digni$ed  aspect  of  men  who  are 
sebsible  that  it  is  no  longer  their  destiny  to  **  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'*  They  have,  indeed,  a  m^vel* 
lous  suavity  of  look  about  them.  The  extensive  intercourse 
with  mankind,  which  their  profession  mtiftt  favour  and  prol 
jnote,  cannot  fail  to  press  frequently  upon  their  attention  the 
laws  of  true  urbanity  and  agreeableness«  And  although  my^ 
self  a  medical  man,  and  aware,  from  experience,  that  tb« 
practice  of  a  physician  is  calculated  to  make  htm  see  a  good 
deal  into  humaif  life,  yet  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  the 
clergyman  is  in  habits  of  meeting  with  his  felloW-creatilres, 
under  relations  in  which  a  much  greater  variety  of  sertfieient 
is  displayed,  and' which  are  better  adapted  to  bring  before 
his  view  all  the  chequered  joys  and  griefs  of  humanity.  I  re- 
member, David,  once  upon  a  time  being  caHed  upon  to  visit 

Miss  Barbara  B ,  who  had  eot  a  fit  of  the  tooth-acb^. 

Her  colour  was  gone,  her  cheek  was  diiollen,'  her  ^ye  dh*' 
torted  and  diminished,  her  whole  countenance  disfigured — 
and  her  person,  under  the  influence  of  pain,  appeared  in  tb^ 
most  unfavourable  point  of  view,  so  that  she  inspired  for  the 
time  no  other  feeling .  but  that  of  compassion.  I  drew  her 
tooth,  (for  you  know  an  M.  D.  must  not  stand  upon  his  P's 
and  ^s  in  Cardigan.)  and  wetit  off.  Some-time  after  I  was 
invited  to  her  marriage,  when  1  found  my  worthy  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  David  Williams,  had  been  engaged  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  The  damsel  bad  now  recovered  her.look?,  aifd 
stood  blushing  before  (bd  priest,  in  all  the  attractiveness  of 

>  youth  and  high  health.  When  the  service  was  concluded, 
my  reverend  /riend  was  the  first,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  salute 
the  rosy  lips  of  the  bride,  after  which  be  was  presented  with 
a  tall  bumper  of  Madeira,  and  a  huge  slice  .6f  cake,  stuffed 
with  almonds,  which  so  engrossed  his  attention,  that  be  could 
make  no  articulate  reply  (of  some  minutes  to  the  simplest 
question.  Upon  observing  all  which,  I  shook  my  head  sa- 
gaciously, saymg  inwardly,  '••  Ah,  David,  thou  hast  chosen 
a  profession,  which,  like  ttie  magic  of  the  poet,  introdacet 
yoi|  t0  the  *  gayest,  happiest  altitudes  of  things.* " 

Ever  yours, 

P.  M. 
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P.  S.  In  007  next  I  shall  introduce  70a  to  the  PresbTte- 
rian  Convocation,  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Giles's. 


LETTER  LVIII. 

TO   THE   SAMir. 

Mr  DBAS  Williams, 

There  was  such  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditbns  about  the  gate,  that,  in  spite  of.  all  our  pomp  of  macers 
and  pages,  we  had  some  difficult7  in  getting  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  ed^ce — and  after  we  had  got  within  its  walls, 
we  hacl  still  a  new  set  of  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  lob- 
bies of  Its  interior,  before  the  aisle  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  the  General  Assembl7  received  our  train.  Na7,  even 
within  the  aisle  itself,  the  squeeze  of  ministers  hmi  eUers, 
bustling  to  their  places,  was  another  source  of  dela7.  At 
last,  however,  the  Commissioner  mounted  his  throne,  which 
is  a  huge  elbow  chair,  placed  under  a  red  canop7,  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  we,  who  bad  come  thither  as  part  of  his 
retinue,  found  ourselves  accommodated  on  his  right,  where, 
according  ,to  custom,  a  certain  number  of  benches  had  been 
left  vacant  for  our  reception.  My  foot,  in  the  meantime,  bad 
received  a  sad  squeeze  on*  the  roost  tender  part  of  its  con- 
valescent surface,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  after  I  was  seat- 
ed, belpre  I  found  myself  in  a  condition  to  survey  the  scene 
before  .me,  with  any  thing  like  the  usual  Morrisian  eye  of  col- 
lectedness  and  coolness. 

The  Assembly  aisle  is  a  square  apartment,  vaulted  over- 
head like  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  but  divided  from  its  nave 
by  a  long  dark  lobby  or  two  below,  and  above,  by  some  , 
^leries  with  glass-folding  doors,  through  whjcb  a  certain 
portion  of  the  profanum  vmgus  may  make  shift  to  thrust  their 
noses,  and  contemplate  somewhat  of  the  venerable  scene. 
Opposite  to  this  side^  in  the  space  between  two  tall  shape- 
less windows,  is  situated  the  canopy  -as  aforesaid,  elevated 
considerably  above  the  area  of' the  place — from  whence, 
''  high  on  a  throne  of  .royal  st^te,''  the  Commissioner  looks 
down  in  theoretic  calmness  upon  the  more  active  part  of  the 
Convocation — his  throne  being  surrounded  with  a  doe  com- 
plement of  awkward,  chubby-cheeked  pages,  in  long  red 
coats,  and  serving-men,  of  different  descriptibilSi  in  the  co* 
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lourd  of  his  own  Imry.  Among  these  at(endanti  of  tbe  mimic 
monartb,  I  could  not  help  reeognising,  with  se.me  emotions 
of  merriment,  Duncan  M'Nab^  and  various  of  tbe  cadies, 
his  brethren— lor,  certainly,  my  old  friends  cut  a  strange 
eoougb- figure  in  their  ne^  and  gorgeous  costumes  of  blua. 
and  red,  some  clad  like  beef-eaters,  and  some  like  lackies, 
but  all  powdered  as  finely  as  butter  and  flour  could  make 
them,  and  all  squeezing,  or  attempting  to  squeeze  their  wea- 
ther-beaten features  into  an  expression  of  decorum  and  gra^ 
Tity,  little  consistent  with  the  ysual  habits  either  of  their 
minds  or  their  occupations.  *  I  should,  perhaps,  make  an  ex^ 
ception  in  favour  of  Duncan ;  for  I  must  admit,  that  this 
crafty  Celt  bore  his  new  honours— bag,  bucl(les,  and  all — ^with 
a  measure  of  meek  composure  in  bis  aspect,  which  showed 
that  he  had  taken  the  metamorphosis  in  comparative  tran* 
quillity  of'  spirit  And,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  powdiered 
young  pw^pies  of  plebeian  pages,  with  theif  cheese-toasters 
blliismg  each  other^s  diios  ever  and  anon,  were  tbe  most  ab- 
surd part  of  the  whole  group.  So  much  for  what  Homer  * 
would  have  called,  *^  ^r^ft^*  ^«'  B«wai««''  Immediately  under, 
and.  with  his  back  towards  the  Comoiissioner,  sits  the  Mode- 
rator, or  Clerical  President  of  tbe  Assembly.  A  green  table 
before  him  is  surrounded  by  several  clerks,  arrayed  in  Geneva 
cloaks  and  bands,  and  a  few  of  the  more  leading  members  of 
either  party  in  tbe  Kirk,  "  in  close  recess  and  secret  conclave 
sitting."  From  this  table  tbe  benches  rise  in  all  directions 
upwards,  lodging,  row  upon  row,  the  ordinary  stipendiaiii 
•of  the  ecclesiastical  host.  The  arrangement  of  these,  how- 
ever, is,  although  tumultuous,  by  no  means  fortuitons. 
They  stick,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  senatorial  perti- 
nacity eaiih  to  his  own  side  of  the  Senate-house — the  right 
side  of  the  throne  beine  occupied  exclusively  by  tbe 
Moderates^  while,  on  the  left  band,  sit,  equally  pure  and  un« 
contaminated,  the  representatives  of  the  fvUamen.  Some 
tiny  galleries,  on  either  side,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of. 
ministers  not  actually  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  preach- 
ers and  students  of  divinity,  who  come  thither  partly  lo  suck 
in  wtadom  from  tbe  Uroopings  of  the  *^  great  consult'' — part- 
ly, no  doubt,  if  one  may  judge  froAi  their  lean  an^  scare- 
crow physipgnomies,  to  indulge  in  fond  dreams  of  future 
repletion,  inspired  by  tbe  contemplation  of  .the  goodly 
paancbes  of  the  beneficed  brethren-^ 
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A  thousand  demigods  on  f^oldeo  tealB^ 

Frequeytand/uZf; •  . 

Abore  these  again,  high  up  on  either  side,  is  anolber  galferf, 
set  apart  not  for  tbe  gods,  but  the  goMeuu — vhefe  Miofig 
Others  of  the  fair  risk^rs. 


-"whose  eyes 


Reign  inllnence  and  dispense  tne  prize," 

I  cocdd  perceive  the  sagacious  countenance  of  sooie  doxen 
or  more  of  the  Bas-blues  of  Aqld  Reeli^e,  i  know  not 
whether,  in  this  quarter  alio,  the  division  of  parties  be  as 
strictly  observed  as  in  the  lower  re^oos  of  the.  ptace.  I 
oould  not  pretend,  at  least  to  distinguish />rufta  ybcie  the  M^^ 
deratep  from  the  Wild  of  the  womankind ;  but,  perhaps,  Ma* 
retus  #oukl  have  remarked  that  the  majority  of  the  **  Mu- 
Keres  Docts,"  preterred  the  left  side  of  the  throne«* 

But,  perhaps,*  in  truth,  these  n(ms  de  guerre^  by  which  the 
two  rival  parties  which  have  sprung  .up  among  the  descen- 
dants of  John  Knox  are  distinguished,  may  be  almost  a[s  in- 
appropriate in  the  lower  as  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  aisle.  I 
was  a  stranger  to  the  ewtence  of  the  parties  themselves, 
or.  very  nearly  so,  till  I  came  into  Scotland,  and  even  now 
I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  are  the  distinguishing 
tenets  to  which  they  respectively  adhere.  They  are  both, 
in  profession  at  least,  sound  Calvinists — for  whatever  may  be 
said  of  our  XXXfX  Articles,,  not  even  Paley  hiitiself  could 
have  pretended  to  consider  the  "  Confession  of  Faith,' V  as 
a  specimen  of  peace- promoting  ambiguity  and  vagneness^ 
£very  thing  is  laid  down  there  as  broadly  and  firmly  as  if 
X^al^in  himself  had  held  the  pen,  the  very  morning  after  the 
burning  ofServetus;  and  the  man  who  bdlds  a  living  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  cannot  possibly  do  so  with  common  honesty, 
unless  he  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  whole  of  a  theological 
system— which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  some 
other  respects,  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  far  more 
rational  thing  than  our  English  high-churchmen  would  wish 
lis  to  believe — which,  at  all  events,  possesses  the  merit  of  sin- 
gular compactness  and  harmony  within  itself**-and  which, 
moreover,  can  number  among  its  defenders  in  past  tiroes^ 
not  a  few,  to  whom,  whether  considered  as  divines  or  as 
authors,  none  of  the  theologians  of  these  latter  days  on  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  are  worthy,  as  the  phrase  runS|  of  hold- 

*  Sec  Muretus*  Opuscula,  torn.  XIIl.  p.  87^ 


lYig  the  candle*  So  far  as  doctrine  Is  <!oncerDed,  the  two 
parlieB  therefore  profess  themselves  to  be  agreed;  and,  in^ 
deed,  I  helieve  the  great  leaders  on  either  side  of  the  Kirk. 
havft  a  pride  in  showing  themselves  at  all  times  in  their,  ser* 
tnons,  to  be  alike '  the  genuine  disciples  of  their  Institute. 
The  truth,  however,  loay  perhaps  be,  that  wherever  the  busi- 
Bess  of  any  politj)  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  conducted  in  po- 
pular assemblies  of  debate,  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
make  it  necessary  that  at  least  two  parties  should  exist ;  an^ 
when  once  they  do  exist,  it  is  odds  but  they  will  find  some 
feasible  pretences  for  their  separation.  Of  old^.  as  you  well 
know,  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  Whigs^ — 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  ^^ubbom  zeal  witli  which 
they  adhered  to  the  political  principles  of  that  state  party,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  revive  so  often,  and  at  last  to  establish 
on  its  present  firm  basis,  a  system  of  church  government, 
long  so  odious  .to  the  holders  of  the  executive  power.  But 
.after  the  oppressive  measures,  under  which  the  internal  spirit 
of  their  sect  long  throve  and  prospert  d,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  its  external  aircumstances  sufTered — after  these  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  the  Kirk  found  berselfin  secure  posses-* 
sion  of  all  bet  p  rivileges  and  emoluments,  all  those  varieties 
of  political  opinion  which  prevailed  among  .the  body  of  the 
nation,  soon  b^gap  to  find  adberentr  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Kirk — and  ni«'n  ere  long  learned  to  think,  that  a  Geneva 
cloak  and  a  Scottish  stipend  might  just  be  as  well  applied 
to  the  uses  of  a  Tory  as  to  those  of  a  Whig.  And  so,  by  de- 
grees, (the  usual  influences  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy  find- 
ing their  way,  no  doubt  among  other  things,  into  the  mmds  of 
churchmen,  against  whom  neither  crown  nor  aristocracy  any 
longer  contended)-^there  arose  even  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
a  party  of  Toi^  ministers  and  elders.  These  are  they,  who 
in  general  go  by  the  name  of  the  Moderates;  but  that  ap* 
peHalion — ^originally,  I  am  told,  assumed  by  themselves^  and 
sarcastically  adopted  by  their  adversaries-— is  not  derived 
from  the  style  of  their  political  opinions,  but  rather  meant 
to  denote  the  more  gentle  -and  reasonable  interpretation 
which  they  would  profess  to  put  upon  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Kirk.  The  Whigs,  in.like  manner,  are  called  IVtld-ment 
of  Higii'flyers,  eni\re]y  on  account  of  the  alleged  ullra-Cal- 
vinistic  austerity  of  their  dogmas.  The  plain  fwt  of  the 
matter  is,  that  both  names  are,  like  most  other  nick-names, 
sufficiently  absurd — and   were  I  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
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observed  in  the  GeBerai  Assembly,  I  should  cerUinly  be  ia- 
clined  to  tbiok  that,  the  attributes  of  fir«2c2ne«f&QdJ(o<fera/u>ft». 
are  by  no  meaos  coafined  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle, 
ju  the  same  regular  manner  as  are  the  bodies  of  those  to 
ivhom  they  furnish  watch-words  oT  party*-strife.. 
«  or  late,  however^  the  emptiness  of  this  distinction  has 
become  infinitely  more  apparent  than  erer ;  the  few  ques^* 
tions  of  any  sort  of  moment,  upon  which  their  disputes  wer» 
made  to -hinge,  having  been  all  settled^-^and  there  being,  la 
truth,  no  longer  any  matter  of  ecclesiastical  belief  or  prac-- 
tice,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  awaken  the 
ibll  zeal  o(  their  respective  adherents.  Of  the  great  strife-* 
producing  questions,  the  law  of  Patronage  was  the  last-^aod 
you  may  see  a  copious  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
settled,  in.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff's  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  £r* 
akine.  The  dispute  about  Mr.  Leslie's  professorship,  is  the: 
only  thing  which  of  late  years  has  excited  any  very  ge^ral 
interest,  or  called  into  full  action  any  of  the  old  animosities. 
But  even  that  was  of  too  limited  and  personal  a  nature,  to 
be  considered  as  any  thing  more  than  ia  J^fliing  tempest — 
and  the  horizon  soon  became  pretty  calm  when  the  first  tu-. 
mult  of  it  blew  over.  Since  that  lime  this  tranquillity  baa 
been  pretty  regularly  preserved — ^and  the  Moderates  and 
the  Wildmen  may  be  seen,  year  after  year,  drawn  up  against 
each  other  without  having  an  inch  of  debateable  laml  to 
fight  about*.  So  that  the  General  Assembly,  of  late  years, 
may  rather  be  considered  as  a  kind  of .  annual  wappensfaaw, 
than  an  actual  campaign.  The  popinjays  at  which  they  shoot, 
are  "  trifles  light  as  air*' — ^and  their  only  instruments  arc  a 
few  harmless  tn-tm  ^m^cntm.  I  am  sorry,  in  one  point  of 
view,  that  this  is  the  case;  for  |  should  undoubtedly  have, 
seen,  with  much  SfitiBfactjon,  a  few  specimens  of  the  more 
true  and  fervid  hostilities  of  the  old^n  time.  Nay,  even  to 
have  heard  the  divines  of  the  North  arguing  *^  in  stern  di- 
van,'' about  the  most  profound  questions  in  metaphysics — r 
and  launching  their  arrows,  plena  impetuy  against  the  Manes 
of  their  old  adversary,  David  Hume— all  which  they  did  to 
much  purpose  in.the  Leslie  case — even  this  would  have  been 
a  luxury,,  for  the  sajce  of  which  alone  I  should  have  thought 
my  shandry-danoing  to  the  North  well  bestowed.  But, 
*'  ct8  sent  dea  choses  pa^sis**  as  the  French  infidels  say — 
and  I  must  be  contented  with  having  seen  the  brawny  forms* 
and  heard  the  hoarse  voices  of  heroes,  whose  spears  hare 
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in  a  gr^at  measore  been  turned  into  pruning'^faooksi  Bat  I 
forget  that  you  have  not  fieen  tbeniy  and  that  you  wiH  expect 
me  to  describe  what  I  have  seen. 

I  wish  I  bad  seen  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  the  lail 
age,  on  many  accounts,  but  most  of  all,  t>ecau8e  its  afiairs 
were  tbeh  directed,   and  its  parties  led,   by  men  whose  re* 
raarkable  talents  have  not  been  inherited  by  any  of  those 
who  now  occupy  the  same  places.    The  leaders  of  the  Kirk^ 
at  tbe  present  time,  are  highly  respectable  men ;  but  nolH>dy 
pretends  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  they  are  but  indifferent 
representatives  of  Robertson  and  Brskine ;  not  the  worst^ 
evidence  of  which  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
the   exactness  with  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  these  de- 
parted leaders  are  still  held  in  remembrance,  even  by  those 
who  never  saw  them,  and,  indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  I 
myself  faavp  heard  their  merits  enlarged  upon  by  many  who 
take  comparatively  little  interest  in  matters  merely  ecclesi- 
astical.     The  Historian,   to  be  sure,    was  a  person  of  sd 
much  importaote  In  all  points  of  view,  that  it  is  no  wondet 
the  circumstances  of  his  behaviour  should  have  been  tre»> 
Bured  up  affectionately  both  by  those  who  agreed,  and  those 
who  disagreed  with  Lim  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk.    But 
his  rival  was  nothing  but  an  ecclesiastic ;  so  that  the  honour 
in  which  his  memory  is  held,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  aa 
a  still  more  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  ecclesiastical  vir« 
tuea.    The  truth  is,  that  they  were  both  men  of  great  talents 
— ^great  virtoes^^reat  prudence — and  great  piety — and  the 
union  of  these  excellencies  was  enough,  without  any  farther 
addition,  to  make  their  brethren  of  the  Kirk  proud  of  their 
presence  living,  and  of  their  memories,  now  that  they  are 
dead.     In  their  time,  the  ascendance  they  had — each  over 
bis  particular  party  in  the  church— was  entire  and  unques- 
tioned—but each  bore  his  honours  so  meekly,  that  even  hia 
adversaries  rejoiced  in  acknowledging  that  his  honours  were 
due.     For  myself,  I  bear  them  both  spoken  of  In  terms  of 
almost  equal  respect  by  both  parties.     The  4it tie  irritations 
of  temper  which  each,  no  doubt,  encountered  now  and  then, 
when  alive,    have  all  passed  away— even    the  shadows  of 
them;  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  honour  which  both 
of  them  equally  conferred  upon  the  church  to  which  they 
belonged. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were,  as  it 
bsppaned,  colleague  ministers  in  the  same  Kirk  In  Edin- 
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burgh ;  but  the  party  differences  which  separated  (liein  so 
Iridely  in  the  Ecclesiaatical  Courts,  were  never  permitted 
to  disturb  the  kindness  of  that  co-operative  zeal  with  which 
they  discharged  the  cominon  functioDS  thus  entrusted  to  their 
care.  While  the  minor  champions  of  the  two  parties  were 
found  disturbing  with  their  jealousies,  and  envies,  and  aver- 
sions, every  corner  of  the  country — these  excellent  men 
might  be  seer>,  year  after  year,  through  a  long  period  of  their 
lives,  walking  together  in  brotherly  love  to  the  church  ia 
which  they  both  officiated — each  recommending  to  his  peo- 
ple, by  bis  example,  to  listen  with  Christian  eonfideoee  to 
the  instructions  of  the  other — forgetting  utterly  the  paltry 
disputes  of  Presbjteries,  Synods,  and  Assemblies,  in  the 
presence  of  their  common  Father  and  their  Common  flock — 
and  looking  down  with  equal  pity  from  the  elevation  of  their 
common  love  and  faith,  upon  all  the  little  heart-burnings 
which  agitated  the  bosoins  of  their  less  intelligent  and  teas 
liberal  adherents.  The  example  which  they  thus  afforded 
was,  of  course,  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  they 
eojoyed-^^and  in  either  case  this  was  very  great.  Of  Ro- 
bertson, nothing  need  be  said-^is  genius  would  have  made 
fcim  an  object  of  reverence  in  any  age  and  country-^nd  in 
the  age  ai^d  country  in  which  he  did  appear,  there  were  a 
thousand  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the 
natuf.il  value  of  his  great  add  splen/lid  genius.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  be  was  by  far  the  most  popular,  of 
the  authors  of  his  day  in  Britain  ;  and  be  formed,  in  public 
estimation,  the  centre  ef  a  brilliant  constellation,  which 
rose  with  him  on  the  hitherto  dark  horizon  of  the  literature 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  Uni^ 
versity  in  Scotland ;  apd,  altogether,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
what  a  powerful  influence  such  a  man  as  he  was,  must  have 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  in  the  country 
which  he  so  eminently  adorned — above  all,  of  those  who 
could  not  but  feel  a  i^reat  and  just  pride  in  seeii^  such  a 
man  dischargi[ig  the  duties  of  their^  own  profession*  Uis 
mild  and  elegant  manners,  too,  could  not  be  without  their 
efifect,  even  upon  those  who  were  comparatively  rode  and 
coarse-^and  the  graceful,  yet  energetic  eloquence  which  he 
possessed,  must  have  established  for  him  a  superiority  which 
few  could  dispute  in  any  popular  assemhiy. 

Neither  was  Dr.  Erskine,  on  the  other  band,  without  some 
peculiar  advantages,  besides   his   professional  talents  and 
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virtues.    He  was  a  man  of  high  birth — being  a  near  descend' 
ant  of  (he  same  house  of  Buchany  which  ^faas  of  late  yeajr$i 
heen  so  prolific   in  geniu»^Hiod    the   share   itliich    many 
branches  of  his  family  bad  taken  in  the  internal  convulsions 
of  the  country^  had  given  him  additional  ciaiins  to  respect  ia 
the  eyes  of  a  larg^e  proportion  of  those  who  followed  bis  po* 
litical,  no  less  than  bis  religious  persnasion.     He  possessed^ 
moreover  a  plentiful  estate,  and  both  his  birth  and  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  make  an  appearance  in  the  world  quite  differ' 
enl  from  what  is  at  all  usual  among  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.' 
These  things  would  probably  have  been  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  render  Dr.  Erskine  an  object  of  more  than  common 
estimation  among  his  brethren,  even  had  his  talents  been  of 
a  comparatively  unimportant  class ;  but  conjoined  with  the 
natural  inflnence  of  a  most  masculine  understanding — and 
that  too  improved  and«fipiched  by  a  very  uncommon  share 
of  teaming — it  is  no  wonder  that  their  effect  should  have  been 
great  indeed.  \  If  you  look  into  his.  Sermons— and   1  have 
often  seen  them  ii»  the  hands  of  clergyi:ien  of  our  chUrch — 
you  will  bare  t)o  difficulty  io   seeing  that  the  grasp  of  this 
man's  intellect  was  of  a  very  uncommon  order— that  his  me- 
taphysical acutene.9S  was  an  admirable  weapon — and  that  the 
noble  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments  enabled  him 
to  wield  it  with  the  most  safe  and  beautiful  dexterity.     You 
will  also  see  that  he  had  at  his  command  the  treasures  of  an 
erudition  far  more  extensive,  and  at  the- same  time  far  more 
profound,  than  is  in  fashion  even  among  the  best  theologians 
of  our  time ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  he 
lived  on  terms  of  equal  and  familiar  correspondence  with  the 
giant  intellect  of  Warburton,  or  that  Hurd  should  have  pro* 
nouncedhi.n  to  be  the  "  deepest  divloe  he  ever  knew  after  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester."     Learning    of  this  kind,  however, 
must  have  been  a  much  gVeater  wonder  in  Scotland  than  it 
could  have  been  elsewhere  ;  for  it  is  a  singular  enough  thtng, 
that  although  no  country  has  been  more  distinguished  than 
this  for  religious  seal,  and  although  oo  country^  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, possesses  a  more  religious  population  than  this,  Scot- 
land has  been  poor  beyond  all  example  in  the  production  of 
eminent  theologians.    The  Kirk  of  Scotland  baa  produced 
many  sensible,  and  a  few  elegant  sermon- writers ;  but  she 
has  Qothinz  to  show  beside  our  great  phalanx  of  biblical  or 
doctrinal  oivtnes.     Pr.  Erskine,  however^  wa3  skilled  not 
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only  in  tbe  brancbeji  of  what  is  commonly  called  tfaedogied 
reading,  but  in  in&ny  things  beside,  which  wast  have  eaa* 
bled  him  to  throw  new  liehts  upon  the  deeper  parts  of  bis 
theology.  He  was  skilled,  above  all,  in  profoooder  kinds  of 
philosophj  than  his  countrymen  or  oors  are  fond  of;  and^ 
amoncT  all  modern  authors,  be  used  to  say  his  chief  favourite 
was  Mendelssohn.  Some  Latin  translations  from  the  woAa 
of  that  illustrious  Hebrew  excited  his  6rst  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  and  he  acquired  the  language 
of  that  country,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  his  life,  with-> 
ont  the  assistance  of  any  master.  In  all  things  he  was  ao 
original  man ;  and  he  carried  with  htm  into  all  his  pursuits  a 
full  measure  of  that-  high  and  dauntless  ardour,  without  which 
nothing  great  ever  was  accomplished  in  any  department.  I 
have  seen  a  very  fine  engraving  from  a  picture  of  him  painted 
long  ago  by  Raebum,  wd  I  shall,  byng  a  copy  of  it  with 
me  to  hang  in  my  study  beside  mj  uncle's  oM  favourites, 
Barrbw,  Hooker,.  Butler,  Warburton,  and  Horsley.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  see  in  bis  physiognomy  the  marks  of  pn>- 
found  reflection,  blended  and  softened  with  all  Christian  gen- 
tleness of  heart  and  mind.  For  a  better  portrait  than  the 
pencil  can  make,  you  may  turn  to  Guy  Mannering;  you 
If  ill  there  find  it  drawn  to  the  life — (so  I  am  assured) — by 
one  who  has  preserved  many  fine  things  for  Scotland,  and 
few  things  better  worthy  of  preservation  than  the  image  of  tbis 
aminent  divine. 

Oa  the  left  hand  of  the  Moderator,  I  saw  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Erskine  in  the  chiefiainship  of  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland^-«*Sir  Henry  Moncriefl.  This  gentleman  is 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  tbis  king- 
dom, and  stands,  I  believe,  very  near  the  head  in  the  list  ot 
its  baronets;  and,  like  his  predecessor,  he  also  no  doubt^ 
owes  not  a  little  of  his  pre>emineriee  to'  the  influence  of  bis 
birth  and  rank.  The  truth  is,  that  these  are  things  wbicb 
idways  do  command  a  very  great  share  of  respect  every 
^bere — and  in  Scotland  more  than  almost  any  where  else  in 
the  world.  Tou  see  that  even  the  democrats  of  Westminster 
eannot  nhake  off  their  old  English  prejudices  in  regard  to 
these  matters;  they  will  never  listen  to  their  Gale  Joneses 
and  their  Bristol  Hunts,  while  they  have  any  chance  of  being 
harangued  by  mistaken  gentlemen,  such  as  Burdett,  Kin- 
naird,  and  Hobhouse.  The  herd  qf  plebeian  clergymen  in ' 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  confess  the 


9aai0  innft^  Feneialton  for  symbols  of  woridly  4irtincUoD,  by 
tb9  hsif'prottd,  balf-buinbl^  glances  nvbicb  tbey  are  perpe-^ 
t'ually  casiiQg  towards  the  oraage-uwney  ribbon  and  Hor% 
Scptia  badge  that  decorate  iba  breast  of  the  only  myo  tjf 
titJa  in  their  body.  $ir  Heary,  iadeedt  do^  oot  require 
tbese  symbols  to  attest  bis  daima  to  aristocratical  distioction. 
JSis  air  is  decidedly  that  Qf  a  man  of  birth  and  station-^bt 
bolds  biflsipelf  with  tbe  tnie  99100  o(  %  dignitary— -and  looks 
^under  favour,)  when  surrounded  by  his  adherently  very  inucb 
like  a  liord  3iBbpp  receiving  tbe  bonn  of  his  country  curates 
at  a  visitation.  i4ll  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  consti^ 
tutiog  bis-sole  right  to  the  eminence  he  holds.  The  marbs  of 
atroag  vigorous  intellect  are  planted  thick  upon  bis  pbiaiog- 
pomy^>-^is  forehead  is  compact  and  full  of  nerve,  and  the 
bead  rises  into  a  superb  height  in  the  region  of  uiU — bis 
nose  is  thick  set  between  his  brows,  and  the  nostrils  are' 
curved  like  those  of  an  Hercules.  His  Ups  Ate  compressed 
with  a  decisioQ  of  purpose  that  nothing  can  shake ;  and  the 
whole  face  abounds  in  square  massy  lines,  that  pronounce 
his  temperarotot  to  be  that  of  one  fond  of  gladiatorsbip*  His 
smile^  too,  is  fuU  of  a  courtly  suavity,  which  shows  tbst  h^ 
is  skilful  as  well  as  bold — and,  what  is  best  of  aJl  for  a  leader 
9f  a  party,  tbe  general  air  of  the  roan  is  stamued  with  tbe 
expression  of  sheer  honesty*  Nobody  can  look  upon  t  th^ 
Baronet  without  perceiriilg  tb^^t  nature  meant  bim  to  be  a 
ruler,  not  a^uibject;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  tbe  speci* 
mens  I  have  seen,  be  is,  in  (ruth,  a  very  admirable  mastet 
in  the  great  ert  of  rule.  Se  seema,  indeed,  to  have  a  prop 
digioos  tact  in  tbe  maoagi^^ent  of  bis  tumultuous  array ;  and 
the  best  proof  of  it  19,  that  tbos^  whom  be  leads  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  their  subjection. 
WheQ  be  apeaksi  one  is  put  verv  strpogly  in  mind  of  tbe 
forensic  eloquence  of  his  son,  which  I  think  I  have  already 
described  to  you«  Like  biiPt  bis  voice  and  gestures  *are 
barsh— ^like  bim,  be  disdisins,  or  seems  to  disdain,  all  tbe 
elegancies  of.  the  art-^Ut,  like,  him,  be  plapts  himself  •reso'^ 
hitely  heibre  bis  diifieultiea-rand,  like  bim,  if  nothing  else 
will  do,  he  cuts  the  knots  with  the  decision  of  a  genuine 
iMbcedooiaa.  The  contrast  which  his  plain  downright  method 
of  attacking  the  understandine  where.it  should  be  a,ttacked, 
prestuti  to  the  vague  illogical  rhapsodies  of  the  rural  fine 
speakers  from  the  back  rows  of  the  aisle*-or  to  the  feeble 
irresolute' middle-sailings  of  the  smooth  would-be  sages  that 
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sit  nearer  bimself— -is  as  striking  a  thing  as  possible.  But  his 
main  excellence  .seems  to  lie  in  the  ait  with  which  he  contrives 
to  correct,  almost  ere  they  are  made,  the  blunders  of  his  am- 
bitious— ^and  to  nenne,  even  while  they  are  faltering,  the 
courage  and  decision  of  his  timorous  associates.  He  is  a 
great  politician ;  and,  had  he  come  into  Parliament,  I  have 
▼eiy  little  doubt  his  peculiar  faculties  would  have  made  him 
as  powerful  a  person  there  as  be  is  here  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Kirk. 

Nearly  opposite  to  bim,  at  the  other  band  of  the  Modera- 
tor, sits  Dr.  Inglis,  the  chief  of  the  Moderate  or  Tory  parly-^ 
or  rather*  perhaps,  the  chief  of  a  small  college  of  cardiinb^ 
by  whom  that  party  is  managed,  as  the  other  party  is  by  the 
tmdivided  vigour  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.  The  doctor  is  an 
Ttmgainly  figure  of  a  man  at  first  sight,  but,  on  looking  a 
little,  one  easily  observes  m  him  also  the  marks  both  of  good 
breeding  and  strong  intellect.  His  voice  is  peculiariy  mifor* 
tonate — or,  rather,  he  has  two  voices,  a  hoarse  and  a  sharp, 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  which  he  sometimes  makes  dif- 
ferent digressions  in  the  course  of  the  same  sentence.  But 
when  once  the  impression  of  this  disagreeable  voice  is  got 
over,  one  finds  that  it  is  the  vebrcle  both  of  excellent  lan- 
guage and  of  excellent  sense.  He  does  not  appear  to  speak 
under  the  same  violent  impulses  of  personal  will  which  cha- 
racterize the, Barooet^s  eloquence;  but  hef  is  quite  as  logical 
20  his  reasooing,  and  perhaps  still  more  dexterous  in  the  way 
in  which  be  brings  his  arguments  to  bear  upon  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  would  conduct  his  hearers.  In  his  illustrations, 
too,  he  displays  the  command  of  a  much  more  copious  read- 
ing, and  a  much  more  lively  fancy  than  his  rival.  And  even 
bis  voice,  when  he  touches  upon  anv  topic  of  feeling,  re-* 
veals  a  something  totally  unexpected  oy  those  who  hear  him 
for  the  first  time — ^its  harshest  notes  being,  as  it  weiti> 
softened  and  deepened  into  a  mysterious  sort  of  tremor» 
which  is  irresistibly  impressive,  in  spite  of  its  oncouthness. 
The  secret  is,  that  Dr.  Inglis  is  a  man  of  genuine  power, 
and  the  eloquence  of  such  men  cannot  be  stayed  by  any  mi- 
nor obstacles  from  working  its  way  to  its  object. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  order  in  which  idl  these  things  ap^* 
peared  to  me. 

P.M. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

.   In  «ritneasifig  the  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  CoovocatioD| 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  greater  degree  of  interestv  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done,  from  the  notion  that  b  them* 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Assembly,  not  a  lit- 
tle might  be  perceived  of  the  same  appearances  which  cha- 
racteriised)  two  centaries  ago,  those  more  important  meetings, 
10  wbieh  the  Presb^teiian  party  in  Church  and  State  took 
the  lead  and  direction.    On  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly, 
for  example,  after  the  Commissioner  had  delivered  bU  cre- 
dentials, which  consiated  of  a  long  pious  epistle  upon  parch- 
nieot,  from  the -Prince  Hegent  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders  in 
General  Assembly  convened,  wherein  his  Royal  Highness 
stiof^ilates  them  to  a  still  more  zealous  discharge  oftbfeir  re- 
spectiive  duties,  bv  all  manner  of  devout  arguments,  and  co- 
pious quotations  from  the  minor  Prophets. and  Epistles — and 
after  the  Moderator  had  returned  thanks  for  this  favour^  and 
intimated  the  firm  resolution  of  hiinseK  And  his  brethren  to 
profit,  as  far  as  the  infirmities  of  their  nature  might  permit, 
by  the  faithful  admonitions  of  "  the  nursing  ftttber  of  our 
Zioo,'' — after  these  ceremonies  had  been  duly  gone  through, 
the  whole  of  the  forenoon,  that  is  from  twelve  to  five  4)'clock, 
was  devoted  to  a  succession  of  extemporaneous  or  seemingly 
extemporaneous  prayers  delivered  by, the  Moderator  himself, 
and  after  bim  by  various  .clergymen  io  different  quarters  of 
the  house,  who  appeared  to  call  upon  each  other  for  ad* 
dresses  to  the  Deity,  in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  less 
sacred  assemblies  call  upon  each  otlier  for  glees  and  catches. 
This  reminded  me  most  strongly  of  the  descriptions   which 
Clarendon  gives  of  the  opening  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Rump 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  committees  of  major-generals  under 
Cromwell.    The  long,  dreary,  dreamy,  wandering,  thread- 
less  discourses,  too,  which  some  of  the  reverend   performers 
took  occasion  to  deliver,  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  crafty 
vagueness  of  old  Noll  himself,  and  the  more  sincere  absur- 
dities of  Sir  Harry  Vane.     A  few  of  the  more  sensible  se- 
niors, and  most  of  the  younger  miembers,  appeared  to  have 
some  faint  notion  that  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  ought  not  to 
!be  a  composition  of  the  same  class  with  a  homily   to,  sinful 
men;  but^  in  general^  those  wiio  conducted  the  devotions  of 
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the.  Aayembljr  on  this  occasion,  ahboii|b  they  Wgan  and  con- 
cluded with  the  usual  invocation  and  glorification,  did  not  id 
fact  pray,  but  preach,  throughout  the  body  of  their  addresses. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  most  offensiTely  irreve* 
leat  in  the  style  of  these  extemporaneous  efliisioiis^-^ay,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  their  character  vpas  such  as  en* 
tirely  to  take  away  from  roe  all  notion  of  joining  onentally  in 
the  devotions  which  they  were  probahly  meant  to  eapretf. 
Under  the  mask  of  supplication  to  the  Deity,  it  seemed  td 
be  considered  as  quite  a  proper  thing  to  introduce  all  flsaoDei     I 
iof  by-hits  at  the  errors  and  corruptions  observed,  not  only  in     i 
i^he  practice,  but  in  the  creed  also  of  our  fellow-mea;  and  it 
was  easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  humbly  pouring  out  the  ss- 
pirations  of  a  devout  spirit  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  tbe 
Intention  of  the  praying  minister  was  not    unfreqaentfy  to     ^ 
show  off  his  owit  skill  in  clearing  up  the  darkness  of  points, 
which  would  never  have  been  left  mysterions  in  tbe  oracles  of     I 
God  bad  it  been  judged  meet  that  our  reason  should  folly 
comprehend  them.    And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this— 4be  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  ardour  was  so  strong  in  most  of  the 
addresses,  that  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to.  them  without 
feeling  respect  for  those  froni  whose  lips  they  proceeded,  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  beltevinf^  that^ustom  and  ancient  pre- 
judice might  have  been  suftcient  to  render  them  the  most  ac- 
ceptable vehicles  for  tbe  warmest  devotional  feelings  of  those 
whose  serious  and  earnest  physiognomies  met  my  too-excur- 
sive eye  in  eyefy  quarter  of  the  Assembly. 

As  the  hour  of  dinner  approached,  however,  I  could  not 
avoid  observro^  a  considerable  diminution  in  tbe  altentive- 
liess  of  the  majority  of  the  audience,  and,  at  last,  an  ap- 
ffarently  interminable  orator  was  feirly  jogged  on  the  elbow 
by  his  neighbours,  as  the  finger  of  the  clock  began  to  come 

within  a  few  lines  of  the  appointed  period.    W and  I 

adjourned  whh  many  others  to  tbe  Royal  Hotel,  where  it  is 
the  custom,  during  the  sitting  of  tbe  Assembly,  for  such  as 
have  attended  the  levee  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be  present  on 
the  same  day  at  thewmore  substantial  ceremonial  of  bis  din- 
ner. The  feast  was  a  pretty  thing  in  its  way,  und  did  cre- 
dit to  the  state  of  tbe  bold  individual  who  has  adventured  to 
finger  the  napkin  of  the  peerless  Maccullnch.  The  compa- 
ny, too,  was  splendid  at  my  end  of  tbe  table,  where  the  more 
fashiqnable^  members  of  the  party  were  congregated  witbin 
hearing  of  the  Commissioner  himself.    Toward  the  other 
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extremity^  al  which  his  Grace's  purse-bearer  officiated  zs 
croupier,  the  company  seemed  (o  consist  mostly  of  clerical 
personages — and  I  thought  the  broad  Hungry  faces  of  some  of 
these  rural  diytnes  looked  somewhat  aghast  upon  the  fin« 
Frenchified  disl^s,  omelets,  orissoles,  crocats,  and  fricandeau!^ 
which  smoaked  in  all  the  pomp  of  garlic  beneath  their  sharp 
nostrils. — "  Fat  have  we  gotten  hereawa?"--cried  one  of  them 
— wbosp  keen  brazen  voice  penetrated  quite  across  the  room^ 
in  very  indecorous  distinctness,  ^'  Fat  have  we  here,  Dr.  Mac- 
brair  f — I  Wish  I  bad  a  guid  platefu'  of  beef  an'  reeU — this  is 
feed  fit  for  naebody  but  Moushers." — «  Ye  say  naething  but 
the  Irowtb,'*  said  the  other — ^^  an  binna  a  bit  fite  fish,  I've  got 
naething  to  ca'  a  moothfu'  since  I  cam  here  the  day."-^A  com- 
passionate waiter,  however,  soon  brought  two  large  trenchers 
of  roast  mutton  from*  the  side-table,  and  smoothed  efiectually 
the  clamours  of  these  ravenous  Aberdonians.  They  were  quiie 
silent  for  some  ten  minutes,  I  imagine ;  but  a  salver  of  hock 
being  carried  round,  they  both  drank  with  precipitation  of 
the  unwonted  fluid — and  I  perceived  them  spitting  and 
sputtering  afterwards,  as  if  they  had  swallowed  vinegar.  I 
heard  them  muttering  something  about  ^*  pooshening"-^but 
the  poison  came  my  own  way,  and  my  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  conclusion  of  their  colloquy* 

The  dinner,  however,  was  upon  the  whole  rather  a  state- 
ly than  an  agreeable  one ;  and  although  the  wine  was  good^ 
I  can  scarely  say  I  regretted  the  earltnesa  of  th^  hour  at 
which  the  Commissjoner  rose,  and  the  party  broke  op.  It 
was  no  more  than  seven  when  we  departed,  so  that  I  carried 

W home  with  me  to  Oman's,  and  gave  him  a  bottle  or 

two  of  better  claret  than  his  Grace's — ^for  wine, .  after  ail, 
is  an  equivocator  with  gout  as  well  as  with  some  other  distem- 
pers, and  if  it  accelerates  the  advent  of  the  fit,  there  is  no 
question  it  hastens  also  the  departure  of  its  relics.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  creed  of  . 

Peter  MoiiRia,  M.  D.  &c.  be.  8ic. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

I  WENT  oflen  to  the  Assembly  during  its  sittings ;  but,  in 
general,  I  found  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged  of 
a  nature  so  dull,  that  I  was  contented  to  make  my  visHp 
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skort.  •'  It  (^as  only  on  one  day  that  I  iias  induced  to  prolong 
my  stay  during  the  whole  sederunt-— and,  in  truth,  I  am  given 
to  understandy  that  it  is  only  when  subjects  of  the  sort  then 
discussed  come  before   theoi)  that  even' among  the   clergy 
themselves,  much  interest  or  attention  is  excited^     On  enter- 
ing the  house,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  the  rows 
ttt  apart  for  Members  pf  Assembly  were  garnished   with  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  persons,  obviously  of  a  totally  diflTerent 
description  from  those  with  whose  faces  I  had  formed  some 
acquaintance   on  the   "  day  of  prayers.'*  ^  Here'  and  there 
among  the   sober  clergymen,  on  either  side  of  the   house, 
might  be  aeen  scattered   knots  of  young  men,  who  wore  in- 
deed black  coats,  but  whose  whole  air  and  mein  were  decided- 
ly the  reverse  of  clerical.     Not  a  few  of  their  faces,  moreover, 
were  already  familiar  to  me,  although  I   could   not  at  first 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  they  were  actually  the   same 
faces  I  had  so  often  speculated  upon>  among  the  far  diflTerent 
accompaniments  of  the  Outer-House  and  its  side-bars.     A 
friend  however,  to.  whom  I  applied  for  information,  told  me 
at  once  th^t  my  suspicions  were  perfectly  well  founded,  and 
that  the  young  gentlemen  whose  unecclesiastical  appearance 
bad  struck  my  observation,  were  no  other  than  so  many  ju- 
TeoHe  advocates,  to  whom,  it  would  seem,  their  respective 
Presbyteries  and  Boroughs  in  the  country  had  entrusted  the 
duties  of  representing  them  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
X^hurch.    You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  number 
of  L^y   Elders  are  admitted  to  the  conn«iels  of  all  the  Ec^ 
clesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland — but  nobody  certainly  would 
have  suspected  that  such  a  venerable  designation  could  be 
applied  to  such  persons  as  these  young  limbs  of  the  laWi 
Could  the  spirit  of  Knox  re-animate  once  more  the  dust  that 
sleeps  beneath  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's,  what  wrath  would 
auSuse   the  "  grim  visage  of  verjuice,  frowning  over  a  red 
beard  in  shape  like  unto  an  otter's  tail/'  on  seeing  the  scats 
which   such  laymen  as   George  Buchanan  once  held,  pro- 
faned by  the  intrusion  of  such  heirs  as  these.  Truly,  the  great 
ffvixf^irA^fvr  would  have  deemed  it  foul  scorn  that  the  Scot- 
tish Zioo  should  seek  her  ruling  Ellders  in  the  Stove-School. 
The  case  whieh  had  induced  all  these  worthies   to  con- 
legate  thenmelves  among  the  more  regular  and  conscien- 
tious members  of  the  Convocation,  was  that  of  a  Northern 
JMinisfer,   (from  the  Hebrides,  I  believe,)who  bad  been  ac- 
cused of  criminal  conversation  with  the  house-keeper,  and 
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M  ho  now,  after  having  been  fried  in  succession  by  the  minor 
jurisdictions  of  the  Presbylery  and  Provincial  Synod,  was 
about  to  have  bis  guilt  or  innocence  finally  determined  by 
the  supreme  fiat  of  the  infallible  Assembly.     The  moment 
his  case  i^as  aniwunced,  1  observed  an  unusual  commotion 
iu  every  pari  of  rhe  bouse— ministers,  laymen,  and  ladies^ 
all  alike  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  ipsissin^  verba  of  thd 
pe<H:ant  parsou*s  dittay.     It  did  not  seem  to  be  held  proper, 
however,   that  the  last  named  body  of  auditors  should  be 
indulged  with  the  full  gi;atification  of   their  curionily,    for 
several  of  the  leading  ministers  round  the  Moderator's  ta*t 
hie  began  immediately  by  nods,  winks,  and  pointings,  to  in- 
liaiate  to  them   the  necessity  of   their  withdrawing  them^ 
selves.     Nods  and  winks,  however,  did  n.ot  produce  much 
eSect ;  and  Dr.  Macknight,.  the  principal  secretary  of  the 
Assembly,    was  obliged  to  make  himself  very  conspicuous 
by  a  terrific  use  of  his  lungs  in  exhortation,  before  the  whole 
of  the  fair  visiters   could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  them* 
selves  off.     After  Ihey  were  gone,   the  remaining  audience 
seemed  to  feel  themselves  at* liberty  to  listen  with  more  un- 
disguised eagerness   to  the   minutis9  of  the  affair:  and,  inr 
deed,    the   prolixity  of  the  details   to  which  they  listened, 
^ras  no  less  extravagant  than  disgusting.     For  myself. after 
liearing  an  hour  or  two  of  the  thipg,    1  became  besirtily  sick 
of  it,  and  would  have  retired  had  it  not  beetr  for  the  uik6 
of  the  specimens  of  clerical  eloquence   which  I  hopeci  to 
hear  after  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through^    Bven  this, 
however,  did  not  gratify  me  c}uite  so  much  as  I  had  expected. 
Dr.  Inglis  and  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff  seemed  to  be  contented 
with  delivering  their  opinions   (which,  by  the  way,  exactly 
coincided)   in  as  few  words  as  possible,,  and  the  banquet  <H 
expatiating  and  commenting   was  left  al&iost  untouched  for 
the  less  delicate  lips  of  the  tiUnorum  gentium  Dei  from  the 
country.     The  more  conspicuaa^  of  the   clerical  orators^ 
were  Dr.  Skene  Keith,  a  shrewd,  bitter,  sarcastic  humeur- 
ist  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  Mr.  Lapslie,  an  energetic  rhap* 
sodist  from  the  west  of  Scotland*.    7he  last-mentioned  in^ 
dividual  is  undoubtedly  the  most  enthusiastic  speaker  I  ever 
heard.     He  is  a  fine,  tall,  bony  man,,  with  a  face  full  on  fir^ 
and  a  bush  of  white  Jocks,  which  he  shakes  about  him.  like 
the  thyrsus  of  a  Bacchanal.     He  tears  his  waistcoat  open 
— he  bares  his  breast  as  if  he  had  scars  to  show — he  bel- 
]0wi — ^be  Boba-^-lie  weep9-^and  sits  dovir  at  (he  end  of  Ua 
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liftrangue,  trembling  all  to  (he  fingers'  ends  like  an  exhausted 
Pythoness.  He  possesses,  undoubfedlyy  many  of  the  natu- 
ral elements  of  oratory — but  of  perfect  oratory  it  may  be 
said,  as  the  Sfagyrite  has  already  Haid  of  perfect  poetry,  fhat 
it  is  ;lhc  affair  **  « fMwiJt«7«ai  «aa»  «f<^^*f««.*'  I  wont  trouble 
yoo  with  tM  mintitiffi — the  poor  minister  was  a^  last 
found  innocent— and  for  how  much  of  his  safety  he  might 
be  indebted  to  the  impassioned  defence  of  Dr.  Lapslie,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  guess. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  external  shows  and 
forms  of  their  procedure,  I  should  imagine  there  can  be  no 
more  than  one  and  the  same  respectful  opinion  concerning 
that  severe  and  scrutinizing  style  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
of  which  such  procedure  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  part. 
It  .must  be  admitted,  David,  in  spite  of  all  our  prejudices 
that  this  popular  form  of  church  government  carries  with  it 
manifold  advantages.  To  you,  who  so  well  know  the  pre- 
sent state  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England — it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  say  much  on  this  bead.  That  no 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  be  suspected  of 
any  breach  of  that  decorum,  the  absolute  integrity  of  which 
is  so  necessary  to  his  professional  usefulness,  without  at 
once  subjecting  himself  to  the  anxious  and  jealous  investi- 
gation of  Courts  composed  as  these  are — this  one  circum- 
stance is,  of  Itself,  enough  to  convince  me,  that  {he  clerical 
character  in  Scotland  must  stand  very  high  jn  the  sacred 
securenesB  of  its  purity.     And  so,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  <^  their 

enemies  themselves  being  witnesses."     Even  W ,  with 

all  his  Episcopalian  prejudices,  is  ptpud  of  the  uncontami- 
Jiated  character  of  the  Clergy  of.  the  Establii^hed  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  scruples  not  to  express  his  wish  that  some 
churches,  with  whose  form  of  government  he  is  better  pleas- 
ed,  were  better  capable  of  sustaining  a  comparison  with 

this.     For  me,  I  was  alw|iys  less  of  a  bij^ot  than  W ; 

and,  really,  the  more  I  see  of  the  Kirk,  tbe  more  do  I  begin 
to  be  of  opinion  that  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government 
are,  after  all,  of  comparatively  little  avail — ^and  that  here, 
perhaps,  as  elsewhere,  **  wbate'er  is  best  administered  is 

bC8t.'»» 

♦  .    ♦  »  *  ♦ 

*  «  «  *  • 

*  Here  some  reflectioni,  touchiog  the  Clergy  of  Wales,  are  omittfd. 
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I^eilber,  after  whet  I  have  heard  you  say  so  orten  aod  s» 
veil  about  tbie  propriety  of  re-establishing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Convocation  in  England,  can  I  at  all  doubt  of  your  agree-  . 
ing  with  me  in  admiring  the  institution  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland.  It  may  be  true,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  few  questions  of  great  moment  are  submitted  to  the- 
consideration  of  this  Court — and  it  may  be  true,  that  in  the 
mode  of  coosiderjog  such  questions  as  are  submitted  to  it, 
there  is  much  that  may  call  a  smile  into  the  cheek  of  a  casual 
observer.  But  who  can  question  that  the  clerical*  body^ 
and  through  them  the  whole  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
church  of  Scotland--- receive  the  most  substantial  good  from 
this  annual  meeting,  vwhich  calls  all  their  representatives  to- 
gether f  The  very  fact  that  such  a  meeting  takes  place,  is 
enough  to  satisfy  one  that  it  is  prolific  in  benefits.  From 
It  there  must  be  carried  every  year,  into  tbeJ^emotest  dis- 
tricts which  contiibute  to  its  numbeiY,  a  spirit  add  an  impe- 
tus fhat  cannot  fail  to  infyse  a  n^w  life  into  the  whole  body 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  in  Scotland.  From  it  there  must 
spring  a  onion  of  purpose — a  condensation  of  endeavour^^ 
a  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  apd  a  wisdom  con- 
cerniog  the  mode  of  doing  it — -which  I  fear  it  is  quite  im** 
possible  the  clergyman  of  a  church,  ruled  without  such  con- 
vocations, should  ever  effectually  rival.  I  think,  in  good 
truths  the  churchmen  of  England  should  no  longer  permit 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  tne  advantages  which  a  General 
Assembly  cannot  but  confer — advantages,  too,  which  it  was 
always  presumed,  by  the  great  founders  of  their  own  polUy^, 
that  the  church  of  England  should  and  most  possess.  To* 
revive  any  claims  to  that  political  authority,  which  the  Con-:^ 
vocation  of  England  formerly  possessed,  would  be  entirely^ 
absurd  and  unprofitable ;  and  I  think  they  are  not  true' 
friends  to  the  church,  who  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re- 
establishing.  the  convocation  by. such  hints  as  .these.  But 
there  is  abundant  occasion  for  a  convocation,  even  aitbougb  it 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  taxation,  and  little  with  politics 
of  any  kind.  Besufe  the  general  reason  of  the  thing,  the 
etample  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  superior  success  . 
with  which  its  fabric  seems  to  hold  out  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  sectaries,  should  not  be  overlooked  or  disdained. 
If  the  cjergy  of  England  possessed  the  means  of  bringit^ 
their  intellects  into  collision,  and  so  of  showing  what  their 
Hren^th  of  intellect  really  is  in  the  discussions  of  a  great 
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*  Ecclesiastical  (Tourt,  I  ha^  do  doubt  tlie.  worM  woidd  soon 
be  satisfied  that  thera-  is  no  body  of  men  more  largely  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-couotrymen.  The 
puny  tribes  of  Dissenters^  who  keep  up  every  vrbere  a  doisj 
and  petulant  warfare  against  the  scattered  and  unsupported 
ministers  of  oor  cburclh,  would  at  once  be  awed  into  silence 
and  ins;gnificance  by  the  show  of  intellectual  might — erodi- 
tion  and  virtue,  which  would'  beam  from  this  majestic  As- 
sembly^ Tbe  ignorant  ravinjp;s  of  one  set  of  your  eDemies, 
and  the  cold  degrading  cant  of  another  still  worse  set  of  tbetD> 
twould  be  alike  rebuked  into  notbinj^ness  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  slumbering  genius  of  yoiir  union.  1  know  your  feel* 
ingft  on  this  subject'— and  [  know  tbat  your  opinions  in  re- 
gBod  to  it  have  been  far  more  maturad  by  reflection  tbui 
mine ;  but  here  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  actual  operaiioD 
of  a  similar  Engine,  and  I  cannot  refrain-  from  expressing  to 
yoo  the  impression  it  makes  upon  me — too.  happy  sbooid 
any  bint  of  mine  be  of  tbe  least  power  in  stimulating  tbe 
seal  of  one  so  mueb  better  able  to  understand  and  to  pro* 
mote  tbe  interests  of  a  efaureb,  which,  however,  you  cao 
neither  love  more  warmly,  star  venerate  more  profouadly, 
than  I  do.  •     .  t   * 


#     ,         #  «  %  '  # 

1  have,  in  some  of  my  former  letters,  said  a  good  deaf 
about  tbe  sceptical  style  of  philosophy  prevalent  among  tbe 
Scottish  Universities  and  Literati — and  I  have  also  said 
something  about  the  general  influence  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
religious  belief,  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  tbe  Nation; 
but  I  fear  that,  in  regard  to  both  subjects,  my  mode  of  tsik- 
iog  may  hpve  been  calculated  to  leave  you  with  somewhat 
erroneous  impressions.  Of  late,  since  the  General  Assets^ 
biy,  I  have  dii-ected  my  attention  much  more  closely  than  I 
bad  done  to  the  state  of  religion  in  this  kingdom — ^I  baft 
made  it  my  business  to  go  from  church  to  church  in  this  city, 
and  hear  with  my  own  ears  all  the  more  celebrated  preacbeis 
it  possesses^*— things  which,  indeed,  I  should  have  done  much 
earlier,  had  it  not  been  for  the  violent  prejudices  of  ny  good 

friend,  Mr.  W ,  who  insisted,  Sunday  after  Sun^y,  on 

my  accompanying  bim  to  his  pew  irt  one  particular  £pisc<^ 
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paliaD  Chapel,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  would  bare  ibougbtMt 
a  fine  thing  could  be  hare  persuaded  me  fo  quit  Scotland 
without  having  beard  a  single  sermon  in  a  Prcsb'yteriao  kirk^ 
I  rejoice,  on  every  account,  that  I  broke  through  these  Iram- 
mels,  and  that  in  consequence  of  having  done  so,  I  shall 
DOW  have  il  in  my  potrer  to  present  you  with  much,  and)  i 
hope,  ioteresting  information,  of  which  you  must  ofhert^^e 
have  been  deprived* 

P.M. 


LETTER  LXI. 

TO  THE   SAMB. 

.1  HAVE  remarked,  that  among  the  ti^opte  of  Scotland^ 
'conversation  turns  much  more  frequently,  and  much  more 
ferveafly,  on  the  character  and  attainments  of  individual  cler* 
gymen,  than  is  at  all  usual  with  03  in  England.  Nor  does  it 
aeem  to  me  that  thjs  is  any  just  sulrject  of  astonishment,  consi* 
dering  what  the  nature  of  the^feccksiasiical  E<ftablishiaent  in 
Scotland  really  is.  The  disdain  of  those  external  formalities, 
by  which  elsewhere  so  great,  and  I  think  so  .proper,  ap  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people— -the\bsence  of 
all  those  arts  which  elsewhere  enlist  the  imagination  and  fan^ 
ey  of  men,  on  the  one  side  of  that  Faith  which  rather  subdues 
than  satisfies  oOr  finite  Reason— the  plain  austere  simplicity 
with  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  invests  herself  in  all  her 
addresses  to  the  intellect  of  her  adherents — ^all  these  thinca 
may  in  themselves  be  rather  injudicious  than  otherwise,  m 
ttie  present  state  of  our  natOre--but  all  these  things  contri- 
bute, I  should  suppose,  and  that  neither  feebly  nor  india- 
tinctly,  to  the  importance  of  the  individual  prieats,  into 
whose  hands  this  church  intrusts  the  administration  of  het 
unadorned  and  unimposing  observances.  Deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  time-hallowed  and  majestic,  rites,  with 
which  the  notions  of  profound  piety  are  in  other  countries 
so  intimately  linked  in  the  minds  of  mankind,  and  by  which 
the  feelings  of  piety  are  so  powerfully  stimulated  and  sustain- 
ed— deprived  of  all  those  aids  which  devotion  elsewhere  bor- 
rows* from  the  senses  and  the  imagination — the  Presbyterian 
Church  possesses,  in  her  formal  and  external  constitution* 
very  few  of  tliose  elements  which  contribute  most  cneci«ia)!y 
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10  tbe  welfare  of  (be  -other  churches  in  Christendoiii.  But 
the  moat  oftkedritufti  eannot  prevent  the  imajsiDations  and 
tbe  feeUngs  of  men  from  taking  the  chief  part  in  their  pi^ty, 
ttod  tb^e,  debarred  from  the  species  of  nourishment  else- 
where afforded,  are  here  content  to  seek  ooarishiDent  of 
another  kind,  in  the  cofitemplatioa  not  of  Forms^  bat  of 
Men.  To  the  derout  Presbyterian — ^tbe  image  of  bb  min* 
ister,  and  the  idea  of  his  superibt.  sanctity,  coaie  instead 
not  only  of  tbe  whole  calender  of  the  Catholic  Christian, 
but  of  all  tbe  splendid  liturgies,  and  cbauntings,  and  peal- 
ing organs  of  our  Bnglish  Cathedrals.  Tbe  oburch  of  Scot- 
land may  say.  with  the  Greek, — "  It  is  not  in  wide-spread- 
ing battlements,  nor  in  lofty  towers,  that  the  security  of 
our  city  consl^ls— Men  are  our  defence." — ti*oi  zint  r«  tw;^ 

'.How  great  and  commanding  was  tbe  tnflueoce  which  tbe 
early  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  ex- 
<erted  over  the  minds  of  their  people — is  well  known  to  you — 
«nd  may  easily  indeed  be  gathered  from  all  tbe,  histories  of 
tbe  times.  In  those  days,  of  course,  tbe  natural  effects  of 
tbe  naked  ceremonial  of  the  Kirk,  were  mightily  augmented 
bj  the  persecution  which  prevented  her  from  making  free  and 
open  use  of  its  scanty  services;  so  that  tbe  Ministers  were 
often  not  the  chief  only,  but  tbe  sole  symbols  of  the  faitb  of 
those  wbo  followed  their  system,  and  were  regarded  as  nothing 
less  than  so  nany  moveable  tabernacles,  carrying  wltb  them 
into  the  wilderness  (be  only  visible  types  of  their  primitive 
devotion.  Even  now,  however,  there*  survive  no  inconsider- 
able relics  of  the  same  prejudices,  which  then  throve  so  luxu- 
riantly in  tbe  "  bare  and  desolated  bosoms"  of  an  oppressed 
and  insulted  people— ^growing  like  the  Tannea  of  Cbilde 
Harold, 

"  Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks, 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  frhere  nought  below 
Of  soil  sustained  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms/' ■ — 

A  thousand  proud,  no  less  than  pious  recollections,  are  con- 
nected in  Scottish  minds,  with  that  integrity  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  which  was  tbe  reward  of  the  long  sufferings 
and  constancy  of  their  fore-fathers — and  with  tbe  persons  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  tbe   heirs  and  offspring  of  tbe 

Erincipal  actors  in  ^1  the  scenes  of  that  eventful   period.    I 
ave  already  said  something  of  the  attempts  which  were  made 
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to  represent  the  first  T&ies  of  tny  Landlord  as  a  'series  of 
^vranton  attacks  upon  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant,  and  insulle 
agBiost  the  presSbyterian  prejudices  of  tfitf  ^najority  of  the 
Scottish  people.  The  best  proof  of  the  injustice  and  absur- 
dity of  these  attempts,  is  tb«ir  total  failure.  Had  tbte  Tab 
of  Old  fifortalUy  been  written  in  that  spirit,  it  would  not 
have  taken  Its  place,  as  it  has  already  done,  in  the  cottages 
of  Scotland,  beside  the  **  big  ha' Bible,^'  and  the  "original 
rude  histories  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  if  more 
proof  were  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the  very  different 
fat«  which  has  attended  a  work  of  nauch  amusement,  and  no 
inconsiderable  cleverness,  written  really  and  plainly  in  that 
spirit  of  scoffing  and*  irreverence,  which  the  author  of  these 
T^'ovels  never  could  have  b^en  capable  of  displayin£-^I  mean 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  edition  of  Eirkton^  His- 
tory* Much  may,  no  doubt,  be  pardoned  in  a  descendant 
of  the  murdered  archhishop'>— I  speak  not  of  the  man,  for 
whom  there  may  be  many  apologies — but  of  his  book,  which 
.cannot  be  anywise  defended  wiien  considered  per  se — and 
which  even  the  Quarterly  Review  will  in  vain  endeavour  to 
save  from  that  'utter  neglect,  which  is  at  once  the  most  jost 
and  the  most  severe  punishment  of  all  such  offences  against 
feelings  in  themselves  respectable,  and  in  their  effects  bene** 
ficial.  !•' 

You  win  comprehend,  then,  that  the  species  df  devotion 
.  with  which  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  p;ersons  of  their  clergymen,  is  a « muck  more  noble 
sort  of  thing  than  the  homage  paid  to  Meifapdisl  pastors  by 
their  saintly  flocks  in  England.  It  partakes  of  the  dignity 
of  ancient  recollections— ^and  it  borrows  dignity,  moreover, 
from  the  wide  and  national  character  of  the  feelings  which  it 
embodies  and  expresses.  Our  Methodist  divines,  on  the  coo* 
trary,  are  saturated  with  a  vulgar  banquet,  which  has  not 
one  element  of  grandeur  tu  redeem  any  portion  of  its  vul- 
garity. The  slavish  wonderment  with  which  they  jire  gazed 
upon  by  the  goggling  eyes  of  their  mechanical  follovrers, .  is 
a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  the  filial  respect  with  which 
the  Moncrieflb,  Inglises,  and  Chalmersey  of  Scotland,  are 
regarded  by  the  devout  descendants  of  the  old  establishers 
of  Presbytery.    So  much  for  proem. 

The  first  Presbyterian  clereyroan  of  Edinburgh,  whom  I 
went  to  hear,  was  the  same  Heverend  Baronet  of  whose  ap- 
pearance in  the  General  Assembly  I  have  already  spoken. 
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lo  the  pulpiti  the  appearance  of  this  man  is  quite  as  com- 
inanding,  and  it  is  (under  favour)  far  more  amiable,  tbao 
*in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  this  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
He  has  a  pride,  it  would  seem,  in  keeping  up  as  much  as  the 
times  will  permit,  not  onl^  of  the  animating  spirit,  but  the 
external  demeanour,  of  the  old  Presbyterian  divines.  Thej, 
you  know,  set  rheir  faces  enth^cly  against  the  notion  of  any 
superior  sanctity  being  attached  to  the  mere  locale  of  any 
place  of  worship,  and  in  order  to  mark  this  notion  in  a  tan- 
gible way,  they  introduced  the  custom  of  entering  tbe  bburcfa 
covered.  Sir  Henry  adheres  even  to  this  somewhat  riide 
practice,  and  I  observed  biro  with  astonishment  walking  from 
bis  vestry  through  the  church,  and  ascending  the  steps  of  his 
palpit,  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  It  was  not  till  he  bad  Ikirly 
established  himself  in  his  seat,  that  he  took  off  bis  bat,  and 
hung  it  upon  a  peg  immediately  over  him.  I  was  surprised, 
and  a  little  offended  perhaps,  by  the  apparent  irreverence  of 
this  behaviour ;  but  the  service  soon  commenced,  and  my 
thoughts  were  speedily  constrained  to  flow  in  a  very  different 
channel. 

In  his  prayer,  however,  and  even  through  a  considerable 
part  of  his  sermon,  I  must  not  deny  that  the  impression  of 
'strength  and  acumen,  conveyed  by  the  style  of  the  Baronet's 
eloquence,  was  still  accompanied  with  some  sense  of  coarse- 
ness, not  much  expected  or  relished  in  such  a  situation  by  my 
English  ears.  The  novelty  of  such  a  way  of  preaching,  not- 
withstanding, was  sufficient  to  rivet  effectually  my  attentioc, 
and  the  broad  substratum  of  practical  pith  could  not  fail  to 
shine  brightly  through  the  voluntary  opakeness  he  scattered 
over  his  surface.  But  toward  the  end,  when  he  bad  done 
with  all  his  bitter  and  dogmatic  reprobations  of  those  who 
interpret  differently  from  him  the  passage  on  which  be 
enlarged,  and  made  an  end  also  of  his  own  somewhat  tecb- 
nical  exposition  of  the  Calvinistic  roinutis  in  point,  and  be- 
gan fairly  tQ  press  home  upon  his  people  the  use  which 
they  ought  to  make,  in  their  daily  lift  and  conversation,  of 
the  truths  which  he  bad  been  promulgating  or  establishing 
— it  was  then  that  all  the  harsher  parts  of  his  mind  seemed 
.  to  have  been  stilled  into  quiescence,  and  that  all  the  lines  of 
his  masculine  countenance  seemed  to  thrill  and  vibrate  wiffa 
the  genuine  apostolic  tenderness  of  a  Christian  ministeit 
Nor  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  those  features  wbfeb  heit- 
tofore  I  had  cohtemplated    clothed  in  the  rigid  marble  of 
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and  more  deiightrut  feeliogs  of  humanity  ought  to  be  made 
to  come  in  the  train  and  attendance  of  the  sterner  behests  of 
that  law  which  is  nothing  unless  it  be  severe.  ^  i 

What  a  difierent  sort  of  effect  has  such  a  tender  close  *ad 
this,  following  after  the  bold  and  pealing  alarums  of  an  uq* 
sparing  (even  should  it  be  a  rude)  honesty,  from  the  puling 
and  pipiqg  echos  of  eternal  tendeiness  with  which-not  afpw 
of  the  popular  sermon-makers  of  the  day  think  fit  to  resale 
the  effeminate  ears  of  their  ^mirers!  How  different  from  the 
eloquence  of  your  white  handkerchiefed  wbiners — your  ring 
displaying,  fauheringf  fawning^  frothy  weavers  of  pathetic 
periods — ^your  soft,  simpering  saints,  from  whpse  mouths  th6 
religion  of  the  Bible  falls  diluted  and  dulciGed,  like  the 
meretricious  moonlight  burdens  of  an  Irish  melody  !  It  is 
by  tliB  n^nistrations  of  these  poor  drawlers  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  are  sharp 
enough  to  observe  these  superficial  absurdities,  but  not  wise 
enough  to  penetrate  below  their  veil  into  its  tru^  and  deep* 
placed  majesty.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  MoncrieiT,  that  men  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  inspired  with  an  equal  and  a  simultaneous  re- 
verence for  the  awful  and  the  gentle  notes  that  are  ever 
mingled  together  in  the  true  oracles  of  God. 

I  also  heard  Dt*.  Inglis  preach }  and  the  high  idea  I  had 
formed  of  him,  from  his  speaking  in  the  Assembly,  was 
certainly  raised,  rather  than  otherwise,,  by  the  style  of  his 
eloquence  in  the  Pulpit.  This  preacher  is  fai*  from  exhibit- 
ing any  thing  of  the  same  extreme  attachment  to  the  exter- 
nals of  the  old  Presbyterian  Divines,  which  J  had  remarked 
in  Sir  Henry  Moncrte£  He  preaches^,  indeed,  like  a  sotinrf 
Calrinist ;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subjr\:t,  the  choice 
of  his  illustrations,  and  the  whole  strain  of  his  language,  he  b 
very  tittle  different  from  the  best  of  our  own  High-Church 
preachers  in  England,  I  bid  sure,  indeed,  that  (laying  aside 
his  northern  afsceot,  and  some  characteristic  gestures  which 
are  quite  as  peculiar  to  the  atmos(>here  of  tlH^  north)  Dr. 
Inglis  might  preach  the  sermon  I  heard  in  any  Cathedral 
in  England^  and  would,  in  bo  doings  not  only  impress  bfs 
audience  with  ^reat  admiration  of  bis  talents,  but  carry 
along  wifb  lum,  in  the  whole  tura  of  Lis  thoughts  and  senti- 
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v^ntn,  ibe  perfect  iotelltgence  of  their  sympathies.  And  wbj, 
after  all,  should  I  state  this  as  a  circumstaiice  any  wise  won- 
derfal  in  regard  to  a  man  who  is,  as  I  have  already  fold  yoOj 
an  accomplished  scholar  both  in  and  out  of  bis  profession  ? 
The  Scottish  clei^yman,  who  is  an  accomplished  divine,  must 
bave  become  such  only  by  having  intensely  studied  and  com- 
prehended the  great  divines  of  England.  With  the  language 
of  these  men,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  men,  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  also  adopt  their  modes  of  thinking  and  of 
feeling  ?  I  think  it  were  strange,  indeed,  if  he  should  not  do  so. 

Sir  Henry  MoncrieffoflSciates  in  a  church  which  lie^  out 
of  the  town  altogether,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Castle; 
and  Dr.  Inglis  in  the  Greyfriars  Church,  which  is  situated  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  Old  Town.  But  the  most  popular 
pr^cher  of  toe  time  in  Edinburgh  occupies  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent place  of  worship  in  the  finest  square^  and  most  fash- 
ionable neighbourhood,  of  the  whole  city.  Mr.  Andrew 
Thomson  (for  that  is  bis  name)  is  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  of  those  I  have  described ;  and  perhaps  his  talents  are 
still  better  adapted  than  those  of  either,  for  producing  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  people  living  in  what 
may  be  called,  strictly  speaking,  the  Socieiy  of  Edinburgh* 
Nor,  indeed,  can  any  better  proof  of  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions be  required,  than  the  effect  which,  unless  I  am  quite 
misinformed,  his  preaching  has  already  produced  in  the 
place  of  his  ministrations.  I  am  assured,  that  cburch-goiog 
was  a  thing  comparatively  out  of  fashion  among  the  fine 
folks  of  the  New-Town  of  Edinburgh,  till  this  ,roan  was  re- 
moved from  a  church  he  formerly  held  in  the  Old-Town, 
and  established  under  the  splendid  dome  of  St.  George's. 
Only  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  change  took 
place  ;  and  yet  although  he  was  at  first  received  with  no  in- 
considerably coolness  by  the  self-complacent  gentry  of  bis 
new  parish,— ^and  although  he  adopted  nothing  that  ordinary 
people  would  have  supposed  likely  to  overcome  this  coolness, 
he  has  already  entirely  subdued  all  their  prejudices,  and  en- 
joys at  this  moment  a  degree  of  favour  among  all  classes  of 
his  auditors,  such  as — (to  the  shame  of  the  world  be  it 
spoken)-*.very  seldom  falls  to  the  share  of  such  a  man  in 
■uch  a  place. 

His  appearance  is  good ;  and  this  is  less  of  a  trifle  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters  than  he  himself  would  perhaps  be  wil- 
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lAng  to  allow.  He  is  an  active  and  muacular  man^  about 
forty,  and  carries  in  bis  countenance  the  stamp  of  a  nature 
deficient  in  none  of  those  elements  which  are  most  efBcacious 
in  giving  man  command  over  the  minds  of  persons  placed 
under  the  continual  operation  of  his  intellect.  Most  of  bis 
features,  indeed,  are  rather  bomely  than  otherwise  in^  their 
conformation — but  they  are  all  weU  defined,  nrassy,  and  full 
of  power.  His  eyes  are  quick,  and  firmly  set~*his  lips  are 
boldy  and  nervous  in  their  notions,  no  less  th^n  in  their  qui*- 
escence — his  nose  is  well  carved,  and  joins  firmly  with  a  fore- 
head of  unquestionably  very  fine  and  commanding  structure, 
expanded  broadly  below  in  sinuses  of  most  iron  projection, 
and  swelling  above  in  a  square  compact  form,  which  harmo- 
nizes well  with  a  strong  and  curled  texture  of  hair.  His  at- 
titude has  no  great  pretensions  to  grace,  but  it  conveys  the 
notion  of  inflexible  vigour  and  decision.  His  voice  sounds 
somewhat  harshly  at  first,  but  as  he  goes  on  one  feels  that  it 
possesses  a  large  compass,  and  thathe  wieldd  its  energies  with 
the  mastery  of  a  musician. 

In  his  mode  of  preachiqg,  he  displays  less  play  of  fancy 
than  Dr.  IngUs ;  and  he  never  rises  into  any  such  broad  and 
over-mastering  bursts  of  pure  passion,  as  I  admired  in  the 
conclusion  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff's  sermon.    But  through- 
out, he  sustains  more  skilfully  than  either,  the  tenour  of  his 
whole  argument,  and  he  mixes  with  it  all  throughout  a  thread 
of  feeling,  which  is  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  keep 
the  interest  alive  and  .awake.     But  the  chief  origin  of  the 
power  he  has  obtained,  must  be  sought  for,  I  doubt  not,  in 
the  choice  of  his  topics — the  bold  and  unfearing  manner  in 
which  he  has  dared  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  audience,  not 
upon  matters  best  calculated  to  favour  the  display  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  or  to  flatter  their  vanity  by  calling  upon  them  to 
be  ingenious  in  their  listening — but  upon  plain  points  of  ra^ 
dical  importance  in   doctrine  and  practice,  '^  of  which,  as 
treated,  by  preachers  less  acquainted  with  the  actual  ways  of 
the  world,  it  is  probable  mpst  of  them  had  beeome  in  a  great 
measure  weary,  but  which  their  own  innate  value  and  innate 
truth  could  not  fail  to  render  imperiously  and  decisively  inter- 
esting, the  moment  they  began  to  be  bandied  by  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  thorough  manliness  of  tact  and  purpose,  which 
Mr.  Thomson  cannot  utter  five  sentences  without  displaying. 
Xo  talk,  indeed,  of  exhausting  the  interest  of  any  such  topics 
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by  any  metliod  of  tf««tii»g  them — would  be  an  absordily — 
and  cannot  be  explained  in  any  sense,  without  involving  tbe 
severest  of  satires  upon  (bose  to  whom  the  discussiua  is  ad- 
dressed»  But  it  is,  after  all,  a  very  wonderful  thing  bow 
seldom  one  does  find  a  man  carrying  witb  bim  into  the  pul- 
pit, the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  as  it  is — a  complete 
acquaintance  with  all  tbe  evanescent  manifestations  of  folly, 
exbting,  for  tbe  moment,  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
'*  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small" — >and  it  is  no  less  wonder^ 
ful,  and  far  more  pitiable  to  observe,  with  what  readtaess  the 
cosmopolites  of  tbe  day  take  up  with  tbe  want  of  this  sort  of 
knowledge  on  tbe  part  of  their  clergyman,  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  slighting  and  neglecting  the  weight  of  bis  opioioa 
in  regard  to  matters,  tlieir  own  intense  igootance  and  oon- 
comprehension  of  which  is  so  much  less  excusable,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  is  so  entirely  unaccountable  and  absurd. 
Till  tbe  fine  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  perceive  that  yoa 
.understand  an  that  they  themselves  do,  their  self-Jove  will 
not  permit  them  to  give  you  credit  for  understanding  any 
thing  which  they  themselves  do  not  understand — nay — not 
even  for  thinking  that  things  are  important,  about  tbe  impor- 
tance or  non-importance  of  which  tbey  themselves  have  never 
bad  the  fortune  to  occupy  any  portion  of  their  surpassing 
acumen  and  discernment  In  a  word,  in  order  to  preach  with 
effect  to  the  people  of  the  world,  as  they  are  educated  now- 
a-days,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  you  have  gone  through 
all  their  own  little  track — and  then  they  may  perhaps  be  per- 
suaded that  you  have  gone  beyond  it.  Now,  Mr.  Andrew 
Thomson  strikes  me  to  be,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
most  .complete  masters  of  this  world's  knowledge  I  ever  heard 
preach  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
be  produces  a  most  powerful  effect,  by  showing  himself  to  be 
entirely  and  utterly  its  despiser.  The  person  who  bears  bim 
preach  has  none  of  the  usual  resources  to  which  many  are 
accustomed  to  retreat,  when  something  is  said  from  the  pal* 
pit  that  displeases  their  prejudices.  They  cannot  pretendy 
even  to  themselves,  that  this  is  a  secluded  enthusiast  who 
knows  no  better,  and  would  not  talk  so,  had  be  seen  a  little 
more  of  life.  It  is  clear,  from  the  moment  he  touches  upon 
life,  that  he  has  looked  at  it  as  narrowly  as  if  that  observatioti 
bad  been  his  ultimatum,  not  his  mean ;  ami  the  probabiiiiy 
is,  that  instead  of  smiKng  at  bis  ignorance,  the  bearer  may 
rather  find  occasion  to  suspect  that  bis  knowledge  tUlpaases 
bis  own. 


Hanog  commiiitd  of  this  ir«ire  and  potent  engine,  i^ith 
vrhich  to*  bumble  and  disarm  tfaat  worMiy  self-tove,  which  h 
aiDODg  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  a  modem  preachef^a 
eloquence, — and  employing  ft  at  alt  timee  with  the  most  (eariesB 
and  unhesitating  freedom,*''Hind  foHowing  it  up  at  all  itmes 
by  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  afipeals  to  the  native  work- 
mgs  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  ehill^d,  but  are  seldom  ex- 
linguiahed^-^it  is  no  wonder  that  this  man  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  efttablishiog  for  himself  a  firm  and  lasting  sway 
over  the  minds  of  his  apparently  elegant  and  fashionable 
audience*  U  has  neirer  indeed  been  my  fortune  to  see,  ia 
aay  other  audience  of  the  kind,  so  many  of  the  plain  mani- 
festations of  attentiFe  and  rational  interest  during  divine  ser- 
vice. As  for  the  sighing  bx^  sobbing  masters  and  misses 
which  one  meets  with  at  such  places  as  Rowland  Hill's 
chapel,  and  now  and  then  at  an  evening  sermon  in  the 
Foundling,  these  are  beings  worked  upon  by  quite  a  differ- 
ent set  01  engines — engines  which  a  man  of  sagacious  mind, 
and  nervous  temperament,  Kke  Mr.  Thomson,  would  blush 
to  employ.  I  rejoice  ii>  finding  that  Edinbuffgh  possesses^  ia 
the  heart  of  her  society,  the  faithful  ministrations  of  this  raiNS- 
culine  intellect ;  and  it  is  a  great  additional  reason  for  re« 
joicing,  that  by  means,  the  effect  of  which  could  B4t  have 
been  calculated  upon  befe^ehand,  these  his  faithful  mimstriH 
tions  should  have  come  to  carry  with  t&em  not  only  the  toler- 
ance, but  the  favour  of  those  to  whom  they  may  do  so  much 
good.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  stream  of  fashion  is  seed 
to  flow  in  a  channel  so  safe,  and  a  direction  so  beneficial. 

Of  the  other  member»  of  the  Eatabiished  Church  of  Edin- 
boi^h  whom  I  have  heard  preach,  one  of  those  who  made 
most  impression  on  my  mind  was  Dr.  Thomas  Macknighf, 
son  to  the  Author  of  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and 
Translation  of  the  Epistles.  I  went  chie^  from  a  desire  ii^ 
see  the  descendant  of  cue  of  the  few  true  theological  writers 
Scotland  has  produced,  and  I  found  that  the  son  mherits  the 
leamiog  of  his  father.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  heard  more 
learning  displayed  In  an^  sermon,  and  that,  too,  without  at 
all  diminishing  the  practical  usefulness  of  its  tendency.  An« 
other  was  Dr.  Brunton,  whom  I  confess  I  went  to  bear  from 
a  motive  of  somewhat  the  same  kind — the  wish,  namely,  to 
see  the  widowed  husband  of  the  authoress  of  Discipline,  and 
the  other  novels  of  that  striking  series*  He  has  a  pale  eoun- 
tenanee,  full  of  the  expressioa  of  d^lieaeyi  and  a  melancholy 
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^euAhiliijf  Whicli  is  but  too  well  accbuoted  for  by  Ae  gHet- 
oos  loss  he  has  sostikined*  One  sees  that  be  is  quite  com- 
posed and  resigfiedj  ^but  there  is  a  settled  sadness  about  bii 
.eyes  which  does 'equal  honour  to  the  departed  and  tbe  son 
¥ivor.  In  his  sermon  he  displayed  a  ^reat  deal  of  eiegaot 
conception  and  elegant  laAgnage^  and  utogetber,  under  tbe 
circumstances  which  attended  bim,  he  set^med  to  oae  one  of 
the  most  modestly  impressive  preachers  I  hare  erer  heard. 


RM. 
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TO  THK   SAME. 

I  BKLiEvs,  therefpre,  most  entirely  in  the  merits  of  the 
Kirk — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  well  fitted  as  any  establish- 
^meot  in  Christendom^  Could  be,  for  promoting  the  canse  of 
religion  among  the  people  of  Scotland — nay,  I  may  go  far- 
'Iher,  and  say,  that  with  tbe  intellectual  tendencies  and  habits 
of  this  people^  it  is  now  perhaps  mtich  the  best  they  coidd 
have. 

PresbjTtery,  however,  was  not  e^ltablished  in  this  country 
without  a  long  and  violent  strugde,  or  series  of  struggles, 
in  which  it.  is  loo  true,  that  themere  tyrannical  aversion  of 

^  the  Stuart  ktn^s»  was  the  main  and  most  effectual  enemy  the 

'  Presbyterians  had  to  contend  with-^but  in  wfaich^  notwitb* 
.standing,  'there  was  enlisted  against  the  cause  of  that  sect 
no  inconsiderable  nor  weak  array  of  fellow-citiaens,  coo* 
scientioosly  and  devoutly  adhering  to  an  epposite  system. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were  jtlmost 

^•universally  Jacobites-;  for  their  ladoption  of  that  most  hated 
of  all  heresies,  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for 
their  doctrinal  enemies,  to  scatter  them  entirelv  from  the 
field  before  them.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  Ahe  disfa- 
vour and  disgrace  with  which,  for  a  length  of  years,  they 
had  to  contend,  the  spirit  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  did 

-  not  evaporate  or  expire,  and  she  has  of  late  lifted  op  her 
head  again  in  a  style  of  splendour,  that  seems  to  awaken 
considerable  feelings  of  jealously  and  wrath  in  th^  bosoms 
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of  tbe  iiKire   batted  Pk^sbyteriatos    who  botiteiiiplale  it* 

.  Tht  nioie  Kb^ral  adherents  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  bowerer^ 

eeelB  to  ebterteid  no  each  feelings,  or,  rather,  they  t&ke  h 

pleasure  in  doing  full  justice  to  the  noble  steadfastness  whtek 

has  been  displayed  through  so  long  a  period'of  negleet  and 

more  than  negieet,  by  their  fellow  Cbristiiins  of  this  peN 

ftuasion.     To  the  clergy  Of  the  Episcopalian  Chorch,  iik 

particolair,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  conceding  a  full  mea^ 

sure  of  that  praise,  which  firm  adherence  to  principle  has 

at  all  times^  the  power  of  commanding ;  and  the  adherence 

of  tbeas  men  has,  indeed,  been  of  the  highest  and  toost  me* 

ritoriom  kind.    With  a  self  denial  and  humility,  worthy  of 

the  prifflitiTe  ages  of  the  church,  they  have  submitted  to 

all  manner  of  penury  and  privation,  rather  than  depart  from 

their  inherited  faith,  or  leave  the  people  of  their  sect  with^ 

OQt  the  support  of  that  spiritual  instruction^  for  which  it  was 

4»ut  of  their  power  to  offer  any  thing  more  than  a  very  tri- 

Tial  and  inadequate  kind  of  remnnerationl     Nay,  in  the 

midst  of  an  their  difficulties  and  distresses,   they  have  en« 

deavoured,  with  persevering  zeal,  to  sustain  the  character 

of  their  own  body  in  regard  to  learning — and  they  have 

succeeded  in  doing  so   in  a  w^y  that  reflects  the  highest 

honour  not  only  on  their  zeal,  but  their  talents.     Not  a  few 

naniea  of  very  considerable  celebrity^  in  the  past  literature 

of  Scotland,  are  to  be  found  among  the  scattered  and  im« 

poverished  members  of  this  Apostolical  Church ;  and  even 

in  our  own  time,  the  talents  of  many  men  have  been  devoted 

to  Ha  service,  who  might  easily  have  commanded  what  less 

lieroic  s[Hrits  would  have  thought  a  far  more  precious  kind 

of  reward,  iiad  they  chosen  to  seek,  in  oth^  pursuits  and 

professions,  what  they  well  knew  this  could  never  afford 

-them.    In  Edinburgh^  two  very  handsome  chapels  have 

of  tate  years  been  erected  by  ^e  Episcopalians,  and  the 

elergymen  who  officiate  in  them  possess  faculties  eminently 

calculated  for  extending  the  reputation  of  their  church.    Dr. 

SoflNtford,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  preaches  regularly  in 

tibe  one,  and  the  minister  of  the  other  is  no  less  a  person 

than  jttr.  Alison,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Essays  oa 

Taste,  and  of  those  exquisite  sermons  which  I  have  so  often 

beard  you  speak  of  in  terms  of  rapture— and  which,  indeedf 

BO  man  can  read,  who*  has  either  taste  or  feelingt  withoTit 

admiration  almost  as  great  as  yours. 
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The  Bishop  is  a  thin  pile  man,  with  an  air  aad  mspecl 
full  of  a  certain  devout  and  melancholy  sort  of  abstractioo, 
and  a  voice  which  is  very  tremulous,  yet  deep  in  its  toiie% 
and  managed  so  as  to  produce  a  very  st^ikinf^  and  impressive 
effect.  In  hearing  him,  after  having  listened  for  several 
Sundays  to  the  more  robust  and  energetic  Presbyterians  I 
have  described,  one  feels  as  if  the  atmosphere  bad  been 
thanged  round,  and  the  breath  of  a  milder,  gentler  inspi- 
ration, had  suffused  itself  over  every  sound  that  vibratei 
Utfough  the  stillness  of  a  more  placid  ether.  Nothing  caa 
be  more  touching  than  the  paternal  affection,  with  which  it 
Is  plain  this  good  man  regards  his  floclc ;  it  every  now  and 
then  giving  a  gushing  richness  of  power  to  his  naturally  fee- 
ble voice — and  a  no  less  beautiful  richness  to  his  usually 
chaste  and  modest  style  of  language.  There  is  a  quiet  ele- 
gance about  his  whole  appearance,  which  I  suspect  is  well 
nigh  incompatible  with  the  Geneva  cloak  of  Calvin,  and  I 
should  have  Judged,  from  his  exterior  alone,  (which  is  indeed 
the  truth,)  that  he  is  a  man  of  much  accomplishment  and 

learning.     He  has  the  character  here^  and,  as  W says, 

at  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated,  also,  of  being  at  once  a 
fine  scholar  and  a  deep  diviniev  He  preaches^  however,  in  a 
very  simple,  unaffected,  and  pleasing  manner — ^without  any 
kind  of  display,  beyond  what  the  subject  seems  to  render 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Alison  has  a  much  larger  chapel,  and  a  more  nume- 
rous congregation,  and  he  possesses,  no  doubt,  much  more 
largely  the  qualifications  of  a  popular  orator.  He  has  also 
about  him  a  certain  pensiveness  of  aspect,  which  I  should 
almost  suspect  to  have  been  iaherited  from  the  afflicted  priests 
of  this  church  of  the  preceding  generation.  He  has  a 
noble  serenity  of  countenance,  however,  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed, but  improved,  by  its  tinge  of  melancholy — large  grey 
eyes,  beaming  with  gentle  lambent  fire,  and  set  dark  and  hol- 
low in  the  head,  like  th^se  which  Rembrandt  used  to  draw- 
lips  full  of  delicacy  and  composure — and  a  tail  pale  forehead 
Srinkled  loosely  with  a  few  thin,  grey,  monastic  ringlets, 
is  voice  harmonizes  perfectly  with  this  exterror---clear— * 
calm—mellow — ^like  that  far-off  mournful  melody  with  which 
the  great  poet  of  Italy  has  broken  the  repose  of  his  autununt 
eyenuig,  • 

**  ........M.....SquiUadi  lootano 

Che  piga  U  giomo  pianger  che  n  maocei*' 


In  Spite  of  his  accent,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  liis  country 
in  it,  I  have  never  heard  any  man  read  the  service  of  our 
church  in  so  fine  and  impressive  a  style  as  Mr.  Alison.  The 
grave  antique  majesty  of  those  inimitable  prayers,  acquiring 
new  beauty  and  sublimity  as  they  passed  through  his  lips» 
could  dot  fail  to  refresh  and  elevate  my  mind,  after  it  had 
been  wearied  with  the  loose  and  extemporaneous,  and  not 
tinfrequentjy,  as  I  thought,  irreverent  supplications  of  the 
Presbyterian  divines.  In  his  preaqhing,  the  effect  of  his 
Toice  is  no  less  striking ;  and,  indeed,  much  as  you  have 
read  and  admired  his  Sermons,  I  am  sure  you  would  confess, 
%ff er  once  hearing  him,  that  they  cannot  produce  their  full 
effect  without  the  accompaniment  of  that  delightful  music. 
Hereafter,  in  reading  them,  I  shall  always  have  the  memorr 
of  that  music  ringing  faintly  in  my  ears-— and  recall,  wiA 
every  grand  and  every  gentle  close,  the  image  of  that  serene 
and  solemn  countenance,  which  Nature  designed  to  be  the 
best  commentary  on  the  meetings  of  Alifion. 

As  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  subjects  of  religion,  which 
are  most  commonly,  presented  by  the  Sermons  of  this  elegmt 
preacher — I  need  not  say  any  thing  on  that  head  to  one  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  all  his  works  than  I  can  pretend 
to  be.     There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  I  could  not 
but  remark  a  very  great  difference  between  him  and  all  the 
other  preachers  I  have  ever  heard  in  Scotland.     He  is  the 
onfy  man  among  them  who  seems  to  be  alive,  as  he  should 
be,  to  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  external  world — and 
who  draws  the  illustrations  ef  his  discourses  from  minute  and 
poetical  habits  of  observing  Nature.     A  truly  poetical  air  of 
gentleness  is  breathed  over  all  that  he  says,  proceeding,  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  heart  of  that  benevolent  Mf  which 
he  has  so  delightedly  and  so  intelligently  surveyed.     And, 
indeed,  from  what  precious  stores  of  thought,  and  feeKnga 
impregnated  and  enriched  with  thought,  do  they  shut  them«> 
selves  out,  who  neglect  this  beautiful  field,  and  address  Chris- 
tian auditors  almost  as  if  Ood  had  hot  given  them  eyes  to 
drink  in  a  sense  of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  from 
every  thing  that  is  around  them*^who  speaks  to  the^  rich  aa 
if  there  were  nothing  to  soften,  and  ta  the  poor  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  elevate,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glori- 
ous handiworks  of  God — as  if  it  were  in  vain  that  Nature 
bad   prepared   her  magnificent  consolation  for  all  the  sick 
hearts  and  weary  spirits  of  the  earth— 


•  ^Foryou  each  evening  hath  its  shining  iteiv 
And  every  Sabbath-day  its  golden  sua. 

It  18  singular,  i  diink,  that  the  ether  distinguished  preachers, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  should  so  needlessly  debar  themselres 
from  all  this  rich  range  of  Sjentiment  and  of  true  reljgpioQ. 
Above  ail,  in  the  Presbyterian  divines,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  such  bairrenness-^having,  I  believe,  too  hastily  inter- 
preted in  my  own  way,  a  certain  beautiful  passage  in  Words- 
wort)i,  when  the  ancient  Scottish  Wanderer,  the  same  on 
whom 

**  The  Scottish  Church  had  from  his  boyhood  laid 

T4ie  strong  arm  of  her  piari^"^ — 

— ^wbere  the   Wanderer  is  made  to  speak  of  the  afyle  of 
'  tbought  prevalent  among  the  old  persecuted  Covenanteray  and 
says  proudly, 

•  g  <<Te  have  turned  my  thoughts 

Upon  oar  breve  proj^enitors,  who  rose  > 
«  Against  idolators  with  warlike  mind, 

And  shrank  from  vain  observances,  to  lark    ^ 

In  eaves  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  rocks. 

Deprived  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food ; 

Whv  ?— For  the  very  reason  that  they  felt 

And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 

A  spiritoal  Pftsence—oft  times  misconceived, 

But  stiU  a  high  dependence,  a  diviee 

Bounty  and  government,  that  filled  their  hearts 

IVitli  loy  andgratitnde  and  fear  and  love : 

And  from  their  fenceot  lips  drew  hjmns  of  praise^ 

With  which  the  deserts  rang— Though  favouivdless 

Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  Ume, 

Beyond  their  own  poor  nature,  and  above 

9:hey  looked;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 

Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— an^  earth 

Bestowed :  were  gladsome— and  their  moral  sense 

They  forUfied  with  reverence  for  t  he  Gods : 

^d  they  had  hopes  which  overstepped  the  grave/* 

Of  all' the  Sermons  of  Alison,  thdse  which  I  love  the  most, 
are  the  four  on  the  Seasons  ;  they  are  by  far,  in  my  mind, 
the  most  original  and  the  most  delightful  he  has  erer  produc- 
ed. But  something  of  the  same  amiable  inspiration  may  be 
observed  mingling  itself  in  every  discourse  be  utters,  lih 
easy  to  see  that  his  heart  is  penetrated,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
his  tongue  should  overflow  with  the  calm  eloquence  of  Na- 
ture. 

The  church  to  which  these  preachers  belong,  is  at  preseot, 
afl  I  have  said,  supposed  to  be  m  a  more  floqrisbiog  coodilion 


Ibtti  b«r0torQve-4iay,  mUs  W— ^  mkkifoniw  me,  sbe 
BUotbeiB  %iiioBg  her  ftdberenCi  a  wrji  large  propovtioB  of  the 
Imidftd  senliy  all  over  this  pert  of  ibe  island.  In  tbe  re- 
ijDoier  &trictB,  however,  the  EpiseopaUaa  elergy  are  aaid 
to  be  slill  labottriag  under  a  coDstraiaiog  we^ht  of  penuij, 
which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  wy  immediate  prospeet  of 
relievieg*  In  order  4o  supply  io  some  measure  to  Aetr 
Pastors,  the  dereds  of  the  regular  maiotenaDces  afiorded  hy 
their  small  scattored  flocks,  a  fiiad  has  been  raised  by  soIh 
scriptioQ,  the  produce  of  which  is  aaaoally  apfdied,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  discretion  of  a  committee  of  the  most  eminent 
miembers  of'^be  sect  in  Scoibnd.  Of  the  subscnptions.by 
which  this  kind  is  supported,  a  very  large  part  is  said  lo 
come  lirom  England.  Nethinc  surely  can  be  more  landar 
hie  tha»  the  ^nmathiaing  les],  which  has  led  so  maay  of 
the  dignitaries  of  our  church  to  ceme  forward  liberally  in 
behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  breibreo  in  the  North.  But  } 
thiok  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  ought  to  remember  that  ht- 
dependence  wia^  the  M  boast  of  their  country,  and  insist  upon 
proyidiog  for  their  own  cle^  entirely  from  their  own  funds. 
For  the  bishops  of  this  obuaeb,  however,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  ho  doriredi,  there  is  no  question  some  mors 
liberal  provision  should  be  made.  It  is  a  shame  in  those 
who  profess  to  think,  as  good  Episcopalians  do,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  episeopal  office,  that  they  should  permit  ex- 
cellent and  Jeamed  bishops  of  their  own  church  to  be  poorer, 
as  is  often  the  case,  than  the  simile  presbyters  of  the  Esta^ 
blisbed  Kirk  around  them. 

I  have  toM  you,  that,  in  general,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
holds  her  ground  more  firmly  against  Dissesters  than  that  of 
£oglaod^--and*  yet  there  are  abpndanceof  Dissenters  in  Edin- 
burgh, over  and  above  the  Episcopalians,  who  would  perhaps 
object  to  be  included  under  that  name.  There  are  Taber* 
naclites,  and  Haldanites,  and  Wesleyao  Methodists,  and  other 
independents,  of  several  different  kinds,  and  a  very  few 
Unitarians — ^and  there  are  some  Catholics — ^all  these  congre* 
gations,  for  the  most  part,  consisting  of  persons  in  very 
humble  ranks  of  society.  But  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  Kirk  are  those  who  have  dissented  from  her  on  very 
trivial  grounds,  and  are  not,  indeed,  very  easy  to  be  distin- 
guished from  her  in  any  way  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  uninitiated  stranger.  Such  are  the  Burghers  and  Anti* 
BuTjghers,  bath  of  whom  separated  themselves  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  in  consequence  of  their  adopting  different 
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views,  eoneernlog  the  la wrulness^f  a  certain  oath  required  U 
be  taken  hj  the  burgesses  of  a  few  towns  in  Scotland*  The 
Acti-burghera  are,  I  believe,  the  more  num^ons  body  of  the 
two,  and  they  again  hare  fallen  out  among  tbenMeives,  and 
30  given  rise  to  rival  sects  of  Old  Light  AnU-imrghen  and 
JCeuf  Light  Anti-^burgkers.  From  what  particular  eireiiiii<- 
stances  &ese  most  picturesque  desienations  have  been  deriv- 
ed, I  know  not  and  care  not,  and  f  am*  sure  your  corio^ty 
18  as  small  as  mine.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  both  the 
Old  Light  and  the  New  Light  are  in  some  considerable  es» 
timation  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  by  reason  of  the  meve 
ihw  common  talents  and  respectability  of  thfir  respectife 
pastors,  both  of  whom,  as  it  happens,  are  cmong  the  molt 
distinguished  Scottish  literati  of  the  day.  The  New  Light 
Anti-burghers  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  no  leas  a  person  than 
Dr.  M^Crie,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox — and  the 
natural  obscurity  of  the  sect  accounts  for  what  at  the  time  I 
could  by  no  means  understand — ^the  ignorance,  namely,  under 
which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  professed  themselves  to 
have  been  even  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  aa  Dr. 
M'Crie,  till  the  day  his  history  was  published.  The  CMd 
Light,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ruled  in  spiriiudkbus  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Seot- 
tish  Language, '  and  many  other  works  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  history  and  manners  of  his  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  eminent-abilities  and  learning  possessed  by  both  of 
these  iodinduals,  their  labours  have  not,  3o  far  as  I  have  un- 
derstood, attracted  any  considerable  addition  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  their  respective  secta— but  the  authority  of  theirnaroes 
must,  without  doubt,  be  efficacious  in  preventmg  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  either  of  the  Lights^  from  reverting 
to  the  darkness  of  the  Established  Kirk — to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  than  Cimmerian  obscurity  and  *'  night  palpable*'  of 
the  Episcopalians. 

And  yet  nothing  surely,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  twa 
such  ^clergymen  should  be  lending  support  to  two  such  piti- 
able sets  of  schismatics.  I  can  understand  very  well,  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  inter* 
pret  too  strictly  the  great  Scriptural  denunciations  against 
the  errors  of  schism — but  I  am,  indeed,  very  sorely  mistaken 
if  such  matters  as  the  disputes  upon  which  these  New  and 
Old  Ligbt*men  have  separated  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
can  by  any  possible  logic  be  brought  into  the .  number  of 
allowable  exceptions  to  so  great  and  important  a  rule.'^  IT 
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•ny'thiog  were  wanting  to  make  the  cup  of  their  abfurdities 
orerflowy  it  is  the  pettish  and  splenetic  hatred  wbich  thej 
aeem  to  bear  to  each  other — for  I  believe  the  New  thinks  the 
Auld  LiMrht  devotee  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  ad- 
herent ofthe  Kirk  itself— and,  of  course,  vice  vena.  Naj — such 
is  the  extreme  of  theibUy—tbat  these  litUe  Lilliputian  contro^ 
versies  about  burgess  .oaths,  &c.  have  been  carried  into  Ameri- 
oa  hj  Scottish  emigrants,  and  are  at  this  moment  disturbing  the 
Jiaruiony  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  a  country  where  no 
burgess  oath  ever  esisted,  or,  it  is  probable,  ever  will  exist* 
Beyond  the  mere  letter  of  their  formal  .disputes,  these  Dis- 
senters can  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  their  dereliction  of  the 
Kirk.  They  cannot'  accuse  her  clergy  of  any  want  of  seal^ 
worth,  or  learning.  In  short,  their  d&ent  is  only  to  be  ac- 
'counted  for  by  the  extravagant  vanity  and  self-importance  of 
a  few  particular  theorists — ^absurdly  inherited  and  maintain- 
ed by  men  whose  talents,  to  say  nothing  of  their  pietj^ 
should  have  taught  them  to  know  better,^ 

I  went,  however,  to  hear  Dr.  M'Crie  preach,  and  was 
Hot  disappointed  in  the  expectations  I  had  formed  from  a 
perusal  of  his  book.  He  is  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a  pale 
face,  full  of  shrewdness, •and  a  pair  of  black  piercing  eyes— 
a  shade  of  deep  secluded  melancholy  passing  ever  and  anon 
across  their  surface,  and  dimming  their  brilliancy.  His 
voice,  too,  has  a  wild  but  very  impressive  kind  of  shrillness 
in  it  at  times.  He  prays  and  preaches  very  much  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  Presbyterian  divines — but  about  all  that 
he  says  there  is  a  certain  unction  uf  sincere,  old-fasbioned| 
haughty  Puritanism,  peculiar,  so  far  as  1  have  seen,  to  him- 
self, and  by  no  means  displeasing  in  the  historian  of  Knox. 
He  speaks,  too,  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  his  high  ta* 
lents  render  excusable,  nay,  proper — but  wbich  few  eould 
venture  upon  with  equal  success.  I  went  on  the  same  day 
to  hear  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  found  him  also  a  sensible  and 
learned  preacher.  He  is  a  very  sagacious-looking  per-  . 
son,  with  bright  grey  eyes,  and  a  full  round  face^--the  tones 
of  his.voice  are  kindly  and  smooth,  and  altogether  he  ex- 
hibitis  the  very  reverse  of  that  anchoretic  aspect  and  air 
whieh  I  had  remarked  in  Dr.  M'Crie.    1  could  see  that  the 

*thaTe  since  heard  that  the  Burghers  and  Anti-bui^hers  are  taking 
measures  to  form  a  coalitioo,  and,  willing,  honA^fide,  to  drop  all  remem- 
brance of  their  feuds.  This  Is  excellent,  and  does  honour  to  their  respect- 
ive leaders:  I  would  hope  it  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  all 
these  dissenters  (who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  a  pretence  for 
Assent)  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Mother  Kirk. 


eoQgregfttioos  6f  both  these  mea  regard  tbem  ivifir  w  faiteiM 
degree  or  interest  and  slaetioiiBte  banility-^  vthicfa,  to  be 
Mire,  is  extremely  Batoral  and  pt oper.  So  laueh  for  thtf  Ne# 
aoiAiddLighti. 

As  i  am  so  very  soon  to  tisit  the  West  of  Scodaod^  wfceie 
I  am  assured  the  beadnjoarters  of  Presbyteriaiiistt  are  atil 
to  be  found  in  the  old  haunts  of  the  CovitQaalers,  i  ahaM 
defer  aay  farther  femarkB  I  may  ha?e  to  make  upon  the  state 
of  religion  In  Scotland,  tilt  I  have  added  tbe  mM^  of  tbil 
rich  field  to  the  dbmain  of  my  observ&tioo. 

F.M- 

P.  6.  Many  thanks  for  your  hint  about  Old  Pottsi  I  fear 
i  hare  been  oehaving^verj  badly  indeed—- but  shall  endea- 
Tour  to  find  time  for  scribbling  a  few  pages  saitabk  to  his 
tastes,  before  I  set  off  for  Glasgow.  As  for  tbe  ^00~I 
rather  think  you  ought  to  fiijbt  ehy-— but,  no  doubt,  yoix  are 
as  well  up  to  that  matter  as  I  am.  I  shall  advise  Fotts  to 
eome.  down  to  tbe  North,  where,  m  good  tn^b,  I  do  tbink 
he  would  make  a  noble  figure.  There  is  no  Dandy  in  Edb* 
bufgb  worthy  to  hold  the  candle  to  our  friend* 

P.M. 


LETTER  LXin. 

TO  FERDINAND   AUGUSTI78  POTTS,  ES«. 

GlareodoD  Hotel,  Bond-Street. 

I  WISH  to  God,  my  dear  Potts,  you  would  come  down  to 
Edinburgh,  and  let  me  engage  apartmenta  for  you  at  tbe 
Royal  Hotel.  Are  yott  never  to  extend  your  con^piests  be- 
yond London  or  Cardigan  f  Are  yen  to  lavish  yoor  eaptiva* 
tions  for  ever  on  Bfind-street  milliners  and  blowsy  Weldi- 
women  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  your  face  must  be  as  well  known 
about  St.  James's  as  tbe  sign  of  tbe  White-Horse  Cellar, 
and  your  tilbury  and  dun  geidingaa  familiar  to  the  cockneys 
as  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach.  Even  Stuhse  himself  cannot 
possibly  disguise  you  as  formerly.  SToor  surtoats,  your 
upper  Benjamins,  your  swallow-tails,  your  club-coats,  your 
oraage  tawny  Cossacks,  are  now  displayed  without  the 
slighlest  effect.  It  matters  not  whether  Blake  givea  yon  the 
cut  of  the  Fox,  the  Bear,  or  tbe  Lion,  whether  rou  iport 
moustaches  or  dock  your  whiskersi  yours  la  an  old  face  upon 
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town,  and,  yoo  may  rely  on  it,  it  is  well  l^nowa  to  be  so« 
Not  a  girl  that  raises  h^r  quizzing-glass  to  stare  at  you  but 
exclaims,  "Poor  Potts!  how  altered  be  must  be,  I  bave 
Iieard  mamma  say,  in  her  time,  be  was  goocMooktng ;  who 
could   have   believed  it?"    Every   young   Dandy  that  eiH 

? aires  your  name  is  answered  wiib,  *'  DonH  you  know  Old 
'otta  ?"  •'  Old  Polts !  why,  that  genlleroan  is  not  old." 
^  No  I*  bless  your  soul,  be  has  been  on  town  for  the  last 
twenty  years."  Yet  let  not  all  this  mortify  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  for  you  are  not  old.  Six*and-tbii*ly  is  a  very  good 
Qge,  and  you  are  still  a  devlish  good-looking  fellow. '  What 
you  want  is  a  change  of  scene  io  extend  your  sphere  of 
action,  to  go  where  your  face  will  be  a  new  one;  and,  when- 
ever you  do  so,  you  may  rely  on  it  you  will  never  be  called 
**  Old  Potts.'*  Now,  if  you  Mill  take  my  advice,  and  decide 
on  shifting  your  quarters,  I  know  of  no  place  that  would 
suit  you  half  so  well  as  Edinburgh.  Yoyr  tifbury  and  dun 
gelding  (though  they  will  stand  no  comparii^on  with  Scrub 
and  the  shandrydan)  will  cut  a  much  greater  daf^h  in  Prince's- 
street  than  in  Hyde-Park;  and  your  upper  Benjamin  and 
orange  tawny  Cossacks  wil^  render  you  a  perfect  Draw* 
cansir  among  the  ladies.  As  a  Jehu,  you  will  have  no  rivals 
in  Scotland.  A  brace  of  heavy  dragoons,  to.be  sure,  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen  parading  in  a  crazy  dog-cart,  id  the 
seat  of  which  their  broad  bottoms  appear  to  bave  been 
wedged  with  much  dexterity,  and  a  writer  er  two,  particu- 
larly a  Mr. ,  the  Lambert  of  the  Law,  ^weighing  about 

twenty-stone,)  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  m  a  lumbering 
buggy,  moving  at  the  rale  of  the  Newcastle  wagon,  and 
drawn  by  a  horse,  whose  tenuity  of  carcase  forms  a  striking; 
contrast  to  the  rotund  abdomen  of  his  roaster.  Scotland,  to 
say  the  truth,  has  produced  many  painters,  poets,  beroea, 
and  philosophers,  but  not  a  single  tonip.  Indeed,  since  tnf 
arrival  in  Edinburgh,!  Iiave  heard  of  a  Scotsman  having  dis-* 
covered  the  perpeiuum  mobile,  but  never  of  any  one  who 
could  drive  iour  spanking  tits  in  real  bang-up  slyle.  Tour 
talents  in  that  department  will,  thereiorci  cast  them  all  into 
the  shade  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  ueitber  writer 
nor  heavy  dragooa  will  dare  to  show  bis  nose  in  a  buggy 
aAer  your  first  appearance  in  the  north.  . 

I  assure  you»  by  coming  down  to  Edinburgh  you  will  add 
migbtily  to  your  importance.  In  London  you  are  but  a 
star  la  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  I  admit,)  in  the  mighty 
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firmament  of  fasbioo.  Tvrinkle  as  bright  as  you  please, 
there  are  a  thousand /others  who  twinkle  just  as  brigbtlj.  In 
shorty  you  are,  and  can  be,  but  onein  a  crowd,  and  I  defj 
you  to'poke  your  head  into  a  large  party  without  encounter- 
ing fifty  others  whose -claims  to  distinction  are  quite  as  good 
as  your  own.  But  here  you  will  be  the  sun  in  the  splendid 
beaven  of  Bon-ten,  the  paiula  fagus^  under  whose  sproad- 
ing  branches  the  admiring  and  gentle  Tityri  of  the  north  will 
be  proud  to  recline  :^ 

Potts,  like  the  Sun,  in  Fashion's  heaven  shall  blalew 
While  minor  planets  but  reflect  his  •'ays. 

All  this,  my  dear  friend,  I  submit  to  your  owh  good  sense 
and  deliberate  consideration.  In  (he  meanwhile,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  enable  you  to  judge  with  more  precision  of  the 
advantages  of  my  plan,  by  throwing  together,  Tor  your  in- 
formation, a  few  short  remarks  on  the  slate  of  Dandyiam  in 
the  North. 

The  Dandies  of  Edinburgh  possess  a  finer  theatre  whereon 
to  display  their  attractions  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  (he 
three  kingdoms.  You  have  nothing  in  London  which,  aa  a 
promenade,  can  be  compared  to'Prince^s-street.  Bond^street 
is  abominably  narrow  and  crooked,  and  really  contains 
nothing  to  gratify  the  eye  but  the  living  beaaties  who  frequent 
it,  and  the  gold  snuff-boxes  and  India  handkerchiefs  whi<!h 
decorate  the  windows.  St*  James's-sUeet  is  better,  but  it 
'wants  extent,  and  Dame^street  in  Dublin  has  the  same  fault. 
Oxford-Road  is  perhaps  less  exceptionable  than  either ;  but 
it  is  unfashionable,  and,  at  best,  holds  no  greater  attractions 
than  can  be  afforded  by  an  almost  endless  vista  of  respecta- 
ble dwelling-houses  and  decent  shops.  But  Prince^a-street  mm 
a  magnificent  terrace,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  forming 
the  bNDundary  of  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  and  afibrding  to 
the  promenading  Dandy  a  view  not  only  of  artificial  beau- 
ties, but  also  of  some  of  the  sublimest  scenery  of  Nature. 
There,  when  the  punch-bowl  is  empty,  and  **  night's  candles 
are  barned  out,"  he  may  stagger  down  the  steps  of  the  Albyn 
Club,  and  behold 

"  Jocund  day 
Stand  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  top," 

«9  the  sun  majestically  raises-fais  disk  above  the  topof  Arthiu-^f 
Seat.  There  is  something  rural  and  grand  in  the  prospect 
which  it  Aflbr^k  you.    Not  that  sort  of  rUrality  (if  I  may  coin 
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a  word)  wbicb  Leigh  Hunt  enjoys  at  Hampstead,  wbicb 
arises  chiefly,  from  the  presence  of  green  trees»  and  may 
tiierefore  be  equally  enjoyed  in  the  Champs  Elis^es  or  Vaux- 
hall ;  but  those  feelings  of.  rural  grandeur  which  we  derive 
from  gazing  en  the  loftiest  objects  of  Nature.  Fram  the 
crowded  city  we  behold  the  undisturbed  dwellings  of  the  hare 
and  the  beath-fowl^-from  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men  we 
Jook  on  recesses  where  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  has  but 
rarely  penetrated,  on  mountains,  surrounding  a  great  melro- 
poliSi  but  which  rear  their  mighty  heads  in  solitude  and  si- 
lence. What  pleases  me  more  in  this  scenery  is,  that  it  is  so 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  country ,.  so  truly  Scottish. 
Transport  Arthur's  Seat  to  Paris,  and  the  Champs  Elis^s  to 
ESdinburgb,^  and  you  disfigure  both  capitals,  because  the 
beauties  you  transpose  are  not  in  harmony  or  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  No  man  in  Edinburgh  can  for  a 
moment  forget  that  he  is  in  Scotland.  He  is  in  "  the  land  of 
the  mountain  and  flood,"  and  these,  in  their  greatest  beauty, 
are  continually  feeding  hia  eyes.  But  I  am  treating  you  like 
a  landlord,  who,  intending  to  give  his  guests  an  earnest  of 
the  good  cheer  be  has  provided  for  them,  regales  them  with 
the  prospect  of  the  spit,  bat  casts  a  veil  over  the  only  thing 
they  care  about,  viz.  the  leg  of  mutton-. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  Scotland  can  produce  a  single 
specimen  of  the  genuine  Dandy,  la  fact,  the  term  here 
appears  to  me  to  be  both  imperfectly  understood  and  very 
grieVbusly  misapplied.  Were  I  to  divine  the  meaning  of 
the  word  from  the  qualifies  of  those  persons  whom  it  is  here 
used  to  designate,  1  should  conceive  a  Dandy  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  gentleman  in  a  white  great  coat  and  a  starched 
cravat,  or,  in  the  most  liberal  extension  of  its  meaning,  a 
person  who  is^  rather  gay  and' foppish  in  his  dress.  But  a 
Dandy  is  something  more,  nay,  a  great  deal  more,  than  all 
this.  i*6h6uld  define  him,  in  few  words,  to  be  a  person  who 
has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  refinement  in  all  matters  of 
taste  as  is  unattainable,  or  at  least  imattained,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen.  ^Dress,  therefore,  does  not  con- 
stitute Dandyism ;  because  dress  is  onJy  one  of  the  many 
modes  in  which  this  fastidious  refinement  is  dissplayed.  A 
true  Dandy  decorates  his  person  far  lestf  with  the  view  of 
captivation,  than  from  the  abstract  love  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  in  which  be  delights.  His  extraordinary  attention 
to  his  toilet  is,  therefore,  quite  compatible  with  the  utter  ab- 
sence  pf  personal  vanity,  and  the  same  ruling  principle  is 
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UDiformlj  tisible  in  his  habits,  his  manners,  and  his  enjoy- 
ments.   Nothing,  tbererure,  is  more  easy  than  to  dislioguisb 
the  real  Dandy  from  the  impostor.    The  latter  aeyer  can 
maintain  the  same  consistency  of  character  which  is  inse- 
parable from  the  former.     For  instance,  if,  in  Old  Slaogbttr's 
Coffee-bouse,  I  discoirer  a   gaudy  coxcomb  eoiuplaceiitly 
devouring  a  tough  beef-steak,  and  extracting  the  liiiiiig  of  a 
pot  of  porter,  1  know  at  4»nce,  from  the  coarseness  and  toI- 
•garity  of  his  appetite,  that  he  has  no  real  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  Dandy.    In  this  country,  when  I  find  the  Teiy 
Arbitri   Eleganttarum,  the  Dilletanti  Society,  boMing  their 
meetingb  in  a  tavern  in  one  of  the  fiUliiest  closes  of  the  city, 
braving,  with  heroic  courage,  thp  risk  of  an  impure  baptism 
jrom  the  neighbouring  windows,  at  their  entrance  and  their 
exit,  and  drinking  the  memory  of  .Michael  Angelo,  or  Ra- 
phael, or  Phidias,  or  Milton,  in  libations  of  whiske^-puBcb, 
I  cannot  but  consider  that  the  coarseness  of  their  habits  and 
propensities  appears  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  deiioacy 
of  taste  in  other  matters  to  which,  they  make  pretension. 
But  that  I  may  not  carry  my  system  of  exclusion  too  far,  I 
am  inclined    to    divide    the    Dandies    into   two    classes — 
the  real,  and  the  imitative.^   The  former  being  those  who 
really  accord  with  the  definition  I  have  already  given,  and 
the   latter   merely   a   set  of  contemptible   spooneys^  wfao 
endeavour  to  attract  attention  by  copying  peculiarities  which 
they  really  do  not  possess*    I  have  already  fainted  that  the 
Dandies  of  the  North  are  chiefly  of  the  imitative  descrip^ 
tion. ,  They  want  that  boldness  of  character,  and  strength 
of  outline,  which  distinguish  their  more  accomplished  pro- 
totypes in  the  South.     They  have  none  of  that  redeeming 
elegance — that  visible  consciousness  of  superior    bon-ton — 
that  calm  and  non-chalant  as^rance  of  manoer^^tbat  com- 
placent look  of  contemptuous  self-approbation,  which  almost 
succeeds  in  disarming  ridicule,  by  shotting  thatx>n  such  a 
subject    ridicule  would  be  exerted  in  vain.     There  are  no 
Scottish  Peterehams,  no  Bruramells,  no  SkeflSngtons,  no  Cot- 
tons, no  Nugents,  no  Churcbills,  no  Cooks,  no  M'Kinnons, 
no  Websters,  no  Foxes,  and,  what  is  more,  no  Pottses.     One 
reason  for  tbi$  striking  inferiority  certainly  is,  that  this  me- 
tropolis is  only  the  casual  and  transient  resort  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country.     Very  few,   indeed,   of  the  nobility 
make  Edinburgh  their  permanent  residence ;  and  those  arc 
scarcely  sufficient  to  leaven  the  great  mass  of  society  in 
which    ihe^   are  mingled.     By .  far  the  greater  proportion, 
there  fore-*-indef"*  ^  •*"»*'  «•!•♦>>«  whole  of. the  vbun^  men 
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of  this  citj,  belonie  to  a  profeteioD. — ^Tbey  are  lawyers,  attor- 
nies,  merchants,  sokiter&,  sailors,  and  India  nabobs.  No\^, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear'  Potts,  how  utterly  ridiculous  it 
is,  in  most  of  these  men,  to  set  up  in  the  character  of  Dandies. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  Dandy  in  a  three-tailed  wig? 
or  a  Daody  making  out  a  mittimus,  and  writing  papers  for 
•the  princely  remuneration  of  three  pence  a  pagef  Of  a 
Dandy  who  has  been  accustomed  to  reef  top->sail«,  and  swal- 
low salt  junk  in  a  cockpit  f  Of  a  Dandy  who  selb  sugar, 
and  speculates  in  shag-tobacco  ?  Or  of  a  Dandy  who  baa 
all  his  life  been  drilling  black  men,  or  grovpag  indigc^  tbe 
burning  plains  of  Hindostan  f  It  is  such  people,  my  dear 
Potts,  whom  I  wish  you  to  come  bitber  to  eclipse.,  ft  is  over 
such  loving  and  obedient  subjects  (as  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
them)  that  I  desire  you  to  reign.  From  a  simple  centunavir 
I  would  raise  you  to  be  king.  They  have  tbe  capacity 
to  admire,  without  the  power  of  rivalling  yon ;  and,  as  In- 
gleby  is  acknowledged  the  Emperor  o7  all  Conjurors,  so 
wilt  Potts  be  instantaneously  bailed  as  tbe  Great  Mogul  «f 
all  the  Dandies  of  Scotland. 

Fashion  does  not  travel,  like  Fame,  on  the  wind ;  and  I 
bave  often  remarked,  with  wonder,  the  prodigious  leneth  of 
time  which  she  requires  to  perform  even  a  journey  of  foar 
hundred  miles.  The  London  newspapers  arrive  l;ere  in  tfaree 
days ;  but  the  London  fashions  are  generally  a  couple  of 
years  on  the  road.  For  instance,  white  great-coats,  wbicb 
were  utterly  exploded  thcee  seasons  ago  in  London,  are  not? 
in  full  bloom  in  Edinburgh,  and  are  reckoned  quite  the  go. 
The  hats,  coats,  and  inexpressibles,  wbicb  now  greet  my 
eyes,  are  all  equally  antique  in  point  of  fashion  ;  and  I  re- 
member, in  1817,  that  the  beaux  of  Cheapside  were  distio* 
guished  by  much  the  same  cut  and  colour  of  dress  as  that 
which  I  now  observe  from  my  windows  on  those  frequenting 
the  well-known  shop  of  that  accurate  reasoner  a  posteriori^ 
Christie  the  breeches-aiaker.  There  are,  it  is  true,  in  this 
city,  some  agents  or  emissaries  of  London  tailors,  who  re<- 
ceive  orders  to  procure  supplies  of  town-made  habiliments 
for  sucb  gentlemen  as  are  dissatisfied  with  the  taste  and  skill 
of  their  indigenous  Schneiders  :  but  either  these  houses  are 
not  of  the  first  water  in  their  profession,  or  they  presume 
considerably  on  the  ignorance  of  their  customerti';  for  I 
really  never  could  perceive  much  superiority  in  the  articles 
thus  imported,  over  the  native  productions  of  the  country. 
Bat  it  were  well  if  want  of  fashion  were  the  only  objection 
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that  eoatd  be  made  to  the  costume  of  the  Scottish  Dmdito. 
There  apparently  exwls,  among  some  of  them,  a  ti*tal  wast 
of  taste,  and  igaojraoce  ol  propriety  in  dress.  Folka  in  this 
country  may  be  seen,  vritiog  law-papers  in  leathcr-brecche* 
and  jockey-boots,  parading  Prinee*s  Street  in  shooting-jack- 
ets and  kng  gaiters,  and  riding  oi^  horseback  in  nankeen 
browsers  and  double-channell^d  pumps.  Now,  nobody  can 
appreciate  better  than  y«u  the  gross  errors  of  which   these 

.people  are  guilty ; — nobody  can  show  them  better  a  speci- 
men of  that  true  taste  in  dress,  which  confers  even  a  grace 
iiponafoppishness,  by  never  suSerhig  it  ta  deviate  froff»  the 
nicest  propriety.    Tliere  is  a  rale  of  fitness  which  you  most 

.  teach  these  Scottish  satellites  of  yours  never  to  profane.  Let 
them  knaw  that,  a  man  should  dress  differently  when  he  in- 
tends to  ride  a  fox-chace,  or  to  walk  the  streets  ; — that  he 
need  not  put  on  his  sporting  paraphernalia  when  he  means 
merely  to  hunt  for  precedents  in  the  Dictionary  of  Decisions  ; 
*^that  there  is  something  absurd  in  eating  ice  enveloped  in  an 
upper  Benjamin,  and  vulgar  in  gomg  ta  the  dress-boxes  of 
the  theatre  in  a  morning,  surtout  and  coloured  cravat.  In 
short,  you  wiH  have  much  to  teach,  and  they  much  to  learn  ; 
but  as  I  am  sure  this  will  be  a  mutual  pleasure  to  you  both, 
I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

At  routs  and  balls,  your  appearance  will  form  no  less  re- 
markable an  era  than  on  the  pavi  of  Prince's  Street.  In 
you  the  belles  of  Edinburgh  will  at  onc^  recognise  a  bein;; 
of  a  superior  order,  whose  slightest  attentions  cannot  but 
confer  honour  on  ail  to  whom  they  are  paid.  If  you  wanX 
an  heiress  in  a  snug  small  way,  there  are  abundance  of  little 
misses  who  will  jump  at  your  knowing  exterior  with  an  alac- 
rity most  pregnant  of  dismay  to  the  discarded  would-be  Dan- 
dies, on  whom  their  encouraging  smiles  are  at  present  la- 
vished only  because  there  is  no  opportunity  of  bestowini; 
them  mofe  wisely.  At  the  clubs,  you  will  be  hailed  and 
greeted  with  a  warmth  which,  in  spite  of  its  vulgarity,  must 
.be  in  some  measure  gratifying  to  your  vanity.  You  need 
only,  in  a. word,  utter  your  fiat ^  and  take  possession  of  the 
Dandy  sovereignty  of  the  North  by  a  single  coup-de-main. 
Come  down,  my  dear  Potts — and  yet  why  should  I  say  so  ! 
— for  I  fear,  were  you  once  established  in  the  sweets  of  Au- 
tocracy, there  would  be  little  chance  of  winning  from  you 
even  a  casual  visit  to  your  old  friends  in  the  South. 
I  am  much  to  blame  for  not  having  sooner  redeemed  my 
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promk^  of  writing  to  you ;  but  I  had  made  tn  earlier  and 
RKire  serious  promise  of  the  same  kind  to  our  cousin  David 
Williams,  and  my  torrespoadence  with  faim  has  been  a9 
much  as  I  conld  well  manage^  I  have  besides  been  olriiged^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  address  a  few  epistles  to  Lady  Johnes; 
and,  in  short,  I  propose  keeping  the  cream  of  my  observa^ 
ticMis  to  amuse  you  next  Christmas,  when  we  meet,  as  our 
use  is,  at  the  1ioB(>i table  mansion  of  your  uncle.  I  am  just 
about  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  the  present-^-so  that,  if  I  find 
time  to  write  again,  I  shall  probably  address  yon  from  OIas» 
£OW>  or  some  of  the  other  provincial  seats  of  Dandyism. 
Meantime,  believe  me,  my  dear  Potts, 
Most  sincerely  yonrs, 

P.  M- 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   THE    RBV.   DAVID    WILLIAMS. 

Vestebdav  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  I  have  spetft 
since  ray  present  travels  began}  and  although  I  had  almost 
tnade  up  my  mind  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  letters  of  a 
inerely  descriptive  character,  I  think  I  must  venture  upon 
giving  you  some  account  of  it. .  I^art  of  it,  however,  was 
spent  in  the  company  of  several  individuals  whom  I  had  for 
some  weeks  felt  a  considerable  curiosity  to  see  a  little  more 

of — whorp,  indeed,  my  friend  W had  long  ago  promised 

to  introduce  more  fully  to  my  acquaintance,  and  of  whom, 
moreover,  I  am  suie  yQu  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  me  say  a 
few  words.  But  I  shall  be  contented  with  giving  you  a  nara« 
live  of  the  whole  day's  proceedings  just  as  th^  passed. 

Mr.  W ;  and  I  wer6  invited  to  dine  with  a  Mr.  Gillies, 

to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  by  a  letter  from  my  old  and 

excellent  friend  Sir  E B ,  and  whoie  name  you  have 

often  seen  mentioned  in  Sir  E ^*s  writings.  His  resi- 
dence, at  the  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh had  hitherto  prevented  me  from  being  much  in  his  so- 
ciety ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  set  apart  one  day  for  visiting  him 

at  bis  villa,  and  W was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 

me.  The  villa  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  most  classical  scenery  in  all  Scotland,  so 
we  determined  to  start  early  in  the  day,  and  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  viewing  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  glen,   arranging 
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littcn  so  u  to  ftirire  at  Mr.  Gillies's  io  good  time  for  din* 
■er.  Knowing  that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  dear  and  Ytf 
timala  friend  of  Mr.  GiOtes^  I  asked  him  to  take  the  spsrt 
aaat  in  the  shandrydan,  and  promised  to  bring  him  saie 
'  koHM  is  the  evening  in  the  same  vehicle*  The  Shepherd 
■oasented.  Mr*  W  ■  ■  gave  us  a  oapital  brej^kfast  in  the 
Lawunarkel,  and  the  shandrydan  was  in  ftiil  oftreer  ftr 
Rofljn  Gastle  by  ten  o'cloek.  Horse  and  man,  the  whole 
parly  were  in  high  apirits ;  but  the  gayest  of  the  whole  was 
the  worthy  Shepherd,  who  made  his  appearance  on  tbb  oc- 
casion in  a  most  pictaresqne  fishing  jacket,  of  the  very 
lightest  mazarine  bhie,  with  huge  mother  of  pearl  buttons, — 
nankeen  breeches,  made  tight  to  bis  nervous  shapes, — ^and 
a  hioad«briramed  white  chip  hat,  with  a  fine  new  ribbon  to 
it,  and,  a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  front;  which  last  or* 
nament,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  fashion  among 
ell  the  country  people  of  Scotland. 

The  weather  was  very  fine,  but  such,  notwithstanding,  as 
to  give  to  the  scenery  through  which  our  path  lay,  a  grand, 
father  than  a  gay  appearance.  There  had  been  some  thun- 
der in  the  morning,  and  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust  on 
the  road,  and  refresh  the  verdure  of  the  trees ;  and  although 
the  sun  bad  shonjc  forth  in  splendour,  the  sky  still  retained, 
all  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  certain  sombre  and 
loivering  aspect,  the  relics  of  the  convulsions  which  the 
whole  atmosphere  had  undergone.  I  km»w  not  if  you  have 
Xemarked  it,  but  Gasper  Poussin,  Turner,  Calcott,  and 
Schetky^  and  almost  all  the  great  landscape  painters  seem 
to  have  done  so— that  this  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the 
heavens  under  which  both  foreground  and  distance  are  seen 
to  the  greatest  effect.  The  dark  inky  mantle  wrapped  ali 
round  the  circling  mountains  and  plains,  afforded  a  majes-* 
Uc-rclief  to  every  tree,  spire,  and  cottage  which  arose  hefore 
ns;  and  when  we  turned  round,  after  proceeding  a  mile  or 
two,  and  saw  the  glorious  radiant  outlines  of  Edinburgh, 
rock  and  tower,  painted  bright  upon  the  same  massy  canopy 
of  blue,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  solemn  exultation  in 
contemplating  the  harmonious  blending  together  of  so  many 
earthly  and  etherial  splendour^.  The  newly  shaken  air,  too, 
had  a  certain  elasticity  and  coolness  about  it,  which  sent  de- 
lightful life  into  our  bosoms  with  every  respiration.^  There 
was  no  rioting  of  spirits,  but  we  enjoyed  a  rich  quiet,  coo« 
templative,  and  reposing  kind  of  happiness. 

The  country  rather  ascends  than  descends,  all  the  way 
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from  Edinburgh  to  the  line  or  the  Eske,  where  a  single  turn 
shuts  from  the  traveller  the  whole  of  that  extensive  stretch  of 
scenery  nf  which  the  capital  forms  the  centre,  'and  hrings 
him  at  once  into  the  heart  of  this  narrow,  secluded  and  ro^ 
mantic  valley.  At  the  edge  of  the  ravine  we  found  Mn 
Gillies,  and  s^une  of  his  friends  whom  he  had  brought  with 
hira  from  his  house  to  join  us.    Among  others,  Mr.  Wilson, 

hiH  brother,  an  uncle  uf  theirs,  Mr.  S ,  a  fine  active  eU 

derly  gentleman,  in  whose  lineaments  and  manners  I  could 
easily  trace  all  the  fire  of  the  line,  and  an  old  friend  of  his^ 
Mr.  Mc.nan,  collector  of  4be  customs  at  Leith,  a  charming 
fellow.  In  company  with  these,  we  immediately  began  to 
walk  down  the  hill  toward  Roslyn,  directing  the  shandiydaa 
to  be  carried  round  to  Mr.  Gillies's  house  by  the  high-way, 
for  the.  scenes  we  were  about  to  explore  do  not  admit  of 
being  visited  except  by. pedestrians.  Before  we  came  to  the 
Castle,  we  turned  off  into  a  field  surrounded  by  a  close  em* 
bowering  grove  of  venerable  elms  and  chesnuts,  to  see  that 
beautiful  little  chapel  which  Mr.  Siott  has  so  often  intro- 
duced in  his  earlier  poems.  It  stands  quite  by  itself  desert- 
ed, hxkd  lonely ;  but  it  is  wbnderfully  entire,  and  really  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  architecture.  Within,  the  roof  and  walls 
are  -quite  covered  with  endless  decorations  of  sculpture, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  heads  and  groups,  not  indeed  *MLe- 
cuted  in  the  pure  and  elegant  taste  of  Melrose,  but  produc- 
tive, nevertheless,  of  a  very  rich  and  fanciful  kind  of  efiect. 
The  eastern  end,  toward  the  site  of  the  altar,  is  supported 
by  a  cluster  of  pillars  quite  irregular  in  their  shapes  and 
portion ;  some  or  them  wreathed  all  over,  from  base  to  ca- 
pital with  arabesque  ornaments,  others  quite  plain,  but  the 
whole  suffused  with  one  soft  harmonising  tinge  of  green  and 
mossy  dampness.  Uo4er  foot,  the  stones  on  which  you  tread 
are  covered  with  dim  traces  of  warlike  forms — mailed  chief: 
tains,  with  their  hands  closed  in  prayer,  and  dogs  and  lions 
couchaot  at  their  feet,  in  the  true  old  sepulchral  style  of  he- 
raldry. It  is  said  that  below  each  of  these  stodes  the  warrior 
whom  it  represents  lies  interred  in  panoply, — 

*<  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  baron^oM, 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapellsf 

while,  all  around,  the  lower  parts  of  the  wall  are  covered 
with  more  modern  monuments  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
high  lineage — the  cross  ingrailed  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  galleys 
of  Orkney,  being  every  where  discernible  among^  their  rich 
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And  varied' quarterings.  From  behind  the  altar,  yoa  step 
trpon  the  firm  stone  roof  of  the  sacrist  j,  which  projects  froo) 
below,  and  \i  tvas  from  thence  that  1  enjoyed  the  fiq^t  fuil 
?ie\v  of  the  ivhole  glen  of  Ko&lyn. 

Tberrver  winds  far  below  over  a  bed  of  rock;  aod  sucb  is 
the  nature  of  its  coorse  and  its  banks,  that  jou  never  see 
more  than  a  few  broken  and  far-off  glimpses  of  its  dear 
waters  at  the  same  time.     On  the  side  on  which  we  stood,  the 
banks  consist  {of  green  and  woodj  knoUs,  whose  inextricaUe 
richness  and  pomp  of  verdure  is  carried  down,  deepeaing  as 
it  descends,  quite  to  the  channel  of  the  stream/   Opposite, 
there  shoots  up  a  majestic  screen  of  hoary  rocks,    Jedge 
rising  sqaare  and  massy  upon  ledge,  from  the  river  to  the 
boriaon — but  aR  and  every  where  diversified  with  fantastic 
knots  of  copsewood,  projecting  and  dinging  from   tbe  mi- 
nutest crannies  of  the  cliSk     Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down 
the  course  of  the  stream,  this  raagnifieent  contrast  of  groves 
and  rocks  is  continued — mingling,  however^    as  tbej  recede 
from  the  eye,  into  one  dim  magnificent  amphitheatre,  over 
.which  the  same  presiding  spirit  of  soothing' lonetioess  seems 
to  hover  like  a  garment.    The  Castle  itself  is  entirely  nitned, 
but  its  ye\lov9  moulderhig  walls  form  a  fine  relief  to  the  eye, 
intbf  midst  of  thedai4c  foliage  of  pines  and  oaks  which  every 
trfaere  surround   it.    Wa  passed  over  its  airy   bfi<^e,  and 
through  its  desolate  portal,  and  descending  on  tbe  other  side, 
soon  found   ourselves  treading  upon  tbe  mossy  turf  around 
the  roots  of  the  cliflT  on  which  it  stands,  and  within   a  few 
yards  of  tbe  river.-    From  thence  we  pursued  our  walk  in 
pairs— sometimes  springing  from  stone  to  stone,  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream — sometimes  forcing  ourselves  through  tbe 
thickets,  which  drop  into  its  margin — but.  ever  and  anon  re- 
posing ourselves  on  some  open  slope>  and  gazing  with  new 
delight  from  every  new  point  of  view,  on  the  eternal,  ever 
Varying  grandeur  of  the  rocks,  woods,  and  sky. 

My  close  companion  all  along  was  the  excellent  Sbepberd; 
and  I  could  not  have  had  a  better  guide  in  all  (he  mazes  of 
this  Temple,  for  often,  j^ry  often  had  be  f  )iiowed  bis  fancier 
over  every  part  of  it — 

**  «which  well  he  knew ;  for  it  had  been  his  lot   - 

To  be  a  waoderitig  strlpiiH^-x^nd  there  raves 

No  torrent  in  those  ^tens,  whose  icy  /food 
Hath  nut  been  sprinkled  round  his  boybh  bloml. 


"  ^|lfl  ^^  ^^^^  region  shelter  is  there  none 
tSffoverhanging  r(»ck  or  henoJt  Irer, 
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.  Wbereiii  be  l^ath  not  oft  essayed  to  shun    > 
The  fierce  and  fervid  day-star's  tyranny."" 

^he  wboie  parly,   however,   were  coogregated  where  the 
river,  washes  the  base  of  the  caverned  rocks  of  Hawthorn* 
den — the  most  beautiful  in  itself,  and  in  regard  to  recoUec- 
•f  ions,  (be  most  classical  point  of  the  whole  scenery  of  th« 
Sake*     The  glen  is  very  narrow  here — even  more  so  than 
at  Roslyn,  and  Ihe  rocks  on  the  right  rise  to  a  sUll  more  mag* 
nificeot  elevation.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  abruptness  of  their 
sheer  ascent,  that  it  is  wilh  some  difficulty  the  eye  can  de* 
tect,  from  the  brink  of  the  stream,  the  picturesque  outlines 
of  the  boose  of  Hawthomden,  situated  on  the  summit^  of  the 
highest  crag.     The  old  casfle  in  which  Drummood  received 
Ben  Jonson,  has   long  since  given  way ;  but  the  more  mo- 
dern mansion   is  built  within  the  dilapidated  circuit  of  the 
ancient  fortress — and  the  land  is  still  possessed,  and  the  hall 
occupied   bj   the  lineal  descendants  of  the  poet.     I  know 
not  that  there  is  any  spot  in  Britain  made  classical  by  the 
footsteps  of  such  a  person  as  Drummond,  ooe^s  notions 
respecting  which  are  thus  cherished  and  freshened  by  find- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  his  own    posterhy,   bearing  his  own 
name.     We  clombe  the  steep  banks  by  some  narrow  paths 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  entered  at  various  points  that  labyrinth 
of  winding  caves,   by   which   the  interior  of  the  rock  ia 
throughout  perforated,  and  from  which  part  of  the  name  of 
the  place  has,  no  doubt,  been  derived.     Nofhing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  echoing  loneliness  of  these  retreats — 
retreats  which  ofton  afforded  shelter  io  the  soSering  patriots 
of  Scotland,  long  after  they  had  been  sanctified  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  poet  and   his  friend.     Mr.  Gillies  carried  me 
into  the  house,   chiefly  to  show  fue   the  original  portrait  of 
prummond,   which  is  preserved  there;  and,  in  truth,  I  arfi 
obliged  to  him  for  faavmg  done  so.     The  picture  represent^ 
Aim  at  about  the  age  of  forty — the  best  of  all  ages,  perhaps, 
for  taking  a  man's  portrait,  if  only  one   is  to  be  iaken  of 
liim — when  the  substance  of  the  face  is  in  all  it9  firmness 
and  vigour,  and  the  fire  of  youth  has  been  tempered,  but 
not  obscured,   by  the  gravity  of  mai^od.     Drummond's 
features  are  singularly  fine  and  expressive— ^nd  the  picture  , 
is  an  admirable  t)ne,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  so  that  we 
floe  them  exactly  as  they  were  the  day  they  were  painted. 

*  Stanihurst. 
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Hi*  forehead  ii  clear,  open,  and  compact,  with  the  short 
black  hair  combed  back  in  dark  glossy  ringlets,  in  the  trae 

Italian  atyle as  we  see  it  In  the  pictures  of  Venetian  nobles, 

by  Titian.  The  nose  is  high  and  aquiline,  and  the  lipa  rich 
and  full,  like  those  in  the  statues  of  Antinous.  His  eyea  are 
black  as  jet,  (and  so  are  his  eye-brows,)  but  the  dazzle  of  their 
brilliancy  is  softened  by  a  melancholy  wateriness,  which  gives 
to  the  whole  visage  an  inexpressible  air  of  pensive  delicacy 
and  sentiment.  On  the  whole,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
lyrical  countenance — or  one  which  presents  a  more  striking 
contrast  to  the  dry,  intellectual,  sarcastic  harshness  of  the 
lineaments  of  Ben  Jonson — a  portrait  of  whom  also  hangs 
in  the  same  room. 

"  Naturo  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  wera  marked 
By  circumstance  with  intermiitnre  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  firm,  a  weather-beaten  oak, 

One  might  be  likened 

The  other,  like  a  stately  sycamore, 

That  spreads  in  gentler  pomp  its  honied  shade.'* 

tt  is  wonderful,  however,  when  one  looks  back  into  his- 
tory, how  many  instances  of  the  most  sincere,  fervent,  and 
brotherly  friendships,  we  see  subsisting  between  men  of  ap* 
parently  the  most  opposite  characters  and  conformations. 
It  would  not  do  if  the  intellectual  consorted  only  with  the  in- 
tellectual-'—the  sentimental  with  the  sentimental.  The  same 
wise  regulation  which  binds  the  weakness  of  woman  to  the 
strength  of  man,  unites,  not  unfreqiiently,  the  more  gentle 
and  amiable  class  of  men  in  intimate  and  relying  friendship 
with  others  of  austerer  and  harsher  disposition;  and  the 
effects  of  such  union  have  been  most  blessed,  not  only  to 
the  men  themselves,  but  to  their  species.  Such  was  the 
tender  friendship  that  subsisted  between  the  proud,  bot,  im- 
perious Martin  Luther,  and  the  mild,  holy  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon.  Such  was  the  humanizing  affection  which  connected 
Cbillingwortb  with  Hales ;  and  such,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
love  which  sweetened  the  flow  of  wit  on  the  one  band,  and 
elevated  the  tone  of  feeling  on  the  other, 
# 

^  When  Jonson  sate  in  Drummond's  social  shade/* 

Old  Ben,  however,  is  not  the  onlv  English  poet  who  has 
visited  a  Scottish  poet  in  the  glen  of  the  £ske.  It  was  while 
wandering  among  these  very  scenes  that  Mr.  ^Wordsworth 
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composed  bi«  -fine  Sonnet^'to  Mr.  Gillies,  a  sonnet  which,  I 
tbink,  Mr.  Giliies  should  attend  to  more  seriously  than  he 
has  yet  done.  The  testimony  of  Wordsworth  is  a  thing 
on  which  he  should  place  far  more  reliance  than  on  the 
wavering  and  desponding  fancies  of  his  own  too-sensitive 
end  morbid  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  bis  company 
for  such  a, length  of  time  as  I  was,  on  this  delightful  day, 
end  in  the  roidst  of  such  scenes,  without  being  satisfied  that 
be  possesses  many  of  the  finest  elements  of  poetical  feeling. 
Tbe  labour  of  condensing  and  correcting  our  thoughts  and 
expressions,  which,  I  suppose,  is  what  Mr.  Gillies>  poetry 
chiefly  wants,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  labour;  but  it  is  one, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Giliies  should  submit  to  it. 

We  did  not  arrive « at  Mr.  Gillies's  villa  till  about  five 
o'clock,  for  in  walking,  loitering,  and  bathing,  ^  we  bad 
consumed  the  whole  morning — so  that  we  were  well  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  our  dinner—  but,  indeed,  the  dinner 
might  have  been  enough  to  tempt  appetites  more  indifferently 
quickened.  What  a  luxury  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of 
good  wine  is  after  a  lone  walk !  It  always  struck  me  as  being 
a  very  silly  thing  in  Mahomet,  to  represent  his  Paradise  as 
being  one  unvaried  scene  of  green  silk  sofas  and  sparkling 
goblets.  The  Northern  mythologists,  who  imagined  the  Va& 
halla,  have  shown  far  more  knowledge  of  nature  and  truth, 
when  they  make  the  heroes  of  Odin  to  spend  all  their  morn- 
ings in  blood  arfU  dust,  cutting,  and  slashing,  and  career- 
ing at  each  other  as  they  had  been  used  to  do,  till,  at  tbe  set- 
ting of  son,  all  their  wounds  are  closed  at  once  by  magical 
power,  they  are  bathed,  and  dressed  in  soft  raiment,  and  all 

*  The  SoDDet  is  as  feUows  : 

From  the  d^k  chambers  of  dejection  freed, 
*  Spuroine  tbe  unprofitable  yoke  of  care, 

Rise,  Guiles,  rise :  the  gales  of  youth  shall  bear 

Thy  genius  forwaid  like  a  winged  steed. 

Though  bold  Belleropbon  (sti  ^ve  decreed 

In  wrath]  fell  headlong  from  tbe  fields  of  air, 
^  Yet  a  high  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare, 

If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed* 

And  reason  govern  ttiat  audacious  fligtit 

VThich  heavenward  they  direct    Then  droop  not  tboii, 

Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 

In  the  low  uell  *inid  Roslin's  fadmg  grove : 

A  cheerful  life  is  what  tbe  Muses  love, 

A  soaring  spinels  theff  prime  delight^ 
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sit  down  together  to  enjoy  thomselve^  over  a  friiBiidly  boafd 
—as  we  didnovr.  This  is  tlie,  true  way  in  which  life  should 
he  made  to  pass  sweetly  in  this  fine  tioie  of  the  year. 

At  diooer  we  found  a  large  addition  to  our  party-ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  residing  for  the  time  under  the  roof  of 
Mr.  Gillie,  others  who  bad  come  out  from  Edinburrb  the 
same  morning  like  ourselves.  There  was  ao  want  of  wit— 
bow  much  of  it  might  be  owing  to  our  host's  excellent  cham- 
pagne, I  shall  not  pretend  to  guess.  So  far,  indeed,  it  ap* 
peared  to  me  Mr.  Gillie  bad  followed  bis  friend,  tbe  great 
Laker's  advice — for  nobody  overlived  a  more  **  cheerful  life" 
than  he  seemed  to  do,  while  tbe  tall  black  bottles  chased  each 
other  with  persevering  unrelenting  speed  around  bis  table. 
Thi(  effect  of  tbe  cbampaene  on  tbe  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ia 
particular,  was  quite  delightful:  Accustomed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  tbe  ruder  stimulus  of  whisky-toddy,  this  ethereal  io- 
spiratioo  seemed  to  shoot  life  with  subtler  energy  through  a 
thousand  less  explored  meanderings  of  his  body  and  his 
brain.  Among  other  good  things  he  contributed  to  oor 
amusement,  music  was  one*  Before  the  ladies  left  the  dining' 
room,  he  insisted  upon  having  a  violin  put  into  big  bands,  and 
really  produced  a  measure  of  sweet  sounds,  4]uite  beyoml 
what  I  should  have  expected  from  the  workmaaship  of  sucli 
horny  fingers*  It  seeais,  however,  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  minister  in  this  way  at  the  fairs  and  penny-weddiogs 
in  Ettrick,  and  we  on  the  present  occasion  were  well  content 
to  be  ao  more,  fastidions  than  tbe  Shepherd's  old  rustic  ad- 
mirers. He  appears  to  be  in  very  great  favour  among  the 
ladiea-^and  I  thought  some  of  the  younger  and  more  oonrlly 
poets  In  the  company  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  em^ying 
him  a  little  of  his  copious  complement  of  smiles--and  ireil 
they  might. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  however,  on  sober 
matters  of  literature  and  criticism,  intermingled  with  our 
mirth  and  the  joyons  notes  of  the  Shepherd's  fiddle.  Amo0$ 
other  topics,  the  attacks  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  Ibe 
Edinburgh  Magasioe,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  i^ 
you,  were  tabled,  and  a  good  many  remarks  were  made  oa 
them  by  various  persons  in  tbe  company,  among  others,  youf 
humble  servant.  I  was  particularly  free  in  my  observatinos» 
being  aware  that  a  number  of  the  young  persons  preseot 
wrote  occasionally  in  the  new  Journal,  andf  anxious,  fro» 
friendly  motives,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  little  sdvice 
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from  an  anprejudiGed  and  iffiparliai  stranger*  I  gave  praiw 
f o  Bome  particular  productions,  and  ceoaore  to  others,  in  tb« 
hopes  of  detecting  the  aulhors,  in  case  they  should  lie  pre* 
Bent,  from  the  trariation  of  their  faces  ;  but,  of  a  atirety,  either 
the  public  teports  are  quite  erroneous,  or  these  young  ge»> 
tlemen  nre  masters  of  moreyjx^e  than  I  ever  OKt  with  before 
in7>«rsoBs  of  double  their  years- 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  Mr.  Lockhart^  who,  as  weH  as  Mr. 
Wilson)  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  supporters 
of  this  Magazine,  and  so  of  judging  for  myself  concerning 
ftn  individual  who  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  bow  many 
enemies -he  raised  up  among  those  who  were  not  personally 
iicqiiaioted  with  him.  Owing  to  the  satirical  vein  of  somo 
of  the  writings  ascribed  to  his  pen,  most  persons  whom  I  have 
iienrd  speak  of  him,  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  tlie  bias  of  bis  character  inclined  toward  an  un« 
relenting  subversion  of  the  pretentions  of  others.  But  I  soon 
perceived  that  here  was  another  instance  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  crowd  to  form  any  rational  opinion  about  persons  of 
whom  they  see  only  partial  glimpses,  and  bear  only  distorted 
representations.  I  was  not  long  in  his  company  ere  I  was 
convinced  that  those  elements  which  form  the  basis  of  bis  mind 
could  never  find  their  satisfacttdn  in  mere  satire,  and  that  if 
the  exercise  of  penetration  bad  afforded  no  higher  pleasure, 
nor  led  to  any  more  desirable  re.8olt  than  that  of  detecting 
error,  or  exposing  absurdity,  there  is  no  person  who  would 
sooner  have  felt  an  inclination  to  abandon  it  in  despondency 
and  disgust.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  and  ever-wakeful 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  is  certainly  a  prominent  feaCore 
in  his  composition,,  and  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  enables  him 
to  enjoy  it  keenly,  and  invent  it  with  success.  I  have  seen, 
however,  very  few  persons  whose  minds  are  so  much  alive 
and  awake  throughout  every  corner,  and  who  are  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  trying  and  judging  every  thing  by  the  united 
tact  or  so  many  qualities  and  feelings  all  at  once.  But  one 
meets  with  abundance  of  individuals  every  day,  who  show 
in  conversation  a  greater  facility  of  expression,  and  a  mor6 
constant  activity  of  speculative  acuteness.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Lockhart  very  much  engrossed  with  the  desire  of  finding  btn- 
gnage  to  convey  any  relation  of  ideas  that  had  occurred  to 
him,  or  so  enthusiasiically  engaged  in  tracing  its  conse- 
i|nences,  as  to  forget  every  thing  else.     In  regard  to  facility 
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of  expressibo,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  stody  of  langnages, 
which  19  a  favourite  one  with  him — (indeed  I  am  told  he  un- 
derstands a  good  deal  of  almost  all  the  modern  languages, 
and  is  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  ones) — I  know  not  whether 
this  studj  has  any  tendency  to  increase  such  facility,  although 
thtre  is  Qo  question  it  must  hefp  to  improve  the  mind  in 
many  important  particulars,  by  varying  our  modes  of  per- 
ception. 

His  features  are  regular,  and  quite  definite  in  their  out- 
lines; his  forehead  is  well  advanced,  and  largest,  I  think, 
in  the  region  of  observation  and  perception  ;  but  the  general 
expression  is  rather  pensive  than  otherwise.  Although  an 
Oxonian,  and  early  imbued  with  an  admiration  for  the  works 
of  the  Stagyrite,  he  seems  rather  to  incline,  in  philosophy, 
to  the  high-  Platonic  side  of  the  question,  and  to  lay  a  great 
deal  of  stress  on  the  investigation  anri  cultivation  of  the  im- 
personal sentiments  of  the  human  mind — ideas  which  his  ac- 
quaintance with  German  literature  and  philosophy  has  pro- 
bably much  Contributed  to  strengthen.  Under  the  influence 
of  that  mode  of  thinking,  a  turn  for  pleasantry  rather  in- 
clines to  exercise  itself  in  a  light  and  good-humoured  play 
of  fancy,  upon  the  incongruities  and  ateurd  relations  which 
are  so  continually  presenting  themselves  in  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  world,  than  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness  in 
exulting  over  them,  or  to  nourish  9^  sour  and  atrabilious 
spirit  in  regarding  them  with  a  cherished  aud  pampered  feel- 
ing of  delighted  disapprobation,  like  that  of  Smtt  But  Mr. 
Lockbart  is  a  very  young  person,  and  I  would  hope  may  soon 
find  that  there  are  much  l>etter  things  in  literature  than  satire, 

let  it  be  as  good  humoured  as  you  will.     Indeed,  W tells 

me  he  already  professes  himself  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  has 
begun  to  write,  of  late,  in  a  quite  opposite  key.  ' 

It  was  here,  too,  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
another  young  gentleman,  whose  writings  in  the  same  Mag- 
azine had,  in  a  particular  manner,  interested  and  delighted 
me  :  and  which,  indeed,  cou id  not  possibly  excite  any  feel- 
ings but  those  of  the  purest  delight,  in  the  mind  of  any  per- 
son capable  of  understanding  them.  This  is  a  Mr.  W. 
H ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  company  seemed  to  ad- 
dress him  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Monster  de  Peudemots, 
which  nom  de  guerre  was  prefixed  by  him  two  or  three  years 
.  ago  to  an  exquisite  little  separate  publication  of  Tales  and 
l^says,  or,  as  he  called  them,  "  Fragments  and  Fictions.'* 
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I  hftve  already  sent  off  this  little  book  to  Lady  Jobnef^  and  I 
beg  you  to  get  it  from  ber  and  read  it  i^itb  all  speed.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  bijou  our  time  and  country  bas  pro- 
duced.—It  appears  to  me  to  bear  to  tbe  prose  of  oar  day 
pretty  mucb  the  same  relation  the  poetry  of  Rogers  does  to 
our  popular  poetry.  It  displays  a  profound  elegance  of 
thought  and  language-~a  pure,  playful,  inoffensive  wit— «nd 
a  most  thriiiing  and  poetic  tenderness  of  feeling,  such  as  have 
very  rarely  been  united  in  any  work  of  any  country,  and  such 
as  I  run  no  risk  in  saying  were  never  before  displayed  in  union 
in  tbe  work  of  a  man  not  so  much  above  twenty  years  of  age. 

Since  his  little  book  was  published,  however,  M.de  Pen* 
demots  (to  judge  from  the  writings,  which  the  inimitable 
purity  of  style  shows  very  plainly  to  be  his,)  bas  not  a  littla 
enlarged  bis  views  in  regard  to  men,  and  manners,  and  phi- 
losophy— and,  1  doubt  not,  be  will  soon  show  this  enlarge- 
ment in  some  very  splendid  way.  By  what  process  of  cir* 
cum«itances  such  a  mmd  as  his  is,  should  have  been  formed 
and  nurtured  into  its  present  condition,  in  Ibe  midst  of  tbe 
superficial  talkers  and  debaters  ot  Edinburgh,  I  am  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  very 
noble  armour  of  innate  strength,  which  bas  enabled  him  to 
resist  so  much  of  precept  and  example — and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  passing  around  bini«  to  train  himself,  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  in  so  sure  a  reliance  upon  the  finer  examples  and 
higher  precepts  of  the  old  times  of  England.  It  is  ea^  to 
see  much  of  bis  inward  strength  beaming  through  the  mo* 
desty  of  his  physiognomy — and  in  bis  organisation  upwards, 
it  is  still  more  easy  to  detect  tbe  marbi  of  a  commanding 
intellect.  He  bas  >u  high  pale  forehead,  the  pure  intellectuu 
copformation  of  which  is  sufficient  to  render  it  perfectly 
beautiful.  So  much  for  one  whose  name  will  not  long  be 
an  obscure  one.  * 

I  was  introduced  also  to  a  third  of  these  youthful  coadju- 
tors, in  the  person  of  a  Captain  H ,  a  very  fioe-looking 

Young  officer,  whom  the  peace  has  left  at  liberty  to  amuse 
himself  in  a  more  pleasant  way  than  he  was  accustomed  to, 
so  long  as  Lord  Wellington  kept  the  field.  He  has  a  noble 
Spaniard-looking^  bead,  and  a  tall,  graceful  person,  which 
he  swings  about  in  a  style  of  knowingness  that  might  pass 
muster  even  in  the  eye  of  Old  Potts.  The  expression  of 
his  features  is  so  very  sombre,  that  I  should  never  have 
guessed  him  to  be.  a  playful  writer,  (indeed,  how  should  I 
Save  guessed  such  a  person  to  be  a  writer  at  all  f)  Yet  such 
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18  the  case — fur,  unless  I  am  totally  inisiurorined,  he  is  the 
author  of  a  thousand  beautiful  jeus  d'esprit,  both  in  prose  and 
rene,  which  1  shall  point  out  to  you  wore  particulat ly  when 
weniaet. 

In  the  cooversation  of  this  large  party,  and  over  the  priipe 
Chateau  Margout  of  Mr.  Gilliesy  the  time  past  most  agree* 
ably  ttii  ten  oVlock,  at  which  hour  we  transferred  ourwbes 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  began  dancing  reels  in  a  most  cla- 
morous and  joyous  manner,  to  the  music,  sometimes  of  the 
Shepherd's  fiddle — sometimes  of  the  harpsichord.  On  these 
latter  occasions,  the  Shepherd  himself  mingled  in- the  maze 
with  the  best  of  us,  and,  indeed,  displayed  no  iosignificant 
remains  of  that  Kght*heeled  vigour,  which  enabled  him  in 
his  youth  (ere  yet  he  had  found  nobler  means  of  distinction,) 
to  bear  the  bell  on  all  occasions  from  the  runners  and  leap-* 
.  ers  of  Ettrick-dale.  The  ^reat  beauty  of  this  man's  de- 
portment, te  my  mind,  lies  m  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  retains,  in  many  respects,  the  external  manners 
and  appearance  of  his  original  station — blending  aH,  how- 
ever, with  a  softness  and  manly  eourtesy,  derivea,  peihsps, 
in  the  main,  rather  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  bis  miod 
and  temperament,  than  from  the  influence  of  any  thing  be 
has  learned  by  mixing  more  largely  in  the  world*  He  is 
truly  a  roost  interesting  person — his  conversation  is  quite 
picturesque  and  characteristic,  both  in  its  subjects  and  its 
expression — his  good  humour  is  unalterable,  ana  his  discern- 
ment most  acute-^and  he  bears  himself  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  modesty  and  confidence,  such  as  well  becomes  a  roan  of 
genius,  who  has  been  bom  and  bred  in  poverty,  and  who  is 
still  far  from  being  rich,  but  who  has  forfeited,  at  no  moment 
of  his  career,  his  claim  to  the  noble  consciousness  of  perfect 
independence. 

^  A  merry  Bupper,  followed  by  a  variety  of  songs  aad  sto- 
ries, detained  us  at  Lasswade  till  a  late,  or  rather  till  an  eariy 
tour;  but  the  moon  had  arisen  in  all  her  brightness,  and  our 
'  drive  to  Edinburgh  was  a  cooling  and  calm  termination  to  all 
the  hilarities  of  the  evening. 

This  momipg  I  spent  almost  entirely  in  driving  from  one 
house  to  another,  bidding  adieu,  for  a  few  monthsi  to  such 
of  my  Edinburgh  friends  as  are  still  in  town.  This  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  sad  duty,  but  for  the  prospect  of  meet* 
ing  tbem^  all  again  after  my  return  from  the  ulterior  part  of 
my  pilgrimage.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is  a  real  sor- 
row for  me  to  part,  even  with  that  consolation  in  view,  for  so 
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loDz  a  time  from  roy  excdient  old  friend,  Mr.  W .    Hia 

kindness  has  really  been  such  as  I  can  never  repay — not 
even  in  gratitude.  Ever  since  I  came,  he  seems  to  have 
made  me,  my  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  gratification! 
the  sole  subject  of  bis  concern.  1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
induce  him  to  give  me,  so  far,  my  revenge,  next  summer,  in 
Cardigan — but,Kalas !  what  can  I  show  him  there  like  much  of 
what  be  has  shown  me  in  Edinburgh  f 

My  time,  however,  presse?,  and  I  cannot  possibly  delay 
setting  off  for  Glasgow  any  longer.  I  propose  spending  ik 
week  in  and  about  that  city,  to  several  or  (be  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  or  which  I  have  received  letters  of  intro- 
duction, through  tbe  kindness  of  my  indefatigable  friend. 
To-day  W— —  dines  with  me,  once  more  solus  cum  solo, 
at  my  hotel—and  with  to-morrow's  dawn  I  must  gird  myself 
for  my  journey.  I  shall  write  to  you  shortly  after  my  arri- 
val ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  in  case  you  should  write  to  me, 
address  your  letters  to  the  BuckVHead  Hotel,  Glasgow. 

Ever  yours, 

P.M. 

P.  S.  Don't  forget  to  borrow  M.  de  Peudemot's  book 
from  my  aunt  If  you  don't  get  the  "One  Night  in  Rome" 
by  heart,  I  shall  lose  all  faith  in  your  taste. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

BuckVHead,  Glasgow. 
I  HAD  a  melancholy  ride  from  Edinburgh — as  every  man  of 
any  sense  or  feeling  must  have  who  quits  that  beautiful  and 
hospitable  city,  after  a  residence  half  so  long  as  mine..  When 
I  bad  swallowed  my  solitary  cj|p  of  coffee  and  bit  of  toast, 
and,  wrapping  myself  in  my  great-coat,  proceeded  to  the 
door  of  Omao's-^and  saw  there  the  patient  Scrub,  the  lazy 
John,  and  the  sober  shandr}'dan,  ail  prepared  for  the  journey, 
— I  •could  not  but  feel  a  cbilness  creep  over  me  at  the  now 
visible  and  tangible  approach  of  my  departure.  I  mounted, 
however,  and  seised  the  reins,  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  oay- 
aelf,  and  soon  found  myself  beyond  sight  of  the  obsequious 
bowings  of  Mr.  Oman  and  his  lackeys — driving  at  a  smart 
resolute  pace  along  the  glorious  line  of   PtinceVStreet^ 
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i?bich  I  bad  so  often  traversed  on  diflerent  errands,  and  in 
such  different  glee.  There  was  a  thick  close  mist,  so  that  I 
scarcely  saw  more  than  a  glimpse  or  two  of  some  fragments 
of  the  Castle  as  I  past— the  cburch-domes  and  towers  floated 
here  and  there  like  unsupported  things  in  the  heavens ; — and 
lEIdinburgh,  upon  the  whole,  seemed  to  melt  from  before  mjr  re- 
treating' gaze,  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  It  was 
not  till  I  had  got  fairly  out  of  the  town,  that  the  sun  shone 
forth  in  his  full  splendour,  gilding  with  his  Judas  beams  the 
dead  white  masses  of  vapour  that  covered  the  ground  before 
me — and,  by  degrees,  affording  me  wider  and  richer  glances 
of  the  whole  of  that  variously  magnificent  champaign* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  tract  of  countr}',  stretching 
for  several  miles  westward  from  Edinburgh — ^its  bosom  rich- 
ly cultivated  and  wooded,  and  its  margin  on  either  hand  skirt- 
ed by  very  picturesque,  if  not  very  majestic,  ranges  of  moan- 
tains.  After  passing  over  these  beautiful  mile»,  however,  the 
general  cbaracten  of  the  road  to  QIasgow  is  extremely  mono- 
tonous and  uninteresting — there  being  neither  any  level  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  impression  of  extent,  or  height  sufficient  to 
dignify  the  scene — ^but  one  unbroken  series  of  bare  bleak 
table-land,  almost  alike  desolate-looking  where  cultivation 
bas  been  commenced,  as  where  the  repose  of  th^  aboriginal 
beather  has  been  left  undisturbed.  About  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  long  stage,  which  brings  you  within  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  of  Glasgow,  the  country  does  indeed  rise  high 
enough— but  I  never  saw  any  high  country  so  very  dull. 
The  Kirk  of  Shotts,  from  which  the  most  dreary  ridge  takes 
its  name,  is  situated  certainly  in  one  of  the  last  of  all  places 
that  a  member  of  the  old  Melrose  and  Dry  burgh  school  would 
have  thought  of  for  an  ecclesiastical  building.  Yet  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  such  a  building  in  such  a  place — and  the  little 
dove-cote  belfry  rises  with  peculiar  expressiveness  amidst 
a  land  of  so  little^^romise.  When  we  bad  passed  the  Kirk 
of  Shotts,  we  gradSwy  desotnded,  and  saw  from  the  warmer 
slopes  upon  which  we  travelled,  occasional  peeps  of  the  rich 
▼alley  of  the  Clyde,  smiling  serenely  with  aN  its  pompof  woods 
and  waters  to  the  left.  The  road,  however,  soon  became 
quite  flat  again,  and  excepting  one  or  two  little  glens  close 
by  the  way-side,  I  observed  nothing  particularly  interesting 
till  we  came  within  sight  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  (even  after  Edinburgh)  a  very  fine  one.  It 
has  no  pretensions  to  any  such  general  majesty  of  situation 
as  the  metropolis — it  has  nothing  that  can  sustain  any  com- 
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parison  with  the  Bock  and  the  CastIe~to  wf  nothing  of  the 
hills  and  the  sea — ^yet  it  is  a  grand  and  impressiTe  cilj, 
whether  we  look  at  iu  situation  or  at  its  buildings.  The 
Cathedral,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  oldest 
part  of  the  town  stands,  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  command* 
log  eminence,  from  which  there  is  a  continued  descent  of 
more  than  a  mile  southward^  to  the  river — all  the  interrening* 
space  having  been  long  since  covered  with  streets,  and 
squares,  and  market-places,  by  the  sons  of  traflBck.  The 
Old  Church  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  also  of  the  town — 
which  now  seems  to  be  running,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fine 
people  in  London,  entirely  to  the  west.  The  mab  atreet, 
through  which  I  made  my  entrance,  the  Trongate,  is  a  pro- 
digiously fine  thing— one  tff  the  very  Qnest  things,  I  venture 
to  say,  in  all  Earope---Gon8isting,  for  the  most  part»  of  huge 
Mack  structures,  rising  on  either  side  many  stories  into  the 
air,  but  diversified,  all  along,  with  very  picturesque  breaks 
and  lights-^pillars,  turrets,  spires,  every  thing,  in  a  word, 
that  can  give  the  grandeur  of  variety  to  a  long  street  cutting 
the  centre  of  a  great  city.  From  this,  various  minor  streets, 
old  and  new,  sombre  and  gay,  penetrate  into  the  extremities 
of  the  peopled  place.  There  is  a  vast  hum,  and  bustle,  and 
jostling,  all  atong — ^things  of  which  one  meets  with  very  little 
in  Edinburgh ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  air  of  activity  is  only 
second  to  that  of  Gheapside.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  got 
into  a  very  different  sort  of  place  from  that  I  had  left; 
but  both  1  and  my  horse  were  somewhat  wearied  with  the 
journey,  and  the  horns  of  a  genuine  Buck,,  proudly  projected 
over  the  gateway  of  the  hotel  to  which  I  had  been  dvected, 
were  to  me  the  most  interesting  teatures  in  the  whole  Tron- 
gate of  Glasgow.  I  am  now  established  in  a  very  snug  suite 
of  apartments,  from  which  I  command,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
view  of  the  whole  of  this  great  street,  and  from  which,  Ood 
willing,  I  shall  go  forth  to-morrow,  refreshed  and  reinvigora- 
ted  by.  a  good  supper  and  a  good  sleep,  to  examine  and  criti> 
eise  Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants. 


I  told  you  that  I  had  received,  before  leaving  Edinburgh, 
various  letters  of  introductbn  to  gentlemen  of  this  place : 
and  I  was  preparing  to  set  about  delivering  some  of  them 
this  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast^  when  one  of  the 
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persons  I  proposed  waiting  upon  snticipafed  my  intention^ 
and  called  at  the  Buck's  Head,  with  ready  and  cordial  offers 
of  all  manner  of  civility  and  attentioji;    Tliia  gentleman  is 

a  distant  relation  of  my  friend  W ^  wlio  had  informed 

hiffly  by  a  different  letter,  of  me  and  all  my  motions.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  faiin,  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  capital 
Idoniser;  for  he  seems  to  know  every  thing  about  Glasgow, 
and  to  be  very  williog  to  communicate  every  thing  that  he 
does  know.  What  is  best  of  all,  he  is  a  perfectly  idle  man, — 
a  character  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  such  a  town  as  this, 
to  that  I  shall  not  be  troubled  in  receiving  his  attentions  with 
the  painful  idea  that  I  am  wasting  valuable  time.  In  all  the 
mercantile  towns  I  have  previously  visited,  at  home 
.and  abroad,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fall  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  inerchants  ;  and  these,  thoo|^h  they  are  as  kind  as 
possible,  add  as  willing  as  you  could  wish  io  entertain  you 
all  the  evenings,  have  a  sad  aversion  to  having  their  mom* 
ings  cut  up  with  parading  a  stranger  through  their  curiosities. 

Now]  Mr.  H is  probably  not  unfrequently  at  a  loss  hoir 

to  spend  his  own  mornings  in  Glasgow,  and  I  am  doing  him 
a  favour  by  giving  him  occupation. 

He  seemed  resolved  that  I  should  feel  myself  perfectly  at 
Jbome  in  his  company,  for  the  very  fint  subject  he  began  to 
enlarge  upon  was  his  own  history ;  and,  as  we  walked  aloi^ 
the  streets  towards  the  Cathedral,  (for  that-was  the  firat  Lion 
he  proposed  showing  me,)  he  told  me  as  many  anecdotes  of 
his  adventures  as  would  fill  half-a-doaen  even  of  my  letters. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  anxious,  by  the  whole  drift  of  bis  dis- 
course, to  create  in  my  miod  a  very  broad  and  marked  line  of 
distinction  between  himself  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
his  native  city,  for  whom,  indeed,  it  was  easy  to  see  he  enter- 
tains no  great  feeling  of  partiality.  **  You  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  surprised,"  said  he,  «<  to  find  a  person  so  idle  as  myself 
liiriog  here  among  such  a  set  of  drudges :  but  there's  a  reason 
for  every  thing,  Doctor  Morris ;  and,  let  me  tell  ydu«  I  have 
devilish  good  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  a  dweller  in  Glasgow, 
in  spite  of  all  my  disgust  for  the  doings  of  the  place." 

I  comprehend,  partly  from  what  he  has  said,  and  partly 
from  the  convenation  of  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Jardine,  that  a 
generation  or  two  back,  Glasgow  was  entirely  a  place  of  mer- 
chandiae,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  manufactures ;  that  in 
those  days  the  principal  merchants,  who  had  every  thing  then* 
own  way  in  the  town,  were  not  unfrequently  persons  of  very 
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respectable  birth  and  edacation — some  of  them  younger  bods 
orgood  geotiemen's  familiea — and  all  of  them  accustomed  to 
live  on  terms  of  familiarity,  if  not  equality,  with  the  noblesse 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  introduction  of  manufac- 
ture,  cotton-mills,  sugar-works,  soap-works,  and  a  thouand 
other  engines  of  prosperity,  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  this 
primitive  aristocracy  of  trafickers  to  be  invaded  in  their  pri- 
vileges by  a  mighty  swarm  of  mere  ntwi  kaminef — ^persons 
sprung  from  every  variety  of  mean  blood  and  place,  and  train* 
ed  in  every  variety  of  narrow-mindedness  and  ignorance,  who 
bave  now,  by  strength  of  numbers  and  of  purses,  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  relics  of  the  old  school  from  their  seats 
of  dignity,  and  who  constitute,  at  this  moment,  the  roost  pro- 
miaent  element  in  every  large  society  of  Glasgow.  My  new 
acquaintance,  whose  own  family  held  a  bigb  place  in  the  days 
of  the  elder  system,  has  witnessed,  with  a  most  lively  dismay, 
this  sad  diminution  of  their  inoportance,  and  mourns,  in  other 
words,  over  the  increased  wealth,  population,  and  importance 
of  bis  native  city,  as  if  bis  own  birthright  had  been  invaded 
at  every  step  of  its  progressive  prosperity.  He  is  attached^ 
however,  to  the  soil  of  the  place,  partly  by  the  feelings  and 
recollections  of  his  youtb — partly  by  the  necessity  of  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  an  old  absurd  uncle;  who  thinks  Glasgow 
the  only  town  in  Britain  where  any  man  of  taste  and  disceni"- 
ment  ought  to  live ;  but,  most  of  all,  I  suspect,  (although  he 
did  not  say  any  thing  expressly  on  that  head,)  from  the  gratifi- 
cation his  vanity  receives,  by  meand  of  his  sojourn  here,  he 
being  not  only  tbe  most  idle,  but  also  the  most  genteel  and 
elegant  persoh  in  tbe  city,  and  therefore  enjoying,  in  all  ful- 
ness, the  delights  and  dignities  of  being  its  ofiiier  tlegantia^ 
rum.    He  is  tbe  very  Potts  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  H — —  cannot  show  bis  face  in  the  Merchant's  house, 
or  on  tbe  Exchange,  or  on  any  other  scene,  « 

"  Where  most  our  merchants  use  to  congregate," 

without  finding  himself  a  very  insignificant  sort  of  person ; 
but  tbe  matter  is  much  otherwise  when  he  enters  a  ball  room 
or  assembly.  His  slim^  figure,  so  different  from  those  of  tbe 
brawny  swollen  money-getters  and  punch-drinkers — his  c/e- 
gagte  and  polite  air,  the  fruit  of  his  foreign  travel,  (for  he, 
too,  has  been  a  wanderer  in  bis  day) — bis  skill  in  dancing-^ 
his  knowledge  of  women^-his  flatteries — and  his  foibles— all 
have  contributed  to  make  him  the  favourite  beau  of  the  la- 
dies of  this  mercantile  city.    No  young  btmrgcinse  can  be  said 
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to  have  come  eat  till  Mr.  H— -  hu  done  her  tbe  honour  to 
Wftlkdown  a  coootry^ance  with  her.  Nobodfdare  Tentiife 
to  say  she  is  a  beautf,  till  his  infallibre  imprmattur  has  been 
fixed  upon  hei\  Althougb  long  past  tbe  bey-day  and  buoyancy 
of  yottth  «nd  youthful  spirits,  he  walks  utiri?alled  and  alone, 
aiaone  a  thoasaad  more  sanguine  pretenders — secure  in  the 
nott^<AidaHce  of  his  loog-c^tablished  sway — eieraal  master  of 
the  oerefBonies-^the  Pnaee  and  Apostle  of  the  Drawcansira 
oftheWest^ 

or  the  many  things  on  which  be  piques  biaiself-«K)ne,  and 
not  tbe  most  trivial,  is  his  oonnexion  with  tbe  aocient  and 
lofty  blood  of  my  friend  W 's  family.  He  goes  into  Edin- 
burgh now  and  then,  and  thd  reception  he  meets  with  there 

through  tbe  means  of  W ^  so  very  diflereiit  from  the  otter 

neglect  with  which  most  Glasgow  visiters  are  received  in  that 
metropolis,  is  always  sufficient  to  renew  and  refresh  this  vant- 

2  in  tbe  most  effectual  manner.    He  is  preud,  moreover,  of 
e  lligh  personal  character  and  literary  reputation  of  the 
laird,  and  altogether  bis  kinsmaosbip  has  become  quite-one  of 

his  hobbies.    "  My  cousin,  Mr.  W-^ of  W ^,"  is  a  for- 

nula  never  out  of-  his  mouth.    He  t^an  say  by  heart  a  variety 

of  W ^'s  minor  love  poems,  which  be  repeats  in  a  most 

moving  manner  te  the  roong  ladies,  when  they  are  warmed 
with  an  extra  glass  of  shehy-negus  at  a  ball-supper.  Hb 
dtansonM'a'ioire  furnish  him  in  like  manner  with  «  no  less  ap- 
propriate armoury  of  fascination  for  tbe  punch-table — and 
never  does  he  either  sing  or  say,  without  intirodncing  a  foM 
account  of  tbe  lie  which  subsists  between  his  own  family  and 
that  of  bis  author.  My  friend,  I  suppose,  has  %vritten  concern- 
ing me  in  much  higher  terms  than  I  deserve — ^for  I  observe 

that  Mr.  H takes  it  for  granted  I  am  a  man  of  wonderful 

accomplishments.  I  have  lost,  however,  not  a  little  way  in 
his  good  opi[}ion,  by  not  having  been  present  at  a  bail  and 
supper,  given  on  board  tbe  flag-ship  at  Leith,  tbe  week  before 
I  left  Edinburgh.  Re  cannot  understand  bow  I  should  have 
neglected  such  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  mj  Cambrian 
graces.  I  might  tell  him  I  have  bad  the  gout — but  am  ouite 
willing  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  contempt  as  it  is.  it  is 
very  bad  policy  to  make  a  man  think  he  has  no  point  of  supe- 
riority over  yourself.    I  have  no  ambition  to  rival  the  3Ve- 

©crocyofMr.  H . 

MaJcing'some  allowances  for  tbe  prejudices  of  this  gentle- 
man— 9nd,  above  all,  for  the  jaundiced  view  be  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  give  of  some  of  the  present  prime  ones  in  this  mer- 
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esintile  cif  j,  and  their  manner  of  deporting  them^lvea — and 
baying,  as  usual,  my  own  eyps  about  roe  to  correct  any  mis- 
statements that  may  creep  into  his  account  of  things,  I  imagine 
I  bare  lighted  upon  an  excellent  cicerone.  I  am  sure  be  if, 
at  least,  a  civil,  and  he  promises  no  less  surely  to  be  an  inde- 
fatigable one. 

P.  M. 


LETTER  LXVII. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

Tas  situation  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  has  been  90  ex- 
quisitely described  in  Rob  Roy,  that  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  do  any  thing  more  than  refer  jou  to  it — only  the  fine  pine 
trees  which,  in  the  novel,  are  represented  as  covering  the 
whole  of  the  opposite  bank  o(  the  ravine,  and  extending  their 
funeral  shade  quite  to  the  back  of  the  cemetrey — these 
(miserabiie  dictu !)  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  aun  sacra 
fame$f  and  that  bank  is  now  bare  and  green,  as  if  black  pine 
bad  never  grown  there.  The  burial-ground,  with  which  the. 
Cathedral  is  on  all  sides  surrounded,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  impret^sive  I  have  ever  visited* 
The  long  and  flat  grave-stones,  in  their  endless  lines,  seem  to 
form  a  complete  pavement  to  the  whole  surface — making  it  %[ 
perfect  street  of  the  dead — the  few  knots  of  tall  wiry  grass 
and  olttstering  nettles,  which  find  room  to  shoot  from  between, 
the  layers  of  stone- work,  being  enough  to  increase  the  dreari- 
ness, but  not  to  diiiturb  the  uoirormitjr  of  the  scene.  The 
building  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  slight  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  brawling  rivulet  tumbles  along  with  a  desolate  roar 
of  scanty  waters-^but  it  would  seem  the  ground  bad  been  dug 
up  originally,  so  as  to  give  the  Cathedral  a  uniform  and  even 
line,  of  foundations.  ^ Yet — such  in  many  succeeding  ceotu* 
ries  has  been  the  enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead,  that 
their  graves  have  literally  choked  up  the  one  end  of  the  church 
altogether — so  that  of  a  tier  of  windows  which  are  seen  entire 
at  the  east,  at  the  west  the  tops  only  can  be  traced,  sculp- 
tured and  ornamented  like  the  rest,  just  peering  above  the 
surface  of  the  encroaching  tombs. 

The  feelings  one  has  in  visiting  a  Gothic  cathedral,  are 
always  abumhintly  melancholy,  but  the  grand  and  elevating 
accompanioieDts  bj  which  this  melancholy  is  tempered  in  a 

£3 
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Catbolic,  and  even  in  an  Endish  cathedra},  are  amissiagr-* 
sadly  atntssing — ^>n  the  case  ofa  cathedral  that  has  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  the  Presbyterians.  When  one  enten  one  of 
those  antique  piles  in  Southern  6erhiany»  or  in  Spain,  {for 
there  only  oan  a  Catholic  Gothic  -cathedral  be  seen  in  ail  its 
glory,)  I  know  not  that  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to 
desine  an^  addition  to  the  majestic  solemnity  of  tl^e  whole 
scene*  The  tall  narrow  windows,  quite  dark  with  the  long 
purple  garments  of  pictured  martyrs,  apostles,  and  kmgSp 
tinge  every  ray  that  passes  through  them  with  the  cotoors  apd 
the  memory  of  a  thousand  years  of  devotion.  The  whole 
immeasurable  space  below, — nave,  transept,  and  soiinding 
aisles, — ^are  left  glowing  in  their  bare  marble  beneath  these 
floods  of  enriched  and  golden  light-^no  lines  of  heavy  pews 
are  allowed  to  break  the  surface — h  seeins  as  if  none  eoold 
have  any  perttianent  place  there  except  those  who  sleep  be* 
neatL  l  oo  walk  from  end  to  end  over  a  floor  of  tomb- 
stones, inlaid  in  brass  with  the  forms  of  the  departed— ^nitres, 
and  crosiers,  and  spears,  and  shields,  and  helmets,  all  mingled 
tOgether-^1  worn  into  glass-like  smoothness  by  the  feet  and 
the  knees  of  long  departed  worshippers.  Aroundi  on  every 
aide — each  fai  their  separate  chapel — sleep  nndistorbed  from 
age  to  age  the  venerable  ashes  of  the  holiest  or  the  loftiest 
that  of  old  came  thither  to  worahip  their  images  and  their 
dying-prayera  sculptured,  and  painted  above  the  restiog^pla* 
Ges  of  their  remains.  You  feel  that  you  are  but  a  visiter 
amidst  the  congregation  and  home  of  the  dead-->-and  walk 
irith  gentl6  stepd  along  the  precious  pavement,  that  aniwera 
with  a  clear  prophetic  echo  to  your  living  tread. 

The  rich  old  tapestries  which  sometimes  cover  the  walla 
of  these  cathedrals,  mingle  t>etter  with  the  storied  windows 
than  even  the  finest  of  painting  or  Mo8aic8-*<-for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  perfect  art  throws  discredit  on  rude  art,  however  im« 
pressive,  and  disturbs  the  uniform  eloquence  with  which  the 
whole  should  be  made  to  teem.  But  the  greatest  of  all  rur 
wants  is.,  that  of  the  long  processions  of  kneeling  priests, 
which  ca.rry  the  eye  onward  to  the  steps  of  some  high  illomi- 
nated  altar — where  the  Ua2e  of  the  antique  candlesticks 
comes  faint  and  dim  through  the  clouds  of  perfumed  smoke, 
swung  ever  and  anon,  slow  and  solemn,  from  their  wavio«; 
censers'.  It  is,  I  sometimes  think^  a  thousand  pities  that  er- 
rors and  corruptions,  in  far  different  matters,  should  have 
made  protestants  part  with  so  much  of  the  old  hereditary 
ceremouial  of  the  church.    Even  the  sacred  music  of  our 
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forefSMheri  has  been  abandoned,  tis  if  poison  had  been  breath- 
ed'from  its  most  majestic  notes.  Who,  that  ever  heard  the 
grand  simple  airs  to  which  the  Latin  Psalms  are  chanted  in 
the  Catholic  cathedrals,  can  doubt  that  in  them  we  still  he&r 
the  very  sounds  which  kindled  the  devotion  of  the  Qregens, 
the  Augustines,  and  the  Oregories  T  They  bear  no  resem* 
blaoce  to  any  music  o(  modern  days  ; — they  are  the  venera- 
ble relics  of  that  Greek  music  which  con3isted  only  in  Melo- 
dy. And  why  should  we  have  discarded  them  ?— -*0r  why, 
having  discarded  them  for  a  time,  should  we  punish  our  ear» 
and.  hearts  by  refusing  to  return  to  them  T 

But  if  even  we  have  done  somewhat  wrong — alas  f  how 
much  'greater  have  been  the  errors  of  our  Scottish  brethren. 
The  line  which  we  have  drawn  between  ourselves  and  many 
of  the  ideas  of  our  father^i  has  been  stretched  by  tbem  into 
an  impassable  gulf.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  they  have  re- 
placed what  they  have  lost  by  many  things  of  another  descrip- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  when  walking  among  the  melancholy  aistlea 
of  a  deserted  or  profaned  cathedral,  that  one  is  most  likely 
to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  their  substitutes.  It  is  more 
natural,  in  such  a  scene,  to  hope,  that  corruptions  on  the 
one  side  being  amended,  reverence  on  the  other  may  be  re- 
stored— that  the  Cristian  North  may,  In  some  after  day, 
acknowledge  that  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the  part  of  that . 
South  to  which  she  owed  arts,  armSi  and  religion  ;  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet. 


'**  ail  backward  drivan, 


Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  oe  forgivoo.'* 

The  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  however,  with  all  its  naked- 
ness within,  and  all  its  desolation  without,  is  a  very  valuable 
thing  in  Scotland  ;  for  it  is  one  of  a  very  few  of  the  great  ec- 
clesiastical buildings  in  this  country  which  escaped  from  the 
demolishing  fury  of  the  first  disciples  of  John  Knox.  You 
have  probably  read,  in  some  of  the .  hiatorians,  the  anecdote 
<3r  the  mode  of  its  preservation — indeed,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy.  With- 
in, there  is  only  centre  of  the  choir,  which  is  left  in  a 
cathedral-looking  style,  witb*pillars,  and  scutcheons,  and  mon- 
uments; and  here  one  sees  that  the  whole  buiidingj  when  in 
Its  original  state,  must  have  been  a  noble  and  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  best  and  purest,' 
not  its  gaudiest  age.    At  either  extremity  of  the  Ci^thedral, 
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spaces  have  been  partitiooed  off  from  the  nave,  sufficient  to 
form  large  and  commodiou!i  places  of  Presbjteriao  worBbipi 
and  one  of  these  is  fitted  up  with  sciine  taste,  as  well,  perhaps^ 
as  the  eastern  end  of  a  Cathedral  can  be,  where  the  site  el' the 
grand  altar  is  occupied  with  a  pulpit — where  the  lortjr  pillars 
and  windows  are  cut  by  heavy  wooden  galleries, — and  the 
ffooj;  loaded  with  rows  of  snug  pews  boxed  in,  and  lined  with 
j^een  cloth,  for  the  accomraodation  of  sitting,  not  koeeliog 
irprshippers.  ^  The  hunsept  seems  never  to  have  been  finish- 
ed, for  it  closes  abruptly  at  either  side«  so  as  to  afford  bpt  a 
faint  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  cross.  It  runs  out  at  one  aide, 
however,  for  a  considerable  space,  in  the  shape  of  a  low  aisle, 
with  a  flat  roof,  on  which,  in  the  old  times,  a  gardeft  had 
been  formed,  and  where  a  few  very  ancient  apple-trees  maj 
still  be  seen  lin^rering  and  drooping  along  the  edge  of  the 
atone^work.  This  aisle  has  the  name  of  "  the  dripping 
aisle,"  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  water  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  crannies  of  that  crazy  roof — a  name  vrhicb,  I 
think,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  have  borrowed  for  some  of  the 
scenes  of  her  horrors,  had  she  heard  of  it.  It  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  some  particular  family  of  the  city  or  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  other  profanations  which  this  fine  Old  Cathe- 
dral has  had  to  sustain,  not  the  leaf<t  has  been  (he  erection  of 
various  new  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  quite  hostile 
to  the  impression  its  majestic  form,  left  alone  iu  its  church- 
yard, might  be  so  well  fitted  to  convey.  On  the  one  hand» 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  burial-ground,  there  has  been.^t  up 
a  little  abominable  would-be  Gothic  church,  in  tlie  very 
ifrorst  of  ail  possible  styles  of  G  thic  imitation-^a  thing  full 
of  windows  and  comers,  with  a  roof  like  a  barn — and  cover- 
ed— ^to  the  shame  be  it  spoken  of  people  who  have  soeli 
abundance  of  free-stone  at  their  hands — covered  with  a  rude 

Eatched  coating  of  bro^\n  lime,  it  put  roe  in  mind.of  some 
ttle  hunch' bacaed,  heavy-headed  dwarf^  aping  the  port  and 
gestures  of  a  grand  giant,  whose  knee  he  cannot  touch.  At 
the  other  side,  they  have  put  down,  still  nearer  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  building  very  passable  in  itself — nay,  very  elegant,  ei 
buildin^^  go  in  Scotland — but  scarcely,  to  my  raind,  less  ift- 
judged  in  regard  to  its  position.  This  is  the  Royal  Infirmaiy 
-'^a  spacious,  handsome  bouse,  in  the  Grecian  style,  or,  rather, 
in  what  is  called  now-a-days  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  it  so  near  the  Old  Church,  the  good 
wise  folks  of  Glasgow  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  as  my  guide 
informs  me,  the  ruias  of  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  Palafe 
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or  Ctstle,  vbich^occiipied,  witb  a  veiy  dilertnt  kind  of  pnh> 
priety,  the  same  coramandiDg  spou  Surely  this  was  a  very 
umiecefltaiy  piece  of  barbarity — but,  if  the  Old  Castle  was 
to  be  remoFedj  they  might,  at  least,  have  erected  io  its  room 
eometbiDg  that  would  have  beiter  harmonized  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  sp  grand  a  church. 

What  one  calls,  in  common  parlance,  a  handsome  building 
in  these  days,  is  often  a  thing  which  has  neither  grandeur  nor 
beau^.  Indeed,  modem  buildings^  in  general,  are  so  unin- 
teresting in  their  ^neral  shape,  and  their  surface  is  so  much 
frittered  down  with  different  rows  of  windows,  and  with  a 
complexity  of  trivial  and  unprofitable  parts,  that  they  scarcely 
ever  tell  much  upon  the  imagination,  or  convey  to  the  ey^ 
any  one  broad  and  palpable  concord  of  forms.  The  necessi- 
ty  of  having  different  flats  or  stories,  must  always  be  in  soma 
measure  hostile  to  simplicity.  No  pillar  can  stretch  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  such  a  building,  without  doing  it  mora 
barm  than  good ;  and  the  expedient  of  piling  different  order9 
of  architecture  one  above  another,  although  it  was  employed 
witb  a  noble  effect  in  the  Coliseum  at  RiDme,  and  in  other 
amphitheatres,  seems  to  lose  all  its  dignity  when  interspersed 
with  the  paltiy  little  windows  of  modem  days.  These  smooth 
and  giftzed  rows  never  fail  to  destroy  the  conception  of  a  vast 
and  magnificent  space  in  the  interior. 

The  Gothic  buildings,  in  general,  have  no  want  of  unity. 
The  multiplicity  of  parts  is  indeed  great,  but  they  are  niacle 
quite  effty  to  be  comprehended  by  their  repetition :  and  the 
design  of  the  whole  is  always  evidently  subservient  to  one 
purpose. 

I  fake  M,  Mr.  W ^  in  his  description  of  my  character  to 

bis  cousin,  had  done  at  least  full  measure  of  justice  to  my  an* 
tiquarian  propensities ;  for  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of 
course,  that  my  iaclinations  would  lead  me  to  give  the  whole 
of  my  first  day  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city  pf  Glasgow. 
This,  as  I  mentior^d,  is  the  part -immediately  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cathedral-r-the  archbishop  and  his  court  of 
deans,  chanters,  precentors  and  prebendaries,  having,  of 
eomrse,  been  the  lords  paramount  of  attraction  in  those  days 
to  the  burghers,  who  lived  chiefly  by  their  means.  There 
are  several  entire  streets  of  the  episcopal  city  still  remain* 
log— all  m  utter  disrepute,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
aituation,  and  inhabited  by  the  lowest  vulgar :  but  all  of  them 
coDtaitting  the  shells  of  fine  old  houses,  much  superior  in  the 
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huite  of  their  architecfiire  to  the  more  spTendid  buildingt 
which  fill  the  more  spaciotn  streets  of  the  modem  city  of  mer^ 
cfaandise.    On  some  of  these  old  houses,  I  could  trace  varioim 

coats-of-arms,  from  which»  had  Glasgow  a  W to  deci^ 

pher  them,  I  doubt  not,  much  of  their  historj*  might  easily  be 
gathered.  His  kinsman  possesses  a  little  tincture  of  his  lore, 
and  pointed  out  to  me,  in  different  quarters^  the  bearinga  of 
particular  families  of  bishops  in  a  sufficiently  knowing  style. 
In  many  quarters,  he  showed  roe  the  shields  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Stewarts,  ,Lords  of  Minto — ^in  which  hmi* 
lies  successively  was  vested  the  regality,  or  lay  lordship  of  the 
erchtepiscopal  lands  shortly  after  the  Reformation.  He  show- 
ed me  also  one  large  andfin^  old  building,  which  formerly  was 
k  residence  of  the  Montroses,  and  stilt  bears  the  name  of  Meii- 
trose-lodge— and  it  was  this  very  house,  as  he  tells  me,  that 
Damley  occupied  during  that  illness  which  brought  Mary 
from  Edinburgh  to  be  his  nurse,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Kirk-ih-the-fie!d.  The  most  extebsive  of 
these  ancient  streets,  however.,  is  not  so  abundant  in  these 
vestiges  of  ancient  pomp  as  the  minor  ones.  It  stretches 
quite  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  whole  city,  old  and  new.  Its  name  is  Rottei^row — 
a  name,  by  the  way,  which  my  cicerone  professed  himself  m- 
capable  of  explaining,  but  which  was  quite  familiar  and  intel- 
ligible to  my  ears.  It  comes,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  same  root 
with  rou/tfie,  and  signifies  nothing  more  than  ^he  row  or  street 
oi processions*  It  was  here  that  the  host  and  the  images  of 
the  saints  were  carried  on  festivals,  with  all  the  usual  splen* 
dour  of  Catholic  piety.  The  same  name,  derived  from  the 
very  same  practice  still  subsisting,  nay  be  found  in  many 
towns  in  Germany.  I  remember,  in  RatisboQoe,  in  particular, 
^RoiUn^gasst  close  by  the  Cathedral — and,  indeed,  all  over 
Catholic  Germany,  the  Dommherr  or  Canon,  who  walks  first 
on  those  occasions,  b^ars  9,  title  to  the  same  etymology — that 
of  Rott'tneistery  namely — which  is  literally  procession-leader, 
or  master.  I  remembered  to  have  met  with  the  name  of  thb 
Glasgow  Rotten-row  in  my  reading,  and  on  apolyiog  to  my 
friend,  he  told  me,  that  it  occurs  in  Blind  H^trry's  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace.  After  the  famous  exploit  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  barns  of  Ayr^  where  Pembroke,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  English  lords  were  destroyed  together,  Wallace  march- 
ed during  the  whole  night,  (hat  he  might,  if  possible,  surprise 
Glasgow.  On  reaching  the  Clyde,  he  divided  his  forces,  Wt- 


iBg  id  persOD  tbe  maia  body  up  the  heart  6f  the  city,  and 
aeodiog  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  his  Achates,  with  aootl^rs  ta 
make  a  circuit,  and  enter  by  this  Rotten-row.  If  you  have 
Blind  Harry  by  yon,  yoo  may  turn  to  the  passage,  and  you 
will  find  a  very  animated  description  of  the  battk  which  en- 
sued. Wallace.was  encountered  mid-way  up  the  town,  exact* 
ly  where  the  College  of  Glasgow  now  stands,  by  the  English 
bishop  of  Edward's  making-— Beck ;  and  while  the  strife  waa 
adhuc  sub  judieej  the  scales  were  turned  in  his  favour  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Grahame,  who  took  the  bishop  in  the  rear. 

After  we  had  perambulated  all  these  scenes,  we  found  it  waa 
nearly  time  for  dinner,  and  so  parted  for  the  day.  I  should 
have  told  you  before,  that  I  had  another  visiter  early  in  the 
morning,  besides  Mr.  H^— -•  This  was  a  Mr.  P— — ,  a  re* 
spectable  merchant  of  th^  place,  also  an  acquaintance  of  my 

friend  W .    He  came  before  H ,  ami  after  professing 

himself  very  sorry  that  his  avodnions  would  not  permit  hiin 
to  devote  his  forenoon  to  my  service,  made  me  promise  to 
dioe  with  him — a  proposal  to  which,  indeed,  I  could  have  no 
kind  of  objection. 

Being  afraid  that  I  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  way  to  his  house,  be  proposed  that  I  should  meet  him  at 
tbe  Coffee-room,  or  Exchange,  exactly  at  a  quarter  before 
five  o'clock,  from  which  place,  he  ^aid,  he  would  himself 
conduct  mf  to  his  residence.  My  rendezvous  is  a  very 
large,  ill-shaped,  low-roofed  room,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  green  cane  chairs,  small  tables,  and  newspapers,  and 
opening  by  glass  foldin^-do^,  npon  a  paved  piazsa  of  some 
extent.  This  piazza  is,  m  fact,,  the  Exchange,  but  the  business 
ijB  done  in  tbe  adjoining  room,  where  all  the  merchants  are 
to  be  seen  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  I  have  seldom  Seen 
a  more  amusing  medley.  Although  I  have  travelled  only 
forty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  1  could,  with  difficulty,  persuade 
myself  that  1  was  still  in  the  same  kingdom.  Such  roaring  i 
such  cursing!  such  peals  of  discord!  such  laughter!  such 
grotesque  attitudes?  such  arrogance!  such  vulgar  disregard 
of  all  courtesy  to  a  stranger!  Here  was  to  be  seen  tbe 
counting-house  bloody  dressed  in  a  box-coat.  Belcher  hand- 
kercb;ef,  and  top-boots,  or  leather  gaiters,  discoursing  (^de- 
pol!)  about  brown  sugar  and  ^enseng !  Here  was  to  be  seen 
the  counting-house  dandv^  with  whalebone  stays,  stiiT-oeck- 
cloth,  surtout,  Cossacks,  a  spur  on  bis  heel,  a  gold-headed 
cane  on  his  wrist,  and  a  Kent  on  his  head,  mincing  primly  tu 
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bis  biotber  &Ddjr  sone  <)uettiOB  about  palKctt  bandker- 
cbiefsL  Here  was  to  be  seea  the  coanting-house  bear^  wkh 
agria,  aod  a  voice  iike  a  gless-blower.  Here,  above  aB, 
was  te  be  seen  the  Glasgow  litentart,  striding  io  bis  comer 
with  a  ptie  face»  aod  an  air  of  exquisite  abstraction,  meditat- 
ing, no  doubt,  fliMiie  high  para^ph  for  the  Chraifcte,  or, 
perchance,  some  pamphlet  agamst  Dr.  Chalmers.  Here,  t« ' 
a  word,  were  to  be  seen  abundant  varieties  of  folly  aod  pre^ 
8ttinption-»-abundant  airs  of  plebeianism.  I  waa«ow  in  the 
Col&e-room  of  Glasgow. 

My  friend  soon  joined  me,  nid  observing,  from  thf»  ap- 
pearance of  my  'Countenance,  that  1  was  contemplatiof  the 
scene  with  some  disgust — "  My  good  fellow,"  said  be, ''  you 
are  jtet  like  every  other  well-educated  stranger  ihsfX  eomea 
iato  this  town ;  you  cannot  endure  the  first  sight  .ef  as  mer-.. 
caotile  whelps.  Do  not,  hovrever,  be  alarmed  f  I  will  noi 
introduce  you  to  any  of  these  cattle  at  dinner.  No,  sir,.yQa 
must  know  that  there  are  a  few  men  of  refinement  and  pcrfite 
infurmation  in  thb  city.  I  have  warned  two  or  three  of 
these  rartB  aeet,  and,  depend  i>pon  it,  you  shall  have  a  very 
imugday^iworkJ^  So  saying,  be  took  my  arm,  and  observ- 
ing that  five  whsjutt  on  the  ckmp^  hurried  me  throuKb  several 

streets  and  lanes  till  we  arrived  in  the ,  where  his  bouae 

is  situated.  Bis  wire  was,  I  perceived,  quite  the  fine  lady, 
and,  withal,  a  little  of  the  blue-stocking.  Hearipg  that  I 
bad  iust  come  from  Edinburgh,  she  reniarked,  that  Glasgow 
would  be  seen  to  much  disadvantage  after  that  elegant  city/ 
^*  Indeed,"  said  she,  ^'  a  person  of  taste  must,  of  course,  fiod 
many  disagreeables  connected  with  a  residence  in  such  a 
town  as  this ;  but  Mr. 's  business  renders  the  thing  ne- 
cessary for  ibe  present,  and  one  cannot  make  a  silk  puive  of 
a  sow's  ear— be,  he,  he !  Another  lady  of  tbe  company 
carried  this  affectation  still  further;  sbe  pretended  to  l>e 
quite  ignorant  of  Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants,  altbougb  she 
bad  lived  among  them  the  greater  part  of  Jier  life,  and,  by- 
the-by,  she  seemed  to  be  no  chicken.  I  was  afterwards  told 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  H— ' — ,  that  this  damsel  had,  in  reality, 
fiojoomed  a  winter  or  two  at  Edinburgh,  in  tbe  capacity  of 
lieh-tpuile^  or  toad-eaters  to  a  lady  of  quality,  to  whom  sbe 
bad  rendered  herself  amusing  by  a  malicious  tongue;  and 
that  during  this  short  absence,  she  had  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  utterly  foigetting  every  thing  about  the  west  countiy. 
But  there  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  f  to  tell  you  al|. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  altbougb  calculated,  apparently, 
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Tor  Torty  people  rather  than  Tor  sixteen,  which  last  number  sat 
down.  Capital  salmon,  and  trout  almost  as  rich  as  salmon,  Trom 
one  of  the  lochs — ^prime  mutton  from  Argyleshire,  very  small 
and  sweet,  and  indeed  ten  times  better  than  half  the  venison 
we  see  in  London — veal  not  inferior — beef  of  the  very  first  or- 
der— some  excellent  fowls  in  curry ;  every  thing  washed  down 
by  delicious  old  West  India  Madeira,  which  went  like  elixir 
vits  into  the  recesses  of  my  stomach,  somewhat  ruffled  in  con- 
sequence of  my  riotous  living  in  Edinburgh.  A  single  bottle  of 
bock,  and  another  of  white  hermitage,  went  round,  but  I  saw 
plainly  that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  took  them  for  per^ 
ry  or  cider.  After  dinner  we  had  two  or  three  bottles  of  port| 
which  the  landlord  recommended  as  being  real  stuff.  Abun- 
dance of  the  same  Madeii'a,  but  to  my  sorrow  no  claret — the 
only  wine  I  ever  care  for  more  than  half-a-dozen  glasses  of. 
While  the  ladies  remained  in  the  room,  there  was  such  a  noise 
and  racket  of  coarse  mirth,  ill  restrained  by  a  few  airs  of  sick- 
ly'sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  that  t  really  could  nei- 
ther attend  to  the  wine  nor  the  dessert ;  but  after  a  little  time, 
a  Very  broad  hint  from  a  fat  FalstaJT,  near  the  foot  of  the  table, 
apparently  quite  a  privileged  character,  thank  Heaven !  set 
the  ladies  out  of  the  room.  The  moment  after  which  blessed 
consummation,  the  butler  and  rootman  entered,  as  if  by  instinct^ 
tbe  one  with  a  huge  punch  how],  and  the  other  with,  &c. 

A  considerable  altercatipn  occuned  on  the  entrance  of  the 
bowl^the  various  members  of  the  company  civilly  entreating 
each  other  to  officiate,  exactly  like  the  "  Elders,''  in  Burns's 
poem  of  The  Boly  Fair^  "  bothering  from  side  to  side"  about 
the  saying  of  grace.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  draw  *Uhe  china"  before  him,  and  the  know- 
ing manner  in  which  he  forthwith  began  to  arrange  all  his  ma- 
terials, impressed  me  at  once  with  the  idea  that  he  was  coni- 
pletely  master  of  the  noble  science  of  makine  a  bowl.  The 
bowl  itself  was  really  a  beautiful  old  piece  of  porcelain.  It 
was  what  is  called  a  double  boul^  that  is,  the  coloured  surface 
was  cased  in  another  of  pure  white  net-wQrk,  through  which 
the  red  and  blue  flowers  and  trees  shone  but  most  beautifully. 
The  sugar  being  melted  with  a  little  cold  water,  the  artist 
squeezed  about  a  dozen  lemons  through  a  wooden  strainer, 
and  then  poured  in  water  enough  almost  to  fill  the  bowl.  In 
this  state  the  liquor  goes  by  the  name  of  Sherbet,  and  a  few  of 
the  connoisseurs  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  were  re- 
quested to  give  their  opinion  of  it — for,  in  the  mixing  of  the 
sherbet  lies,  according  to  tbe  Glasgow  creed,  at  least  one  hatf^ 
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or  the  whole  battle.  This  being  approved  by  an  audible  smack 
from  the  lips  of  the  umpires,  the  rum  was  added  to  the  beye- 
rage,  I  suppose  io  something  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  se- 
ven. Last  of  all,  the  maker  cut  a  few  limes,  and  runninii;  each 
eection  rapidly  round  the  rim  of  his  bowl,  squeezed  in  enough 
of  this  more  delicate  acid  to  flavour  the  whole  composition. 
In  this  consists  the  true  i<mr'de^maiire  of  the  punch-maker. 

The  punch  being  fairly  made,  the  real  business  of  the  even- 
ing commenced,  and  giving  its  due  weight  to  the  balsamic  in- 
fluence of  the  fluid,  I  most  say  the  behaviour  of  the  company 
was  such  as  to  remove  almost  entirely  the  prejudices  1  bad 
conceived,  in  consequence  of  their  first  appearance  and  exter^ 
sal  manners.  In  the  course  of  talk,  I  found  that  the  coarse- 
tiess  which  had  most  oflTended  roe,  was  nothing  bat  a  kind  of 
ivaggish  disguise,  assumed  as  the  covering  of  minds  keenly  alive 
to  the  ridiculous,  and  therefore  studious  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  finery-^an  article  which  they  are  aware  always  seems  absurd 
when  exhibited  by  persons  of  their  profession.  .  In  short,!  was 
amongst  a  set  of  genuinely  shrewd,  clever,  sarcastic  fellows,  all 
of  them  completely  up  to  ^rop-^all  of  them  good-natured  and 
friendly  in  their  dispositions— and  all  of  them  inclined  to  take 
their  full  share  in  the  laugh  against  their  own  peculiarities. 
Some  subjects,  besides,  of  political  interest,  were  introduced 
and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  great  good  sense  and  moderation. 
As  for  wit,  I  must  say  there  was  no  want  of  it,  in  particular 
from  the  *'  privileged  character*''  I  have  already  mentioned. 
There  %?afl  a  breoAh  and  quaifUne's  of  humour  about  this  gen- 
tleman, which  gave  me  infinite  delight ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  really  much  disposed  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  (for  wc 
never  looked  near  the  drawing-room,)  to  congratulate  myself 
on  having  made  a  good  exchange  for  the  self-suflScient  young 
Whig  coxcombs  of  Edinburgh.  Such  is  the  danger  of  trusting 
too  much  to  first  impressions.  The  Glasgow  people  would,  in 
genei^l,  do  well  to  assume  as  their  motto,  *'  Fronti  nvUaJidu  ;" 
and  yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  them  whose  faces  I  should  be 
very  sinry  to  see  any  (hinp;iiifrerent  from  what  they  arc.  So 
much  ibr  my  first  day  m  Glasgow. 

P.M. 


:h.. 
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LETTER  LXVIIL 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Buck's  Heady  Glasgow. 

Nrxt  morning  I  devoted  to  visitiog  the  university  here, 
'  and  paying  oiy  respects  to  several  of  the  Professors,  to  whom 
I  had  received  letters  of  introduction  from  several  of  my 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  London.  I  found  the  baild- 
ings  very  respectable  in  appearance — and  altogether  much 
more  academical  in  their  style  than  tbose  of  Edinburgh.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  an- 
cient-^—or  rather,  perhaps,  that  they  resemble  much  more  what 
my  eyes  had  been  accustomed  to  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

The  University  consists,  as  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  single  Col« 
lege,  but  it  is  a  much  more  venerable  and  wealthy  foundation, 
and  the  professors  instead  of  occupying  separate  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  as  in  Edinburgh,  are  lodged  all  to* 
gether  in  a  very  handsome  oblong  court,  (like  the  close  of  some 
of  our  cathedrals,)  immediately  beside  the  quadrangles  used 
for  public  purposes.  These  quadrangles  are  two  in  number, 
and  their  general  effect  is  much  like  that  of  some  of  our  En- 
glish third-rate  colleges.  The  first  one  enters  is  a  very  narrow 
one,  surrounded  with  black  buildings  of  a  most  sombre  aspect, 
and  adorned  on  one  side  with  a  fine  antimie  stair,  which  leads 
to  their  Faculty-Hall,  or  denaie-Housc.  The  second  to  which 
you  approach  by  a  vaulted  passage  under  a  steeple,is  much  lar* 
ger,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  quite  spoiled  by  a  large  new  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  which  has  been  clumsily  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  the  low  towers  and  curtains  of  the  old  monastic  archi- 
tecture. Both  courts  are  paved  all  over  with  smooth  flag  stones 
— ^for  the  Scottish  academics  are  not  of  such  onderly  habits 
as  to  admit  of  their  quadrangles  being  covered  with  fine  bow- 
ling-greens aa  ours  are.  However,  I  was  certainly  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  whole  structure. 

From  the  second  court,  another  arched  way  leads  into  an 
open  square  behind,  which  is  not  built  round,  but  which  con- 
tains in  separate  edifices  the  University  Library  on  one  hand 
— and,  on  the  other,  the  Hunterian  Museum  which  you  know 
was  left  in  the  collecter'a  wiU  to  this  seminiiry,  at  which  he 
had  received  the  early  part  of  his  education.  The  Museum 
is  certainly  a  beautiful  and  classical  building — so  much  of  it 
at  least  as  meets  the  eye  in  looking  at  it  from  the  College. 
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As  yet  liiare  seen  nothing  in  Scotland  that  can  be  compared 
Willi  it.  Thefrontconsistsof  a  very  magnificent  portico,  sup- 
ported by  fine  Doric  pillars,  and  rising  behind   into  a  yery 
graceful  dome  of  stone-work.     TJ19  College  gardens  stretch 
away  in  the  rear  of  this  building,  to  apparently  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  forming  a  rich  back-ground  of  hurnsand  trees, 
afnd  affording  a  delightful  rest  to  the  eye,  after  the  dust  and 
glare  of  the  mob-covered  streets  of  the  city.  It  waspn  one  of 
the  walks  of  these  gardens — (one  can  never  help  talking  of  the 
incidents  of  these  novels,  as  if  they  were  all  matters  of  foct,)— 
that  Rob  Roy  prevented  the  duel  between  Frank  and  Bask* 
lei^h  Onbaidistone.     It  was  iu  them  that  good  worthy  Dr. 
Raid  (honest  man)  used  to  pace  when  he  was  meditating  the 
foundations  of  his  inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  It  was  in  them 
that  the  most  absent  of  men,  Adam  Smith,  used  to  wander  and 
loiter  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  world  the  more  precious 
gift  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations.    It  was  here,  no  doubt,  that  Dr. 
Moore  walked,  his  features  twisted  with  the  pangs  parturient 
of  his  famous  Essay  on  the  Greek  Particles.  It  was  here  that 
l^is  Successor,  Mr.  John  Young,  must  have  ruminated  with  far 
Mander  emotions  over  the  yet  unpromulgated  wit  of  theexqui* 
•ite  "  Criticism  on  the  Elegy  written  in  a  country  churchyard.'* 
My  principal  object,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  examine 
the  ininutia;  of  these,  the  externals  of  the  University,  as  to  pick 
up  some  accurate  notions  of  the  way  in  which  its  business  is 
conducted.  ^  As   the  hour,  therefore,  did  not  admit  of  my 
paying   visits   of  ceremony,   I  determined  to  go,  before 
making  myself  known  to  any  one,   and  hear  some  of  the 
principal  Professors  deliver  their  prslections  in  their  class- 
rooms.    My  guide,  being  an  old   Alumnus  of  this  Alma* 
Mater,  knew  quite  well  the  particular  hours  set  apart  for  eacb 
individual  teacher,  and  gave  me  all  the   information  I  could 
have  desired  about  the  respective  merits  of  those  I  might 
liavc  it  m  my  power  to  hear.     The  man  of  highest  reputa- 
tion for  talent  among  the  whole  body,  he  told  me,  was  the  same 
Professor  of  Greek  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded — ^so  my  first 
ambition  was  to  hear  him — indeed,  that  ambition  had  long  be- 
fore been  kindled  within  me  by  the  eulogies  I  bad  heard  paa^ 

ed  upon  this  eminent  Grecian,  not  only  by  Mr.  W ,  and  the 

literati  of  Edinburgh — but  by  the  much  higher  authorities  of 
Porson,  Bumey,  and  Routh,  with  all  of  whom  Mr.  Toung  livc<| 
in  habits  of  close  and  intimate  friendship,  during  the  frequent 
visits  he  paid  to  England.    Nay,  the  Professor's  fame  had 


rfiuhed  ma  in  qawters  stBl  more  resole,  tod  tt  katft  tt  ren 
spectable,  for  I  remeniiber  Old  Wjttenbaob  i^ed  me  muaj 
questioos  about  him  in  1802,  when  I  spfent  the  Bpriog  under  his 
roof  at  Leyden — and  used  to  testify  much  aslooiibmeiit  at  m]r> 
l^oovriog  so  little  about  this  personage,  whom  he  commoalj 
called  ''  examius  tUe  apu4  Scotos  phuologug.** 
.  ^Dismissing  my  cicerone,  therefore,  i  walked  about  Ae  oouria 
of  the  College  by  myself,  till  the  rusb  of  lads  began  to  flow  to« 
ward  Ms.  Xoung's  lecture-room, and  tbeq  losinuaiBdmyself  with 
the  crowd  into  the  interior  of  the  olace.  1  took  my  station  at  the 
extremity  of  a  bench, in  the  dankest  pari  of  the  room,  whiob 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  a  set  of  the  more  elderly  students^ 
among  whom  I  imagined  my  own  grave  aspect  would  be  lesa 
likely  to  attract  attention  from  the  rrofessor.  By  and  by,  in  be 
came^  and  mounted  his.  lijltle  pulpit,  between  two  low  wfaidowa 
at  the  opposite  extremity — and  I  immediately  hoisted  my  spec- 
tacles, in  order  that  I  might  scnitioize  tbe  pbytiogoomy  of  the 
Philologist  before  his  lecture  should  bedn*    A  coosiderabte 
nufuber  of  minutes  elapsed^  during  which  oaeof  thastudents^ 
perched  above  his  fellows  in  a  minor  sort  of  nostrum,  was  eiiii- 

Eloyed  m  calling  over  the  nanies  of  all  who  were  or  diouU  have 
een  present,  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  re^mental 
9iust^r-roII.  The  Professor  was  quit^  silent  durbg  tbu  space^ 
qoless  when  some  tall  awkward  Irishman,  or  youog  indigenous 
liluoderer,  happened  to  make  his  mine  in  a  manner  more  noiqt 
than  suited  the  place — on  which  occasion  a  sharp-cuttine  voice 
ijrom  the  chair  was  sure  to  thrill  in  their  ears  soniehrief  but  de- 
cisive query,  or  command  or  rebuke — *^Quid.aga$tu^  in  itta 
angdLoj  pedibw  strtpUtau  €i  garrieni  T** — ^  Owe  i%  Ubif  Du^ 
gdde  M'QiJiirtert  et  tmof  re»  agwt  /"— ''  JVIolehir,  Phdimim 
O*  Shantgknesj/f  sero  ifigreiSeiM, .  ut  Molvai  duos  a$tes  HerlvMn^ 
gug  f ' — (*  Iterumne  admonendtu  e#,  Micokti  Jamef" — "  Qmii 
hoc  rei,  Frmdsce  Warper  ?"  i&ec.  kc  &c. 

It  required  no  imagmation  to  deteet  the  marks  of  clear  tho- 
rough going  perspicacity  of  intellect,  intermingled  iu  no  usual 
manner^  with  those  gf  a  fine  fancy  and  an  oveilowing  enthusi- 
asm, i^  the  lineaments  of  this  admirable  Professor.  I  know 
not  that  ever  I  met  with  any  of  tbe  "  M agnanimi  Heroes"  of 
philology,  that  could  show  half  ro  much  of  his  art  in  bis  visages 
Old  Parr  you  have  seen — and  you  know  well  that  his  face  is  but 
a  heavy  one,  in  spite  of^he  relief  it  baafrom  the  unquenchable 
dazzle  of  his  large  eyes.  Person's  face  was  a  grand  one  in  its 
way,  but  I  cannot  say  I  could  ever  see  much  in  it  very  distinetly, 
except  the  gdieral  all-pervading  radiance  of  his  sheer  genius^ 
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Wyttenbach  is  a  soleiiiD,  sad-looking,  Teiiierable  old  gentle- 
man,  bat  one  wwAd^  prima  facie^  take  bim  for  a  moral  philo- 
eopber  rather  than  a  philoloeer.  Hermann's  face  is  full  of  a 
isad  fire  like  Porson's — and  i  suppose  Nature  meant  htm  to  be 
not  a  professor  but  a  poet — in  spite  of  the  De  Metris.  Tom 
Gaisford's  melancholy  swarthy  countenance  has  a  certain  fixed 
determined  stare  about  h,  that  shows  well  enough  be  will  ne- 
ver be  weary  of  hunting  anthorities  in  the  wildest  thiekets  of 
that  deep  jungle-wood,  which  he  mistakes  for  Parnassus.  But 
die  true,  lively,  keen,  hair-splitting  expression  ofa  genuine  root- 
eatcber,  was  never  exhibited  any  where  se  broad  and  so  brightly 
as  in  the  pbjrsiognomy  of  Professor  Toung.  Never  was  I  more 
strongly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  that  wise  saying  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  which  the  sceptical  wits  of  the  present  age  are  pleased 
to  scorn  as  much  as  any  of  the  dicta  of  poor  Spurzheiro, — 
**  A  man  may  be  knaum  by  his  loak^  anid  one  that  hath  taider- 
standing^  by  his  cowUenaneej  tcAai  thim  medest  Atm.*^ 

The  mtense  power  of  general  observation  marked  iaitnedi- 
ately  above  the  eye  brows  of  this  remarkable  person,  might  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  many  kinds  of  individuals,  noways  resem- 
bbng  him  in  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind.  I  have  seen  it  as 
strong  about  the  sinus  frontalis  of  a  lawyer — ^a  calculator- 
above  all,  a  painter — or  a  poet  fond  of  drawing  the  materials 
of  his  poetry  from  what  he  sees  in  the  world  about  bim,apd  its 
actual  inhabitants  and  doings.  It  is  not  there  that  the  system 
of  Spurzheim  leads  one  to  expect  to  find  the  differentia^  properly 
so  called,  ofa  philological  cranium.  Gail  says,  that  in  bis  youth 
he  had  reason  to  be  vexed,  that,  while  several  of  his  school- 
fellows leai^t  by  heart,  even  things  Which  they  did  notunder^ 
stand,  with  great  facility,  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  en- 
graving on  his  memory  a  much  less  number  of  words;  and 
by  accideht,  first  of  all,  he  was  led  to  make  the  observation, 
that  in  those  individuals  who  possessed  this  extraordinaiy  faeili^ 
ty  of  learning  by  heart,  the  eyes  were  very  prominent.  In  bis 
system,  therefore,  he  has  established,  among  others,  a  separate 
organ  uf  words,  the  greater  than  common  development  of  which 
is  denoted  by  the  greater  than  common  prominence  of  the 
eyes.  Refining  by  degrees  on  bis  observations  and  conclusions, 
he  has  said,  that  in  some  cases  the  eyes  are  not  only  prominent, 
but  also  depressed  downwards,  so  that  the  under  eye-lid  pre* 
sents  a  sort  of  roll,  or  appears  swollen  and  tumid ;  and  such 
persbns,  adds  he,  are  fond  of  philology,  that  is,  they  like  to 
study  the  spirit  of  different  languages. 
*  Eceles.  xir.  29. 
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1  must  Qwo  that  this  was  one  of  the  good  Doctor's  niceties, 
whicb  I  always  regarded  with  some  measure  of  scepticism,  till 
I  had  an  opportuaity  of  ubserviog  the  ocganization  of  this  great 
Glasgow  Philologist.  The  very  appearance  of  the  eyes,de8crib* 
ed  so  minutely  and  graphically  hy  the  German,  is  precisely  the 
thing  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
tenance. The  eyes  themselves  are  gray,  and  full  of  a  bright 
gleaming  intelligence,  but  their  effect  is  peculiar,  and  quite  .dis- 
tinct from  those  of  any  bright  eyes  I  ever  observed;  and,  on 
close  inspection,  I  can  attribute  their  peculiarity  to  nothing  but 
this  most  marked  philological  conformation  in  the  way. of 
their  being  set  into  the  head.  They  are  absolutely  pushed  out 
of  their  sockets  by  the  redundance  of  this  particular  faeulty  be- 
low ;  their  under  lids  stand  forth,  square,  and  distinct,  from  the 
texture  of  the  face,  as  if  half  its  muscular  energy  were  concen- 
trated in  that  minute  point  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  ef- 
fect is  mightily  favoured  by  the  appearance  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  countenance — the  broad  girille  of  wrinkles  about  the 
eyes  themselves — the  deep  lines  which  converge  from  all  the 
upper  forehead  upon  the  centre  of  the  nose — the  sharp  bony 
angular  nose  itself — the  lips  compressed  like  the  vice  of  a 
blacksmith  ;  each  and  all  of  these  features  must  shed,  no  doubt, 
a  cordial  return  of  acuipen  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  project- 
ing eye  which  overlooks  and  illuminates  them. 

His  mode  of  lecturing,  or  rather  of  expounding  (for  it  was  in 
th^t  exercise  that  I  found  him  engaged)  harmonizes  most  per- 
fectly with  the  expectations  this  physiognomy  would  be  likely. 
to  create.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  shold  display  a  more 
lynx-like  intellectual  glance  than  Mr.  Young  scatters  upon  eve- 
ry subject  that  comes  in  his  way.  There  is  nosatisfymg  of  his 
restless  mind,  on  any  point,  with  half  or  quarter  explanations; 
one  sees  that  he  must  be  in  agony  till  he  has  got  to  the  bot- 
tom,of  his  difficulty,  and  grubbed  up  the  entangling  thorn,  root 
by.  root,  let  it  be  planted  as  firmly,  as  deeply,  and  as  broadly 
as  it  may.  The  way  in  which  he.goes  about  this  business  has, 
no  doubt,  been  borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  Home 
Tooke;and  at  times,  indeed,  there  were  tones  and  gestures 
which  almost  nutde  me  dream  I  had  leaped  some  ten  years 
back,  and  was  seated  once  more  at  the  fire-side  in  Wimbledon, 
opposite  to  the  old  red  sofa,  from  which  that  mighty  intellectu- 
al Nimrod  used  to  sboot  his  "  iwta  sm^Mvr*."  But  the  profes- 
sor has  abundance  of  originality  about  every  part  of  his  dis- 
course ;  and,  above  all,  be  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person 
from  Home  in  the  article  office  and  tender  feeling.    I  own  I 
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WM  quite  Attn^fentrock  to  find  him,  all  of  a  sadden,  ptssing 
from  a  transport  of  sheer  verbal  ecsiacy  about  tbe  particle  af  •» 
into  an  ecstaey  quite  as  vehement,  and  a  tboasand  times  more 
noble,  about  the  deep  pathetic  beauty  of  one  of  Homer's  eon* 
oepUons,  in  the  expression  of  which  that  particle  happens  to  oc- 
cur. Such  was  the  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  enriched  mel- 
low swell  of  bis  expanding  voice,  when  he  began  to  touch  upon 
this  more  majestic  key,  that  I  dropped  for  a  moment  all  my  no- 
tioBS  of  the  sharp  philologer,  and  gased  on  him  with  a  higher 
delight,  as  a  genuine  lover  of  tbe  soul  and  spirit  which  has 
been  clothed  in  the  words  of  antiquity.  .At  tbe  close  of  one  of 
his  fine  excursions  into  this  brighter  field,  tb^  feelingsof  the  roan 
neemed  to  be  rapt  up  to  a  pitch  I  oevcfrbeheM  exemplified  in 
Eoy  orator  of  the  chair.  The  tears  gushed  from  bis  eyes  amidst 
their  fervid  sparklings;  and  I  was  more  than  delighted  when  I 
looked  round  and  found  that  the  fire  of  tbe  Professor  had  kiiit- 
died  answering  flames  in  tbe  eyes  of  not  a  few  of  his  disciples. 
Assuredly,  Mr.  fouog  roust  have  been  a  fine  orator  in 
Boy  department.    He  is,  without  exception,  the  best  reader 
t  ever  heard  of  Greek ;  and  I  have  heard  very  few  readers  of 
English  that  I  could  for  a  moment  compare  with  him.    Nor 
is  this  slight  praise  from  an  Englishman  to  a  Scotchman. 
Tbe  music  of  the  northern  tongue  has  never  become  grateful 
to  my  ears ;  but  I  could  not  find  a  moment's  time  to  recoDect 
that  there  was  any  provinciality  in  tbe  notes  of  this  voice 
while  I  was  listening  to  it.    l*he  Scottish  method  of  pro- 
'  nouncing  Greek,  too,  although  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  in  many 
points  much  more  like  tbe  true  way  than  our  own,  has  al- 
ways, firora  association  or  otherwise,  appeared  to  me  to  have 
a  great  de|ree  of  barbarity  and  uncoutbhess  about  it ;  but 
this  prejudice,  Kke  a  thousand  others,  dissolved  before  the 
flash  of  this  manV  genuine  power.    Assuredly,  if  tbeyoun^ 
men  educated  here  do  not  become  fervent  Ch'ectans,  it  is  not 
for  want  either  of  precept  or  example  jn  tbeir   Professor. 
But  the  truth  is,  as  1  have  mentioned  before,  that,  according 
to  the  present  style  of  academical  education  in  Scotland,  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 'consequence  whether  a 
professor  of  languages  be  or  be  hot  himself  an  eminent  scho- 
lar or  a  dcilful  teacher.    The  clay  is  nut  so  long  in  his  hands 
as  to  allow  him  the  power  of  moulding  it  to  his  will.    Be- 
fore tbe  vessel  is  tempered  .in  its  fabric — long,  very  long  be- 
fore it  can  receive  the  high  finishing  polish  which  such  an 
artist  as  this  could  give  it,  it  is  hurried  away  and  filled  with 
a  premature,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  chaotic  infusion  of  in- 
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^redi(nH&  tn  spite  ^  aH  these  disadvantftget,  beweyer,  it 
is  impossible  tbat  such  very  surpassing  energies  as  those  ot 
ibis  rroressor,  should  be  esierted  so  long  without  producing 
some  effect ;  aecojrdiDgly,  1  am  informed  the ,  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  does  thrire  here  at  the  present  time  in  a 
degree  much  beyond  any  of  the  other  Universities  of  Scot* 
laml.  Let  us  hope  tbat  the  jspark  he  has  kindled  may,  ere 
long,  find  vent  to  break  out  into  a  noble  and  illuminating 
flame.  But,  limited  as  he  is  in  his  means  of  benefiting  those 
immediately  about  him  by  hia  admirable  prelections,  is  it 
not  a  thousand  pities  tbat  he  should  not  atone  to  his  genius 
and  his  fame  for  this  sad  defect,  by  making  the  world  at 
large  more  eaUensively  partakers  in  the  fruits  of  his  studies, 
-*-by  cceating  for  himself,  in  other,  words,  a  name  as  spien* 
did  as  Nature  has  entitled  him  to  bequeath  to  posterity?. 
What.  Sbak$peare  has  said  of  Koyal  Beauty,  may  he  said  as 
well  of  Mental  Powers 

"  Shame  it  shpuld  die,  and  leare  behind  no  copy/* 

*  #  *  *  #        • 

I  made  a  visit  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  lecture-roQm  of  Mr«  Jardine,  the  Professor  of  Logic, 
for  I  bad  heard  of  this  gentleman  also  in  a  thousand  quar* 
ters,  and  was  anxious  to  see  and.  bear  him  in  his  own  place. 
I  beard  him  talked  of  in  a  particular  style  of  cummendaiion 
one  day  in  a  large  company  of  the  Edinburgh  literati,  among 
whom  M  appeared  there  was<  a  great  number  of  bis  former 
disciples;  and,  truly,  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  they  de* 
livered  themselves,  were  almost  as  honourable  to  themselves 
as  to  their  old  teacher.  They  represented  }jim  as  a  person 
who,  by  the  singular  felicity  of  his  icu:t  in  watching  and  en« 
couraging  the  developments,  of  youthful  minds,  had  done 
more  good  to  a  whole  host  of  individuals,  and  gifted  indi- 
viduals too,  than  their  utmost  gratitude  could  ever  adequately 
repay.  They  spake  of  him  as  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  fa- 
ther, to  whom  they  were  proud  of  acknowledging  the  eternal 
obligations  of  their  intellectual  being.  1  never  beard  so  much 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  pupils  for  their  master— no  not  even 
at  the  commemoration  of  Ru^y. 

I  did  not,  howevec,  hear  th§  Professor  deliver  one  of  the 
lectures  by  which  these  gentlemen  professed  themselves  to 
have  been  so  largely  benefited.    It  ao  happened,  that  at  the 
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hour  I  wetit,  be  was  engaged,  not  in  praelitlion,  but  in  ex* 
amrnin^  hts  pupils  on  some  of  tbe  subjects  of  a  le^tiitie  be 
Jlacf  yfeiiviRred  on  the  preceding  day.     P«rb4ps,  lioweTer,  the 
benefits  derived  From  bis  teacbini;;  may  be  traced  in  no  ra- 
eont^iderable  meHst^re  to  his  pecaliar  exceltenc^e  in  thfa  very 
branrh  of  bis  duties.     Such  a  clear  liianly  method  of  putting 
bis  questions— sacb  a  ready  manner  bf  comprefaenffiog  tbe 
drift  of  the  replie<*  be  received— soch  skilful  nicety  in  draw- 
ing out  tbe  fvorkings  nf  perplexed  mmds,  knd  ni«kii^  those 
wi)o  were  pazded  find  for  themselves  tBe  thread  that  sboald 
lead  tbem  out  of  their  labyrinths — an^d  all  this  accompsnied 
with  such  an  honest,  downright,  paternal  sort  of  kiodnesi  in 
roice,  look,  and  gcsture-i— I  have  really  never  before  «een  a 
more  amiable  combinatlotf  of  tbe  faculties  most  pi^cio^s  in  a 
teacher  of  youth.     I  think  it  no  wonder,  that  tbey  wfan  have 
sat  at  tbe  feet  of  this  good  miin,  should  be  very  slow  in  loeiog 
their  memory  of  so  much  moral  worth  and  real  talenl>  ex- 
erted  in  so  rare  a  style  of  onion  for  the  furtherance  of  tbeir 
improvement.     It  is  no  wonder,  that  tbe  days  spent  in  ink- 
ing wisdom  from  so  pure  and  liberal  a  fountain,  sbould  form, 
in  feeling  and  intelligent  minds,  some  of  "the  dearest  of  those 
youthful  recollections,  which  afford  throughout  tbe  jears  of 
active  and  bustling  life,  the  most  charming  breath ing-pta^es 
of  reposing  meditation,     tn  such  feelings  it  must  be  that  such 
a  spirit  finds  tbe  best  reward  of  all  its  labours.     Wberiever 
such  a  man  as  this  goes,  throughout  all   the  dT^tricts  of  the 
land  in  which  he  has  so  long  exerted  himsetf,  be  is  Sure  to 
meet  with  eyes  th&t  kindle  into  a  iSlial  flame,  when  tbey  see 
orice  more  the  venerable  l!neai\ients  of  his  well-known  Ikce, 
He  has  created  for  himself'a  mighty  family,  amon^  whom  his 
memory  will  long  survive-*by  whom  all  that  be  said  and  did 
— his  words  of  kind  praise  and  kind  censure~his  gravitjr  and 
bis  gracibusness— will,  no  doubt,  be  dwelt  upon  with  warm 
and   tender  words  and  looks,  long  after  hjs  earthly  labours 
shall  have  been  broiig^ht  to  their  close.     Tbe  good  such  men 
do  is  of  such  a  kind,  (bat  it  cannot  *^die  with  them." 


I  waited  upon  this  excellent  person  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  examination,  and  cWlivered  several  letters  I  bad 
for  him  from  his  friends  in  Edinburgh.  He  asked  me. to  dine 
with  him,  to  which  I  assentedl  and  in.  tbe  fneanttme  be  pro- 
posed we  should  go  and  see  the  Hunterian  Museum  togetjier, 
as  there  was  still  an  hour  or  two  we  had  to  spare. 


\. 


TUaMitt^im  is  cbiefly  remarksbte  for  tbe  very  fine  coir 
lectioQ  oi  anatoQiical  preparations  it  cootains,  and  I  am  glad 
^I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbetn,  as  one  of  tbem  stroogYy 
e:itea}plified  a  fact  concerning  the  junction  of  tbe  vertebiie, 
which  I  have  stated  at  some  length  in  my  treatise  De  MuJiere^ 
&u  p.  97.^  There  is  also  an  excellent  collection  or  medals, 
bot  i  could  not  be  permitted  to  see  tbem  at  tLis  time,  owing 
to  tbe  strict  regulations  under  which  their  inspection  is  laid — 
necessarily,  I  well  believe,  from  what  I  know  of  the  con- 
sciences of  collegtors.  Their  stuffed  animals  are  not  very 
numerous,  nor  have  they  been  allotted  a  very  conspicuous 
situatioD,  being  placed  in  small  rooms  below  stairs,  where  the 
elephants  and  hippopotamuses  look  rather  disconstilate.  In 
one  corner  I  saw  an  Egyptian  mummy,  which  is  shut  up  in 
a  huge  wboden  case,  strongly  clasped  with  ir^n  bars,  as  if 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  out  and  chasing  any  of  tbe  Pro- 
fessors up  stairs,  when  they  happen  to  visit  tl>at  apartment  at 
a  late  and  dreary  hour.  As  it  was  entirely  enfeloped  in  tbe 
original  linen  swaddlinsrbands,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  in^ 
Testigating  tbe  organ  of  combativeness  in  the  lower  lateral 
part  of  the  forehead,  whicU  is  s&id  by  Spur^heim  to  be  iargQ 
io  most  mummies. 

In  another  apartmeqt,~by  tbe  way  a  singularly  elegant 
one  both  in  shape  and  furniture, — there  is  a,  fine  assemblage 
of  pictures.  The  collection  is  not  extensive,  but  most  of  the 
specimens  are  of  rare  excellence.  There  is  a  beautiful 
Guldo,  representing  the  Virgin  watebiog  the  infant  Christ 
asleep.  There  is  a  St.  Catharine,  by  Ddmenichino,  full  of 
expression — a  head  of  St.  Peter,  by  Rubens,  with  rather  tod 
much  of  tbe  homeliness  of  the  human  passions,-  but  gloriotisty  , 
coloured.  Tiie  collection  is  also  graced  with  a  Correggri>-^ 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  and  St.  Joseph, — a  picture  in  capital 
preservation.  The  Virgin  is  represented  with  a-  sweet  lodft 
of  maternal  tenderness,  putting  upon  the  child  a  nc^wvesf, 
whicb  appears,  from  the  implements  introduced  in  the  picture^, 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  her  own  tiands.  There  is  a  Sat- 
rater,  not  a  landscape,  but  a  grovp  of  figures*— Laomedon, 
detected  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  ail  in  a  very  bold  and 
striking  style  of  mastery.  Th.er^  is  a  Danae  and  the  Golden 
Shower,  by  my  old  favourite  Luca  Giordano,  an  artist  of 
whom  shamefully  little  is  known  or  thought  in  this  countr}'. 

*I  should  mention,  that  in  tho  Second  r4ditioD,  published  at  Paris  in 
I8T«,  it  is  at  page  10:3. 
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There,  is  bcaidefl,  a   smkll   ioimitable  Murfflo,  the  Good 
Siiepberd. 

They  have  aUo  a  landscape  by  Rcmbrant,  a  flat  countnr, 
with  a  town  in  the  distance,  a  scene  in  which  it  is  evident  no 
object  has  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  There 
is  something  in  the  perspective  of  level  plains  which  always 
strikes  me — Welchroan  though  I  be — as  more  sublime  than 
any  view  clogged  and  obstructed  with  mountains^  or  other 
large  objects.  I  think  that  a  barrier  of  mountains  rising  be- 
tween the  spectator  and  the  horrizon,  suggesis  the  idea  of  li- 
xnitation  somehow,  and  circumscription.  Your  eye  is  stopped, 
and  your  attention  trammelled,  by  the  different  summits  and 
eminences  ;  and  in  examining  the  localities  of  a  particular 
apot,  you  lose  the  notion  of  what  Homer  calls  the  immeaswra- 
hie  earth.  The  ocean,  by  recalling  the  idea  of  infinitude, 
inspires  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
contemplating  a  marine  landscape,  we  fell  a  certain  coldness, 
resulting  from  the  want  of  life  and  vegetation;  The  mt^xf^^ 
yuminutj  of  which  JEschyius  speaks,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
cheerless  thing,  compared  with  the  smiling  repose  of  son- 
beams  on  the  long  vanishing  distances  of  a  track  glowing 
with  the  vestiges  of  human  labqur  and  human  happiness. 
There  are  some  other  pictures,  but  I  have  mentioned  the 
most  remarkable. 

After  dinner,  and  an  excellent  bottle  of  wine,  the  Professor 
took  me  with  him  to  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  College,  one 
of  the  rooms  of  which  is  used  by  some  of  the  brethren  aa 
a  kind  of  common-room.  Here  I  spent.the  evening  very  de- 
lightfully, in  a  snug,  quiet,  intelligent  little  society.  We 
Iilayed  whist  till  ten,  then  supped  on  a  glorious  Glasgow 
uxury  of  fresh  herrings,  and  concluded  the  whole  with  a 
moderate  quantum  suffi^  of  rum-puach,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  some  one  or  two  of  these  learned  persons  seemed 
to  be  Qo  whit  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  neighbouring  citi- 
zens. 

P.M- 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

TO   THB   SAMK. 


Buck's-Head. 
Next  day,  I  spent  almost  the  whole  morning  in  company 
^nrith  my  excellent  eicerone,  in  taking  a  survey  of  a  feir  oC 


the  most  extensiTe  manufactories  of  tBis  place.  As  tbese^ 
bowever,  must  be  in  alf  respects  quite  similar  to  those  of 
other  towns  Which  you  have  often  seen,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  any  particular,  description  of  what  I  saw.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  GHasgow  manufac- 
turers conduct  matters  with  more  attention  to  the  comforts  of 
those  whom  ^  they  employ,  than  most  of  their  brethren  else- 
where ;  a  fact  which,  indeed  I  remember  to  have  heard  men- 
tioned in  Parliament  a  few  sessions  ago,  with  a  very  laud- 
able degree  of  pride,  by  the  Member  for  the  town,  Mr* 
Kirkman  Finlay,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  merchants 
of  Scotland,  and,  1  well  believe,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
also,  in  spite  of  all  the  jokes  against  him  in  the  Courier.  I 
^as  assured,  at  least,  that  there  prevails  in  this  place  no- 
thing of  the  vile  custom  of  unceasing  labour  bj  day  and  by 
night,  which  has  been,  with  so  much  noble  passion,  described 
and  branded  in  the  words  of  the  Wanderer.* 

After  being  confined  for  hours  to  the' steam-heated  atmos- 
phere of  these  places,  my  ears  dingling  with  the  eternal  rock 
and  buai  of  wheels  and  spindles,  and  my  eyes  fretted  and 
inflained  with  the  flakes  oi  cotton  every  where  flying  about ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said,  my  spirits  being  not  a 
little  depressed  by  tl^e  coi^teoiplatioQ  of  so  many  thousands  of 
poor  (Creatures  shut  out  in  their  captivity  from 

The  ^Dtle  visitations  of  the  suo— 

And  in  these  structures  mingled,  old  and  young, 

And  unripe  sex  with  seac,  for  mutual  taint, 

-—my  MNrita  being  somewhat  nddened  with  all  Aese  poison-  . 
ous  sights,  and  sounds,  and  reflections,  I  readily  embraced 
the  proposal  of  my  friend^that  we  sboidd  w^k  forth,  name- 

*  Tht  ptsMge  Is  this-> 

«  When  soothing  isricntss  spneads 

O'er  biU  and  vale/'  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recoUectioa»— ^<  and  the  pnnotnal  stars. 
While  all  tfaincs  else  are  getherinc  to  their  homes^ 
Adyanee,  and  ib  the  firmaflMBt  of  heai^n 
Glitter— ^at  andisturbingi  undisturbed, 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admoniiions  for  the  heart 
Of  ail-beholduig  Man,  £arth's  tboiighUul  tord  > 
Then  in  full  many  arodoo,  once,  like  tliis, 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
An  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatoral  light. 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes, 
Bitalo  firoa  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge ; 
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ly,  into  tire  ifelds,  »nd  inefVeflh  our$0has  witb  breftthiag  tb* 
unpollttted  air  of  bi^aven,  till  the  hour  of  dinoer. 

He  led  me  into  a  large  piece  of  ipeadow  g^onnd,  which 
stretches  alon^  the  banJcs  ot  the  Clyde  to  xbfi  eai»t  pf  the  city* 
and  which,  being  public  property,  is  left  in  its  free  antaitited 
verdure,  forming  a  beautiful  conti^a^^t  to  the  du$t  of  the  city, 
and  a  precious  breathing-place  to  its  inhabitants.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  a  fine  park — indeed,  excepting  London  and  DubliOi 
there  is  no  town  in  these  islands  which  *  possesses  any  thing 
that  can  be  compared  witb  it.  My  friend  told  me,  however, 
that  with  all  its  natural  attractions^  it  is  far  from  being  much 
frequented  by  the  fashionables  of  the  place,  who  prefer 
walking  on  the  Troogate,  or  on  some  of  the  narrow  high- 
ways round  the  town,  and  leave  this  delicious  Green  (for  that 
is  the  name  it  goes  by)  to  he  trodden  almost  exclusively  by 
the  feet  of  those  whom  they  are  pleased  (in  contradistinction 
from  themselves)  to  call  the  Vulgar.  But  my  friend  remem- 
bers the  old  times,  when  the  Green  was  the  constant  loimge, 
and  has  a  pride  in  being  seen  walking  leisurely  under  Uie 
ancient  elms  which  gave  shade  to  the  more  judicious  worthies 
of  a  generation  that  lias  passed  away. 

A  tall  Monutnent,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  has  been 
erected  to'  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  midst  of  this 
green,  and  contrasts  itself  agrieeably  with  the  level  plain 
surface  out  of  which  it  arises.  Shortly  after  it  was  erected^ 
it  was  struck  by  ligbtoit^g — the  top  was  completely  shattered 
— and  a  yawniufc  fissure  points  out  the  cohrse  of  ibe  deetnic- 
tive  element,  more  than  balPway  down  oitt  of  the  sidesw 
But  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  lo  repair  this  injury,  and  the 

people  of  Glasgow  have  allowed  the  liooiMiieot  to  reaiwn 

« 

Ani^t  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  beard — 

Of  barsher  import  than  the  curfew  knoll 

That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror^s  stern  behest, 

A  local  ftummoiM.to  uDceasiog  toil ! 

Di^orged  are  now  the  ministen  of  day ; 

And  as  they  issue  frona  the  iHumined  pile, 

A  fresh  band  meets  them  at  the  ctowd<»d  door 

And  in  the  eoufts-Hind  where  the  jiipibling  stream 

That  turns  the  multitude  of  diaay  wheelsi 

Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 

Among  the  rocks  below — Men,  maidens,  youths, 

Motlfers  and  little  children,  boys  and  gins, 

Enter — and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 

Within  this  temple — where  is  ofiered  up 

To  Gain — the  master  idol  of  these  realms, 

Peipetual  sacrificing, ''  he. 


txftctfjr  w  tli6  tbtoder  left  H.  tt  faals  slotid  fot^¥ml 
years  iii  ibis  waj-*-ahd,  I  doubt  hot^  vrill  staUd  for  many 
centtofies  iipitboat  aiij  ccinsideraM^  iilt^ratidn  for  tbe  worse; 
In^he  neighbourhood  of  the  Monument,  We  dawseveral  eldeN 
ly  citieens  playFog  tt  the  old  Scots  game  of  wbir,  which  is  i 
Itfnd  or  gig^^  THrrety  of  billiards — the  Cable  being  b  cer« 
tsit)  iiiiace  kt  tbe  green,  sbMetimes  of  many  hundred  yardsi 
in  f^ttof-^he  boles  situated  here  and  there,  at  g^at  distanceii 
— aifd  the  btib,  i^hieh  are  made  retj  hard,  stuffed  witlE 
feather^,  aifd  swung  to  andfro  in  a  terrific  mennier,  by  mealid 
ef  Idtlg  qiieUes  with  daktk:  shafts — a  line  healthy  ganae  %^icll 
seemd  to4ii»  a  mighty  fatoMrite  both  here  and  tt  SdiUburgh. 

Nearer  the  margin  of  the  river,  which'  is  reaHy  a  very 
gratod  enreMm  httr^i  another  #idd  divisioii  of  the  meadow 
teemed  to  be  set  apait  for  tbe  purposes  of  a^  wasbiog-green. 
It  is  bere^  opon  tb^  fine  green  t^rf,  that  the  serv^nl-mwds  of 
Gh^gow  'tove  to  spread  tbeir  teaching  linen  before  the 
sun,  wringing^tbe  sheets^  and  gigi^ling  and  titteHne  at  the 
paesers  by*  It  is  here  that  tbe  corporal  tak^shis  forenoon 
fotmgr,  With  bis  Waterloo  medal,  and'perhat>6  eotet?  into 
eonoe  interoharge  of  repartees  with  the  rosy  aikd  joyful  dam- 
eels ;  so  that  frolB  less  to  more,  be  ia  ultimately,  it  may  be^ 
induced  to  add  from  among  them  a  fiHb  et  sixth  wifef  to.lb^ 
Kflt  of  those  whom  be  has  airlsady  left  weefrfng  at  Gork,  at 
Manchester,  at  RoM,  at  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  Isi  Ihepee* 
sent  ease, (the  deyeled  viclim  leans  over  fae^  waferio^pan^ 
asd  admirea  hie  siaewyMmbs^gracefuHy  udfreely  eahibttedl 
beneath  ihe  tcMity  eowerin  of  the  regia^enlal  phihibegg«^4it8 
spirifed  style  offlowriahiig  a  tHxpenny  rattan— the  kAowiog 
conh  of  hk  eye^>»*«ndilie  rewUnearof  bia  retorts-^-«nd  alas : 
reSects  not  bow  often,  and  how  fataiiy,  tbe  awe  fascmatioBfl 
mayhat^e  been  practised  before-^  • 

Non  sola  comptOB  arsit  adulteri 

Crincs,  et  aurum  yestibus  illituni 

Mlrata.  Yegd^que  ciiUos. 

If.  perhaps,  a  i'ioamakerf  or  Juiy  other  common  mechanic, 
happens  \^  pass  the  groups  he  is  sure  to  be  mfdc  the  butt 
or  fheir  wit;  and,  in  fact,  appears  but  a  poor  sneaking 
devil  fc*  the  time,  although  perhaps  be  treated  them  with 
curds  and  cream  on  Sunday  laat.  Eren  a  gientleman  s  ser- 
vant figures  to  disadvantage— bis  showy  livery  cannot  rival 
the  regales  cultus—md  a  lamp-ligbtcr  is  execrable,  and  fit 
only  lo  be  shuddered  ^\  by  these  fine  ladies.     But,  as  I  said 
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before,  the  devoted  vicfiia  tfaiBki  oqly  of  Uobi  in  acariet; 
and  while  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  sink  into  her  ears,  the 
river  appears  to  flow  more  smoothly  than  it  ever  did  before ; 
and  the  fields  to  look  fresher  than  ever  suoimer  could  make 
Ihem.  She  remembers  the  day,  when  the  news  of  tbe  glo- 
rious 18th  of  June  arrived— the  enthusiasm  with  whiph  ber 
master  read  aloud  tbe  newspaper  at  the  breakfast  table— 
the  green  branches  that  adorned  the  streets  during  the  fore* 
]ioon*^and  the  charming  dazzle  of  the  windoars,  when  she 
walked  out  to  see  tbe  illumination  in  the  evening.  ^  The  re^ 
membrance  of  all  these  fine  things  rushes  biigfat  upon  ber 
fancy-«*and  having  once  more  surveyed  the  strapping  eor- 
poral  from  bead  to  foot,  ber  fate  is  determined. 

Those  of  the  damsels  engaged  in  the  actual  occopatbD  of 
washing  their  linen,  were  also  worthy  of  some  .notice,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  go  about  their 
operations.  The  greater  part  of  their  work  is  done,  not  by 
means  of  the  hands,  but  the  feet,  each  maiden  standing  in 
ber  tub,  and  thumping  below  like  an  Italian  grape^treader, 
her  petticoats  being  kilted  considerably  above  tbe  knee,  and 
her  ivory  limbs  frothed  over  half  .way  up,  with  the  lighC 
foam  of  the  ocean  of  suds,  which  their  extremitieB  agitate. 
Some  might  turn  away  from  this  exposure  as'  somewhat  in- 
delicate— ^but  I  confess- 1  had  m  pleasure  in  seeuig  it-^for  I 
consider  it  as  an  intereatiag  relic  of  the  fearless  purity  9(  the  • 
oidentimea.  But,  bdeed,  I  think  «  ymip  of  giria  washing 
linen,  in  whatever  way,  is  always  a  pretty  .speetaele,  and  re- 
▼ives  ple&sing  ideas,  concerning  the  simple  fosbions  of  anti- 
qnity— orhen  the  daughtera  of  kinga  used  to  think  no  shame 
of  asking  their  father's  regd  leave  to  go  out  and  wash  their 
own  smc^s,  jsnd  the  shirts  of  the  princea  their  brothers— re* 
presenting,  too,  the  propriety  of  majesty  itself  makii^  a 
clean  appearance  at  the  council-board."^ 

'£(  wTtifA4»  ff-A^yftfvTM,  W  put  fif^mifUm  *t(TtH 
Kmt  h  ^1  muTo!  tttiu  fUT»  wpmT§t9-ti  iirrt 
B«vAiif  fiiv^vn  icmiaifi  x^i*'  ttfutr  t^Hrm, 
film  St  r»i  ^iA»t  v^itf  ift  fuymfi^  yv^im^vt^        ^ 
O/  ht  hrvUrrn,  r^ttf  i'  ni'ift  ^rnKt^trt^' 
Oi  J"*  «i(ir  fif  A«v«-|^  niar?tuTti  tl'fun'  «;(2«yrcf, 
'E^  X^fi%  ifxi'^**  ^*  ^'  'W  ^C^n  fTttnm  fnifutXiv . 

OorS5.  Z. 
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Se^g  ibat  I  eould  e^iiy  amuse  myself  in  this  place,  my 
friend  1^  me  to  myself,  and  went  oflT  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
town*  I  continaed  my  stroll  along  the  breezy  banks  of  the 
river  for  ^  considerable  Bpace^^but  at  length  found  myself 
a  Kttle  fatigued,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  which. 
occur  every  now  and  then  by  the  aide  of  the  walks.  I  had 
9ot  sat  long  till  I  perceived  a  brother  lounger  advancing 
toward  me  from  the  opposite  flirectton,  in  a  meditative  atti« 
fade;  and,  surveying  the  man,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
faim  to  be  one  6f  that  class  of  philosophical  weavers,  with 
which  the  west  of  Scotland  is  known  to  be  so  plentifully 
stocked.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  The  man  edged  toward, 
the  beneb^  and  soon  took  bis  place  within  a  yard  of  me,  with 
an  air  of  infinite  composure.  Being  seated,  be  cast  one  or 
two  sidelong  glances  upon  roe,  and  then  fixed  his  .eyes  ia  a 
Tery  speculative  stare  upon  the  water,  which  rippled  witfaio 
n  little  distance  of  bis  feet — while  I,  on  my  part,  continued 
lets  politely  to  study  him  with  the  eye  of  a  traveller  and  a 
oftiniofogist.  He  was  tali  and  slender  in  his  person,  with  a 
bend  forward,  acqpiired,  no  doubt,  through  the  stooping  de- 
manded by  bis  voeation-M:on$iderably  inn-kneed  and  splay* 
footed— but  apparently  strong  enough  and  nervbus  in  every 
part  of  his  muscular  frame.  He  was  clad  in  a  very  respect- 
able short  coat  of  blue-*a  waistcoat  of  deep  yellow  ground, 
with  thin,  purple  and  green  stripes  crossing  each  other  upon 
it — ^a  pair  of  eocdsroy  breeches,  unbuttoned  at  the  knees — ' 
a  thick  pair  of  worsted  stdckings,  banging  loosely  about  his 
legs-— and  a  dark  red  coloured  cravat.  He  seemed  to,  be  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when  he  took  off  his 
bat  to  cool  him9alf,  the  few  lank  hairs  which  escaped  from 
below  a  small  striped  night-cap  on  the  top  of  his  cranium, 
were  evidently  of  the  same  elass  with  those  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet — the  "  sable  silvered."  As  to  bis  face,  its  language 
was  the  [iterfection  of  self-importance  non  chalatice.  A  bitter 
grin  of  settled  scepticism  seemed  to  be  planted  from  his 
nostril  on  either  side,  down  almost  to  the  peak  of  his  long 
unshorn  chin — his  eye-brows  were  scanty  and  scraggy,  but 
drawn  together  in  a  cynical  sort  of  knot — and,  altogether, 
the  personage  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  great  deal  of  glum 
shrewdness  in  a  small  way — I  should  have  mentioned  that  he 
Bad  a  green  apron  (the  symbol  of  his  trade)  wrapped  about 
bis  middle,  beneath  his  upper  garment — and  that  he  held  a 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  twisted  hard  in  his  lefr 
band.    '*  This  is  a  hot  day,  friend/'  said  I,  willing  to  enter 

6d 
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a  little  info  conversatioih  The  Mlow's  fMlurts  iamkmla* 
riij  relaxed  themselves  a  little  on  the  greeting,  ^nA  be  ao- 
swered  very  civilly,  "  Middling  ivarii),  sir— Ye*H  bare  beett 
taking  a  walk  ?'' — '*  I  have,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  glad  I  came 
this  vray,  for  I  tliink  the'  town  looks  better  froaa  vrbere  we 
are  than  any  where  else  I  have  been." — **  Ye'll  be  only  a 
atranger,  sir?— Indeed,  I  might  have  kenli'd,  by  your  lan- 
guage, ye  were  fra  the  South.^'  "  I  only  came  to  Gbsgow 
two  days  ago,"  said  I. — ^  Glasgow's  a  very  grand  eeelf 
Doo,  sir~^a  very  grand  ceety — there  is  no  4he  like  ii\  in 
Scotland  booever.  I  have  seen  Manchester  in  my  tame,  but 
Glasgow  clean  dings  baitb  it  and  Edinburgh,  and  I  believe 
k  di>e8  most  places-^weVe  a  noble  situatioo  bejo,  air---:a 
pretty  river,  navigable  quite  up  to  the  Broomielaw^  for 
sloops^  briga,  and  gabbarts,  and  it  might  be  made  pa^aaUe 
^ite  up  to  IJLamilton,  but  the  folk  berr  are  keen  to  keep  it 
to  themselves— and  it's  natural  it  abould  be  sae.*'-^"  The 
weather  is,  in  general,  very  «ct  hereabouts?"  said  I;  "y^u 
kave  very  seldom  any  such  stretch  o(  iky  weather  «6  tiba 
present." — *' Very  seldom,  sir;  and  Hbiok  it  magr  be  dopt- 
ed  whether  it  is  not  lucky  it  is  sae-*-rtl»  ageicidtxiiisty  tfa 
question,  is  "kgainst  the  lang  weeta,  but  the  commercial  in- 
terest is  uppermost  here,  sir ;  and  vbat  wad  come  o(  the 
Monkland  Canal,  think  ye,  if  we  bad  not  a  perpetuai  driaale 
to  keep  the  springs  running  ?  There's  rasoa  fox  a'  thing,  m 
— ir  folk  could  see  it." — ^' Is  that  the  la^l  atmber  of  4bei 
Review,  friend?"  said  I,  *' has  it  just  ceme  out  ?" — "It  la 
the  Last  number,  sir,  but  it  is  not  jiist  come  oot— I  k^n  i^ti 
baw  it  \Aj  but  ahho'  I Ve  gane  every  other  momiog  to  tb^ 
leebrary,  I've  never  been  able  to  get  a:  baud  o't  till  jDeatraea 
o^and  noo  that  I  have  gotten  it-^I  think  not  ihat  aauoUa  »'£ 
—it's  viery  dw^A."*— '*^  DriegA,"  saud  I,  "  1  wn  sorry  I 
don't  just  understand  you-»what!8  the  meaning  of  the  word^ 
Ineod,  if  you  please  ?— »I  am  but  a  new  comer,  and  doo^t 
yet  understand  the  Scots  quite  so  weU  as  I  could  wish."— 
'^  Troth,"  cried  the  fellow,  with  a  most  gracious  smile,  '^  it's 
nae  wonder  after  a'  ye  abuid  not  tak  me  up— -ane's  sae  iMiekle 
in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  people  that  knows  aaetbing 
but  Soots,  that  ane  really  forgets  what  ane  says  wben  ane 
inepts  with  a  stranger.  Driegh^  ye  see,  means  just  a  kiad  0' 
mixture  of  dryness  and  drearinefis,  like  a  lang  road  atween 
twa  brick  walls  or  9ae*--the  Review's  aairly  fallen  ofl^bitf 
they  say  Jeffi^y's  sae  muckle  ta?en  up^with  the  law  tbal  be 
has  Uttie  time  for  thae  tblngs  by  wbat  be  used  to  bave-^^aiid 


Homer,  h^'s  gfuie — fae  wits  a  fini  ia4— weeF  iVortfa  thb  btX 
ban^  6'thetn— liis  report  on  the  bullion  always  deemed  t4  • 
m^  to  be  a  maisterljr  perforhiaDce.  But  we  bilve  aye  Ibkrtf 
Brougham— «nd,  unuer  correction,  "v^  havY»  Sir  Franch 
Bordett,  sir,  which  is  Better  still.  Re's  the  puir  niah^a 
friend — I  would  (6  God  that  chap  war  tvhare  he  suld  be*** 
— ^'  Sir  t*rancis,"  said  I,  •*  is  certainty  a  irery  elegant  speaker 
—and,  I  believe,  a  vei7  well-meaning  gentieaian — but  where 
irouid  you  have  him  ?'* — ^*  At  the  head,  sir — at  the  head  and 
the  helm — there's  no  salvation  for  Britain  unless  Burdett  gef 
bis  #ay— 4her^'ll  soon  be'  a  dooncome  wi*  some  folk — and 
that  wull  be  seen."—"  Are  the  weavers  hereabouts  discon- 
tented with  the  present  state  of  things  in  general  i^'^  said  I; 
**  ot  are  you  singular  ih  your  opmiohs  about  poHtieal  inaV' 
ters.^^  have  beard  a  great  deal  of  the  men  oF  your  pr^fes- 
ftioti  iri  this  neighbourhood — and  I  see  I  hare  not  been  misin-* 
formed.  Some  years  ago,  several  Glasgow  and  Pdisley  weaver^ 
were  examined  before  the  House  ,of  Commons,  and  they  goi 
great  credit  for  the  appearance  they  made." — "Troth,"  t^ 
plied  my  iriend,  "there's  no  question  the  maist  feck  o'  ns  zt€ 
a  liftPe  ill'pleased  with  the  gate  things  are  ganging — but  ai 
yoti  say,  sir,  the  operatives  hehe  are  a  tolerably  well-in- 
formed class — we  tafc  a  pbflosophtcal  view  of  what's  gaunf 
on — but  we  have  nine  of  your  rampiaging  Luddite  gowk^ 
bei^awa.  Na,  na-*-we  had  a  braw  lesson  in  thfe  ninety-ttfiree, 
and  it  will  no  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry — let  me  telf  you  tftatV 
sir.  We  have  an  auld  Scotch  saying — the  lunit  bairn  dikadS 
the  Jin.  But,  as  DauvidHume  savs,  honest  man, — thert'* 
no  resisting  the  general  progress  ot  omnioh.  The  march  of 
intellect  will  carry  a*  before  it,  sir.  But  I'm  verry  sorry  to 
see  the  Review  fallen  away ;  it  was  a  gi-eat  wai'pon  ance,  aiit^ 
ft  is  a  sair  pity  to  see  the  edge  afT.*'  "Works  of  that  kind;", 
said  I,  "  are  subject  to  ups  and  downs,  as  well'  as  ministries 
ahtf  governments — the  Review  might  easily  be  flevived  surely^  ^ 
—there  is  no  want  of  ability  in  Scotland."  "  We're  muckTe 
beholden  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  be,  with  another  stiff 
sweeter  smile — "  I  believe  it  is  pretty  wee!  acknowledged  noo 
that  this  is  the  country  for  abeelity ;  and  yet  I  suppose.  U  is 
no  sae  mackle  ony  natural  superiority  on  oor  part,  but  j*jst* 
oor  education  that  lifts  us  so  much  above  our  neighbout^.  T 
know  what  the  state  of  the  English  nation  is  myself---!  once 
wrought  the  most  of  twa  years  with  M*Taffie  and  Company^ 
in  Manchester."  "You  have  all  the  advantage,"  said  I 
"  of  being  tau  ght  to  read  and  write — that  is  %  great  blessing 
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for  whicb  yoa  arc^  oU^d  to  your  Kirk.'^  ''  Te  have  men- 
"tioned  the  c;reate8t  of  oor  obligations  to  it  with  ivhich  .1  am 
acquainted — it  wad  be  weel,  in  my  mind,  if  Parochial 
Schools  were  a'  the  kirk  establishment  in  Scotland.  *^  Yoa 
are  a  Dissenter,  I  suppose  ?"  said  I. — "  No,  truly,"  was  his 
answer — "  there  wotQd  be  few  Seceders,  if  a  body  cared  as 
little  about  thae  things  as*  I  do.  Bat  the  world  -will  become 
enlightened  bit  by  bit.  Dauyid  Hume  has  weel  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  resisting  the  silent  progress  of  opinion.  What 
think  you,  sir,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  the 
species  V*  "  In  truth,  friend,"  said  I,  "  that  is  a  point  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  very  determi- 
nate opinion ;  but  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  dissenting  bodies  here.  You  go  to  church,  then,  I 
suppose,  in  spite  of  any  of  your  little  objections  to  the  es- 
tablishment,"- "  Objections !— Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I  have 
nae  objections  to  the  church ;  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
I'm  persuaded  the  kirk  is  as  good  as  any  thing  that  could  be 
put  in  its  place — and  I'm  far  from  being  clear  that  it  would 
do  to  want  some  religious  establishment  for  some  time  to  come 
yet — If  poor  Thomas  Paine  had  been  spared — but  perhaps 

(taking  himself  qp)~rperhaps  ye  may  be  of  another  way 

of  thinking;  I  wish  to  say  nothing  unceevil,"  added^^he,  with 
a  most  condescending  grin, — "  I  hope  I  shall  always  respect 
the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-citizens — they  are  not  to  be  trifled 
withi  however  erroneous."^ — "  My  cood  friend,"  said  I,  "  do 
not  put  yourself  into  any  ^larm ;  I  assure  you  my  feelings 
are  in  no  danger.  I  am  to  supi^ose  that  you  don't  make  a 
practice  of  going  to  church.  Does  not  that  appear  singular 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  give  ofl^nce  to  the!  majority  ?'' 
''Troth,"  said  he,  "to  t^ll  you  the  plain  fact,  I  would  pot 
be  so  very  heeding  about  the  majority  oot  of  doors~bnt  a 
person  of  a  liberal  turn  in  my  line  of  life,  cannot  always  be 
quite  sure  of  peace  in  his  own  house  and  home.  The  women, 
aays  Hume,  were  always  the  chief  friends  of  every  sup^rstl- 
tioO)  and  so  1  find  it  sir,  and  that  in  my  own  family.  I've 
an  auld  mither,  sir,  a  guid  body  too,  in  her  way,  that  keeps 
me  in  perfect  hett  water.  I  cannot  bring  in  Sandy  SpreuHs 
and  Jamie  Jamies^n,  and  one  or  two  more  friends,  to  talk 
over  a  few  philosophical,  topics  on.  a  Sabbath  at  e'en — but 
we're  worried — clean  worried — with  the  auld  wife's  bergiir 
about  infidelity  and  scoffing — and  sic  like :— why,  it's  only 
Martinmas  was  a  year,  that  when  I  was  reading  a  passage 
from  the  Review,  she  gruppit  the  book  fairly  oot  of  my  hand. 
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and  bftd  it  al  the  back  o'  the  coal,  and  in  a  low,  before  ye 
codtd  aay  Jack  Robipson— but  I  bear  with  a'  that-^-as  for  the 
bairns,  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  her  to  tak  her 
ain  way  wi'  them.  Puir  things,  they  Ml  get  light  in  time." — 
<<  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  get  the  Edinburgh  Review 
from  a  public  library,"  said  I, "  pray  what  sort  of  a  library  ia 
it — and  how  are  these  things  managed  among  you  here  ?"-^ 
<<  Oh — just  in  a  small  way,  no  doubt,  as  suits  our  means — 
but  we  have  a  pretty  collection  in  our  library  noo — ^we're  aye 
on  the  increase — even  in  the  warst  times  of  a'  we  never  would 
hear  of  parting  with  our  books — we  have  David  Hume's 
Essays,  and  several  volumes  of  his  Histories---- we  have  Adam 
Smith — and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding — ^and  Vol- 
taire*s  Novels — and  Lord  Lauderdale's  Inquiry — and  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope — and  Tannahill's  Poems— the  Queen's 
Wake — and  Struthers — and  Robin  BHrnSg  that's  worth  ai' 
the  poets  that  ever  tried  the  trade,  in  my  humble  mind— and 
we  have  nearly  a  complete  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia— 
and  we  have  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  the  very  beginning 
bound  up,  all  but  the  three  last  numbers — and,"  added  he, 
sinking  his  voice — *<  we  hUve  twa  copies  of  the  Age  of  Rea« 
son — and  a  gay  wheen  odds  and  ends  besides,  that  we  would 
not  fain  have  ooy  body  see  butoorseUs — ^bnt  Via  sure,  sir,aa 
intelligent  stranger  like  you  might  see  our  puic  collection,  if 
you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  look  at  it."< — '<  I  am  very 
much  your  debtor,"  said  I — '<  and  have  you  no  meetings  of 
a  regular  khid  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  all  your  reading  V* 
— «  Why,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  we  are  pretty  regular  in  the 
winter  time — the  Si^bbath  nights  for  ordinary — and  ap  for 
simmer,  we  commonly  take  a  walk  to  Rugleo,  four  or  five 
of  us,  and  have  a  quiet  crack  during  sermon  time  at  auld 
Jock  Blair's — ^bim  that  was  in  trouble  lang  with  Thomas 
Muir — he  keeps  a  public  there  noo." 

I  would  gladly  have  prolonged  the  conversation  a  little 
farther,  but!  heard  the  hour  at  which  I  was  engaged  sounded 
deep  and  hollow  from  the  huge  clock  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
which  all  the  mmor  horologes  of  the  city  made  ready  res« 
ponse  in  their  various  tones  of  shrillness  and  clamour.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  bid  the  weaver  good  bye< — and  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  to  my  hotel,  and  from  thence  to  Mr. 

^'s*     What  a  sad  picture  is  here  of  the  state  of  these  con- 

ceited  creatures !  Truly,  I  would  hope  this  fashion  of  super- 
ieial  infidelity  may  not  be  far  from  going  out  altogether, 
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now  il  hdg  got  so  verj  low  down  in  tbe  tcrfle.  After  Itmi 
walked  a  good  many  pacen  tdw^rd  the  eity,  I  looked  back 
fo  tbe  bench  where  I  bad  been  sittin^y  aifd  cavM  scarcely 
contain  my  ladght^,  Mrhen  I  saw  the  cBsdpIe  of  D^Tid  iiniBe 
aitfing  with  bis  arms  folded  solemly  upon  his  breaat,  drowned, 
apparently,  to  the  tcry  edge  of  bis  greasy  night-cap,  m 
Bome  of  the  same  profound  raeditatiDns  from  which  my  ill* 
trusion,  had  for  a  little  space  withdrawn  him. 


P.M. 


LETTER  LXX. 

TO    F£RDIlfAND    AtGUSTUS    POTtS^   ESq.  f 

Clarendon  Hotel,  Bond* Street 

It  was  with  great  sorrow,  I  aasarfe   you,  my  dear  Potts, 
that  I  foand  by  your  last  letter  that  yo«r  are  again  laid  up 
with  aa  attack  of  your  old  comptaint.     From  yoar  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  symptoms,  I  apprehend  no  danger,  bat  still  yon 
cannot  be  too  cautious,  and  I  recommend  you  to  take  particu- 
lar care  of  yourself  for  a  month  or  two  at  least.     I  wish  to 
/    *      God  I  bad  you  under  my  hands..    I  am  quite  sure  I  koow 
yoor  constitution  better,  and  could  care  you  sooner  tban  any 
^  \      other  practitioner^* What  is  even  Mr.  Cline,  with  %il  bis  ge- 
«  .    nius,  to  me,  that  have  known  you  ever  since  yon  had  the 
measles  ? 

*«  Bagperto  cmte  Roberto.^ 

The  truth  is,  ray  good  lad,  that,  after  all,  you  have  seed 
of  very  little  beyond  what  nature  puts  in  your  own  power — 
but,  my  dear  Potts,  do  take  good  care  of  youiself,  1  beg  of 
you.  Do  not  proceed  in  the  old  courses,  my  good  fellow, — 
do  not  drink  such  enormous  quantities  of  VauKball  punch  at 
night,  nor  smoak'so  many  segars  at  tbe  Cyder  Cellar,  nor 
guzzle  80  much  Burton  ale  at  that  bouse  in  Henrietta  Street, 
nor  make  a  point  of  swallowing  as  much  flip  as  would  swim 
a  goose  at  the  Shades,  nor  give  such  liberal  orders  for  cham- 
pagne at  the  Cheshire,  nor  discuss  such  a  quantity  of  ein 
twist  at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  the  One  Tun,  nor  go  so  onen 
to  that  vile  alley  that  runs  between  King  Street,  and  Pall 
Mall,  nor  sit  so  late  at  Uoubel'a.    In  a  word,  yoa  must  re- 


Ifaftt  'tim  iiidiaereH0i|S  of  t  daftfe  sftftietimes  pakl 
for  by  tbe  sufferings  of  years.    Dp,  oow,  luro  over  a  new 

,  lea^  and  I  hafe  do  doubt  that  iny  pbyiuc,  aad  youf>  oivii  so« 
briety^  lyiU  aooo  foake.a  mao  of  you  again. 

I  ^m  glad,  however,  to  ^od  that  the  argmnents  I  employed 
io  ray  fonofir  letter,  to  iiiduoe  yoo  to  visit  Scotland,  baro 
Dot  wholly  failed  of  their  effect.    But  yoa  have  been  acctis*  * 
tomed  to  moye  io  so  extended  a  cirde  of  society,  that  you 
seem    rather   dubious   wheefaer   you    could  easily  reconcile 
yourself  to  the  more  limited  ooe,  to  which  in  this  country 
you   would    necessarily  be  eonfined.     You   are  dlearly  un- 
willing to  curtail  the  sphere  of  your  attractions   from  ten 
thousand  people  to  three  hundred,  and  imagine  that  those' 
blandishments  wbicfa  have  procured  you  the  character  of  a 
man  of  faahioa  tt  Almack's,  -  would  tie  utterly  thrown  away 
when  displayed  to  a  small  set  of  female  Sawneys  in  the 
George  Street  Assembly  Rooms  of  Edinburgh.    Believe  mo 
thene  is  more  vanity  than  sound  reason  in  this  anticipated  , 
objection,  as  I  shall  very  briefly  demonstrate.    You  remem- 
ber,  three  years  ago,  how  we  walked  the  Crallery  of  the 
Loovve  (.then  in  its   glory)  together,  aod  expressed  our  ad- 
niratioQ  of  the  most  striking  beauties  which  there  fell  under 
our  obsecratioo.    I  say  tbe  most  striking  beauties,  because 
It  was  oUy  those  which  we  had  (ben  either  timo  or  ioeiina- 
tioft  to  nemark.     We  gazed  with  reverence  on  the  mighty 
ivodis  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Dotoetrichino,  and  Miobaei  An^ 
gelo,  because  much  of  the  exceflence  of  these  great  artists  is     ^^ 
perhaps  too  glaring  and  prominent  to  be  overloo'ked  even  by   J^^ 
the  most  casual  and  ignorant  <^bserver.    But  how  many  of  the  ^^m 

"  most  exquisite  marterpiecea  of  art,  of  the  most  traoscendent 
wotks*oi  genius,  did  we  pass  e<ver  like  so  much  waste  paper. 
How  many  fine  Guides  and  Corregios,  how  many  Claudes 
and  Fousins,  did  we  gaze  on,  with  as  much  indifference  as  we 
do  tbe  sign. of  the  Blue  Boar  in  Fleet  Street,  or  tbe  Swan  with 
tivo  necks  in  Fetter  lane  P — paintings  with  which,  our  eyes 
uodazeled  by  so  extensive  and  brilliant  a  collection,  we  could 
not  choose  but  have  dwelt  upon  with  admiration  and  delight. 
A  fine  man,  my  dear  Pott?,  is  like  a  fine  picture.  To  be 
seen  to  advantage,  he  should  be  seen  alone ;  at  all  events,  he 
^ould  never  be  surrounded  witb  rrvafe  quite  as  beautiful  and 
brilliant  as  himself.  Tbe  centre  diamond  (and  it's  a  ver^  fine 
one)  of  your  grandmother's  ring,  whatever  admira^on  it 
Biay  attract  on  your  finger,  would  pass  quite  unootSced  if 
tcaosfprredto  the  neoklaee  of  Mrs,  Long  Wellesley.     At  pre- 
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sent  the  young  IsAes  at  tbe  Opera  and  Aln».ck*s  reraf^  you 
with  the  most  mortiryioe  spirit  of  indiflerence.  But  only 
make  your  en^r^  in  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  I  will  bet  you 
two  to  one,  either  in  Aves^  tens,  poneys  or  hundreds,  that 
the  boi  in  which  you  are  seated  will  form  precisely  the  point 
to  which  ail  the  opera-glasses  of  the  Scottish  spinsters  will  be 
immediately  directed. 

Another  piece  of  advice  which  I  have  often  given  you  be* 
fore,  but  which  I  cannot  help  once  more  earnestly  fppeat- 
ing,  is — tQ  get  married.  It  was  all  very  well  to  laugh  at 
these  things,  as  we  used  to  do  some  ten  or  fifteen  yeais  ago  ; 
but  we  are  all  getting  on,  Potts,  and  depend  upon  it,  tf  you 
allow  other  ten  yeurs  to.  slip  over  your  single  blessedness, 
you  will  not  find  it  so  very  easy  a  matter  to  noose  yourself  to 
advantage.  The  truth  is,  I  have  a  fine  buxom  widow  (and, 
without  flattery,  you  are  just  the  man  for  a  widow)  in  my 
eye  for  you.  She  is  just  abopt  your  own  age,  with  a  fine 
languishing  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  a<ortnne  of  thirty-thou- 
«and  pounds,  besides  a  large  sugar  plantation  in  Trinidad. 
Her  husband  only  survived  the  honey*mocm  about  a  fort- 
pigbt ; — ^she  was  a  most  inconsolable  widow  for  many  months, 
ami  still  continues  to  wear  weeds  for  the  ''  dear  dehinct*"  I 
have  often  heai;d  you  say  you  lik^d  a  high-spirited  woman, 
and  express  much  contempt  for  those  ''  dull  domestic  drudges," 
as  you  call  them,  %vbo  are  contented  to  sit  pacifically  at  home, 
making  puddings  or  damiog  stockings  for  their  hasbands* 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  have  no  such  complaint  to  charge  on 

Mrs.   F ^  who,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  with  such  & 

^  husband,  she  will  have  toti  much  good  sense  to  attempt  to 
wear  the  breeches,  yet  is  altogedier  too  raell  informed  or  her 
rights  not  to  ^ick  up  for  her  own.  The  mode  of  my  be- 
coming acquainted  with  her  is  too  singular  to  be  paased  orer 
in  silence.     When  sitting  quietly  at  breakfast,  with  my  friend 

Mr.  W ,  at  the  Hotel,  W€  were  suddenly  alarmed  with' 

the  most  dreadful  outcries  from  a  neighbouring  bouse.  On 
f  unniug  out  to  ascertain  their  origin,  we  found  them  to  pro- 
ceed from  Mrs.  F ,  who  it  appeared  had  broken  her  leg 

by  an  over-exertion  in  the  act  oi  kicking  an  impudent  foot- 
man down  stairs.  ][  immediately  made  an  offer  of  my  pro- 
fessional skill,  which  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  thus  had 
many  opportunities  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  the 
agreeable  widow.  With  such  a  fine  high  temper  as  she  has, 
I  shotdd  be  almost  afraid  to  recommend  her  to  any  friend 
hut  you  for  a  wife.    But  you  are  not  a  man  to  be  heopeck- 
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«d,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  accustom  ber  to  tbe  bit, 
and  put  her  in  proper  training,     ir  you  mean  to  run  for  the 

Klate^  yon  must  start  immediately — no  time  to  be  lost,  ^er* 
iim  iaptend. 
.  This  letter,  as  you  may  obsprve  by  tbe  date,  (if  there  is 
one,)  is  written  from  the  BuckVhead  Inn,  Glasgow,  a  capi* 
tal  house,  which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  yout  patro^ 
nage,  should  you  ever  visit  this  city.  I  begin  to  think  our 
fiiendTom's  mode  of  choosing  a  hotel  is  hot  a  bad  one. 
His  selection  is  generally  regulated  by  tbe  weight  and  dimen* 
sioiis  of  the  different  hosts,  .  well  judging,  that  the  landlord 
wba  exhibits  the  most  unquestionable  marks  of  good-living 
in  his  own  perstMi,  is  tbe  most  likely  to  afford  it  to  his  guests. 
On  this  principle  of  choice,  I  apprehend  tbe  Buck's  head  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  most  bouses  of  entertainment  ia 
tbe  kingdom.  The  precise  weight  of  Mrs.  Jardine,  the  land* 
lady,  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  know,  and  certainly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  something  under  that  of  the  Durham  Ox.  But 
the  size  and  rotundity  of  ber  person  so  greatly  exceed  tbe 
usual  dimensions  of  the  human  frame,  that  were  they  sub* 
jected  to  the  rule  of  arithmetic,  entitled,  JlferMurarion  of  So- 
/tcb,  I  am  very  sure  the  result  would  be  something  extraordi- 
nary. ,  fler  jollity  and  good  humour,  however,  make  ber  a 
universal  fayourite;  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  her  inmates- 
have  no  cause  to  complain  either  of  bad  cheer  or  want  of 
attention.  I  flatter  myself  I  stand  pretty  well  in  ber  good 
graces;  and,  in  consequence,  am  frequently 'invited  to  eat  a 
red'tierrin^  in  the  back  parlour,  and  take  a  glass  out  of  what 
she  calls  ner  ain  bottle.  Tbe  bottle  contains  not  the  worrt 
stuff  in  the  world,  i  assure  you.  It  is  excellent  Buijundj, 
and  the  red-herring  commonly  turns  out  to  be  a  superb  chop 
enfiwiUote. 

Aias!  my  dear  Potts,  what  frail  and  inconsistent  creatures 
we  are.  Even  I,  who  commenced  this  letter  whb  preacbiog 
temperance  and  sobriety,  am  at  this  moment  labounog  undej» 
a  most  intolerable  bead-ache,  from  bavins  last  night  been 
too  copious  in  my  libations.  Tbe  fact  is,  I  dined  yesterday 
with  one  of  the  great  civic  powers  of  the  city,  and  instead 
of  sticking  to  my  usual  beverage,  was  fool  enough  to  com- 
mute it  for  a  treacherous  and  detestable  liquor  called  Glas- 
gow punch.  Although  I  had  frequently  met  with  it,  yet  I 
bad  never  been  tempted  to  partake  of  it  before ;  and  seduced 
by  its  cool  and  pleanmt  flayour^.and  quite  ignorant  of  its  ds* 
Jeterious  effects, 
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«<  Oh,  I  did  quafr  not  wisdy,  Init  too  wetl,'' 

tB  the  state  of  oiy  head  and  stomach  this  lAoroing  can  ireli 
testify.  Amidst  the  agonies  it  occasioned,  I  could  not  help 
moiioating  on  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  Nature 
accommodates  her  gifts  to  the  wants  of  her  different  children. 
Kot  only  has  she  bestowed  a  face  of  brass  on  the  lawyer, 
and  a  throat  of  brass  on  the  mob  orator ;  but,  by  the  beard 
of  Ssculapius—- f  I  really  cannot  help  swearing) — she  must 
JhaTC  given  bowels  of  brass  to  the  Glasgow  punch  drinker. 
On  no  other  principle  can  the  enormous  quantities  of  punchy 
which  the  natiTea  here  swallow  with  impunity,  be  accounted 
ibn  For  Qodsake,  Potts,  profit  by  niv  experience,  and  if 
you  cTer  Tisit  this  city,  do  not  allow  a  drop  of  it  to  pass  your 
Uireat.  So  will  you  escape  those  complicated  tortures  which 
I  am  BOW  compelled  to  endure.  The  penance  under  which 
I  groan,  is  one  of  %  totally  new  devcription — ^it  wants  ^  name 
even  in  my  copioas  vocabnlary  of  Deipnosophism.  It  does 
not  in  the^  least  resemble  the  dry  hosky  agonies  with  which 
the  sins  of  the  too  profuse  port*bibber  are  visited  in  the 
4ttorBing~etiU  leas  does  it  claim  any  Iciodred  with  the  mwi 
delirious  diasineaa  which  follows  the  delishtful  excitation  oT 
mingled  cbampi^giw,  grcien  tea^  and  Ban  de  Gar us^  in  the 
Begent's  punch-^iOt  nor  yet  has  it  any  of  the  Same  features 
with  the  drunkenness  of  gin<>twist  and  tpbacco,  the  leaden 

S^nance  of  the  bowel«  of  Myi^ieer.  It  is  a  new  species^ 
h,  tivtt  mkf  it  be  naturalized  in  Cardigan!  An  infofe- 
nble,  grifnog,  fending,  shivering  nausea  within— coU  feet 
and  a  burning  brow«wlim  eyes^^parcheU  lips-*and  tremhihig 
fihgem— (ecce  allium  !>*-tbea0  are  a  few  of  (he  consc* 
quencea  of  Ike  enlightened  hospitality  of  Glasgow.  Yet  you 
•ee  alt  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  thinking  on  your  ^tiil 
more  desolatn  oondition^and  endeavouring,  so  far  as  my 
dMiities  ptanit,  to  contribute  aomthing  to  beguile  the  tediuai 
^  your  conoh  in  the  Clarendon. 

ir  you  can  oniy  resist  the  fascimtiQiis  of  this  pobbnons 
liqnor,  (which,  indMd,  I  admit  to  be  very  ^eat,)  there  is 
no  doabt  yon  may  spend  a  few  weeks  m  CHasgow  very  ple#- 
^nHy>  when  yon  make  out  your  expedition  to  the  North— 
which,  of  n  truth,  I  now  expect  yon  will  do  ere  many 
nontba  elapse*  Yois  will  have  io  do  with  a  sort  of  people 
qmte  as  onginal  as  their  liquor— and  I  am  happy  to  aey  fin- 
more  harmless,  althoi^l,  pedwps,  not  at  first  quite  so  Ins- 
dnatiiw  an4hni  m^    You  need  not  stand  in  the  imalkftt  nf- 
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prebeniioD  of  wearjnig  or  exbaottiiig  their  kiodBesi..  IBve* 
ry  day  you  will  receive  at  least  half-a-dozen  new  invifatioDa 
— ^md  if  you  were  (o  prolong  your  stay  for  a  twelvemontli, 
I  am  penoaded  you  would  ezpe^ieDce  no  sort  of  diminutiw 
in  the  fervour  of  their  hoapitelity,  I  myself,  who  have  been 
bere  only  three  or  four  days,  can  already  claim  acquaintance 
with  some  three  or  four  dozen  of  the  prime  ones  of  the 
place.  I  am.  engaged^(in  case  I  remain  here  longer  than  it 
is  likely  I  shaU)-*to  dinner  and  supper  every  day  for  a  month 
to  come.  The  ladies  share  in  the  enthosiasm-^and  one— 
the  very  princess  of  the  JBoti^lon  among  thea«  boui^oises— 
g^ave  a  ball  the  other  evening,  principslly,  as  she  gave  me 
to  aderstand,  in  honour  ot  your  humble  servant..  If  sncb 
be  their  reception  of  the  plain  Peter  Morris,  im  his  M 
long-backed  brown  coat  and  Mack  silk  breeches«-4bink 
What  would-  be  the  leal  witl^  which  the  same  individmla 
would  hail  the  appearance  of  the  dashing  Mr.  Potts— lAe 
Pott8---as  fine  as  the  united  skill  of  Blake--aiiihBs— Bioek- 
Icy— and  Hoby,  can  make  him. 

I  would  give  ten  guineas-*-poor  as  I  im-^  see  yoU 
make  your  debut  in  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow,  eHber  a  fewt 
in  the  centre  of  the  }Mi«i--or  shaving  its  edge  wkfa  the  glow-* 
ing  wheels  of  your  tflbwry.  6ood  Heaveds !  what  a  stir  yoa 
would  create  among  the  usual  frequenters  of  ttlat  {riebeian 
promenade !  What  a  treat  It  would  be  to  see  the  chaotic  for* 
mentation  of  wonder,  Curiosity,  admirafioo>  and  envy,  in 
(be  countenances  of  the  gazers !  ^hat  a  dhnneSs  of  eci^ao 
I  be  first  emerging  of  your  star  would  scatter  over  a(l  the 
present  luminaries  of  this  nether  horiaKon  i  How  vdh  would 
be  their  attempts !  How  ineffectoal  their  aepirotbnsl  Tlie 
whole  Dandyism  of  this  Nortiiern  Manchester  would  wither 
and  crumble  into  notfaiifg.  befoi«  the  britthmcy  of  the  oAt- 
ror  of  truth— the  swing  of  the  genuine  bean ! 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that' your  trittOiphwoiild beetle  on 
which  you  might  have  much  cause  to  pique  yourself— yod 
never  in  your  life  saw  such  an  arrant  set  of  spooney-preten* 
tiers.  In  their  gait,  in  the  first  place— tbev  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  any  other  set  of  human  beings  I  ever  met  with, 
and  henceforth  I  am  confident  I  shall  recognise,  by  means 
of  it,  a  Glasgow  man  quite  as  easily  as  i  would  a  Chio(Bse, 
ill  the  city  of  London.  The  felfows  are,  some  of  them,  not 
ill  made,  and  if  drilled  pio|)«rly,  mi^ht  cut  a  tolerable  figure 
any  where ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  least  idea  of 
the  peculiar  gesticulations  of  Kth  tnd  limb,  which  aceontpo- 
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xxj  them  every  step  tbej  take,  and  scatter  deformitj  over 
ereiy  part  of  their  corporeal  fabrics.  Tbey  commoiily  move 
at  a  round  swinging  trot,  with  their  arms  dallybg  to  and 
fro  by  their  sides,  iiklB  the  eternal  pendulams  of  an  eight-day 
dock.  Their  legs  are  extended  every  step,  so  as  to  describe 
a  circaroference  of  a  foot  or  two  outwards,  before  they  touch 
the.gfvund,  which  they  always  do  by  the  heel  in  the  fif^tfH 
stance — rising  again  from  the  fore-part  of  the  fool  with  a 
kind  of  scrape  and  jerk,  that  beggars  all  description  for  its 
absurdity.  1  cooid  sometimes  burst  with  laughter,  walkii^ 
in  the  rear  of  one  of  them,  and  surveying  at  my  leisure  the 
fine  play  of  inexplicable  contortions  all  over  the  rear  of  the 
moving  mass.  Among  them  there  are  some  egregious  pop- 
pies :  The  most  egregious  all  seem  to  be  infected  with  a 
mania  for  sporting-paraphernalia — wearing  foxes  and  tally- 
bo  inscripttoos.  on  their  waistcoat  buttons— buck^in  breeches 
and  knee-caps — ^glazed  hats  with  narrow  rims,  &c.  &o.  with 
exactly  the  same  feelings  of  propriety  which  dictate  the  mili- 
tary swagger  and  costume  of  the  men-milliners,  of  the  Palais 
Royal — their  Polish  n<r^o«/9— 4heir  cAiMseur  jpan^a2ooitj^-4hd 
their  mofff/ocAes  ^  la  Joachim. 

Absurd,  however,  as  is  their  appearance  on  the  Mall»  their 
appearance  at  the  ball  1  mentioned,  was  still  more  exquisitdy 
and  inimitably  absurd.  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  dances, 
from  a  minuet  at  St.  James's  to  a  harvest-home  bumpkin  in 
Ae  bam  of  Hafod— ^but  I  never  saw  any  thing  that  could 
match  this  Glasgow  Assembly.  I  had  dined  that  da^  very 
quietly^  (comparatively  speaking,)  and  went  quite  m  my 
senses;  but  I  don't  believe  there  were  baif-a-dozen  men  in  the 
room  besides,  that  could  be  said  to  .be  within  ten  degrees  of 
sobriety.  The  entrie  of  every  new  comer  was  announced  in 
the  Swe  det  pruentations^  not  more  distinctly  by-  the  voice 
of  the  lacquey,  than  by  the  additional  infusion  of  punch* 
steam  into  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  all  around. 
And  then  ho.w  the  ,eyes  of  the  boobies  rolled  in  their  heads, 
as  they  staggered  up  to  the  lad^  of  the  evening  to  make 
their  counting-house  haws !  Their  dress  was  the  nephu  tdtra 
of  dazzle,  glitter,  and  tastelessness.  Their  neckcloths  were 
tied  like  sheets  about  their  clumsy  cbioa — their  coats  hung 
from  their  backs  as  if  they  had  been  stolen  from  a  window  in 
Monmouth-Street — ^tbeir  breeches— or  what  was  more  com* 
mon,  their  trowsers, — seemed  to  sit  about  their  haunches  with 
the  gripe  of  a  torturing  machine — their  chevduret  were 
clustered  up  on  the  tops  of  their  heads  like  so  many  caoli- 
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flowers,  leaving  the  greet  red.  ears  flappm  below  m  tbe 
whole  naked  horrors  of  their  hugeness.  The  ladies  were  aa 
fine  as  the  men — ^bnt  many  of  thero  were  really  pretty  crea- 
tures, and,  but  for  the  influence  of  that  anasciilioe  containi* 
nation  •  to  which  they  mast  be  so  grievously  exposed,  t 
donbt  not  some  of  them  would  have  been  charmiag  women  in 
mwmrf  respect.  A  few  seemed  to  present,  a  striking  contrast 
of  modest  loveliness  to  the  manners  of  the  multitude — but  the 
general  impression  produced  by  their  appeslrance,  was  cer* 
tainly  very  far  from  being  a  delicate  one.  The  most  remark- 
able of  their  peculiarities^  is  the  loudness  of  tbeir  voices — 
or  rather  the  free  unrestmined  use  they  make  of  them-*-for 
1  give  you  my  hononri  sitting  round  the  table  at  supperi  I 
could  hear  every  word  some  of  them  uttered,  at  the  distance ' 
of  thirty  feet  at  least  from  where  1  sat*  What  a  seene  of  tu- 
tiRiIt  was  this  supper !  There  was  plenty  of  excellent  wines 
aod  excellent  dishes,  bat  I  really  couM  not  get  time  to  attend 
to  them  with  the  least  of  my  usual  devotion.  Here  was  one 
reaching  his  arm  across  the  table,  and  helping  himself  to 
sometbmg,  with  aa*  accompaniment  of  jocular  execration* 
There  was  another  bellowing  for  boiled  cabbage  and  a  glass 
0t  champagne,  both  in  the  same  breath.  Here  was  a  young 
lady  eating  a  whole  plate-full  of  hot  veal  cutlets,  and  Miking 
between  etery  mouthful  as  loud  as  a  campaigner.  There 
was  an  old  fat  dowager  screaming  for  a  bottle  of  porter— or 
interchanging  rough  repartees  nritb  a  hiecuping  baillie  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  What  a  rumpus  was  here !  What 
poking  at  pyes  with  their  gigantic  battlements  of  crust ! 
What  sudden  demolition  of  wiatpvramids  of  potatoes !  What 
leFelling  of  forests  of  celery !  What  wheeling  of  regiments 
of  decanters !  What  a  cannonade  of  swipes !  What  a  crssfa 
of  teeth !  What  a  clatter  of  knives !  Old  Babel  must  have 
been  a  joke  to  this  confusion  of  sounds! 

The  dancing  was  almost  ss  novel  a  thing — ^I.mean  on  the 
pert  of  the  gentlemen — for  I  must  do  the  liulies  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  in  general  danced  well,  and  that  some  of  them 
danced  quite  exquisitely.  The  men  seem  to  have  no  idea 
beyond  the  rudest  conception  of  something  like  keeping  time 
-^nd  a  passion  for  kicking  their  legs  about  them,  apparently 
dictated  by  the  same  kind  of  hilarity  which  would  have 
prompted  them  elsewhere  to  shying  or  black  bottles  agsinst 
the  mantle-piece,  or  a  choral  ululation  of  '*  here's  to  jolly 
Bacchus !"  or,  *' variety  is  eharmiog."  Yet  some  of  the  cat- 
tle~yes;  some  of  Ute  most  damsy  of  them  all,  had  the  as^ 
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flaranec  to  attempt  a  qoadriMe — a  dance  vhicli  seems  to  hate 
made  still  less  progress  here  than  in  Edinburgh,  for  it  ap* 
peered  to  be  hailed  and  applauded  as  a  kind  oT  wonder.  Tbe 
noBoeot  tbe  set  was  formed,  which  took  place  in  a  amatler 
apartment  eoromuaicating  with  tbe  great  dancBng-roeniY  tbe 
urbole  of  tbe  company  erowded  to  see  it,  and  soon  foroied  ^ 
complete  serried  phalanx  of  gazers  all  aboiH  the  performers. 
Nay,  such  was  the  enthusiastic  coriosity  of  some  of  tbe  ladiea 
in  particular,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  get  npon  their  feet 
on  tbe  bencibes  and  sofas  all  around  tbe  wall — from  wbicb 
commanding  sitoatton  Ibere  is  no  qoestien  tbey  bad  a  better 
opportunity  both  of  seeing  and  being  seen.'  At  gome  of  tbe 
pauses  in  tbe  dance,  tbe  agiKty  of  the  figucaeles  was  rewarded, 
not  with  silent  breaibiB|s  of  admiration-^ut  widi  loed  rears 
of  hoarse  delight,  and  imous  clapping  of  bands  and  dnun- 
ming  of  heels  all  aboet-Hior  did  these  rioleet  rapCttres  of 
approbation  appear  to  gire  the  slightest  uneasiness  to  those 
in  whose  honour  they  were  displayed,  to  short,  oiy  dear 
Pdtts  tbe  last  glimmering  twilight  boor  of  tbe  Lord  Mayer^ 
ball,  when  tbe  dregs  of  eivie  ieery  gesticulate,  as  is  their 
will  and  pleasore,  ben<>ath  the  dying  cfaandehers  in  the 
Egyptian  xHall — eren  that  horrible  hour  is  nothing  to  the 
central  and  most  ambitious  display  of  this  '^at  home*'  of 
Mrs.  — •• 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  give  you  any  more  particdars — ^Toa 
will  comprehend  at  one  glance  what  kind  of  scenes  yon  woiibl 
be  iotrouuced  to,  were  yoir  condescending  enough  to  vouch- 
safe your  presence  for  a  week  or  two  al  the  BuckVHead. 
You  wHl  comprehend  what  a  sensatioa  ^ou  would  create 
both  among  the  males  and  the  females^«>with  what  clear  un- 
disputed supremacy  you  would  shine  the  only  htmioaiy  im 
this  their  night  of  unknowingness.  Should  you  not  approve 
of  my  Edinburgh  widow-— you  wouM  only  need  to  look 
around  you,  and  drop  the  handkerchief  to  any  one  of  tbe  uo- 
dtsposed  of,  of  tbe  Glasgow  ladies.  Beauties  ibey  have 
some — heisesses  tbey  have  many.  The  lower  cushion  of  the 
tilbury  would  be  pressed  in  a  twinkling  by  any  upon  whom 
you  might  cast  tne  glances  of  your  approlMien.  I  speak 
this  the  more  boldly,  because  I  observed  that  tbe  Glasgow 
iair  treated  one  or  two  yonng  heavy  dragoons  from  Hamil- 
ton Barracks,  who  happened  to  be  present  at  this  baH,  with 
a  kind  of  attention  (juite  superior  to  any  thmg  tbey  bestow- 
ed on  their  own  indigenous  Dandies.  The  most  audacioos 
coitoombry  of  tbe  dts  had  ao  chance  beside  tboniora  mpdest 
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conoiBbrjr  of  tbcse  EmrakilUags.  Bot)  ny  dnir  firibir» 
wbai  can  the  Eooiskiiliogs  produce  that  could  stistaio  a  iiio«> 
meaVn  coniparison  with  the  nntaiiHedi  unprofesrioiial,  tho- 
rougb'-bred  BoiNkStreet  graces  of  a  Potts?  Tbosa  tnur 
^*  *— -Cupidiois  ariMy" 

^  qua  tuto  Aenilna  no!)a  videt** 

I  pledge  mjrseir,  that  in  the  hi|Il*-roofss  of  Ediohurgb.  stiU 
more  indispiitedly  and  alone  in  tbosa  of  Glasgow,  your 
faiciiiatioiis  « ill  be  surfeited  with  excess  of  homage. 

*  Nolla  est  que  luufniy  taata,  taata, 
Pottet  tunuBlbiis  lub  tueri 
,    Non  statim  trepidaosque,  palpitansque,**  k^ 

if  the  oM  proveib  bold  true,  venhint  aeo/e  togitUBj  I  pr(»» 
mise  yoo  there  woald  sot  be  many  whole  hearts  the  morning 
after  you  bad  danced  ydqr  first  pas  snrf  on  the  floor  of  the 
Cttasgow  AsseoMy  rooms. 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

P.M. 


LETTER  LXXI. 

TO   THB    RGV.    DAVID   WILLIAMS. 

T«B  ehief  defect  in  Iheeociety  of  this  place  is,  speeificaBy^ 
pretty  much  the  same  as  in  every  provincial  town  I  have  evet 
visited  ;  but  I  think  it  seems  to  he  carried  to  a  greater  length 
here  than  iuiy  where  else.  This  defect  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  an  extreme  fendoees  for  small  jokes  and  nicknames 
'-^be  wit  of  the  phne  being  almost  entirely  eapea4ed  ift-these 
ingenious  kinds  of  paltrinesses  ;-^s  object  being,  as  it  would 
appear,  never  to  give  pleastfre  to  the  present,  otherwise  than 
by  throwing  impertinent  stigmas  on  the  absenl.  Almost 
every  person  of  the  least  importance  is  talked  of,  in  femiNar 
conversation,'  not  by  his  proper  name;  but  by  «ome  absurd 
designatioo,  borrowed  from  some  fantastical  view  of  his  real 
or  imaginary  pecuHariCies.  It  is  really  distressing  to  See  how 
much  countenance  this  vulgar  kind  of  practice  receives,  even 
from  the  best  of  those  one  meets  with  here;  iNrt  the  most 
amiimg  part  of  the  thing  is,  that  each  is  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  every  nickname  but  his  own,  and  rejoices  in  mak- 
'  ing  use  of  it^  little  thinking  that  the  -moment  his  back  Is  torn* 
ed,  he  is  hitnself  subjected  to  the  very  same  kind  of  trcst* 
ment  from  those  who  have  been  jommg  in  his  laugh. 
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Anotbet'  favonrtte  species  of  OUsgoir  wit»  I|OWeTef,ii  ei- 
ercised  io  the  presence  of  the  individttals  agaiost  whom  it » 
levelled ;  aod  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  mnch  oiore 
both  of  ingenuity  iiad  of  honesty  in  this  species*  I  believe  I 
should  rather  say  there  are  two  such  kinds  of  wit--at  least!! 
bave  heard  familiar  use  of  two  separate  designations  for  their 
•quizzing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  analyzed  the  matter  very 
closely ;  but,  so  far  as  I  bave  been  able  to  comprehend  iU 
the  case  stands  thus  >-- 

In  every  party  at  Glasgow,  as  soon  as  the  pnoch  has 
levelled  the  slight  barriers  of  civil  ceremony  which  opcrste 
while  the  cloth  reiLains  on  the  table,  the  principal  amuse* 
ment  of  the  company  consists  in  the  wit  of  some  practiced 
punster,  who  has  been  invited  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  this  sort 
of  exhibition,  (from  which  circumstances  be  derives  his  ova 
liickname  of  a .  ^tcfer^ab/O  and  who,  as  a  fiddler  begins  to 
scrape  his  strings  at  the  nod  of  his  employer,  opens  his  bat- 
tery against  some  inoffensive  butt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lalj^le,  •on  a  signal,  express  or  implied,  from  the  master  of 
the  feast.  I  say  some  pansier,  for  punning  seems  to  be  the 
absolute  sme  qua  non  of  every  Glasgow  definition  of  wit;  is 
whatever  way,  or  on  whatever  subject,  the  wit  is  exerted,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  clothe  itself  in  a  garniture  of  more  or  less 
aoccessful  calembourgs ;  akid  some  of  the  practitiooersi  I 
most  admit,  display  very  singular  skill  m  their  honourable 
Tocation. 

There  are  two  ways,  as  I  have  hinted,  in  which  the  pun- 
ning side^duh  may  perform  the  office  in  behalf  of  which  he 
has  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  leas  offensive  good  thiogs 
that  are  going  op  the  occasion ;  aod  for  each  of  these  ways 
there  exiats  an  appropriate  and  expressive  terfu  in  the  jocular 
vocabulary  of  the  place.  The  first  is  Cfa^ng  ,*  it  signifies, 
as  its  name  may  lead  you  to  aaspect,  nothing  more  thaa  the 
thrusting  of  absurdities,  wholesale  and  retail,  doim  the 
throat  of  some  too*credulous  gaper.  Whether  the  Gag  cosie 
in  the  shape  of.  w  compliment  to  the  Q^ge^  some  egregioos 
piece  of  buttei^iMiuch .  would  at  once  t>e  rejected  by  asy 
mouth  more  sensitite  than  that  fior  whose  well-known  >^^|^ 
it  is  inleaded,^-^r  some  wonderful  story^  gravely  delivered 
with  every  curcumstance  of  apparent  seriousness,  bat  en- 
dently  involving  some  sheer  impossibility  in  the  eyes  of  an 
but  the  obtuse  individual  who  is  made  to  suck  it  in  with  tie 
eagerness  of  a  starved  weaiiling,*-or,  in  whatever  other  w*f 
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the  Gag  ittay  be  didgoised,  the  principle  of  the  joke  m  the 
same  in  its  essence  ;  and  the  solemn  triumph  of  the  GaggCTf 
and  the  grim  applause  of  the  silent  witnesses  of  his  dexterity^ 
are  alike  visible  in  tbeir  sparkling  eyes.  A  few  individualsy 
particolarly  skilled  in  this  elegant  exercise,  have  erected  ibe^m- 
selves  into  a  club,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  its  more  sedu- 
lous and  eobstant  cultivation.  This  club  takes  the  name  of 
'*  the  Gagg  College,"  and  I  am   ftorry  to  tell  you  some  of 

the  very  first  men  in  the  town  ( — ' I  am  told  is  one) 

bave  not  disdained  to  be  matriculated  in  its  paltry  Album. 
The  seat  of  this  enlighted  University  is  in  an  obscure  tavern 
or  oyster-house ;  and  here  its  eminent  professors  may  always 
b^found  at  the  appointed  hours,  engaged  in  communicating 
their  precious  lore  to  a  set  of  willing  disciples,  or  shanpening 
their  witsin  more  secret  conclave  among  themselves — sparring 
as  it  were  in  their  gloves—  giving  blous  to  each  other  more 
innocent,  no  doubt,  than  those  which  are  reserved  for  the  un- 
initiated. 

The  second  species  is  called  TroUlng-^hut  I  have  not  learn- 
ed that  any  peculiar  institution  has  been  entirely  set  apart  for 
its  honour  and  advancement.  It  is  cultivated,  however,  with 
eminent  industry,  at  all  the  common  clubs  of  the  place,  such  as 
the  Banditti,  the  Dirty-^Shirty  the  Whatyott-pleaie,  fyc.  fyc. 
The  idea  to  which  its  name  points,  (although  somewhat  ob- 
scareiy  perhaps  you  will  think,)  is  that  picturesque  exhibition 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  horse,  which  occurs  when  the 
unfortunate  individual  of  that  race  about  to  be  sold,  is  made 
to  trot  hard  upon  the  rough  stones  of  a  Mews-lane,  kicking 
o{»  and  showing  his  paces  before  the  intending  purchaser, 
in  pretence  of  a  grinning  circle  of  sagacious  glooms, 
jockeys,  and  black-legs*  You  have  seen  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. Tou  have  seen  the  agent  of  the  proprietor  seize 
the  noUe  Houyhnmae"  by  thtf^wbite  string  fastened  to  his 
martingale,  and  urging  him  by  hand  and  voice,  to  stretch  bis 
nerves  and  muscles  to'  the  craeking  point — capering  and 
flinging^ along  as  if  tli# devil  or  the  gifger  we're  in  him,  till 
smack  he  comes  against  the  brick  wall  iiliih>i#nd  of  the  lane, 
where  he  is  drawn  suddenly  upr-his  foiH^  extremities  with 
difficulty  collecting  themselves  so  as  to  keep  bTm  upi^ht  upon 
the  smooth  round  glossy  knobs  of  granite,  over  which  they 
have  been  moving  with  so  much  agility.  Too  have  seen  the 
poor  creature  turned  right  about  after  the  first  trot— and 
compelled,  imfa  Minerva^  to  a  second  no  less  brisk  and 
gaUiag— to  a  third — and  to  a  fourth— whiU  all  the  time  the 
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eyes  of  those  concerned  are  fixed  with  Argus^like  pertina- 
city on  every  quiver  of  his  haunches.  You  have  obsenredi 
above  atl,  the  air  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  with  which  tbo 
generous  animal  sometimes  goes  through*  the  trial— snufling 
up  the  air  with  bis  nostrils — heaving  his  mane — and  lashing 
the  wind  vrilh  his  tail — and  throwing  superfluous  vigour  into 
nil  the  lieaments  of  his  frame  at  every  step  he  takes — little 
knowing  lor  what  mean  purposes  the  exbibiliiH)  is  intended™ 
rmicing  with  an  innocent  glee  in  the  very  acm6  and  agony 
or  his  degradation. 

Even  such  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  Glasgow  TroUeti 
upon  whom  some  glorious  master  of  the  whip  fastens  his  eye 
of  cruelty,  and  his  hand  of  guidance.  He  begins,  perh«ps» 
with  a  slight  and  careless  assent  to  some  unimportant  remark, 
or  a  moderate  response  of  laughter  to  some  faint  feeble  joke, 
ottered  by  the  devoted  victim  of  his  art*  By  degrees  the  as* 
sent  becomes  warmer,  and  the  laughter  louder-— till  at  length 
the  good  sMiiple  man  begins  to  think  himself  full  surely  either 
a  wise  man  or  a  wit,  as  the  case  may  be.  Jt  is  not  easy  to 
say  in  which  case  the  diversion  afforded  may  be  the  roost  ex* 
quisitely  delightful*— whether  it  is  most  pleasing  to  see  a  doll 
man  pijinging  on  from  depth  to  depth  of  grave  drivelitog, 
and  finding  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  still — laying  dowo 
the  law  at  last  with  {be  very  pomp  of  a  Lyeurgus,  oo  sub- 
jects of  which  he  knows  not,  nor  is  ef er  likely  to  know,  any- 
thing— his  stupid  features,  whb  every  new  dictum  of  his 
kiewly-discovered  omniscience,  assumiog  some  new  addilioo 
of  imposing  solemnity— his  forehead  gathering  wrinkles,  and 
bis  eye  widening  in  its  lack-lustre  glimmef  as  be  goesoo;  it 
IS  not  easy,  I  say,  to  decide  whether  this  exhibition  of  gra- 
vity be  more  or  less  delightful,  than  that  of  the  more  fraky 
and  frolicksome  Troitee^  who  is,  for  the  first  time  io  his  life, 
'  made  to  imagine  himself  a  wit,  and  sets  aboot  astounding 
those  who  gaee  upon  him  by  a  continually  increasing  nim- 
bleness,  and  alacrity  of  inept  levities — pointless  puns — and 
edgeless  sarcams— himself  aSl.the  while  dying  with  laughter 
at  the  conceptions  of  his  own  wonder-working  fancy — first 
and  loudest  in  .the  cachinnation  which  is  at  once  the  reward 
itnd  puofMiment  of  his  folly.  I  must  own  that  the  evil  prin- 
ciple was  strong  enough  within  me  to  make  me  witness  the  first 
two  or  three  exhibitions  of  this  sort  of  festivity  with  not  a 
little  satisfaction — I  smiled,  inHiganit  plane  Diabolo^  and  not 
bavins  the  fear  of  the  like  before  my  eyes.  On  an  after  occa- 
sion^ however,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  tbe  practi- 
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tionen  thought  fit  to  attempt  making  Dr.  Morris  his  butt, 
aad  I  believe  be  did  absolutely  succeed  in  trotting  me  a  few 
yards  to  and  fro  on  the  subject  of  the  shandrydan.  But  I 
perceived  what  was  going  forward  in  good  time,  and  watch- 
ing my  opportunityi  transferred  with  infinite  dexterity  the 
bit  from  my  own  mouth  to  that  of  my  trotter — aye,  and 
made  him  grind  it  till  I  believe  bis  gums  were  raw.  I  bad 
the  good  aense,  however,  to  perceive  the  danger  of  the  prac- 
tice in  spile-  of  my  own  successful  debut^  and,  God  willingi 
from  this  moment,  hope  neFer  to  fill  the  roll  either  of  Trotter 
or  Troiiee. 

The  ide^s  you  will  form  of  the  style  of  society  which  pre- 
vails in  this  place,  from  these  little  data^  cannot  indeed  be 
very  hizh  ones.  Beware,  however,  of  supposing  that  to 
faults  of  so  detestable  a  nature,  there  are  no  exceptions.  I 
have  already  met  with  many — very  many — well-bred  gentle- 
men in  Glasgow,  who  neither  trot  nor  are  trotted-^vfho  never 
were  so  stupid  as  to  utter  a  pun^-nor  so  malicious  as  to  invent 
or  echo  a  nick-nanie*  It  i^.  true,  indeed,  that  they  are  the 
nigra  nnUUimi  cygno  of  the  place;  but  their  rarity  only 
renders  them  the  more  admirable,  and  the  less  deserving  of 
being  crowded  into  the  list  of  «vH-doers,  with  whom  they 
are  continually  surrounded. 


LETTER  LXXII. 

TO    THIS    SAME.. 


After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  manners  of 
mercantile  men  are  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  as  those  of 
men  engaged  in  most  other  active  professions.  In  the  man- 
ners of  Ulasgow,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  sad  uniformity  of  mer- 
cantile peculiarities;  but  how  coulcf  tbia  Are  otherwise  in  a 
town  where  no  nobility  resides,  and  where  there  is  no  pro- 
fession that  brings  the  aristocracy  of  talent  much  into  view  f 
In  such  a  town,  it  is  obvious  there  roust  We  a  miserable  de- 
fect in  the  mechanism  of  society,  frum  there  being  nothing 
to  counteract  the  overbearing  influence  of  mere  wealth,  or 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  any  other  species  ef  dis- 
tinction*   In  a  society  where  individuals  claim  importance 
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on  many  different  grounds,  there  nmist,  of  coarse,  be>  pro- 
duced an  extension  of  thought,  corresponding  to  the  different 
elements  which  these  individuals  contrihaie  to  the  geneni 
mass.  But  here,  no  douht,  the  cap  below  is  a  dead  one,  and 
the  one  gilded  drop  floats  alone  and  h»zily  upon  the  heavy 
surface. 

Yet,  taking  matters  as  they  are,  perhaps  the*  influence  of 
the  mercantile  profession,  although  bad  enough  when  thus 
exclusively  predominant,  is  not,  in  itself,  one  of  the  worst. 
If  this  profession  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  refine  or  en- 
lighten human  nature,  it  at  least  tioes  not  disitut  it  into  any 
of  those  pedantries  connected  wkh  professions  which  turn 
altogether  upon  the  successful  -exercises  of  a  single  talent. 
The  nature  of  the  merchant  is  iaft  almost  entirely  free,  and 
he  may  enter  into  any  range  of  feelings  he  pleases — but  it 
IS  true  he  commonly  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  so, 
and  feels  only  for  Numbkr  One. 

In  Glasgow,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  mercantile 
hody  is  graced  with  a  very  large  number  gf  individuals,  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  very  uncommon  measure  of  libuviitj 
of  spirit.  They  are  quite  unwearied  in  their  private  and 
public  charities ;  and  although  not  much  tinged  with  literafj 
or  philosophical  enthusiasm  in  their  own  persons,  they  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  higher  cultivation  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  are,  on  all  occasions,  willing  to  contribute  in 
the  most  laudable  manner,  to  promoting,  sustaining,  or  erect- 
ing institutions  friendly  to  the  cause  of  such  cuhivatioa. 
Two  institutions  of  this  nature  have  of  late  owed  their  being 
to  this  fine  spirit  of  the  Glasgow  merchants,  and  1  should 
hope  they  may  long  flourish,  to  reflect  lasting  honour  on  the 
names  of  their  founders.  I  allude  to  the  Astronomical 
Observatory — a  very  pretty  building,  magnificently  furnished 
with  all  manner  of  instruments — and  the  New  Botanic  Gar- 
den, which  is  already  of  great  extent,  and  which  promises, 
I  think,  to  be  of  amazing  value.  Both  of  these  have  been 
founded  by  private  subscription  among  the  leading  members 
of  the  mercantile  body  in  this  thriving  city — and  the  last 
mentioned  is  in  the  way  of  receiving  continual  augmenta- 
tions to  its  riches  from  the  kindred  enthusiasm  of  liberality 
which  exists  among  those  young  mep  connected  with  the 
place,  of  whom  so  many  hundreds  are  scattered  over  eveiy 
region  of  the  worid.  The  productions  of  distant  climates 
are  forwarded  on  every  opportunity  by  these  young  persons 
to  this  rising  garden  in  their  native?  city;  each,  ao  doobt. 
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deriving  a  generous  pleasure  in  bis  exilci  from  the  idea  that 
he  is  thus  contributing  to  the  oraament  of  the  ptace,  with 
tbe  localities  of  which  bis  earliest  and  best  recollections  ar« 
connected. 

But  a  few  of  the  members  of  tbis  profession,  witb  wbom  I 
have  become   acquainted  since  my  arrival  bere,  are  reallj 
men  of  a  very  superior  class  in  every  point  of  view — and 
icigbt,  I  take  it,  be  presented^  without  tbe  least  alarm  for 
tbeir  credit,  in  any  European  society  in  wbich  it  bas  ever 
been  my  cbance  to  move*    These  tre  commonly  persons  de- 
scended frooi  some  of  tbet>ld  mercantile  families  in  tbe  place 
— who,  although  they  puisue  tbe  calling  of  tbeir  fathers — 
(and  indeed  to  desert  such  ai  calling  would,  in  their  case,  be 
pretty  much  tbe  same  sort  of  thing  witb  giving  up  a  fine  here- 
ditary landed  estate)-*-yet  enjoyed,  in  tbeir  earlier  years,  by 
means  of  tbe  ancient  weahb  of  thmir  bouses,  every  facility  of 
liberal  education,  such  as  tbeir  native  city  could  aflQrd*>— and 
who,  19  not  a  few  instances,  moreover,  have  received  many 
additional  means  of  improvement  from  that  foreign  travel, 
in  wbich  a  great  part  of  their  after  and  more  strictly  profes- 
sional education  consisted.     These  men  busy  themselves  in 
tbe  mornings  witb  tbeir  concerns  in  tbe  town;  but  in  tbe 
evenings,  tbey  commonly  retire  to  tbe  beautiful  villas  wbich 
they  have  in  the  neigbbouriiood — and  witb  tbe  abundance  of 
wtiicb,  indeed,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  round  about  Glas- 
gow, in  every  direction,  is  adorned  and  enriched.    Here  tbey 
•njoy  as  much,  perhaps,  of  elegant  leisure  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  other  class  of  British  subjects. 
The  collisions  in  which  tbey  are  constantly  engaged  with 
each  other,  and  witb  the  world,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  any  narrow  and  domineering  ideas  of  se* 
questrated  self-importance ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  quiet 
and  graceful  method  of  their  lives  at  home,  softens  and  re» 
fines  their  minds  from  the  too  exclusive  asperities  of  strug* 
gjiiig  self-interest,  and  the  conflictions  of  tbe  baser  passions. 
I  question  whether  our  island  can  boast  of  a  set  of  men  oiore 
truly  honourable  to  her  character — more  admirabte  hetb  in 
regard  to  their  principles  and  their  feelinjgs— more  unaflTect* 
edly  amiable  at  home,  or  more  courteous  ia  tbeir  demeanour 
abroad,  than  some  of  those,  tbe  elite  of  the  merchant-house  of 
Glasgow,  at  whose  hospitable  mansions^  during  the  later  days 
of  my   stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  have   spent  so  many 
delightful  hours.    By  degrees,  it  often  happens,  these  gentle- 
men abstract  themselves  altogether  from  business,  handing  it 
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over,  I  suppose,  to  some  of  their  sons  or  relations.  Thej 
purchase  land,  and  then  take  their  place  jn  the  great  bodjf 
of  British  gentry,  witb,  for  aught  I  see,  as  much  propriety, 
as  any  that  elevate  (beoiselves  to  that  most  enviable  of  aJI 
human  conditions,  from  any  of  those  professions  whit h  think 
themselves  too  exclusively  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  libe- 
ral. After  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  those  enlight* 
ened  and  amiable  individual,  and  seeing  the  fine  elegant 
vay  in  which  the  quiet  evenings  of  their  days  and  of  their 
lives  are  spent,  I  could  not  help  reeellecting,  with  some  little 
wonder,  the  terms  of  nnmifigated  derision  in  which  I  had 
beard  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh;  speak  concerning  "  the 
people  of  Glasgow."  Truly,  1  think  such  bngoage  is  well 
oecoming  in  the  lips  of  your  porers  over  title-deeds — your 
fustian  sleeved  writers^-your  drudging  side^bar  juriaccnsults. 
I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  the  habitual  occupa- 
tions of  these  men  are  more  likely  t;o  favour  the  culture  of 
the  general  mind,  than  those  of  the  great  merchant,  who 
sends  his  ships  to  every  region  of  the  habitable  wortd,  and 
receives  them  back  loaded  with  its  riches ;  or  the  great  manu- 
facturer who  subdues  the  elements  to  his  purpose,  and  by  his 
apecniations  at  once  encourages  the  progress  and  extends 
the  fame  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  not  a  little  of 
the  truest  glory  of  his  country  consists. 

The  respectable  families  of  this  place  have  to  boast, 
moreover,  of  having  produced  not  a  few  individuals,  who, 
abandoning  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  other  pursuits,  and  achieved  things  that  eannot 
fail  to  reflect  honour  both  to  them  and  the  city  of  their  habi- 
tation. Such  was  that  gentle  and  delightful  poet,  Jamea 
Orahame,  the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  midst  of  his  family  here,  and  over  whose  re- 
mains a  modest  and  affecting  inscription  is  placed  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral.  I  have  been  gratified  more  than 
once  during  my  sojourn  in  Glasgow,  with  hearing  the  terma 
of  deep  and  tender  affection  in  which  the  memory  of  th^ 
good  man  is  spoken  of,  by  those  whose  admiration  of  his 
mild  and  solemn  genius  has  been  warmed  and  enriched  into 
a  yet  nobler  kind  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  experience  of  his 
personal  virtueil — their  own  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
fine  heart,  from  which  so  many  of  his  inspirations  appear 
to  have  been  derived,  and  witb  the  pervading  charm  of  which, 
each  and  all  of  his  most  beautiful  inspirations  appear  to  have 
been  sanctified.    It  is,  indeed,  a  precious  pleasure  which  one 
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receives  in  contemplating  the  sober  endearing  inflnences 
which  survirr  the  death  of  such  a  oian,  in  the  place  where 
he  was  best  known*  This  is  the  true  embalming^— snch  are 
the  men  who  scarcely  need  the  splendours  of  genius  to  pre« 
serve  their  memories — who  may 
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To  oral  records  and  the  sReat  heart 

The  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms^  and  the  City  of  the  Plagrue, 
(whose  exqaisite  lines  oiv  the  death  of  James  Qrahame  arw 
engraved  on  the  memory  of  not  a  few  here,  and  elsewhere,) 
is  himself  also  a  native  of^is  place,  and  connected  by  blood 
with  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  this  vicinity* 
I  mentioned  this  gentleman  more  than  once  to  you  in  my 
letters  from  Edinburgh,  and  am  glad  that  you  were  pleased 
with  my  account  of  his  eloquence.  The  truth  is,  that  I  do 
not  think  justice  is  at  all  done  in  general  to  his  gtfMus— -it  is 
every  where,  indeed,  admitted  to  be  beautiful  and  various; 
bat  I  suspect  its  strength  and  originality  are  not  adequately 
appreciated,  even  by  those  who  ought  to  be  roost  capable 
of  studying  its  productions.  The  meed  of  poetical  popu- 
larity, (in  its  proudest  sense,)  has  been  bestowed,  in  our 
time,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  extreme  partiality,  by  all  who  contemplate  the 
poetical  works  which  have  been  prodirced  among  us,  with  a 
calm  and  deliberate  eye.  The  reputation  of  those  who  have 
acquired  great  reputation,  is  perfectly  Just  and  proper ;  but 
there  are  not  a  few  names  which  ought  to  share  more  than 
they  do  in  the  high  honours  which  have  been  lavished  on 
our  6rst-rate  favourites.  Such,  most  assuredly,  arQ  the 
names  of  Coleridge,  of  Lamb,  and  of  Wilson — three  poets^ 
distinguished  by  very  diflferent  kinds  of  acquirement,  and 
very  different  kinds  of  genius^— but  all  agreeing  in  one  par* 
tictilar,  and  that  no  unimportant  one  neither — namely,  that 
fkey  have  appealed  too  exiclusively  to  the  most  delicate 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  neglected,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
call  upon  those  more  wide-spread  sympathies,  whose  respoo* 
ses  are  so  much  more  easy  to  be  wakened — and,  being 
once  aroused,  so  much  louder  in  their  cheering  and  rever- 
berating notes.  I  should  except,  however,  from  this  rule, 
as  applied  to  Mr.  Wilson's  poetry,  his  last  and  longest  poem, 
the  City  of  the  Plague — in  which  there  is  surely  no  want  of 
passionate  and  powerful  appeals  tp  all  those  feelings  and 
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propemities  which  have  beeo  most  expited  and  gratified  b3r 
the  most  popalar  poets  of  our  day.  Of  the  comparative 
unpopularity  of  that  poem»  somethiog,  no  doubt,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  hasty  nature  of  its  plan  and  composition, 
and  something  also  to  the  defective  structure  of  its  blank 
verse,  which  is  certainly  by  no  means  what  it  should  be- 
but  I  thmk  no  person  who  reads  it,  can  doubt  that  it  dis- 
plays altogether  a  richness  and  fervour  of  poetic  invention, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  pathetic  mastery  of  all  the 
softer  strings  of  the  human  heart — such  as  in  a  wiser  or  a 
less  capricious  age,  would  have  long  since  procured  for  the 
poem  very  extensive  popularity — and  for  the  poet  himself, 
a  much  more  copious  reward  of  serious  admiration  than 
lieems,  as  yet,  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  general  voice 
upon  Mr.  Wilson* 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  thinking  of  other  indivi- 
duals besides  this  poet,  that  early  attainment  of  great  fame  is 
by  no  means  most  in  the  power  of  those  who  possess  thckgreat- 
est  variety  of  capacities  and  attainments.  A  man  who  has 
only  one  talent,  and  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  led  early  to 
exercise  it  in  a  judicious  direction,  may  soon  be  expected  to 
Itound  the  depth  of  his  power,  and  to  strengthen  himself  with 
those  appliances  which  are  most  proper  to  ensure  his  auc- 
cess.  But  he  whose  mind  is  rich  in  a  thousand  quarters-^ 
who  finds  himself  surrounded  with  an  intellectual  armoury 
of  many  and  various  kinds  of  weapons— is  happy  indeed 
if  he  do  not  lose  much  time  in  dipping  into  the  surface  of 
more  ores  than  his  life  can  allow  nim  time  to  dig  to  their 
foundations— in  trying  the  edge  of  more  instruments  than 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  man  to  understand  thoroughly,  and 
wield  with  the  assured  skill  of  a  true  master.  Mr.  Wilsoa 
seems  to  possess  one  of  the  widest  ranges  of  inteliectual 
Capacity  of  any  I  have  ever  met  with.  In  his  conversation, 
he  passes  from  the  gravest  to  the  gayest  of  themes,  and 
seems  to  be  alike  at  home  in  them  all — but  perhaps  the  fa- 
cility with  which,  in  conversation,  he  finds  himself  able  to 
make  use  of  all  his  powers,  may  only  serve  to  give  him 
wrong  and  loose  notions  concerning  the  more  serious  pur- 
poses to  which  he  ought  to  render  his  great  powers  sttbseD- 
yient  in  his  prose  writings,  in  like  manner,  he  handles 
every  kind  of  key,  and  he  handles  many  well — but  this  alsoi 
I  should  fear,  may  tend  pnly  to  render  him  over  careless  in 
his  choice — more  slow  in  selecting  some  one  field-«-or,  if 


you  wrlly  more  fban  one — on  which  to  concentrate  kis  ener- 
giesy  and  make  a  aober^  manly,  determinate  display  of  what  * 
nature  has  rendered  him  capable  of  doing.  To  do  every 
thing  is  impossible.  To  do  many  things  well  is  a  very  in« 
ferior  matter  to  doing  a  few  things' — ^yes,  or  one  thing''-*aa 
well  as  it  can  be  done ;  and  this  is  a  truth  which  I  question 
not  Mr.  Wilson  will  ^oon  learn,  without  any  hints  beyond 
those  which  his  own  keen  observing  eye  must  throw  in  his 
way.  On  the  whole,  when  orie  remembers  that  he  has  not 
yet  reached  the  time  of  life  at  which  most  of  the  great  poets^ 
even  of  our  thne,  began  to  come  before  the  public,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  thing  is  yet  be* 
fore  him — and  that,  hereafter,  tiie  works  which'  he  has  al- 
ready published,  may  be  referred  to  rather  as  curiosities^ 
and  as  displaying  the  early  richness  and  variety  of  his  ca- 
pacities, than  as  expressing  the  full  vigour  of  that  "imagi- 
nation all  compact,''  which  shall  then  have  found  more  per- 
fect and  more  admirable  vehicles  in  the  more  comprehensive 
tlKMigbtfulness  of  matured  |i;eBius  and  juc%ment«'  I  regret 
Ilia  comparative  want  of  popularity,  phiefly  for  this  reason^ 
that  I  think  the  enthusiastic  echoes  of  public  approbations- 
directed  loudly  to  any  one  production,  would  have  afforded 
a  fine  and  immediate  atimuiut  for  farther  exertiona  in  tb^ 
aame  way-Mind  auch  is  his  variety  of  powers,  that  I  think 
it  a  matter  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  on  whichr 
of  hia  many  possible  triumphs  his  ambitioii  should  be  first 
fully  concentrated.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  beea^ 
gpeakidg  solely  with  an  eye  to  hie  larger  productions.  In 
many  of  his  smaller  ones— conceived,  it  la  probable,  and 
executed  at  a  single  heat — I  see  every  thing  to  be  commend- 
ed, and  nothing  whatever  to  be  found  fault  with.  My  chief 
favourites  have*  always  beeo,  the  Children's  Dance — the 
Address  to  the  Wild  Beer^  seen  on  seme  of  the  mountains 
of  Lochaber<^-aqd,  best  of  aJI — the  Scbohr^s  Funeral.  Thif 
bat  poem  isf  indeed,  a  most  perfect  master-piece  in  eoncep- 
tioD-*-ia  feeling — and  in  execution.  The  flow  of  it  ia  eo* 
tire  and  unbroken  in  its  desolate  music.  Line  folh)W8  Uoei 
and  stanaa  follows  stanza, .with  a  grand,  graceful,  melancholy, 
sweep,  like  the  bougba  of  some  lacge  weeping  willow,  bending, 
alewly  and  sadly-  to  the  direes'  of  the  nigbt-hreeae,  over 
come  clear  clawic>ri  elreamlet  fed  by  the  teara'of  Naiads. 

#-  #  •  ^  #* 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 

TO  THX   SAMS. 

It  was  in  this  part  or  Scodaod,  as  jrou  well  ImoWi  thai 
die  chief  stnijcgles  in  behalf  of  the  ^jresbyterian  form  of 
church  gOTernmenti  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sfeyenteentk 
oeotory,  occurred ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  elistefiice  of  many 
inch  individuals  as  the  Philosophical  Weafer  I  meationed 
the  other  day,  and  of  no  inconsideriible  extenaon  of  tho 
tenets  of  the'  acepticd  school  of  Scotch  philosophy  among 
persons  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  here  that  the  same  love  for 
the  national  system  of  faith  and  practicCi  otit  of  which  those 
s^^gl^s  sprung,  is  seen  still  to  sunrirew  In  not  a  little  cS  its 
6rigtni^  ftrvour,  in  the  breasts  of  th^  great  majority  of  the 
people.  I  have  wttdessed  niialiy  manifelitMions  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  spirit  sboe  I  came  into  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and,  I  heed  m)t  add,  I  have  witnessed  them  with  the  «n- 
eerest  pleasure.  It  is  always  a  noble  thing  to  see  people 
preservmg  the  old  fediags  and  principles  of  their  fathers; 
and  here,  there  can  b^  no  doubt,  thete  would  have  been  a 
peculiar  guilt  of  meanness,  had  the  descendants  of  men, 
who,  with  all  their  toinor  faults,  were  so  honest  and  so  ttp<^ 
right  as  these  old  Covenanters  were,  permitted  themselves 
to  be  ashamed  of  adhering  te  the  essentiak  of  the  system 
for  which  they  did  and  sufferiec^  so  much,  and  so  nobly.  It 
h  not  to  the  people  of  the  West  of  Scotland  that  the  ener- 
getic reproach  of  the  poet  can  ipply*  I  allude  to  the  pas* 
lage  in  which  he  speaks  of 

^  All  Scotia's  wea7  dleiys  of  ciril  strife-* 
When  the  poor  Whig  was  lavish  of  bis  life,  . 
And  bought,  stem  rushing  upon  Claven'  B»ear% 
The  freedom  and  the  sotm  of  after  years/* 

The  idle  and  foolish  whimsies  with  which  the  religtois  fer*> 
voor  of  the  Covenanters  was  loaded  and  deformed,  &ve  eiven 
away  before  the  calm,  sober  influences  of  reflection  and  im- 
provement; but  it  is  well  that  the  spirit  of  innovation  has 
•pared  every  thing  that  was  most  precious  in  the  cause  which 
lent  heroic  vigour  to  the  arms  0r  that  devout  peasaotiy,  and 
more  than  ghostly  power  to  that  simple  priesthood. 

One  of  (he  roost  remartcable  features  which  I  base  observe- 
ed  in  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  people,  is  their  woDderfd^y 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbfttb--ana  this  stricHMs  aeoaia  to 


&#  etmsd  to  a  siai  greater  height  here  than  even  Id  £dio« 
burgh.  The  contrast  which  the  streets  afford  on  this  day, 
to  ereiy  other  day  in  the  week^  is  indeed  most  striking. 
The^  are  all  as  deserted  and  still  during  the  hours  of  diVioe 
wnrice,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  CitT  of  the  Dead.  Not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  from  end  to  end,  except  perhaps  a  soli* 
tary  echo  answering  here  and  there  to  the  step  of  some 
member  of  my  own  profession^-^the  only  dass  of  persons 
who,  without  some  considerable  sacrifice  of  charactes^  may 
venture  to  be  seen  abroad  at  an  hour  so  saered.  But  thea 
what  a  throng  and  bustle  while  the  bell  is  ringing— one 
would  think  every  house  had  emptied  itself  from  garret  ta 
eeHar— such  is  the  endless  stream  that  poura  along,  gather- 
ing as  it-  goes,  toward  ereiy  place  Irora  which  that  alI-> 
attractive  solemn  summons  is  heard.  The  attire  of  the 
lower  orders,  on  these  occasions,  is  particularly  gay  and 
smart — above  all^  of  the  women,  who  bedizen  themselves  in 
this  mercantile  cily  ia  a  most  gorgeoua  manner  indeed. 
Tbey  seem  almost  ail  to  sport  silk  stockings  and  clean  gloves, 
and  large  tufts  of  feathers  float  from  every  bonnet ;  but 
everv  one  carries  a  richly-bound  Bible  and  Psalm  book  in 
her  band,  as  the  most  eonspicuous  part  of  all  her  finery,  un*- 
lees  when  there  is  a  threatening  of  rain,  in  which  case  the 
same  precious  books  are  carried^  wrapt  up  carefully,  in  the 
folds  of  a  snow-white  pocket  bsndkerchief.  When  the  ser* 
vice  is  over  at  any  particular  place  of  worship— (for  whidb 
moment  the  Scotoh  have,  in  their  lan|;uaee,  an  appropriate 
and  picturesque  term,  the  kirh^^ktihng^j'^^e  rush  is,  of 
course,  stiU  mdte  huge  aad  impetuous.  To  advance  op  a 
street,  in  the  teeth  of  one  of  their  eongrecations  coming 
forth  in  this  way,  is  as  imposnble  as  it  would  be.  to  skull  it 
op  a  cataract.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  facing  about,  and 
allowing  youreeM*  to  he  borne  dong,  submissive  and  resign- 
ed, with  the  furious  and  conglomerated  roll  of  this  human 
tide.  I  never  saw  any  thing  out  of  Scotland  that  bore  the 
least  resemblance  to  this;  even  the  emptying  of  a  London 
theatre  is  a  joke  to  the  stream  that  wedges  up  the  whole 
channel  of  the  main  street  of  Glasgow,  when  the-  coogre- 
gatioB  of  one  of  the  popular  ministers  of  the  place  be|po8 
to  disperse  itseK  For  the  mpst  part,  the  whole  of  ibe  pious 
mass-  moves  in  pevfect  silence;  and  if  you  catch  a  few  low 
words  from  some  group  that  advances  b^  your  aide,  you 
are  sure  to  find  them  the  vehicles  of  nothuq;  but  some  cri«- 
itcisia  on  what  has  just  been  said  by  the  pcsMher*    Alto^ 
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gcthor,  Ilii  dbet  of  tkB  fUug  is  prodigjoMf,  ood  vpiiW,  ia 
^me  moineDtf  knork  dowo  tb«  whole  prejudiceg  ot  the  Qjmt- 
tarly  Bevitwer,  or  tuy  other  Eoglieb  Higb*Chucctun|^>«  wba 
tUaks  tbe  Scotch  a  natioa  of  sheer  infidels. 

¥eaterdajr,  bflin|5  Suaday,  1  threw  niyaetf  iato  tbe  midst 
efoee  of  these  ererwiieltting  fftreama*  anii  allowed  myself 
te  float  on  its  sweiliog  wavee  to  the  cbureb  of  «be  moat  cele- 
brated preacher  in  ibis  place,  or  rather,  1  should  say»  the 
most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day  io  the  whole  of  Scot« 
land^-rDr.  Chalmers*  I  had  heard  90  much  of  this  remaik^ 
able  man  in  Edinburgh,  that  tny  ouriosity*  in  regfod  tp  btm^ 
had  been  wound  up  to  a  high  pitob,  even  before  I  tomui 
myself  in  tbe  midst  of  this  popukUion,  to  which  his  eatra- 
ordinary  character  and  genius  furnish,  by  4ar  the  greatest  ob-^ 
ject  of  interest  and  satteotion.  I  bad  receiired  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  hrai  frocn  Mr.  J— ^-^^  (for  the  Critic  and  bo 
aie  great  friends,)-«rso  1  called  at  bis  house  io  a  day  or  twa 
after  my  arrival  in  Glasgow,  hut  be  had  gone  to  viwt  his 
friends  in  a  parish  of  which  be  was  formerly  ministi^r,  jo  the 
county  of  Fife,  so  that  I  was»  for  the  time,  disapppinted. 
My  landlady,  however,  who  is  one  of  his  admiribrs,  bad  beard 
of  his  return  the  evenin^-before,  and  she  took  oare  to^  epm* 
municate  this  piece  of  intelligence  to  me  at  hreakfa^*  I 
was  veiy  happy  ia  receiving  it,  and  determined  t<»  go  imme- 
diately ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Jardioe  requested  me  to  accept 
the  loan  of  her  own  best  p$alm-book,  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Currie,  (a  very  comely  yoimg  lady,)  was  so  good  as  to 
show  me  tbe  way  to  her  pew  in  tbe  church.  Such,  I  pre- 
sume, is  the  intense  interest  attracted  to  this  preacher,  tbat 
a  hotel  in  Glasgow  could  not  pretend  to  be  complete  in  aU 
its  establishment,  without  having  attached  to  it  a  spacious 
and  convenient  pew  in  this  church  for  tbe  accommodatjaa 
of  its  visiters.  As  for  trusting,  as  in  other  chuwhes,  to  iod- 
ine somewhere  a  seat  uoappnipriated,  this  is  a  thing  wbi^b 
will  by  no  means  do  for  a  stranger  who  has  set  bis  heart  opfui 
hearing  a  sermon  of  Ur.  Chalmers. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  and  perplexed  with  the  first 
glimpse  I  obtained  of  bis  countenance,  for  the  light  that 
streamed  faintly  upon  it  for  tbe  moment,  did  not  re? aa^  any 
thing  like  tbat  general  outline  of  feature  and  visaga  for 
which  my  fancy  bad,  by  some  strange  working  of  preaeBti^ 
ment,  prepared  me.  Uy  and  bye,  however,  the  light  be- 
came stronger,  anti  I  was  enabled  to  study  the  tnimitiiB  of 
his  face  pretty  leisurely,  whjia  he  leanad  forward  and  Mui 


^fid  4l|6  woidv  of  the  p8tlB»-H«r  thftt  la  ftl«ft]P»  ;doae  it 
Scotland,  not  1^  the  clerk^  but  ibe  clergjrmiu)  bim^^r.  At 
in$t  «ij^t,  no  doubt,  bis  fiU)e  is  ^  <>Oftra€  ooe — but  9^  viysle-t 
rious  kmd  of  n^aoiog  bre&tbef»  froin  ev^ry  part  of  it,  tb»t 
such  as  have  eyes  to  see,  caonot  be  long  wilbisut  dis^ov^r- 
Hig»  It  is  ve«y  pate^  and  the  large  balf-closed  eyelids  tiave 
a  oertaiii  droopiqg  nielaooboly  wejgbt  about  tbem,  wbioli 
intftFesied  nw  very  mucb,  I  uaderstojod  not  wby.  Tbe  Ups^ 
too,  are  siogulariy  peiisi?a  in  tbeir  oiode'Of  raUitg  <«Iowd  at^ 
the  jBides,  althougfa  tbere  is  j»o  waatof  ricfaoeas  aad  vigoua 
ia  tbeir  central  fulness  of  ciirve.  Tbe  upper  lipi  from  tb#  ' 
Qose  dovnward«»  is  separated  by  a  very  deep  fine,  vbidi 
gives  a  sort  of  leooine  finiuiees  of  expressioo  to  all  Ibe  loicev 
pari  of  the.  lace.  Tbe  eheekQ  are  square  and  strong,  im 
leaf  are  lifce  pieces  of  marble,  witb  tbe '  cbetek-^wues  veryr 
broad  and  prominent.  Tbe  eyes  tbeaiselv«B  are  li^t  ia 
colour,  and  have  a  straBg:e  dreamy  -beavioess,  tbat  oonveya 
avy  idea  rather  (ban  Ibat  of  dulness,  but  which  contrastsi 
in  a  wonderful  mansier,  with  tbe  daaaling  vatery  gJare  they 
exhibit  when  expanded  in  their  sockets,  and  illuminated  into 
all  tbeir  flaoie  and  fervour,  in  some  nM>nient  of  high  en^ 
tranced  enthusianfti*  But  the  shape  of  the  ibrefaead  is  per-^ 
haps  ibe  most  siogolar  part  of  tbe  whole  visage;  and,  in- 
deed, it  presents  a  mixture  so  very  singular,  of  forms  com- 
monly exhibited  only  in  the  widest  aeparaf  ion,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  I  should  have  required  some  little  time  to  compre-' 
bend  the  meaning  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  without  ex- 
ception, tbe  most  marked  mathematical  forehead  I  ever  met 
wtth-^being  far  wider  across  the  pye-brows  than  either  Mr. 
Playfair's  or  Mr.  Leslie's«--atid  •  having  tbe  eye-brows  tbem* 
selves  lifted  up  at  their  exterior  ends  quite  out  of  the  usual 
liae*T*a  peculiarity  which  Spurxbeim  had  remarked  in  tbe 
countenances  of  almost  all  tbe  great  mathematical  or  calcu- 
lating geniuses-^socb,  for  example,  if  I  rightly  rememl>er, 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself-— Kaestener — ^Euler — and  many 
others,  immediately  above  tbe  extraordinary  breadth  of 
this  region,  which,  in  tbe  heads  of  most  mathematical  pei^ 
sons,  is  surmounted  by  no  fine  points  of  organization  what- 
eveiw^im  mediately  above  this,  in  the  forehead  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, there  is  an  eroh  of  Imagination,  carrying  out  tbe  sum- 
mit boldly  and  roundly,  in  a  style  to  which  the  beads  of 
very  few  poets  pv«sent  any  thing  comparable — while  over 
this  again  there  is  a  grand  apex  of  high  and  solemn  Yene^ 
mttoQ  and  LoTe-«<^Mich  as  might  have  graced  tbe  bust  of 
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Plato  faitiifelf— iod  saeli  u,  in  linD|^ men,  Ibid  never  be- 
bekl  eoualled  io  anf  bmt  but  tbe  mejeetio  bead  of  Canova. 
Tbe  whole  is  edeed  with  a  few^  crisp  daik  loekSi -which  stand 
forth  boldly,  aocT  aSbrd  a  fine  rehef  to  tbe  death-like  pale- 
aesB  or  those  nUMiiTe  temples. 

Singidar  as  h  this  conrormatioo,  I  know  not  that  any 
thiof  less  riognlar  could  have  satisfied  my  imttiaatioa  after 
heaniig  this  Inao  preaeh.  Ton  bare  read  his  Mrmons,  aod, 
dierefora»  I  need  not  say  «ny  thing  about  the  sobject  and 
style  of  tbe  one  I  heard,  because  it  was  in  all  respects  very 
similar  to  those  which  hare  been  printed.  But  of  all  hnmaii 
cpmporitioos,  there  is  none  sairely  which  loses  so  much  as  a 
sermon  doe%  when  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  eye  of 
a  solitary  student  in  his  doset— -and  not  to  the  thrOiing  ears 
of  a  mighty  mingled  congregation,  through  the  vety  roiee 
which  nature  has  enriched  with  notes  more  expressive  than 
words  can  CTerbe,  of  the  meanings  and  feefingsof  its  an^ 
ibor.  Neither,  periiaps,  did  the  worid  ever  possess  any  orar 
tor,  whose  minutest  peculiarities  of  gesture  and  voiee  have 
more  power  in  iocreasii^  the  effect  of  what  he  saye*— whose 
deliveiy,  io  other  words,  is  tbe  first,  and  the  second,  and  die 
third  excellence  of  his  oratory,  more  truly  than  is  thai  of 
Pr.  Chalmers.  And  yet,  were  the  spirit  of  Iho  man  less 
gifted  than  it  is,  there  is  no  question  these,  his  lesser  pnco- 
liarities,  would  never  have  been  number^  among  bis  points 
of  excellence.  His  voice  is  neither  strong  nor  melodious. 
His  gestures  are  neither  eaqr  nor  graceful;  bat,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,  extremely  rude  and  awkiwd— his  pronuncialian  is 
not  only  broadly  national,  but  broadly  provincial— dfatorting 
almost  every  word  he  utters  into  some  barbarous  novetar, 
wbicfa,  bad  his  hearer  leisure  to  think  of  such  things  m%ht 
be  productive  of  an  effect  at  once  ludicrous  and  ^msive  iq 
a  singular  degree. 

.  But  of  a  truth,  these  are  things  whicb  no  listener  can  at* 
tend  to  while  this  great  preacher  stands  before  him,  armed 
irith  all  the  weapons  of  the  mostoommanding  doquence,  and 
swaying  all  around  him  with  its  imperial  rule.  At  first,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  one  suspect  what  riches  ar^in  store. 
He  comniences  in  a  low  drawhng  key,  which  hes  not  even 
tbe  merit  of  being  solemn — and  advances  from  sentenee  to 
sentence,  and  from  paragnph  to  paragraph,  while  yon  seek 
in  vain  to  catch  a  single  echo,  that  gives  pronuse  of  tint 
which  is  to  come.  There  is,  on  the  contrsiy,  an  appearsnes 
of  constraint  about  him,  that  afiectB  and  distrassesycMi— foa 
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ar»  9Smd  that  bk  breast  is  weak,  and  that  eyen  tbe  sliebt  ex-> 
crtioo  he  makes  may  be  loo  much  for  it.  But  then  with  what 
tenfold  richness  does  this  dim  preliminary  curtain  make  th^ 
glories  of  bis  eloquence  ^to  shine  forth,  when  the  heated  spirit 
at  length  shakes  from  it  its  chill  confining  fetters,  and.  bursts 
out  elate  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  disimprison- 
^d  wings ! —  - 

^tU9t  /Mf  ^bUtw  TIM  iftfUfmif  fl^lfM*  ^m/frtti. 
Om  «9  fWiir*  Ofvnt  V^ffirreif  fic^r9$  mMn^ 

iXerer  was  any  proof  more  distinct  and  speaking,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  any  lesser  disfavours  to  dimmish  the  value  or  the. 
tiruerand  higbcj^  bounties  of  Nature.  Never  was  any  better 
mnmiple  of  that  noble  privilege  of  real  genius,  in  virtue  of 
Irbfch  even  disa^vaolaees  are  converted  Into  advantages—* 
and  things  which  would  be  suttcient  to  nif>  the  opening  buds 
of  atiy  platit  of  inferior  promise,  are  made  to  add  only  ne^ 
beauty  and  power  to  its  uncontrollably  expanding  bloom. 

.  I  have  beard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far  better  arranged 
in  re^rd  to  argument,  and  have  heard  very  many  deliver 
sermons  for  more  uniform  in  elegance  both  of  conception  and 
of  style.  But  most  linboestionably  I  have  never  heard,  either 
ia  England,  or  ScotlancI,  or  in  any  other  country,  any  preacher 
Whose  eloquence  is  capable  of  producing  an  effect  so  strong 
and  irresbtible  as  his.  He  does  all  this  too  without  having 
recourse  for  a  moment  to  the  vulgar  arts  of  common  pulpit 
enthusiasm.  He  does  it  entirely  and  proudly,  by  the  sheer 
pith  of  his  most  original  mind,  clothing  itoelf  in  a  bold  magni*. 
ficence  of  Jangitoge^  as  ori^nal  in  its  structure — ^as  nervous 
in  tbe  iliidst  of  its  overfiowrag  richness  as  itself.  He  has  the 
tery  noblest  of  his  weapons,  and  most  nobly  does  he  wi^d . 
them:    He  baa  a  wonderful  talent  for  ratiocination,  and  pos- 


j  besidesi  an  imagination  both  fertile  and  distinct,  which 
gives  all  richness  of  eolour  to  his  style,  and  supplies  his  argu- 
ment with  every  diversity  6t  illustration.  In  presence  of 
such  a  spirit  subjection  is  a  triumph — and  I  was  proud  to  feel 
my  hardened  nerves  creep  and  vibrate,  and  my  blood  freeze 
ukI  boti  while  he  spake— as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  early 
innocent  years,  when  unquestioning  enthusiasm  had  as  yet* 
«aoght  no  lessons  of  cbihiesB  from  the  jealousies  of  discern- 
ment,  the  delights  of  comparisoDy  and  tbe  example  of  tho 
unimaginativa  worlds 
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r  trust  bis  elo^ttenc^  firoduces  daily  upon  tliose  wbo  IkfUr  it 
effects  more  precious'ltban  the  mere  delights  of  iotellettual 
excitement  and  admiring  transports.  I  trust,  that  after  the 
^t  tide  has  gone  by,  there  is  left  no  triViar  richness  of  sedi- 
ntent  on  the  soiiJs  cirer  which  its  course  has  been;  I  trust  the 
bearers  of  this  go^d  naan  do  not  go  there  only  becauar  he  is  a 
great  one — ^that  tbeir  hearts  are  as  open  to  bis  sway  as  tbetr 
minds  are;  and  that  the  Minister  of  Christ  is  not  a  mere 
Orator  in  their  eyes,  Were  thai  the  case,,  they  might  seek 
the  species  of  delight  most  to  tbeir  taste  io  a  theatre,  with 
more  propriety  than  in  a.  church*  I  sp^,  1-  confess,  from 
feeling,  my  own  feebleness  in  the  presence  of  this  man — ^I 
apeak  ftom  my  own.  experience  of  the  dii9&rulty  there  is  in  be>- 
ihg  able,  amidst  the  human  luxury  such  a  sermon  affords,  t9 
temsmher  with  sufficient  earnestness  the  nature  of  its  object — 
and  the  proper  nature  of  its  more  lasting  ejects.  What  is 
perhaps  impossible,  however,  on  a  first  Bearing,  may,  no  doubt^ 
'become' easy  after  many  repetitions-*^o  I  hope  it  is — indeed 
why  should  I  doubt  it?-^The  tone  of  serious  depp-feh  ?en^ 
ration^  in  which  I  hear  this  great  preacher  talked  of  by  all 
ebout  him,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  mere  human  adiniratioo  it 
not  the  only  element  in  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard 
Uim — that  with  the  homage  paid  to  bis  genius,  there  is  mingled 
a  nobler  homage  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  affectionate  warmth 
with  which  he  renders  this  high  genius  subservient  to  tfae  best 
interests  of  those  in  whose  presence  its  triumphs  are  exhibited. 

The  Tery  ddightful  and  amiable  warmth  of  the  preacher-^ 
the  paternal  and  apostolic  kindness  which  beamed  in  his  up- 
lifted eyes,  and  gave  sweetness  now  and  then  to  his  voice, 
more  precious  than  ifhe  had  *<  robbed  the  ITybIa  bees" — the 
aSectbnateness  of  the  pastor,  was  assuredly  one  of  the  things 
that  pleased' me  most  in  the  whole  exhibition,  and  it  did  not 
please  me  the  less  because  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect 
any  such  thing  by  the  reports  I  had  heard  of  him  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  goes  to  (hat  critical  city  now  and  then  io  preach 
a>  charity  sermon  or  the  like  ;  and  I  can  easily  understand 
how  it  may  have  happened,  that  the  impression  produced  by 
him  there  on  such  occasions,  may  have  in  general  been  very 
different  from'that  which  I  witnessed  herein  his  own  church. 
Lean  easily,suppose»  that  on  these  occasions  he  may  put  him- 
aelf  forward  far  more  exclasively  in  (he  capacity  of  a  oom- 
hatlve  reasoner — that  then  every  look  and  gesture  m^y  speak 
too  plainly  his  knowledge  that  he  has  hostile  opinions  all  about 
bim  to  grapple  with.    In  fact,  sucii  a  man  must  know  that 
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^heii  he  preaftbes  any  wb«re  out  of  his  own  cburcb,  his  con- 
gregalioa  is  of  a  very  mixed  description,  comprising  persons 
who  entertalo  every  variety  of  opinio^  in  regard  to  matters 
of  reUgiooJ^   In  Edinburgh^  in   particular,  he  must  be  well  -^ 

aware  the  field  on  which  he  is  sent  to  labour  has  its  tares  as  well 
as  its  wheats  in  abundance.  The  beadle^at  ibe  door,  who,  hf 
a  lOD^sBCcessioQ  of  sixpencesi  has  had  hh^nd  expanded  into 
priaciples  of  universal  tolerance,  admits  with  equal  kindness 
Dirda  of  every  difierent  kind  of  plumage — he  shoves  the  sanc- 
tified hozier  into  the  same  pew  with  the  disciple  of  David 
•Hume,  learned  in  the  law«  Having  such  dissimilar  auditors 
to  deal  with,  a  prea<^er  like  Dr.  Chalmers  may  very  naturally 
J[>e  led  to  make  use  only  of  argumentation  addressed  to  those  '' 

reasoning  faculties,  wherewith  all  his  auditor^  profess  them- 
aelves  to  be  more  or  less  endowed.  There  is'no  doubt  argu- 
ment in  the  staple  of  bis  preaching  even  here — and  so,  in  this 
age  of  doubt  and  argpment,  it  ought  to  be — but  here,  at  least, 
he  contrives  to  adorn  his  argument  with  abundance  of  gentler 
accompaniments,  which  perhaps  his  modesty,  ^aniong  other 
thifigs,  may  contribute  to  rendier  him  more  slow*  in  usijig  else« 
where.  For  myself,  I  have  described  him  as  I  saw  ^him  in 
the  midst  of  his  daily  audience — 

^  tt)  his  allotted  home  a  genuine  t^riest^ 
The  Shepherd  of  his  Flock :  or  as  a  King 
is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praiseo, 
The  Father  of  his  People," 

I  shall  not  sooa  foi^et  the  looks  of  cordial  love  which  seem- 
ed to  beam  from  the  ffastor  to  bis  people,  and  back  again 
from  their  eyes  to  their  pastor,  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Olat- 
gow. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  singularly  fortunate  thing, 
that  the  commercial  population  of  this  place  should  be  fa- 
voured with  the  residence  and  habitual  influence  of  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  such  a  place,  the  existence  of 
such  a.  person  is  precious,  a  thousand-fold  more  than  it  could 
be  almost  any  where  else-^precious  and  very  precious  as  it 
would  be  every  where.  Iq  the  midst  of  the  continual  colli- 
•ions  of  interest,  smaller  and  greater,  in  which  these  busy 
traffickers  are  engaged,  it  must  have  a  soothing  and  an  en- 
nobling eflfect  to  turn  round  ever  and  anon,  and  contemplate 
a  man  of  great  and  original  genius,  and  well-nigh  unrivalled 
repatotioa,  pursuing  among  them  the  purer  and  simpler  walk 
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of  a  profession,  which  In  thhi,iibove  all  other  coimtries,  is  a 
profession  of  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind.  Tfae^  bigh 
name  of  this  great  preacher  is  chiefly  valuable  tdmy  mind — 
and  I  doubt  not  such  would  be  his  own  modest  sense  of  it— 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  must  afford  to  the  natural  influence 
of  his  piety,  and  his  pastoral  exertions*  Assuredly  ffcre  is 
no  profession  in  which  the  gratifications  ef  personal  distme- 
lion  are  so  compatible  with  the  loftier  gratincations  derifed, 
and  only  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good** 
<«  Truly  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places." 

After  hearing  this  man  preach,  and  seeing  the  faces  of 
his  congregation-^and,  indeed^  aftej  every  thing  that  I  have 
seen  since  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  country — I  feel  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  erroneousnesa  of  those  opinions 
concerning  the  ^spiritual  state  of  Scotland,  which  I  myself 
formerly  held.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  David,  that,  in  my 
youth,  I  was  a  sharer,  to  my  full  measure,  in  all  the  usual  pre- 
judices of  Oxonians  ;  and  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  me 
free  in  any  one  quarter  from  the  clfnging  influence  of  those 
old  prejudices.  The  plain  truth  of  the  uhole  matter  Is,  that 
the  ideas  entertained  in  England  respecting  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland,  are  just  as  absurd  as  those  which  used  to  be 
m  fashion  about  the  external  appearance  of  that  country.  I 
positively  believe,  that  if  the 'bench  of  bishops  were  request- 
ed at  this  moment  to  draw  up,  witb  the  assistance  of  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Heads  of  Houses,  and  R^ios  Professors, 
a  short  account  of  its  spiritual  condition,  they  would  talk  as 
if  it  had  as  few  men  of  rational  piety  in  it  as  the  Cockney 
wits  used  to  think  it  had  trees.  According  to  these  received 
opinions,  the  Scottish  peasants  are  nntversally  imbued  with 
the  most  savage  and  covenanting  fanaticism — a  fault  for  which 
ample  atonement  is  made  by  the  equally  oniverMi  free- 
thinking  and  impiety  of  the  higher  orders  of  thefr  country- 
men.  Every  Scotsman  is  a  bigot  to  one  or  othei'  of  those 
equally  abominable  heresies — Atheisrti  or  Cakaoism.  They 
would  represent  the  faith  of  this  eouhiry  as  a  strai^e  crea- 
ture, somewhat  af^er  the  fashion  of  old  Janus,  dressed  on^  one 
side  is  a  solemn  suit  of  customary  blue,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  rainbow  frippery  of  a  Parisian  fi1le-de-jnie — giving  with 
her  right  hand  the  grasp  of  fellowship  to  John  Knox,  and 
leering  and  leaning  to  the  left  on  a  more  fashionabta  beat, 
David  Hume. 

The  principal  mouth-piece  of  this  Southern  bigcvtvy  is^  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  a  work,  for  which  I  have  in  almost  eveir 
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Other  respect  the  gfeateit  esteem — the  Quarterly  ReTievr. 
It  is  a  pity  that  that  work,  which  exerts  over  the  public  miod 
of  Engfand  so  salutary  an  influence,  as  the  guardian  of  her 
character— her  true  character,  both  political  and  religious — 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  aiiinirable  work  should  in  any  way 
tend  lo  keep  up  iiuproper  prejudices  against  the  Scottish, 
amoD9<he  majority  of  its  readers.  No  doubt  there  is  this 
exwse  for  them,,  that  they  view  the  mind  of  Scotland  as  re- 
presented in  some  measure  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But 
I,  who  am  certainly  no  admirer  of  the  religion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  think  it  extremely  unfair  to  represent  it  as  be- 
ing either  the.  oracle  or  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  country 
wherein  it  is  produced.  vVhy,  although  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers ait  at  times  in  Uie  chatr  of  the  scoffer,  should  the 
English  be  taught  to  think  with  disrespect  of  the  relijious 
cpodition  of  a  country,  which  not  lung  ago  possessed  a  filair, 
and  an  Ej-skJne^  and  which  at  this  moment  can  boast  of  Moo- 
crieflT,  Alison,  and  Chalmers?  The  truth  is,  that  I  believe  no 
country  in  Europe  is  less  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
than  Scotland.  The  faith  pf  their  devout  ancestors  has  eome 
down  to  then>  entire  ;.  it^is  preached  tlnroughout  this  country* 
by  a  body  .of  clergymen,  who,  if  they  cannot  pretend  to  ao 
much  theological  erudiiiorv  as  some  of  our  English  divines, 
are  in  general  far  better  informed  upon  matters  of  actual 
life  than  they  are— far  more  fitted  to  be  the  friends  and  in- 
structors of  their  parishiooera^-far  more  bumble  in  their  de- 
sires, aod»  I  may  add,  far  more  uuexceptlonably  exemplary  in 
their  life  and  conversatioiK  The  Scotch  have  indeed  got  rid 
of  a  great  many  of  those  useless  prejudices  with  which  their 
forefathers  were  iiifected,  aod  which  still  seem  to  linger  in 
the  bosoms  of  some  of  our  own  couotrynten  ^  but  the  trunk  (mis 
been  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  lopping  off  of  its 
rotten  branchea  and  excrescences,  and  ahbough  the  tree  »f 
their  neighbours  msy  cast  a  broader  shade,  1  have  my  doubts 
ivbether  it  be  productive  of  better  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  has  occurned 
in  Xbp  religious  thbiking  of  the  Scotch,  is  that  which  may  be 
observed  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  treating  those  who  pro- 
fess a  persuasion  different  from  their  own.  Half  a  century 
ago,  a  Pajpist,  or  even  an  Episcopalian,  appeared  very  little 
removed  Irom  the  condition  of  a  Heathen,  in  the  eyes  of  a 

Jjood  Scots  Presbyterian :  here  and  there^  people  might  be 
ound  who  thought  somewhat  more  judiciously,  but  the  com- 
mon opinion  certainly  was,  that  the  idolatry  of  a  Roman  Car 
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tbolic  is  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  a  Cherokee  or  a  South-sea^ 
islander.  The  Scotch  now  no  longer  consider  it  as  a  matter 
of  perfect  certainty,  that  the  Pope  is  the  Anti-christ,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  the  Babylon  of  the  ReTelatioos.  Tbej  do 
full  honour  to  those  heroic  and  holy  spirits  who  wrought  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation,  but  they  do  not  doubt  that 
even  those  who  nominally  adhere  to  the  ancient  fait1i,^aTe 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  the  new. 
They  refuse  to  consider  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  composed 
only  of  the  little  province  which  they  themselves  inhabit. 
Tbev  are  thankful,  indeed,  for  the  mode  in  which  their  own 
district  is  ruled ;  they  believe,  perhaps,  that  their  own  munir 
cipal  regulations  are  wiser  than  those  to  which  most  of  their* 
neighbours  submit,  but  they  never  doubt,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  empire,  the  general  principles  of  government  are 
substantially  ^the  same,  nor  hesitate  to  consider  themselves  at 
linked  by  the  firmest  bonds  of  common  loyalty  and  devotion, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  that  authority  which  all  true  Chris- 
tians are  equally  proud  to  acknowledge  and  obey. 

But,  above  every  thing,  what  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
Qparteriy's  notions  upon  these  subjects  in- a  most  striking 
point  of  view,  is  this  simple  fact, — ^tbat  in  spite  of  the  cuts 
which  it  is  perpetually  giving  themselves,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
mw  is  a  very  great  favourite  among  the  Scotch.  The  Scotch 
have  no  such  prejudice  against  English  education,  and  the 
English  forms  oF  religion,  as  the  Review  attributes  to  them. 
Oq  the  contrary,  they  are  delighted  to  hear  these  defended 
in  the  Quarterly,  from  the  malignant  aspersions  of  their  own 
Edinburgh  Reviewers ; — so  at  least  the  enlightened  and  well- 
edneated  Scotchmen  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  have  uni- 
formly represented  themselves  to  be,  and  I  believe  them  most 
sincerely.  It  is  time*  that  all  this  foolery  should  beat  an  end, 
and  that  people,  who  in  fact  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
should  not  be  persuaded  into  supposing  themselves  enemies 
lo  each  other. 

I  remain  ever  yours, 

P.*. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

DEiI^  Davidi 

You  must  ftttribute  mj  ritence  doriog  the  last  eieht  dajs 
entireif  .4o  the  kindDeat  and  hospitality  uf  the  good  fofts  of 
Glasgow,  who  have  really  gained  more  upon  me  than  I  coold 
have  conceited  possible  in  so  short  a  space.  Their  attention 
has  not  heen  confined  to  giving  me  good  dinners  and  suppers 
alone ;  they  have  exerted  themselves  in  inyenting  a  thousand 
devices  to  amuse  me  during  the  mornings  also;  and,  in  a 
wordy  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  might  tempt  me  to  pro- 
long my  stay  among  them.«-^In  truth,  I  have  prolongM  it 
much  beyond  what  I  had  at  all  calculated  upon  ;*— indeed, 
much  beyond  what  I  coold  well  afford,  considering  how  the 
season  is  advanced,  and  how  much  I  have  yet  bebre  roe  eve 
I  can  bring  my  tour  to  its  conclusion.  However,  I  shall  pro- 
bably ^et  on  with  less  interruption,  after  I  have  fairly  entered 
the  Highlands,  which,  Crod  willing,  shall  now  be  very  soon, 
for  I  have  arranged  every  thing  for  going  by  the  steam-boat 
on  Thursday  to  the  Isle  of  Bote,  from  which  I  shall  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  next  morning,  as  far  as  Inverary,  to  which 
place  I  b&ve  just  sent  forward  the  shandrydan,  under  the  sure 
guidance  of  your  old  friend,  the  trusty  John  Evans. 

I  have  made  good  use  of  the  shandrydan,  however,  in  my 
own  person,  during  the  days  I  have  lingered  in  this  charming 
neighbourhood.  In  company  with  one  or  other  of  my  Glas- 
gow friends,  I  have  visited  almost  every  scene  at  all  interest- 
ing, either  from  its  natural  beauty,  or  from  the  historical  re- 
collections connected  with  it,  mroughout  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  fine  old  castles,  and  seve- 
ral fields  of  battle.  I  have  examined  the  town  of  Paisley» 
where  some  very  curious  manufactures  are  carried  <  on  in  a 
style  of  elegance  and  ingenuity  elsewhere  totally  unrivalled ; 
and  where,  what  is  still  more  to  my  taste,  there  are  some 
very  fine  remains  of  the  old  Abbey,  the  wealth  of  which  was 
transferred  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  family  of 
the  Abbot  liord  Claud  Hamilton,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  whose  descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  now 
claims  that  old  French  title,  as  being  the  male  representative 
of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  you 
know,  derives  his  highest  titles  from  a  female  anceatoiv  but  is 
liimself,  by  blood,  a  Douglas,  and  representative  of  the  Jieroic 
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Earls  of  Angus,  wbo,  upon  (be  downfaH  of  die  first  House  of 
Douglas,  succeeded  to  not  a  little  of  ih  power,  although 
they  never  attained  to-  so  dangerous  a  measure  of  pre-emi- 
nence. 

But  my  most  delightful  excursion  was  fo  HamUtoa  itaelf,. 
which  lies  about  len  milefr  above  Glasgow  upo«  the  Clyde  ; 
and  is  really  one  pf  the  most  priiiceiy  places  1  have  ever 
visited.  This  fxenrsion  was  made  in  company  with  a  moat 
agreeable  and  intelligent  yoenggeotleman,  Mr.  J2-~  S— , 
one  of  the  chief  booksellers  of  (bis  town,  who  is  the  puhiiiber, 
nud  indeed  the  frieod  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  We  met  Ihe  Doctor 
ridiogt'a  few  miles  from  the  town,  as  we  went  aloog^  and  he 
vat  so  kind  as  to  aceompany  us  also*  His  private  mauera 
and  cottveraation  are,  1  assure  you,,  quite  aa  aikairable  as  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  He  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
most  perfectly  modest  man  i  ever  met  with-^-tfae  moat  averse 
to  all  kind  of  iiisplay'-^he  most  simply  and  nnaffeGlediyJkiiid 
good  man.'  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  «origiiial  men  in  con- 
versation  I  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet  wUh-^and  i 
think  thrdWs  out  more  new  ideas,  in  the  course  of  a  few  plain 
sentences,  apparently  delivered  without  the  smaileat  con^ 
sciousness  that  they  embody  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  than  any  one  of  all  the  great  men  I  have  become 
acquainted  wirti  since  I  came  io  Scotland.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  a  mind  most  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of  infor^ 
mation-^e  is  a  profound  master  of  Mathematics — and,  at  the 
eame  time,  more  passionately  fond  of  ancient  learning  than 
any  of  the  Scottish  literati  I  have  seen.  But  all  his  stores  are 
kept  in  strict  subservience  io  the  great  purposes  of  his  life 
and  profession — ^and  I  think,  various  as  they  are,  they  gain 
instead  of  losing,  both  in  value  and  interest,  from  the  uniformity 
of  the  object  to  which  be  so  indefatigably  bends  theiir.  ft  is 
Ihe  fault  of  the  attainments  of  most  of  the  gifted  men  of  our 
fhne,  that  they  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  any 
permanent  aim,  with  which  these  attainments  are  connected 
in  any  suitable  degree.  But  with  him  there  is  ever  present 
the  sense  and  presiding  power  of  an  aim,  above  all  others 
noble  and  grand — the  aim,  namely,  and  the  high  ambition  of 
doing  good  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  serving  tlie  cause  of 
religion. 

We  had  a  delightful  ride  after  breakfast,  along  the  ^ide 
of  the  river,  and  reached,  io  a  couple  of  hours,  Botbwelf, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Douglas,  where  we  halted  for  a  while  Jo 
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inspect  (be  ruins  of  fhe  old  Castle.  The  sifMation  is  bea^- 
tiful  in  (he  extreme-^oo  a  fine  green  baqk,  which  slopes  into 
the  stream,  and  is  overlooked  froiu  a  grand  screen  of  rocks 
on  the  other  side,  covered  with  all  kinds  of  wood.  The 
Clyde  is  a  majestic  stream  here — flowing  calm,  full,  and 
^lear  at  amber,  between  these  massire  crags  on  the  one  aidei 
and  the  bloomiog  rerdure  of  the  banks  and  trees  below  srid 
around  (he  old  Castle  on  the  other.  The.  ruins  ihemaelvea 
are  very  extensive,  and  in  its  day  the  fortress  must  have 
been  a  prodigiously  powerful  one  indeed.  They  are  pre- 
served in  a  style  pf  exquisite  propriety  and  tastefulmess-T- 
with  a  reyerent  feeling  of  ifaeir  true  character  apparently, 
and  a  just  hereditary  pride.  They  put  ^le  altogether  very 
much  in  mind  of  the  deserted  .parts  of  Warwick — ^aod,  iih 
dcfed,  I  do  not  think*the  circnit  of  the  interior  court  is  nt  aU 
inferior  m  its  dimensions.  In  inany  places  around  the  bufr> 
tresses  and  allies  of  the  keep,  tower,  and  curtain,  1  could  see 
the  sorely  mouldering  armouries  of  the  Moraysywbd  were 
the  first  lords  of  the  Castle — and  in  others,  the  better -pre- 
served achievements  of  the  family  which  succeeii^d  tbeo; 
preeious  roemQrials  of  those  days,  irben,  on  every  oecasioa 
la  the  armies  of  Ssottaad, 

■  ■"  the Bloodv  Heart  biased  in  the Tan^ 
Announdog  Douglas  dreaded  name." 

After  we  had  satisfied  our  eyes  ivitb  the  Iiixary  of  gazing 
upon  these  fine  reaiainsy  we  proceeded  on  our  way  toward^ 
Hamilton^  crossing  the  river  by  the  Bridge  of  Bothweii-rtbe 
saiue  on  which  the  poor  insurgent  whigs  were  so  easily  vai^ 
quisbed,  and  so  cruelly  slaughtered  by  the  Royalists  in  1677. 
The  high  gate-way  between  two  towers,  of  which  mention  19 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  has  been  removed,  but 
otherwise  the  appearance  of  the  structure  perfectly  cor<* 
responds  with,  all  the  descriptions.  There  is  a  ridged  bank 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  Covenanters  had  their  camp^ 
and  which  quite  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  way  by  ifhiy^ 
tlie  troops  of  Monmouth  made  their  approach — ^so  thatit  19 
clear  a  very  small  measure  of  military  skill  might  have  been 
enough  to  render  their  position  a  very  difficult  one.  But  1 
suppose  the  account  of  their  dissentions  m  Old  Mortality,  is 
a  sufficiently  accurate  one,  and  it  furnishes  a  very  adeouat^ 
explanation  of  the  event  as  it  occurred.  Above  the  bridge, 
the  river  is  seen  winding  for  a  mile  or  two  from  Hamilton, 
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through  ft  Sal  pietk  "of  meadow-land— ori  a$  ihtj  call  it, 
Aat^A«^«^nd  sQcb  i^as  the  infatuatioii  of  the  routed  CoFe« 
oanters,  that  they  tho^  to  fly  \n  this  direction,  inatead  of 
keeping  upward  to  the  hiHs.  That  bloodv  old*  Muscorite, 
Generu  Dalzdli  is  said  to  ha¥e  galloped  bis  dragoons  upon 
iihe  flying  peasants^  abd  to  have  made  the  river  run  in  blooil 
tvith  his  Mtcheriesi  in  spite  of  the  remonstraacet  of  die 
gentler  and  wiser  Monmouth.  After  the  battle,  %  great  nom- 
ber  of  the  leadbg  men,  ministers  and  others,  i#ere  han^ 
ftt  the  end  of  the  bridge — where  some  hoary  old  willowy  of 
enormous  size,  are  still  pointed  out  as  ha^ng  furnished  the 
ready  means  of  their  eiecution.  I  n^et  one  day  at  Glaegow 
with  ft  curious  enough  instance  of  the  way  in  whieb  these 
executions  were  regmed.  A  gentleman  pulled  a  remarica- 
h\j  beautiful  old  chased  sihrer  snulT  box  out  of  his  podceC, 
and  asking  him  for  a  ptnch-^**  Tes,  sir,**  said  be^^'  do  take 
ft  pinch,  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  shall  have  your  finger  in 
the  box  thill  was  found  in  my  grandfather's  waistcoat-^poeket 
sdier  be  ifas  hanged.'*  It  is  a  common  eaymg  that  **  a  maft 
is  aearoo  ef  news,  when  he  tells  you  his  father  danced  a  jig 
upon  nothing" — but  the  cause  of  this  gentleman's  communi- 
catireoess  was  suflScieotly  explained,  when  I  leafiied  from 
one  of  the  company,  who  remarked  my  eonslemalioii,  that  his 
grandfather  was  **  one  of  the  martyrs  o'  Bothwen-brin." 

We  rode  on  to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  ha?ing  on  either 
hand  a  fine  prospect  of  the  woods  and  lawns,  which  stretch 
for  miles  in  erery  direction  around  the  ducal  mansion ;  and 
then  having  left  the  shandrydan  at  the  inn,  proceeded  to  take 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Palace— -for  b^  that  name  it  iscaU- 
ed — ^in  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  the  copious  infiisien  of  rojal 
Wood  in  the  veins  of  this  high  lineage.  ?he  Palace  is  not 
ft  very  splendid  one — bat  it  is  very  venerable,  and  furnished 
tiifoughdut  in  a  grand  old  style,  which  I  take  to  be  a  much 
finer  thing  than  any  of  the  gaudy  pomps  with  which  more 
modem  and  more  fashionable  mansion-houses  are  filled.— 
There  is  a  ooble  suite  of  state  apartments  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  edifice,  all  buns  in  rich  crimson,  (the  colour  of 
the  fiimily,)  with  roofs  and  doors  of  black  oak,  carved  over 
every  where  with  their  bearings.  From  the  windows  of 
these,  you  have  a  most  delicious  view  of  long  green  lawns, 
interspersed  with  fine  dropping  elms  on  the  one  side — and 
on  the  other,  a  yet  bolder  and  yet  richer  prospect  of  groves 
ascending  upon  groves  into  the  midst  of  the  higher  groonib, 
where  the  aeer-|»ark  is  situated.    But  the  chiei  oman^ent  i^v 
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Ibe  p^iectSon  of  paintings — which  is  out  ot  all  sigKl  the  first 
in  Scotlfeind — ^aod  inferior  indeed  to  verj  tew  of  those  iu 
£nglaod.  It  is  an  old  collection,  atxi  has  long  been  esteem- 
ed a  rich  one,  but  the  taste  of  th»  present  representative  of 
the  family,  bas  added  very  rodch  both  to  Uik  esLtent  and  its 
▼ahie«-. 

•Tfaere  ip  n  long  gallery,  in  the  Sryt  place,  almost  entirely 
filled  with  ^rtraits,  among  which  I  could  see,  I  Yancy,  not 
lesB  than  a  dozen  of  the  very  finest  Vandykes.  .,  One  of  these 
is  King  Charles  on  his  white  horse,  another  undoubted  original) 
and^uite.as  good  in  oiy  mind  as  that  which  th^  Prince  ban 
«l  Carlton-House.  The  attitude  is  the  very  same,  but  the 
colour  of  the  horse  is  more  inclined  to  a  creamy  yellow — the 
Regent's  is  almost  pure  white.  There  are  magnificent 
Vandykes  also  of  the  two  brothers,  Marquisses  of  Hamilton»  ia 
the  civil  warS'-^nd  of  I  know  not  how  many  brunches  of  the 
family.  The  finest  of  the  whole,  however,  is  the^ortrait  of 
Lord  Danby  going  a  shooting,  wUh  a  black  boy  m  attend* 
ance,  from  which  I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen  an.pugraving 
somewhere.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  finer 
specimen  of  this  master  io  the  whole  World-^his  grand  graccr 
ful  manner  of  conceiving  every  thing,  and  his  soft  delicate 
execatioo,  are  onited  io  it  in  their  utmost  perfection  of  love* 
lineas.  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  there  is  the  famous  Ru« 
bene  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  of  which  I  need  say  nothing, 
aa  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  prints.  It  is  every  way  a 
princely  gallery — yon  never  saw  a  place  more  impregnated 
with  the  air  of  nobility.  The  other  rooms  are  full  of  cabinet 
pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  masters — among  which  I  could 
easily  have  spent  an  bonr  for  every  minute  I  remained.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  describing  or  even-enumerating  tbem— but 
the  ones  I  chiefly  delighted  in,  were  some  very  bold  rich 
Spagnolettos  in  the  biiliard-i^iom — a  Nicolas  Poussin-^the 
Burying  of  Abraham-^-and  a  Dying  Magdalen,  by  Liidovico 
Caracci.  The  Peussin  is  really  about  the  most  wonderful  of 
his  works  I  ever  saw.  It  represents  the  dawn  of  dey,  a  thick 
blue  mantle  of  clouds  lying  heavy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  scarcely  permitting  the  one  cold  stream  of  un-  ' 
eertain  light  to  enter,  which  shows  the  sleeping  patr>arcb 
folded  in  his  long  vestments,  just  sinking  below  the  rock  from 
the  arms  at  his  children.  There  is  a  deep  primeval  aim  j>licity 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  group,  and  a  deserted  lonely 
sort  of  weight  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  allaround^  which 
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scarries  bftck  the  imagioatioD  into  the  very  he^i  of  Ihe  days  of 
Shepherd  Majesty.  The  Magdalea  is  preserved  in  a  glaw 
case<^-and  truly  it  is  worthy  of  all  maooer  o(  attention.  It  fa 
only  a  half  length^tt  represents  her  as  leaning  backwards  in 
that  last  gentle  sloiliber,  whicb  slides  unnoticed  into  the  deeper 
slumber  that  has  no  end— her  long  golden  tresses  floating 
desolate  and  thin  over  her  pale  breast-ober  eye-lids  weighed 
d<>wn  with  n  livid  pressure,  and  her  btoodless  lips  closed 
meekly  in  a  pensive  smile  of  nnreprning  hetplessoess.  A  few 
little  cherubs  are  seen  iookiog  with  cirim  and  rosy  smiles  of 
Welcome  ffom  among  the  parting  garments  of  the  clouds 
above — stealing  Ibe  eye  upwards  from  the  dim  and  depresshig 
spectacle  t>f  repentant  feebleness  and  mortality,  into  a  faint 
fitroflT  j>etspecti^^  of  the  appointed  resting-place.  I  question 
whether  it  be  not  a  pity  lo  see  such  ft  picture  «t  all— unless 
oiie  is  to  be  permitted  to  look  at  it  till  every  lineament  and 
bue  is  stamped  for  ever  on  fhe  memory.  But  diort  as  my 
time  a*asy  I  treieisured  up  something  which  I  am  sure  i  nevei* 
UhM  tbrgeU 

SVe  then  Walked  id  the  Duke^s  Park,  up  the  romantic  glen 
of  'the  Evan,  w^ich  river  flows  into  the  €iyde  almost  dose 
bebilid  the  palace,  to  see  the  remainfi  of  Cadyow  Castle,  the 
otiginal  seat  of  the  family,  and  the  scenery  of  that  exquisUe* 
ballad  of  Scoti's,  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  The  banks  of 
this  stream  are  atKiut  the  most.picturesqne  I  have  evc^  seei^ 
.  and  the  situation  of  the  old  Castle  one  of  the  most  qoMe  and 
snblimef.  Nothiilg  remains  of  it,  however,  but  a  few  damp 
mouldering  vaults,  from  th^  loop-hole  windows  of  which  one 
has  a  terrific  plunge  of  perspective  down  into  the  yawning 
ravine  below — ^and  the  scanty  traces  of  the  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, by  which,  on  the  other  side^  the  approacb  of  the  fast- 
ness  was  defended.  Originally,  1  believe,  this  was  a  royal 
s«at,  and  conferred  upon  the  first  ef  Ihe  Hamiitons  that  came 
into  Scotland,  about  the  end  ti  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
situation  is  so  very  grand,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  having  deserted  if,  in  order  to  remove  lo  the  plain  where 
the  present  mansion — ^itself  now  of  some  three  hundred  years 
standing — is  placed.  Tbty  talk  of  building  a  new  house 
about  the  present  time.  If  they  do  so,  1  hope  they  will  take 
to  the  bill  arain,  and  look  down  once  more  in  supremacy  over 
the  whol<9  of  the  beautiful  valley,  which  stretches  at  the  fool 
of  the  roeks  of  Cadyow — whose  towers  and  vatilts  have  now 
for  centuries,  in  tbe  words  of  their  poet,  only 
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''ThriiM  totbe  muncof  the  shade, 
Or  echoed  Evan's  hoaner  roar." 

in  tbe  ndgbbourhood  of  these  nitoS|  are  still  visible  some  of 
Ibe  finest  remains  I  have  e?er  seen,  of  the  old  original  forest, 
with  wbkb  tbe  whole  of  oar  islaod  was  covered — ^tbe  most  ve-* 
nerable  trees,  witbout  ^estion,  tbatcao  be  imagined-^boaiy, 
and  crumbling,  and  sbauered  every  where  with  the  winds  and 
storms  of  centuriee— rifted  and  blasted  in  their  niaia  boughs--* 
but  still  projecting  here  and  there  some  little  tufts  of  fiiini  ver- 
ckire-^and  still  making  a  gallant  show  together,  where  tbei? 
gray  brotberbood  crowns  tbe  whole  summit  pf  the  bill — these 
aje 

^*  the  huge  oaks  of  Eyandalej 

"Whose  Hmbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn;^' 

and  among  them  1  saw  couched,  most  appropriately^  the  last 
relics  of  that  bceedof  wildcattie,  by  which,  in.  old  times,  tbe, 
forests  of  Scotland  were  tenanted. 

•  *«  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase. 
That  roam  io  woody  Caledon ; 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 
The  mountain  bull  comes  thupdfriog  on. 

''  Fierce  on  the  hunters'  quiver'd  band, 

He  rolls  his  eyev  of  swarthy  glow ; 
Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  horn  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  liis  mane  of  snow.**^ 

The  description'  in  these  lines  is  a  perfectly  accurate  one-^ 
they  are  white  or  cream-coloured  all  over — but  hav^  tbeir 
tioofs,  and  boras,  and  eyes,  of  the  most  dazzling  jet.  The 
fierceness  of  the  race,,  however,  would  seem  to  have  entirely 
evaporated  in  the  progress  of  so  many  ages,  for  the  whole  of 

the  herd  lay  perfectly  quiet  while  Dr.  C ,  Mr.  S , 

and  I  passed  through  the  midst  of  them.  I  wonder  some  of 
our  nobility  do  not  endeavour  to  transplant  a  little  of  this  fine 
stock  into  our  parks.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  breed  of 
cattle  I  ever  saw — ^indeed,  it  bears  all  tbe  marks  of  being  the 
ner^'ous  original  from  which  the  other  species  have  descended, 
taking  different  varieties  of  corruption  mto  their  forms,  from 
tbe  difierent  kinds  of  less  congemal  soil  to  which  their  habi* 
lation  has  been  transferred.  But  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  liord  Tankerville,  (for  tbey  are  tbe  only  noblenien 
who  are  in  possession  of  this  breed,)  may  be  very  unwilling 
to  render  it  more  common  than  il  is.  I  hope  if  it  be  so,  they 
themselves,  at  least,  will  take  good  care  to  keep  free  from  all 
contamination  tbis  "  heritage  of  tbe  woods^^^ 
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The  view  we  faad  from  these  heights,  of  the  Whole  rriley, 
of  strath^  or  trough  of  the  Clyde  upwards,  is  by  far  the  ritbest 
thing  I  have  jet  seen  nortb  of  the  Tweed.  This  is  the  Here- 
fordshire of  Scotland,  aad  the  wboie  of  the  banfca  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  the  most  hixariaot  orchards.  Besides,  there 
is  a  saeeessioD  of  very  beautiful  Kentletaeo's  seats  all  the  way 
aSong— so  that  the  country  baa  toe  appearance  of  one  cooti- 
Duer)  a:ardeii.  ..  .<  . 

We  dined  quietif  at  Hamilton,  and  returned  to  Glasgow  m 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  There  is  absolutely  no  night  here 
at  present,  for  the  red  gleams  of  day  are  always  to  be  seen  over 
the  e^t  before  the  west  has  lost  the  yellow  linges  of  the  prer 
ceding  sunset.  I  sometimes  laugh  not  a  little  when  I  reflect 
on  the  stories  we  used  (o  be  treated  with  long  sigo,  aboat  the 
cbilness  and  sterility  of  the  Land  of  Cakes,  sojourning,  as  I 
now  am,  among  some  of  the  finest  scenery,  and  under  one  of 
the  most  serene  and  lovely  heavens,  I  ever  saw  in  the  wfaule 
course  of  my  wanderings. 

P-M. 


LETTER  LXXV. 


TO    TIJE    SAME. 


'    I  sPEiTT  the  Friday  pf  last  week  very  pleasantly  at 

Hill,  the  villa  of  one  of  my  Glasgow  acquaintances,  situated 
a  few  miles  io  th^  north  of  that  city.  In  the  course  of  talk 
after  dinner,  when  1  had  been  enlarging  on  the  pleasures  I  bad 
received  from  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers  preach,  and,  altogether 
from  observing  the  religious  state  of  the  peasantry  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  a  gentleman  wiio  was  preseiit  a.<(ked  me,  If  I 
bad  ever  yet  been  present  at  the  giving  of  the  Sacrament  in  a 
country  kirk  in  Scotland  ?  and  on  my  replying  in  the  negative, 
expressed  some  wonder  that  my  curiosity  should  not  already 
have  led  me  to  witness,  with  my  own  eyes,  that  smgular  ex- 
hibition of  the  national  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  such  subjects. '  I  allowed  that  it  was  strange  1  should 
not  have  thouglit  of  it  sooner,  and  assured  htm,  that  it  vns  a 
thing  (  had  often  had  in  my  mind  before  I  set  out  on  my  jour^ 
ney,  to  inquire  what  the  true  nature  of  that  scene  might  be, 
and  how  far  the  description,  given  in  the  Holr  Fair  of  Boms, 
tnight  be  a  cbrrectone.  He  told  me,  that  without  question^ 
many  occurrences  of  a  somewhat  ludirrnus  nature  sometimes' 
take  place  at  these  Sacraments ;  but  that  the  vigorous,  bet 
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somewhat  coarse  pencil^  o[  the  ScoUish  bard,  had  eyen  in  re- 
gard to  |hese»  entirely,  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature^ 
%rfaile  be  bad  altogether  omitted  to  do  any  manner  ofjustice  to 
the  far  different  elements  which  enter  most  largely  into  the 
general  composition  of  the  picture — adding,  too,  that  tbia 
omission  waathe  more  remarkable,  conaidering  with  what  deep" 
and  fervent  sympathy  the  poet  had  alluded,  in  '^  The  Cotter's 
Saturday's  Night,"  and  many  others  of  bis  compositions,  to 
the  very  same  elements,  exerting  their  energies  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous manner.  While  we  were  yet  conversing  on  this  sub- 
ject, wre  arrived  a  young  clergjman,  a  Mr.  P ,  a  veiy 

agreeable  and  modest  person,  who,  on  understanding  wbftt  we 
were  talking  of,  said,  That  the  safest  and  shortest  way  for  the 
stranger  was  to  go  and  see  the  thing;  he  himself,  be  added, 
was  so  far  on  bis  way  to  assist  at  tbis  very  ceremony,  at  a 
parish  some  ten  miles  off,  and  nothing  could  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  taking  me  with  bim.  You  may  besureilac- 
ceeded  to  his  proposal  with  great  good-will,  and  1  offered  to 
take  him  to  the  field  of  action  in  my  shandrydan.  lie  hesi- 
tated a  little  about  the  propriety  of  deferring  bb  march  till  the 
Sunday  morning,  but  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  over  per- 
suaded by  tbe  kindness  of  our  host,  who  also  determined  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 
Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  on  tbe  Sunday  morning,  we 

mounted,  and  took  tbe  highway  to  the  Church  of ,  for  it 

was  there  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  given.  As  we  went  along, 
Mr.  P--  ■■  prepared  me  for  what  1  was  about  to  witness,  by 
telling  me,  that  according  to  tbe  practice  observed  in  tbe  Scot- 
tish kirk,  tbe  Eucharist  is  distributed,  in  general,  opiy  once 
and  never  more  than  twice,  at  any  one  place  in  the  course  of 
tbe  year.  In  tbe  country  parishes,  there  is  rarely  more-thao 
one  such  festival ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  preparations  for 
it  are  conducted,  are  sufficient  to  render  it  a  very  remarkable 
feaifure'in  tbe  year  of  tbe  rural  parishioners.  Before  anjr  young 
person  is  admitted  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  Sacrament,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  undergo,  in  presence  of  the  minister,  a  very  strict 
examination  touching  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  be  ableto  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  in  all  its  parts.  Now,  tbe  custom  of  tbe  country 
requires  that  at  a  certain  age  tbe  Sacrament  should  be  taken, 
otherwise,  a  very  grf-at  loss  of  character  must  accrue  to  tbe 
delinquent;  so  that  to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  and  at- 
tentive listening  to  what  is  said  from  the  pulpit  for  undergoing 
this  examination,  forms  universally  a  great  point  of  amnion 
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among  tbe  young  peasants  or  both  sexes ;  and  the  first  occa* 
8ton  on  wbioh  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  approaofa  the  Altar, 
ie  regarded  by  them  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those 
i^th  which  the  youth  of  Old  Rome  contemplate<)  tbe  )ajin|^ 
aside  of  tbe  Praetexta^  and  assamption  of  the  Toga  FmUs. 
Never,  surely,  can  tbe  vanily  of  our  nature  be  taught  to  exert 
itself  in  a  more  useful  manner;  for  the  attaiomect  of  know* 
ledge,  and  the  preservation  of  moral  purity,  are  alike  necessary 
to  the  accompKshment  of  the  young  Scottish  peasant's  desire^ 
and  the  object  of  bia  desire  is,  moreover,  in  itself  tbe  discharge 
of  one  of  the  most  elevating  and  affecting  of  all  the  duties 
which  our  holy  religioh  has  enjoined. 

The  preliminary  examinations  of  the  young  communicants 
being  over,  the  first  part  of  the  more  pubKc  preparations  com- 
mences on  the  Thursday  preceding  tbe  Sunday  on  which  the 
sacrament  is  to  be  given.    That  day  is  denominated  the  d^  of 

fasting  and  humiliation^  and  is  still,  as  Mr.  P saitl,  efeh* 

served  in  the  wav  which  the  letter  of  that  destgnat/en  would 
imply,  by  not  a  lew  of  the  more  elderly  and  strict  of  tbe  good 
people.  By  all  it  is  observed  with  a  measure  of  solemnity,  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  usually  characterises  a  Scottish  Sab- 
bath, and  two  sermons  are  preached,  the  tone  of  which,  frum 
immemorial  custom,  is  pitched  in  such  a  way  as  to  favtmr  alt 
humility  and  prostration  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hear  it.  The  Friday  is  allowed  to  intervene  without  any  pub- 
lic worship,  but  on  Saturday  again  tbe  church  doors  are 
thrown  open,  and  two  more  sermons  are  addressed  to  the  peo-^ 
pie,  the  strain  of  which,  in  compliance  with  custom  equator 
ancient  and  venerable,  is  of  a  more  cheering  and  consolatoiy 
nature.  '  Thfese  sermons  are  preached  by  different  friends  of 
tbe  clergyman  in  whose  church  the  sacrament  is  to  take  place, 
a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  in  use  to  be  congregated 
in  his  Manse  on  this  occasion,  ready  to  assist  biro  in  every 
way  with  their  advice  and  support  in  tbe  conductor  tbe  im- 
portant scene  over  which  it  is  his  business  to  preside.  Tbe 
presence  of  these  clergymen  at  the  place  in  question,  renders 
it  necessary  ior  moA  cases  that  their  own  churches  should  be 
Jeft  without  service  for  that  day:  and  tbis,  taken  together  with 
the  rarity  of  the  spectacle,  and  the  high  interest  which  tbe 
Scottish  peasantry  take  in  all  manner  of  religious  services  and 
institutions,  is  enough  to  account  for  the  enormous  conflux  of 
people  which  potirs  from  every  parish  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tntts  to  the  church  where  the  sacrament  is  to  he  dispensed,  on 
the  ftiorntng  of  the  Sundaj*.    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however^ 
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t>aid  my  frtend,  that  the  very  cireomstanee  of  the  greatness  of 
this  reKgious  cooflux  is  lufficient  to  draw  into  its  vortex  an 
aboodant  mixture  of  persons,  whose  motives  are  any  thing 
rather  than  motives  of  a  devotional  character.  The  idle  lad^ 
and  lasses  ail  over  the  country  think  it  a  fine  occasion  ot 
meeting  together,  and  come  to  every  sacrament  in  their  vici- 
nity as  regulariy  as  the  most  pious  of  their  seniors.  Nay,  to 
such  a  pitch  of  regularity  has  this  been  carried,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  Tor  servants  when  they  are  being  hired,  to 
stipulate  for  permission  to  attend  at  so  many  sacraments^ — or, 
as  they  style  them  inihetr  Vf By-- occasions :  exactly  as  is  else- 
where customary  ito  regard  to  fairs  and  wakes ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  from  any  thing  that  ordina.- 
rily  occurs  at  these  sacraments,  the  Poet  of  Ayrshire  took  the 
jhint  of  his  malicious  nick-name.* 

When  we  came  within  a  few  miles  of  — ^ ^  the  greatness 

of  the  conflux,  of  whose  composition  I  had  been  receiving 
some  account,  was  abundantly  apparent.  The  road  along 
ivhicb  we  passed  was  absolutely  swarming  with  country  peo- 
ple, all  bound  for  the  same  place,  whatever  differences  toere 
might  be  in  their  errands  thither.  Some  of  them  cast  inqui* 
ring  glances  at  my  worthy  friend  in  black,  as  if  desirous  to 
know  why  he  came  among  them  in  so  unusual  a  kind  of  ve- 
hicle, and  still  more,  if  I  mistook  not  their  i^ces,  what  might 
be  the  character  and  purpose  of  his  unknown  companion. 
For  my  part,  I  was  busy — contemplating  the  different  groupes, 
sometimes  as  a  painter,  sometimes  as  a  metaphysician.  The 
modes  of  progression  exemplified  around  me  were  threefold, 
viz. — Imo.  in  carts ;  2do.  on  horseback ;  3tio.  bf  the  expedi- 
ent which  a  certain  profound  lawyer  has  denominated  natural 
traveUinff  (peregratio  simplex^)  being  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
Nature  (in  order  to  check  the  exorbitant  avarice  of  inn-keepers 
and  hostlei^)  has  made  common  to  the  whole  human  species. 
The  carts  were  in  general  crowded  with  females,  wrapt  in  large 
cloaks  of  duffle  grey,  or  bright  scarlet,  which  last  might, 
perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  be  considered  as  emblematical  of 
their  sins.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  without  qu^stiofi  not  oiily 
a  comfortable,  birt  a  very  picturesque,  and  even  graceful  in- 
tegument ;  and  I  thought  I  could  perceive,  by  the  style  ia 
which  its  folds  were  arranged,  that  some  of  the  younger  ma- 
trons were  not  quite  careless  of  its  capacities  for  ftscination. 

*  I  have  heard  that  the  bargain  sometimes  is, "  one  sacraHD^nt  or  twa 
fain)/'  which  shows  where  the  prediloction  lies. 
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As  for  (be  uii wedded  damsels  wbo  sat  by  tbeir  sides,  (bey  w«fe 
arrayed  in  (beir  gayest  attire  of  ribbands  and  top-koots^  and 
retained  still  more  visibly  a  certain  air  of  coquetry,  wbidi 
showed  that  the  idea  of  flirtation  bad  not  been  enibely  expel- 
led from  their  fancies  by  the  solemn  character  of  the  day,  and 
their  destination.  The  elder  ones  exhibited  a  more  dJemore 
fashion  of  countenance,  and  nodded  their  heads  very  solemidy 
'  In  antsbn,  as  the  cart-wheels  jolted  over  the  rough  atones  of 
their  path.  A  bottle  or  two,  and  a  basket  of  provisions,  gene- 
jrally  occupied  the  space  at  their  feet ;  and  the  driver  of  the 
vehicle  was  most  commonly  some  lint-haired  boy,  full  of  rosy 
life  and  vigour,  but  evidently  a  loather  of  the  Shorter  Gate- 
cbisDi,  and  all  manner  of  spiritual  cross-questioning— one,  no 
doubt,  extremely  de.^irous  of  liberty  of  conscience.  I  observ- 
ed one  little  fellow  .in  particular,  who,  although  he  stared  tts 
in  the  face,  seemed  little  inclined  to  recognize,  -by  any  gesture 
of  revecence,  the  sacred  function  of  my  friend  in  the  shandry- 
dan. But  this  omission  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  his 
grim  wrinkled  grandmother  in  the  comer  of  i\fe  cart,  who 
forthwith  admonished  the  youngster  to  be  more  courteom  ib 
liis  demeanour,  by  a  Hearty  thump  over  the  elbow  with  her 
ponderous  psalm-book — a  suggestion,  however,  to  wbtch  the 
urchin  replied  only  by  pulling  his  bonnet  down  more  sulkily 
than  ever  over  his  freckled  brows..  This  cart  style  of  travelling 
seemed  to  be  adopted  chiefly  by  large  families,  a  whole  mighty 
bousehold  bein$;  sometimes  crammed  together  in  a  way  that 
must  have  precluded  all  possibility  of  sober  refll^ction  during 
their  journey.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  unfortunate 
couples  whose  union  had  jiot  been  blessed  with  any  progeny, 
might  be  seen  riding  double  on  horseback,  and  thus  makme 
tbeir  way  through  the  crowd  with  more  eclat  than  any  other 

Iierson,— the  affectionate  housewife  keeping  her  arm  firm 
ocked  around  the  waist  of  her  faithful  John.  A  jolly,  young, 
peiv-married  farmer,  might  be  found  here  and  there,  capering 
lightly  along  in  like  fashion,  with  his  blooming  bride  behind 
him.  But  the  class  of  pedestrian  pilgrims  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  comprehending  every  variety  of  persons,  from  tbe 
blue-bonaeted  Patriarch,  trudging  slowly  with  his  tall  staff  in 
bis  hand!  and  never  for  a  moment  lifting  his  solemn  eyes  from 
the  dust  whith  his  feet  set  in  motion,  to  the  careless  shepherd- 
boy,  peeling  a  twig  from  the  hedge,  and  in  jeopardy  every 
now  and  then,  of  drawing  some  heavier  wand  about  his  ears 
by  breaking  forth  into  a  whistlei — «  sound,  than  which,  when 
heard  on  a  Sabbath-day,  there  can  b^  no  greater  abomination 
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to  the  tympanuDi  of  a  Scottisli  peatsD^  male  ,or  female,  but^ 
above  all,  the  latter. 

On  reaching  the  Tillage,  ve  found  the  church-bell  had  not 
yet  began  to  ring,  but  a  sufficient  number  had  already  arrived  . 

to  fill  completely  the  church^yard,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
a  grass  field  immediately  adjoining.  At  the  lower  extremity  of 
this  field,  a  moveable  sort  of  pulpit — (it  is  called  a  Tent)-* 
had  been  erected,— from  which,  as  Mr.  P —  told  me,'  those 
of  the  people  who  could.not  be  accommodated  in  the  kirk  itself, 
were,  throogbout  the  whole  of  the  day,  to  be  addressed  in  ^ 

succession,  by  some  of  the  ministers  who  had  come  to  assist  ,    ^ 

the  clergyman  of  the  place.  A  beautifully  clear  little  bum  ran  • 

rippling  along  the  side  both  of  the  church  yard  and  the  field; 
and  on  the  green  turf  of  its  banks  I  saw  the  country  maident 
who  had  come  a-foot  seat  themselves  immediately  on  their  ar-  \ 

rival,  and  begin  dipping  their  hands  and  their  fe6t  into  its  re- 
freshing stream.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  females  in 
this  quarter  to  Walk  their  journeys  bare-footed  ;  and  even  in 
coming  to  church,  with  all  their  finery  in  other  respects,  they 
do  not  depart  from  (his  custom.  Each  damsel,  however,  car- 
ries  in  her  hand  a  pair  of  snow-white  stockings,  and  shoes, 
and  these  they  were  now  preparing  themselves  to  put  on,  by 
the  ablutions  I  witnessed.  It  was  a  fine  picturesque  thing  to 
see  them  laying  aside  their  bonnets,  lind  arrangmg  their  glossy 
ringlets  into  the  most  becoming  attitudes,  by  help  of  the  same 
mirror  in  which  our  first  mother  beheld  the  reflection  of  her  'I 

own  lovely  form  in  Paradise.  Among  them  many  were  ex- 
tremely well-favoured ;  and  some  of  them  displayed  limbs  as 
elegantly  shaped  as  were  those  which  the  charming  Dorothea 
exhibited  in  a  similar  method  to  the  enraptured  ^ze  of  Don 
Quixote.'  •  There  was  a  sweet  Arcadian  simplicity  in  this  un- 
tutored toilette  J  and  the  silence  in  which  it  was  performed, 
adcled  not  a  little  to  its  air  of  artlessness,  for  each  damsel  sat 
by  herself,  and  not  a  sound  was  beard  near  them  but  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds  that  hopped  to  and  fro  among  the  hawthorn 
bushes,—  notes  scarcely  observed  on  any  other  day  in  the  week, 
but  beard  dearly  and  distinctly  at  all  times  amidst  the  reve- 
rential stillness  that  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  a  Sabbath-day 
in  Scotland.   . 

My  friend,  however,  seemed  to  think  that  I  vrvk  spending 
rather  too  much  time  in  contemplating  these  beautiful  creatures, 
so  I  permitted  him  to  guide  my  steps  toward  the  gate  of  tbe_ 
church-yard.    At  each  side  of  this  gate  was  already  drawn        ~^         ~- 
up  a  eonsidenble  bud  of  the  lay  £lders  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
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doty  it  is  to  receive  the  offertap  or  those  wbo  enter,  aod  to 
wp^rintenci  the  distribution  of  thetn  among  the  poor.  Op^* 
posite  to  each  of  the  groupes  stood  a  taH  tbree-kgged  stool 
covered  with  a  very  white  napkin,  on  the  top  of  wbicb  was 
laid  the  fiat  pewter  di^  intended  for  the  reception  of  theaims* 
^ese  Biders  were  a  most  interesting  set  of  persons,  and  I 
believe  I  cotdd  have  studied  their  solemn  ttbysiognomies  as 
long  as  I  had  done  those  of  the  young  rorai  t>eauties  at  the 
burn*side.  I  regarded  them  as  the  dite  of  this  pious  peasan- 
try) men  selected  to  discbarre  these  functions  on  account  of 
the  exemplary  propriety  and  purity  of  tbeir  long  lives  spent 
among  the  same  people,  over  whom  they  were  now  raised  to 
soine  prtest4ike  measure  of  authority.  Some  among  them 
were  yery  old  men,  with  f  ne  b0ary  nngtets  floating  half-waj 
down  their  backs — arrayed  in  suits  of  black,  the  venerable 
antique  outlines  of  which  showed  manifestly  bow  Ion£  they 
bad  been  needed,  and  how  carefully  they  had  been  preserved, 
for  these  rare  occasions  of  solemnity — (be  only  occasions,  [ 
knagine,  oq  which  they  are  worn.  The  heada  of  thestf  were 
veiy  comfortably  covered  with  the  old  flat  bloe-bonnet,  wfaicb 
throws  a  deep  and  dark  shadow  ovev  the  balf  of  the  coun-  - 
teaanoe.  Others,  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  such  venera- 
ble years^  had  adopted  the  more  recent  fashion  of  bats,  and 
0Be  could  aee  mote  easily  beneath  their  scantier  margins  the 
keen  and  piereiBg  eyes  with  whicb  these  surveyed  every  per- 
waashe  passed  ■  scnUiBiakig  with  a  dragon-like  glance  die 
qiaaiitumE  oC  his  contribution  to  the  heap  of  guarded  eopper 
liefore  tbsinw    As.  for  passing  tbeir  eapacioiis  platee  witboiM? 

SUttiag  m  sonetbing,  that  is  a  tbin^  of  which  the  meanest 
€ottisb  peasant,  that  sopperta  himself  by  the  labour  of  Iris 
bands,  wuld  never  drean  for  a  moment.    To  be  oWged  to 
^ntftfftbA  bousf)  of  Crod  empty-banded,  is  the  very  hardest 
Uem.wl^icJb^Qteffs  into  the  iron  lot  of  their  parish  paupei9— 
apd  of  thetl^  p^pisra  there  are.  so  few  in  such  rural  places  as 
tjbis,  tbAt.  tbey  saarftely  need  to  be  talked  of  as  fomiahing^  an 
^eeption  to  the  gepeidi  rule.    £ven  the  youngest  eUMrefi 
who  oape,  and  I  saw  many  wfao  could  do  little  more  than  tot- 
tar  OQ  tb^ir  liiUcd^gs— nwould  think  it  alike  a  s^n  aodasbame 
to  put  no  offering  into  the  Elders'  plate^    And  yet  diere  wik 
so  smalM9gree.of  selfimportance,  I  tbongfat;  in.  the  way  in 
wbjch  sona?  qf  the^e,  little  eneatures  dropped  tbeir  half  pence 
^tppA  the  boa^— not  bidiogi  their  candlestick  under  a  fausbel, 
^ut  rioging.  metal  against  metal  as  loudly^  as  they  could,  ia 
taifis  to.ajUniGt.tbciJiQtiofi.of  tbe  quid  suparinteiHliFS'  of  tb^ 
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eoil^ctioo.  Br  md  bj,  the  minister  and  bis  assislaots  cane 
down  the  bill  from  the  Manse,  he  being  distinguished  froin  the 
rest  by  bis  Geneva  cloak  while  thej  wore  no  badge  of  their 
office  but  their  bands.    They  were  preceded  by  the  beadle  of 

^  the  kirk,  carrying  with  difficulty  (ror  he  was  very  ancient)  a 
huge  folio  Bible  clothed  in  black  skin,  and  a  psaln^book  of 
eorresponding  dimensions.  As  the  clerical  grogpe  passed  the 
Ciders,  a  scene  of  cordial  greeting  occui red  which  it  was  de« 
lightful  to  witness — all   shaking  bauds  as  they  passed  with 

>  those  old  men,  and  receiving  from  them  looks  and  words  of 
enfeouragement,  as  if  to  support  and  sustain  them  during  the 
approaching  exertions  of  the  day.  The  minister  of  the  place 
was  a  singularly  primitive  figure,  with  a  long  pale  face,  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  workings  of  aoxioiis  medita- 

~  tion,  and  eves  which  I  suspected  had  uot  been  closed  during 
the  preceding  night.  His  friends  were  about  six  in  number,, 
and  most  of  them  younger  men  than  himself,  and  they  all  entered 
the  church  along  with  him  save  one,  who  look  the  way  to  the 
Tent,  there  to  commence  the  service  out  of  doors  at  the 
same  moment  when  it  should  be  commenced  within.     Mr. 

P introduced  me  to  the  minister's  wife,  who  made  her 

appearance  almost  immediately  afterwards — a  seemly  matron, 
who  received  me  with  infinite  kindness  in  her  way,  and  con* 
ducted  me  to  her  pew.  Wheu  we  entered,  the  old  men  were 
all  sitting  in  the  cnurch  with  their  bonnets  on,  aqd  they  did 
not  uncover  themselves  unlil  the  minister  began  to  read  aloud 
the  psalm— which  was  then  sung,  in  a  style  of  earaestness 
that  was  at  least  abundantly  impressive,  by  them  all — not  one 
voice  in  the  whole  congregation,  I  firmly  believe,  being  silent. 
The  impression  that  I  first  received  on  hearing  the  singing 
in  the  Scottish  churches  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one, 
at  least  in  regard  to  musical  effect.  After  the  psalm  has 
been  read  by  the  clergynian,  (which  is  often  extremely  weH 
done,)  no  solemn  instrumental  symphony  opens  the  concert 
with  that  sure  and  exact  harmony  which  proceeds  from  an 
organ,  but  a  solitary  clerk,(they  call  him  orecenTor,)  who  i» 
commonly  a  grotesque  enough  figure,  utters  the  first  notesof  the 
tune  in  a  way  that  is  extremely  mechanical  and  disiigreeable. 
The  rest  of  the  congregation  having  heard  one  line  soi^  to  an 
end,  and  having  ascertained  the  pitch,  then  strike  in.  Most  of 
them  sing  the  air  in  anison  with  the  precentor,  without  at-^ 
templing  to  take  any  other  part,  or  to  form  concords.  This 
ia  certainly>  the  safest  way  for  them ;  but  even  among-  these 
who  sing  along  with  the  clerk,  there  are  generally  so  many 
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with  bad  ean,  (bat  the  e^ect  on  the  whole  is  dtf sonant.  To 
introdace  organs  into  the  Scottish  churches,  has  been  propo- 
sed at  different  times  by  some  of  the  clergymen,  but  the  majo- 
rity both  of  clergy  and  laity  have  always  disapproved  of  that 
innovation.  I  have  not  heard  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
guments employed  against  it ;  but  I  can  easily  understand  that 
the  aversion  might  not  be  in  all  cases  the  result  of  mere  in-' 
considerate  bigotry  .or  blind  prejudice.  The  modes  of  pubKc 
worship  are  matters  of  such' solemn  usage,  thiat  they  seldom 
undergo  any  sober,  considerate,  or  partial  alterations.  Th^y 
are  left  untouched,  except  in  timesr  when  the  passions  of  man- 
kind are  very  deeply  and  terribly  stirred,  or  when  great  revo- 
lutions of  opinion  take  place— and  then  they  are  changed  with 
a  mad  and  lieadlong  zeal— and  certainly  there  would  be  some*^ 
thing  very  like  indecent  quackery,  in  rashly  shifting  about 
the  forms  of  worshipping  Ood,  according  to  the  mutable 
tastes  of  each  successive  generation.    - 

The  prayers  and  sermons  of  (he  old  minister  were  very  good 
in  their  style,  but  1  waited  with  greater  curiosity  to  witness  the 
Scottish  method  of  distributing  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  day. 
I  used  the  word  oZtor— but  this  you  would  easily  see  was  a 
1ap$U8.  They  have  no  altar  in  (he  churches  of  Scotland— and, 
indeed,  you  know  we  had  no  altars,  sucb  as  we  have  them 
now,  in  the  east  end  of  the  churches  in  England,  till  that  fa- 
ahion  was  brought  back  by  Arcbbisiiop  Laud.  Here  the  sacra- 
mental symbols  were  set  forth  at  the  upper  extremity  of  along 
table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  exfended  the  whole 
length  of  the  church,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  gate.  At  the  head 
of  this  table,  around  which  as  many  were  already  seated  as  it 
could  at  once  accommodate,  (he  minister  of  the  place  took  his 
■eat  also ;  after  his  sermon  was  concluded,  and  he  had  read 
aloud  several  chapters  of  the  Bible,  which  are  pointed  out  for 
ihis  purpose  in  the  Directory  of  the  Scottish  church,  as  con- 
taining words  suitable  to  the  occasion— words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  worthy,  and  of  warning  to  the  presumptubos  com- 
municant. He  then  craved  a  blessing,  and  having  broken  a 
single  piece  of  bread,  and  given  of  it  to  those  immediately  be- 
tide him,  large  loaves,  cut  in(o  slices,  were  carried  around  the 
table,  and  distributed  to  all  who  sat  at  it  by  two  or  three  of  the 
lay-elders.  The  cujp,  in  like  manner,  was  sent  round  shortly 
afterwards— and  during  the  time  which  elapsed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  symbols,  the  minister  delivered  an  address  to 
those  who  were  partaking  in  them— an  address  which  I  thiok 
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had  omcli  better  be  spered— for  sileiice  «iirely  is  the  only  pro- 
per accompaoiment  to  bo  awful  a  solemnityy— but  in  wfaicht 
nolwithf  taoding,  he  displayed  a  nobte  watinth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  which  seemed  to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect 
upon  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  which  could  not  fail  ' 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  much  respect  for  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  delivered. 

After  the  address  waia  terminated,  those  who  had  been  its 
immediate  objects  withdrew,  and  left  their  seats  free  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  another  company,  and  so  in  the  same  manner  did 
company  succeed  company  Uirougbout  the  whole  of  the  day — * 
minister  succeeding  minister  in  the  duty  of  addressing  them, — 
which  is  called  in  their  language  serving  the  tables.  Without 
pretending  to  approve  of  this  method  so  pouch  as  of  our  own 
— ^nay,  without  attempting  to  disguise  my  opinion,  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  a  highly  improper  method — it  would  be  in  vahi 
for  me  to  deny  that  there  was  something  extremely  affectinr 
ev^n  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  still  more  so  in  the  deep  and 
overwhelming  seriousness  which  seemed  to  fill  the  spirits  of 
the  partakers.  I  have  seldom  been  present  at  any  scene  so 
impressive  J  but  I  thinlc  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  much  weak- 
ened by  the  lengthof  time  to  which  the  service  is  protracted. 

Out  of  doors,  in  the  meantime,  there  was  carried  on,  in  all 
the  alehouses  of  the  village,  and  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
fields,  a  scene  of  a  very  different  nature.  Afler  sitting  for  an 
hour  or  two,  I  walked  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  in 
^passing  through  the  place,  was  quite  scandalized  to  find  such 
a  deal  of  rackelting  and  mirth  going  on  so  near  the  celebra- 
tion of  such  a  ceremony,  regaraed  and  conducted  by  those 
engaged  in  it  with  a  feeline  of  reverence  so  profound  and  ex- 
emplary. Here,  indeed,  I  doubt  not,'  might  not  a  little  of 
^hat  Bums  has  described  be  found  going  on  among  the 
thoughtless  and  unworthy  idlers,  who  had  flocked  from  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  to  be  present  at  the  sacrament 

of  Mr. .    I  was  overtaken  in  my  walk  by  a  litde  girl, 

whom  the  minister's  wife  had  sent  after  roe  to  invite  me  to 
come  and  .re/re«A  mysdfin  the  Manse.  I  went  accordingly* 
and  partook  of  a  huge  round  of  beef,  which  seemed  to  be  in* 
tended  to  satisfy  half  the  congregation,  and  (hen,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  hostess,  resumed  my  walk  in  her  garden. — "  Do 
not  be  seen  strolling  about  the  toon,"  said  she }  "  there^s  eneugh 
o'  ill  example  without  a  friend  o'  Mr.  P— ; — 's  coming  out  of 
the  Manse  to  set  it  to  them.  If  ye  triS  walk  on  the  Sabbath 
-^walk  where  naebody  will  see  you." 
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LETTER  tXXVI. 

BtTT  the  coQcIttdiDg  evening  scene  was,  withotittldubf,  hy 
far  the  most  impreBsive  of  the  whole.  I  have  told  yoa  dhat 
a  tent  had  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  ehuroih-yard,  and 
that  from  it  diflerent  ministers  preached  to  the  tmiMtade 
vhich  orerflowed  after  the  ehnrch  itself  was  fii^ed,  during 
the  whole  of  the  day :  hot  now,  after  the  sacrament  bad  beeo 
dispensed  to  all  who  were  admitted  to  that  priTilege,  the  kirk 
"was  shut  up,  and  the  wbole  of  the  thouaanA  who  had  assem- 
bled, were  summoned  to  bear  one  parting  sermon  af  the  tent 
together.  The  minister's  wife  and  I  came  down  the  hilt 
from  the  Manse  just  as  this  part  of  tbe  service  was  about  to 
commence,  and  ere  we  had  come  witbin  sight  of  the  pl|ee» 
the  sounds  of  the  preparatory  psalm  they  were  att  amgiDg 
togetber,  came  to  us  wafted  orer  the  interreniiig  bean-iieMy 
on  a  gale  of  perfume,  and  softened  into  tbe  bairoie^  melody 
by  tbe  space  orer  which  they  traretled,  in  the  rieh  sUUiicas  ot 
the  evening  air. 

,    There  could  not  be  a  finer  sight  than  that  which  presented 
itself  to  us  when  we  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ravine  which 
overhung,  on  the  one  side^  the  rustic  amphitheatre  now  fiHed 
by' this  mighty  congregation.    All  up  the  (ace  of  the  opposite 
hill,  which  swept  in  a  gentle  curve  before  usr-4he  little  brook 
I  have   mentioned  flowing  brightly  between  in  the  gleam  of 
aimset — the  soft  turf  of  those  simple  sepulchres,  rising  row* 
above  row,  and  the  little  flat  tomb-stones  scattered  more 
sparingly  among  them,  were  covered  with  one  massy  cluster 
of  the  listening  peasantry.    Near  to  the  tent  on  one  side  were 
drawn  up  some  of  the  carriages  of  the  neighbouring  g^ntiy. 
An  which,  the  horses  being  taken  away,  tbe  ancient  Mies 
were  seen  sitting  protected  from  the  dews  of  tbe  twiKght-«- 
while  the  younger  ones  occupied  places  on  tbe  turf  itirmedi- 
at^y  below  tbem.     Close  in  front  of  tbe  preacher  the  very 
oldest  of  tbe  people  seemed  to  be  arranged  together,  most  of 
them  sitting  on  stools  brought  for  them  by  their  children  /rom 
tbe  village — ^yet  fresh  and  unwearied  after  all  the  fhtigues  of 
the  day,  and  determined  not  to  go  away  while  any  part  of  its 
services  remained  to  be  performed.    The  exact  numbers  of 
those  assembled  I  cannot  guess,  but  I  am  sure  they  must  have 
amounted  to  very  many  thousands.     Neither  jrou  nor  I,  f  am 
confident,  ever  beheld  a  congregation  of  the  fourth  of  the  ex^ 
tent  engaged  together  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 
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Tbe  mnihtT  #as  ^nbuglk  of  itseir  to  render  the  sceoe  a 
v^rj  interesting  one ;  bat  the  hiore  nearly,  I  examined  their 
cocintenanceSi  tbe  mor^  deeply  was  I  iniipressed  ivith  a  sense 
of  respectftil  sympathy  for  tb^  feelings  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  mnltituite.^  A  solemn  devotion  was  imprinted  on 
every  downeast  eyelid  knd  trembling  lip  around  me— their 
attitudes  were  as  solemn  as  their  countenances-^acb  having 
bis  iirms  folded  in  his  shepherd's  cloak — or  leaning  in  pensive 
repose  upoof  btie  of  those  grassy  swells,  beneath  which, 

Each  10  his  narrtfir  tomb  fdr  ^ter  laid, 
The  rude  for  Others  of  tfa«  hwiilet  sleep. 

Here  and  there  I  could  perceive  Bome  hoary  patriarch  of 
the  Vallet  sitting  in  duch  a  posture  as  this,  with  the  old  part- 
ner of  bis  life  beside  him,  and  below  and  around  him  two  pi; 
tbr^  ^encfrations  of  his  descendants,  all  ammged  according 
to  tbeir  age  and  propinquity— the  ancient  saint  contemplating 
the  groupe  eter  and  eoon  with  a  sad  serenity — thinking,  l 
suppose,  how  unlikely  it  was  he  should  live  long  enough  to 
find  himself  again  surrounded  with  them  all.  on  another  re-* 
currence  of  the  same  solemnity  of  the  Midsummer.  Near 
th^m  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  rural  lovers,  yet  un- 
firedded,  sitting  band  in  hahd  together  upon  the  same  plaid  ia 
the  shadow  of  some  tall  tomb-stone,  tbeir;silent  unbreat)>ed 
vows  gathering  power  more  great  than  words  could  have  given 
tbemfroid  the  etemaK  sanctities  of  the  surrounding  sceoe. 
The  innocent  feeling  of  filial  aflectioo  and  simple  love  oan^ 
not  disturb  the  feelings  of  devotion,  but  mingle  well  in  the 
same  bosom  witii  its  higher  flames,  and  blend  all  together  into 
one  softened  and  reposing  confidence,  alike  favourabie  to  thef 
happiness  of  earth  and  heaven.  There  was  a  sober  sublimity^ 
of  calmness  in  the  whole  atmosphere  around — the  sky  wa^ 
pure  and  unclouded  over  head ;  and  in  the  west,  only  a  fefv^ 
small  fleecy  clouds  floated  in  richest  hues  of  gold  and  crim- 
son, caught  from  the  slow*  farewell  radiance  of  the  broad  de- 
clining sun.  The  shadows  of  the  little  church  and  its  tomb- 
stones lay  far  and  long  projected  over  tbe  multitude,  and 
taming  here  and  there  the  glowing  colours  of  their  garments 
into  a  more  mellow  beauty.  All  was  lonely  and  silent  around  ^ 
the  skirts  of  the  assemblage — unless  where  some  wanderii^^ 
heifer  might  be  seen  giizing  for  a  moment  upon  tbe  uuwootefi 
fuultitude,  and  then  bounding  away  light  and  buoyant  across 
the  daisied  herbage  into  some  more  sequestered  broivsing*- 
place. 
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Ib  sonreying  ih^se  |hoiis  groups,  I  couldaol  bdp  iunriof 
my  reflections  once  iftgain  upon  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  nation  to  which  Ihey  belong,  and  of  whose  peculiar  spirit 
such  a  speaking  example  lay  before  me.  It  is  in  rustic  as- 
semblages like  these  that  the  true  characteristics  of  every 
tace  of  men  are  most  palpably  and  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  it  is  there  that  we  can  best  see,  in  nultiplied  instances, 
the  natural  germs  of  that  which,'  under  the  influence  of  cid* 
ture,  assumes  a  prouder  character,  and  blossoms  into  the  ani- 
mating soul  and  spirit  of  a  national  literature*  The  more  I 
see  of  the  internal  life  and  peculiar  manfieis  of  this  people, 
the  more  am  I  sorry  that  there  should  not  be  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  in  Scotland  sufficiently  educated  to  enter  into 
the  true  feeling  of  literary  works-^^K)  as  to  influence,  by  their 
modes  of  thinking,  the  tone  of  the. compositions  produced 
among  them — so,  by  furnishing  responses  according  to  their 
united  impressions,  to  keep  men  of  genius  true  to  the  task  of 
expressing  the  mind  and  mtellect  of  their  qatiqo,  and  of  re- 
cording all  its  noble  dictates  of  more  peculiar  sentiment. 

No  person,  who  considers  circumstances  with  an  attentive 
eye,  can  suppose  that  the  Scots  have  already  run  their  literary 
career.  The  intellectual  power  of  the  nation  has.  never  yet 
been  strongly  bent  upon  exploriog  what  is  peculiar  to  itself; 
and,  until  tne  time  of  Walter  Scott,  almost  all  its  men  oftalent^ 
vrho  had  education,  expended  their  powers  in  modes  of  com- 
position which  were  never  meant  to  have  any  relationship  with 
the  native  ta^es  of  their  country.  If  Bums  had  formed  his 
mind  among  them^  he  would  perhaps  have  left  all  his  native 
thoughts  behind  him,  and  gone  to  write  tragedies  for  a  Lon- 
don theatre,  in  imitatbn  oi  Otway  and  Rowe — in  which  case, 
I  think  tt  more  than  probable  we  should  never  have  beard 
much  about  the  divine  genius  of  the  Ploughman.  The  Scot- 
tish talent  for  ratiocination,  has  already  been  splendidly  dis- 
played ;  but  mere  reason,  like  mathematics  or  chemistry,  is,  id 
all  countries,  the  same — there  is  no  peculiar  triumph  in  its  pos- 
session or  its  results.  David  Hume  spent  a  great  proportion 
of  his  eariieryears  in  France,  and  carried  on  all  his  studies 
there  just  as  successfully  as  he  could  have  done  at  home.  But 
poetry,  imagination,  fancy,  sentiment,  art,  philosophical  belief, 
vdiatever  comes  from  the  soul — these  are  things  in  which  every 
nation  displays  a  character  of  its  own,  and  which  it  conse- 
quently requires  a  separate  and  peculiar  literature  to  express 
and  embody;  btit  these  are  things  in  which  Scotland  has  not 
yet  formed  any  school  of  its  0Tvn-^\vhicb|  la  o^faer  words,  it 
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^Ims  not  yet  clilUrated  upon  principles  sulficiehttv  profoaDd,  or 
with  enthusiasm  sufficiently  concentrated.  If  the  national  at-* 
teotioD  were  more  systematically  .directed  toward  these  things^ 
men  of  talent  would  bare  a  definite  object  lo  aim  at — tbey 
would  seldom  be  led  to  exercise  their  powers  in  mistaken  or 
luiprofitable  directions,  and  be  seldom  expo&ed  to  suSeritig  the 
chagrin  of  failioe  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  public,  which,  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  indifference,  admits  their  ability.  Neither, 
were  such  the  case,-would  the  peculiar  veins  of  national  th6u{;bt 
be  any  longer  left  to  be  embodied  in  compositions  written,  hk9 
those  of  J^nis,  in  the  dialect  of  the  lower  classes.  Ti^e  bare 
circumstance  of  these  compositions  being  so  written.  Implies 

.  that  they  must^e  confined  to  a  limited  range  of  thoug)it;but» 
had  the  sentiments  they  express,  such  treatment  as  they  deserve) 
thev  might  be  invested  in  the  very  highest  and  purest  6f  forms, 
and  appUed,  I  nothing  question;  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mosi 
varied  and  boundless  fields  of  conception. 

Tou  will  laugh,  my  dear  friend,  when  I  tell  you  what  one 
of  my  chief  thoughts  was  while  surveying  these  crowds  of 

^  listeners.  I  looked  over  them,  and  •jicanBed  every  individual 
attentively,  to  see  if  I  could  trace  any  countenance  resembling 
that  of  Bums.  The  assembly  around  ine  might  be  considerea 
as  the  very  audience  he  addressed ;  and  I  understood  every 
trait  in  his  writings  ten  times  better,  from  the  consciousness  of 
being  among  them.  I  felt  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  the 
sweet  throes  of  tenderness  witji  which  he  spake  to  them  of  all 
that  filled  op  their  existence!,  and  produced  the  chequered 
tmectacle  of  its  hopes  and  fears ;  and  I  recoUecXed,  with  a  new 
aelight,  the  exauisite  touches  of  humour  and  fancy  by  which 
he  took  hold  of  and  sported  with  their  imiaginations.  I  said 
to  myself-T-No  dull  and  hopeless  clods  of  earth  are  here,  but 
men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  life  of 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  are  continually  experiencing  all 
that  variety  of  mental  impressions  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Kamsay  and  Bums.  The  sprightly  rustic  flute  of 
old  ^lan  utters  only  melodies  similar  to  those  which  the  real 
eveiy-day  life  of  these  good  folks  copiously  supplies — while 
the  soiled  and  tattered  leaves  of  the  grand,  the  tender,  the  ini- 
mitable bard  of  Coila,  placed  6n  some  shelf  in  every  cottage, 
perhaps  beside  a  bit  of  looking-glass,  reflect,  like  it,  tr|e 
though  broken  snatches  of  the  common  scenes  and  transac* 
tions  of  the  interior.  The  deep-toned  Mantuan,  when  he 
wishes  to  draw  out  the  moral  interest  of  a  rural  life,  was  obliged 
to  contrast  its  serene  and  peaceable  enjoyments  with  the  more 
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Venturoos  occupations,  and  the  perpetoal  amitlics  of  Roim. 
He  probably  did  not  tbink  that  the  lires  of  Iialbn  hii4>aiiA- 
inen  had  s^cient  ohaf^ter,  or  peculiar  meaQiog,  to  make 
thHa  iBmefa  worthy  of  being  pryea  into. 

*.  "Olios  rami  fmctm,  quos  qpsa  Toleotia  rura 
SpoDte  tulere  sua,  carpsit ;  nee  ferrea  hira, 
InsaDutnque  fdrura,  aut  popcdi  tabulana  vidH, 
"BoUieitaDt  alii  remb  fireta  caca,  ruuotquf 
in  £wnin»4Knetnnt  aulas  etIiiBioaEitgttiiiy  Uc 

BihtlRobeH  Soma  bat  abowo,  that  w4tfain  (be  limits  and  Ideaa 
of  fh»ra8ttc4ife^f  Am  country,  he  could  find  an  ^xiiibitioii  of 
the  inoVal  interetitB  of  human  tiatnre,  suiBciently  Taried  to  serve 
as  the  "broad  afid  tore  foundation  of  ao  exceHdnt  saperstroc- 
tarfe  of  poetry.  1  would  there  were  more  (o  choose  their  sites 
with  ei}ua1  wisdom,  and  lay  their  foundations  equally  deep ;  but 
I  am  half  afraid  you  ffiay  be  incfined  to  turn  the  leaf,  and  to 
compare  my  ^harangue  with  that  of  Don  Quikote  over  the 
Acorns  and  the.  Golden  Age. 

You  wiH  admit,  however,  that  my  theme  is  a  noUe  one,  and 
4hat  the  scene  which  aug^sted  it  was  eminently  noble.  I  wish, 
irom  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  you  had  come  this  tour  with  me, 
ted  no  spkrejl  me  the  trouble  of  sending  yon  these  written  ac- 
jcounts  of  things  which  rt  would  have  given  you  so  much 
greater  delight  to  see  with  youf  oWn  eyesfcr  yourself.  I  wish, 
ibove  all,  my  dear  Williams,  you  had  been  present  with  me  at 
disclosing  scene  of  the  Scottish  Sacrament-Sabbath^  the  only 
great  festival  of  their  religious  year.  Tou  would  then  have 
ieeii  what  a  fine  substitute  these  Presbyterians  have  found  id 
ihe  stirring  up  o(  their  own  simple  spirits,  by  such  simple  sti* 
ftiulants^  for  all  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  hoiidays^-^yes,  and  for  all 
.  the  pompous  rites  and  observances  with  which  these  are  cele* 
brated*- of  the  Ghorch  from  which  they  have  chosen  so  widely 
to  separate  themselves.  Tou  would  have  seen,  (for  who  that 
has  eyes  to  see,  and  heart  to  feel,  could  have  been  blind  to 
iil"^  that  the  austerities  of  the  peculiar  dpclrmal  system  to 
which  they  adhere,  have  had  no  power  to  chill  or  counteract 
the  ardours  of  that  religious  seoUment  which  they  share  with 
aQ  that  belong  to  the  wide-spread  family  of  Christians.  You 
would  have  seen  how  compatible  are  all  that  we  usoaliy  speak 
of%a  their  faults,  with  every  thing  that  we  could  wish  to  see 
numbered  among  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  people.  You  would 
have  seen  it  in  the  orderly  and  solemn  guise  of  their  behaviour 
-oyou  would  have  beard  it  in  the  deep,  and  thrilUog  harmony 
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c^their  unUugbi  v<ii€eB,  wheo  they  lifted  them  all  up  togetbev 
in,  that  old  tune  wUch  imfnemoriai  custooi  has  set  apart  for  the 
laat  Psalm  sung  upon  this  sacred  day, — a  tuue  which  is  en- 
deared to  Iheoi  by  the  memory  of  those  from  whose  attach* 
ment  its  designatioo  is  derived^  atill  more  than  by.  the  low  and 
zfhctiag.  swell  of  its  own  sad  composing  cadences — <*The 
plaintive  JlfarQ^f,  worthy,  of  the  name"* — The  faint  choral 
falls  of  this  antique  melody,,  breathed  by  such  a  multitude  o^ 
old  and  young,  diffused  ,a  kind  of  hoiy  charm  orer  the  tall 
vbispeKjag  groves  and,  darkening  fields  arouodr— a  thousand 
times  more  grand  and  roaj^tic  than  all  the  gorgeous  stops  of 
an  organ  ever  wakened-in  the  echoing  aisles  of  a  cathedral. 
There«wM  a  breath  of  sober,  enduring  heroism  in  its  long-re- 
peated melancholy  apcenls — ^which  seemed  to  fall  like  a  sweet, 
evening  dew  upon  all  the  hearts  that  drank  in  the  sacred  mur- 
murs. A  fresh  sunset  glow  seemed  to  mantle  inthe  palest  cheek 
ground  me — andevery  old  and  haggard  eye  beamed  once  more 
witji  a  farewell  splendour  of  enthusiasm^  while  the  air  into 
which  it  looked  up,  trembled  and  was  ei^riched  with  the  clear 
stolemn  miMic  of  the  departed,  devout.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
h^jsditary  strain,  connected,  all  that  sat  upon  those  grassy 
tombs  in  bonds  of  stricter  kindred  with  all  that  slept  beneath 
them— and  the  pure  fl^mfrof  their  Christian  love  derived,  I 
doubt  not»  a  new  and  innocent  fervour  from  the  deeply-stirred 
embers  of  their  ancestral  piety. 


I  had  with  some  diflSctilty  secured  for  my»elf  a  lodging  at 
the  Kttle  inn  of  the  vRlage,  (for  the  Manse  was  so  ^e^  that 
the  hospitabb  owner  could  not  offer  me  any  accommodatipii 
there,)  and  I  waa  pveparing  at  the  cIo6e  of  the  s^yice  tQ  ^eek 
sheker  beneath  its  temptiiig  sigo-poat — 

•'Pdrter/Ale,  and  Brttkh  Spirits- 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees  :** 

Qut  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  (a  Sir  — ;) 

bady  U  seems,  seen  me  in  several  parties  during  the  spring  at . 

*TIms  tune  is  a  great  fkvouritaatt  over tbe. west  of  Seotland,  and  was 
8<»aflSons  the  ancleot  Cova^oteTSf  as  the  ufn&e  impoitSi  aod.lae  s  tanza 
if  which  It  18  usually  sung  in  their  schools-^ 

•<  This  is  the  tune  the  Martyrs  nog 

When  t^ey,  coodctroned  to  die 
Did  stand  all  at  the  gallows-tree, 

Hisir  Gad  to  Glorify.'* 
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Ediaburgby  and  be  liov  cairfe  up,  introduced  himself  lo  me, 
and  reqaested  me  to  spend  tbe  night  at  his  mansiotty  where  be 
said  I  should  be  quite  as  welcome,  and  a  little  more  comfort- 
able, than  at  tbe  public-house«    There  was  something  sq  rery 
frank  in  tbe  address  of  the  Baronet,  that  I  immediately  ac- 
cepted of  his  invitalion,  and  as  the  ladies  I^ad  already  taken 
the  carriage  home  with  them,  he  proposed  to  walk  across  the 
fields — leaving  John  to  bring  up  the  shandrydan  at  fats  leisure. 
Our  way  lay  at  first  up  one  of  those  beautiful  narrow  gfens, 
covered  on  all  sides  with  copse-wood,  which  are  every  where 
so  common  in  this  romantic  country.     A  rude  foot-path  crept 
along  the  side  of  the  born,  from  which  the  glen  takes  its  name, 
crossed  and  shaded  at  every  step  by  some  projeetiDg^rm  of 
the  luxuriant  woods  that  ascended  from  its  edge,  up  tbe  airy 
height  of  the  over-canopyiog  bank.    Here,  we  walked  in  si- 
lence, and  single,  for  the  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  our 
proceeding  side  by  side— ruminating,  I  believe,  with  equal 
seriousness,  on  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  the  solemnity 
we  had  been  witnessing.     We  sat  down,  however,  for  a  co|i- 
fliderabte  time,    upon  a  log  of  newly  cut  oak,    when  we  had 
reached  the  other  extremity  of  the  gleti,  and  talked  ourselves 
into  a  familiarity  that  mizht  almost  be  called  a  friendship  ere 
we  rose  again.     To  say  the  truth,  I  was  more  than  I  can  weD 
express  delighted,  to  find  that  the  fine  character  of  this  reli- 
gious peasantry  is  regarded  as  if  ought  to  be  by  at  least  some 
of  their  superiors.    It  is  not  always  that  we  find-men  of  higher 
rank,  and  more  refined  habits,  able  to  get  over  the  first  and  ex- 
ternal rudenesses  which  sometiines  cover  so  much  of  realpn- 
rity  and  elevation  in  (he  manners  of  those  beneath  them.  This 
gentleman,   however,   appeared  to  have  studied  these  good 
people  with  the  eye  of  an  elder  brother,  or  a  parent,  rather 
than  with  any  thing  of  the  usual  aristocratical  iodifierence — 
j^n  indifference,  by  tbe  way,  which  was  unknown  to  our  an- 
cestors, and  which  I  detest  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  because  I  regard  it  as  more  likely  than  any  thing 
else  to  weaken,  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  those  feelings 
of  old  hereditary  attachment,  for  which  so  poor  a  substitute  is 
found  or  sought  in  the  flimsy,  wovld-be  liberal  theories  of  tbe 
day.  Sir  —  talked  of  these  rural  worthies  as  if  their  virtues, 
in  his  eyes,  were  the  dearest  ornaments  of  all  his  possessions 
— and  repeated,  with  a  proud  enthusiasm,  an  expression  of  a 
Scottish  aulhor,  which  I  feel  to  be  true  no  less  than  you  wlH 
admit  it  to  be  beautiful,— <<  It  would  take  a  long  line/'  said  be, 
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"  to  waAd.  the  depliw  of  a  gray  haired  Scot^idb  peafiaat^ii 
heart/* 

Waikiog  oowardfl  we  soon  reached  another  little  hamlet,  at 
which  its  inhabitants  had  already  arrived  from  the  church  by 
tome  pearer  way — for  we  could  pe»eeiire  here  and  therei  aa 
.we  passed  through  it,  some  old  goodman  standing  by  himself 
in  his  little  garden,  or  reposing  with  his  wife  and  chiMren 
upon  some  of  the  tow  stone*seiits,  with  which  the  doors^of  their 
cottages  are  always  6anked.  It  was  a  delightful  thing  to  see  the 
etill  thankful  faces  of  these  old  people,  enjoying  the  rich  even- 
ing breath  of  the  roses  and  sweet-brier,  clostering  about  their 
windows — and  the  soft  drowsy  hum  of  their  bee-hives.  But 
bere  and  there  it  was  a  stilt  more  delightful  thing  io  hear, 
through  the  low  door  of  the  cottage,  the  solemn  notes  of  a 
psalm  song  by  the  family,  or  the  deep  earnest  voice  of 
the  master  of  the  household  reading  the  Bible,  or  praying 
with  his  children  and  servants  about  him.  <<  On  the  evenings 
'  of  Saturday  and  Sunday/*  said  Sir  -r— .•  "  these  fine  sounds 
arc  sure  to  proceed  from  every  cot^house  in  these  villages*— so 
that  here  every  father  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Priest  of  his 
House.  But  among  the  goodmen,  there  are  not  wanting  some- 
who  renew  them  every  night  of  the  week— and  that  in  my 
youth  was  still  more  generally  the  custom."  It  is  thus  that 
the  habitual  spirit  of  devotion  is  kept  up,  and  strengthened 
from  year  to  year  among  these  primitive  people.  These 
cotters  are  priests  indeed, 

<'  Detached  from  pleasure,  and  to  love  of  gai  n 
Superior;  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed ; 
Men  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads. 
Or  fixes  them ;  Whote  koH  duHnguiSied  ddif 
Shines  wUh  some  portion  ofOuU  h^ivenlif  lustre^ 


Which  makes  ihe  Sdbhaih  lovely  in  the  sight 
Of  blessed  angds,  jn^fin^  human  cares" 


P.M. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

t 

TO   THE   SAME. 


I  SPENT  a  veiy  pleasant  night  at  the  Baronet's— sleeping  io 
a  fine  old  vaulted  bed-chatnber,  m  one  of  the  towers  of  his 
castle,  from  the  window  of  which  I  bad  a  command  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  scenery  I  have  ever  seen  in  Scotland. 


Close  benettb,  die  narrov^  IKtie  glen ute  leen  irindiog  awajr 
with  its  dark  woody  cliffs,  and  the  silver  tbread  of  its  bma 
bere  and  there  gittteribg  from  under  their  iropendiog  loasses 
of  rock  and  foilage.  At  the  filr*off  extreait/,  the  glen  opeM 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  larger  streasn^frotn  wbieh  the  whole 
distriec  takes  its  nanie — of  this,  toO|  a  riob  peep*  was  afibided 
-»*4uui  its  fields  and  woods  again  carried  the  eye  graduaUy 
upwisrds  open  the  centre  of  a  range  of  fnooatainS)  not  unltte 
those  over  the  Devil's  Bridge^^botu'y  and  csaggyi  traced  all 
aver  with  the  winter  paths  of  innumerable  now  silent  torreDts. 

I  walked  out  before  breakfast  and  bathed  in  one. of  the  pools 
of  the  bonH-*«  beaettful  round  m^tural  basin, «*  scooped  out 
iiemediatety  below  a  toost  ptemreaque  water-fall,  and  shaded 
idl  around  with  socb  a  cikDopy  of  hazds,  i^Ider^^  and  mountain 
^08,  as  migbi  have  fitted  it  to  be  the  efaosen  resort  of  Diaoa 
and  all  her  nymphs.  Here  I  swam  about  enjoying  the  luxtm 
of  the  clear  and  iey  stream,  till  i  beard  a  Ume  bett  ring,  which 
I  suppose  was  opeant  only  to-  rouse  the  deepen^  for  when 
I  had  hurried  on  my  clothes,  in  the  idea  that  its  call  was  to 
breahsfast,  and  ran  up  the  hill  with  an  ability  wUch  nothing 
but  my  bath  could  have  enabled  me  to  display — ^I  found  the 
breakbst  .parlour  qqite  deserted — not  even  the  cloth  laid.  By 
and  by,  bQWerer,  .the  whole  magnificent  paraphernalia  of  a 
3eottisb  d^€Une  were  brought  in — the  family  assembled  from 
their  several  cliamhers — and  we  fell  to  work  in  high  style.  In 
addition  to  the  uauiil  articles,  we  had  strawberries,  which  the 
Scots  eat  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  cream — and,  of  course, 
a  glass  of  good  whisky  was  rendered  quite  excusable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  medfcal  maof  by  this  induigence. 

After  breakfast,  tbe  Baronet  informed  me  that  the  Sacra- 
ment was  not  yet  over;  at)(i  that  we  must  ail  to  chuitA  again 
once  more.  As  the  Sunday  set  apart  for  this  great  festival  is 
preceded  by  several  days  of  prepa^tory  worship,  so»  in  order  to 
break  off  the  impression  produced  by  its  solemnities,  and  allow 
of  an  easier  fall  into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  the  day  imme* 
diately  following  it  is  also  considered  as  in  some  measure  a 
holy  one-^its  ooservances,  boif everi  being  conducted  with  m 
less  profound  air  of  seriousness,  and  its  evening  devoted  to  m 
kind  of  pleasant  and  innocent  rQlaaation  of  mind,  rather  thap 
to  any  studious  preservation  of  the  austere  and  unreroittiag 
mrit  of  devotion,  exercised  on  the  other  days  eonoepled  ^h 
tue  ceremony.  There  arff  two  sermons,  for  sermons ^ffegprtai 
luturies  ih  the  eyei  of  tbe  'SeoUish  peasantry,  and  they  mm 
never  have  too  Biobb  of  tbeai«  Bat  aiW  tbcMtamw  toe  qyv^ 
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itisMpecied  tlwt  tfober  mirth  shaA  <ksecrpy  tbe  rest  of  the  • 
«reiiiiig.    So  far,  io  iilKMrt,  their  Monday  after  fbe  Sacnimant 
nay  be  considelrad  as  bearing  some  resembiance  to  our  style 
«!*  keeping  Easter  Monday. 

We  vreat  to  oboreh,  therefore,  and  heavd  two  sermot)s--ot 
father  I  abeuld  say  to  the  churcb-yard-^for  botb  preachers  ad- 
dressed us  from  the  tent.  Tbie  sbttodrydan  was  drawn  up 
among  the  other  rebicles  to  the  right  of  the  mibister,  and  £ 
flatter  myself  cut  a  very  Idiowing  and  novel  appearance  there 
*— but  John  would  by  no  means  ooctfpy  his  phice  in  it  during 
the  serraoRSi  bating  already,  as  he  said,  had  a  copious  belly- 
foil  of  that  sort  of  diet.  And  yet  he  might  have  had  amose- 
Inent  as  well  as  edificatioDi  bad  he  had  the  grace  to  listen — 
for  one  of  the  preaefaerB  was  eertainly  as  comtcai  an  originsl, 
in  hia  way,  as  1  have  ever  chanced  to  meet  with.  He  was  an 
old  man,  with  a  fine  rotund  friar*like  physiognomy,  which, 
for  a  time,  he  in  vain  attempted  to  olothe  with  the  true  Pres- 
bjterian  ssAUimitj  of  expression.  But  after  he  had  fairly  gdt 
into  the  thread  of  his  disconrse,  there  was  no  occasion  for  s6 
much  constraint^^the  more  jovial  and  sarcastic  the  language 
of  his  countenance,  the  better  did  it  harmonize  with  the  Ian- 
gaage  of  his  tongue.  This  was  a  genuine  relic  of  that  old 
joking  school  of  Puritans,  of  whose  eloquence  so  many  choice 
specimens  have  been  preserved  by  certain  malicious  antiquari- 
ans. With  bim  every  admonition  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
a  banter — every  one  of  his  illustrations,  of  however  serious  a 
subject,  was  evidently  meant  to  excite  something  like  a  smile 
en  the  cheeks  of  his  hearers;  and,  as  if  fearfbl  that  the  ser* 
mon  itself  mi^ht  be  too  scanty  of  mirth,  the  old  gentleman 
took  care  to  mterrupt  it  every  now  and  then,  and  address 
some  totally  extemporaneous  rebuke  or  expostulation  to  some 
of  the  IftUe  noisy  lads  and  lasses  that  were  hovering  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  congregation.  As  he  has  the  character  of 
being  a  great  divine,  and  an  eminently  devout  man  in  hts  own 
person,  this  peculiarity  of  his  manner  produced  no  want  of 
respeotfolness  in  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  his  auditors ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  even  the  grimmest  of  the  elderhood  seemed  to 
permit  tbeir  stem  and  iron  cheeks  to  wrinkle  into  a  solemn 

Eln,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  paragraph.  As  for  the  young 
msels  of  the  country,  they  tittered  scandalously  at  some  of 
the  coiu^est  of  his  jokes— the  severest  of  whicb^  mdeed,  were 
flimoatall  levelled  against  their  own  passion  fur  dreis,  firA;.ry» 
atttd  gadding  about  fairs,  markets,  and  sacraments.  He  quot- 
ed not  e  few  texts  against  these  Bne  ladies,  which,  I  take  it, 
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might  hai^e  bdett^oted  with  greater  justice^  abd  propitely 
against  others  more  worthy  of  the  name.  Howerer,  vanity  ig 
perhaps  more  an  eqoai  possessioo  of  rich  and  poor,  than  one 
might  be  apt  to  ima|;ioe — ^and  I  thought  I  coeid  see  some  b'ttie 
symptoms  of  the  failing  in  our  old  preacher  himself,  when  be 
ohsenred  the  respectable  attendance  of  gentry  in  their  equipa- 
ges— ^above  all,  between  ourselves,  when  his  eye  rested  on  the 
uninual  and  airy  elegancies  of  the  unharnessed  sbandiydan. 
I  nothing  question  tbi^  was  the  first  time  a  tent-preaching  in 
Scotbind  was  ever  listened  to  by  one  seated  in  such  a  iehiele. 
Indeed,  if  they  borrow  it  from  me,  as  I  don't  much  doubt  thqr 
will,  I  should  not  be  a  whit  surprised  to  find  them  changing  its 
name,  and  christening  it  a  Pster,  in  honour  of  the  ioamdoal 
that  introduced  its  beauties  to  their  attention. 

That  nothing  might  be  awantiog  to  complete  my  idea  of  the 
whole  of  the  scene,  the  minister  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to 
dine  at  the  Manse  after  the  sermon,  and  Sir  -— -^  was  incloded 
in  the  invitation.  We  both  accepted,  and  really  I  have  very 
seldom  eat  a  dinner  which  I  should  have  been  more  sorry  to 
have  missed.  I  don't  mean  as  to  the  viands  in  particular, 
although  these  too  weise  not  at  all  to  be  soeesed  at.  There 
Was  capital,  hotch-potch,  a  trulv  delicious  kind  of  soup  quite  . 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  worthy  of  being  introduced  mto  the 
very  first  le^f  of  the  t/Umanadc-  des  Goumumds.  It  Is  made 
of  mutton  boiled — a  complete  chaos  of  vegetables  of  all  sorts 
— green  pease,  however,  beingi  I  think,  the  oredominant  itevu 
There,  was  a  dtsLof  boiledi  and  another  of  broiled,  herringa 
from  Loch  Fine — and  I  assurd  you  I  think  this  fish  is  supe- 
rior here  to  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  Wales.  There  were 
no  less  than  three  sheep's-heads  singed  in  the  hair,  whicJi  I  am 
aure  you  would  like,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Banrey. 
There  was  prime  old  mutton,  which  the  minister's 'wife  took 

care  to  tell  me  had  been  sent  by  Lady .    Lastly,  there 

was  a  whole  regiment  of  gooseberry  pyes«— and  as  much 
cream  in  bowls  o?  all  sizes  as  would  have  drowned  Alderman 
Curtis — ^though  I  don't  know,  if  that  worthy  knight  Were  re- 
duced to  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  choice,  whether  this  would 
be  the  liquor  in  which  he  would  prefer  to  be  extinguished— > 

**  Like  a  dish  of  fresh  strawberries  smother'd  in  cream.'* 

After  dinner,  (which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
doce  full  justice  to  by  all  present,)  we  had  a  few  bottles  of  ex-> 
cellent  port  and  sherry,  and  then  two  punch-bowls  were  iotro- 
daced«    The  one  was  managed  by  our  hostbimself  at  the  bead 
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of  the  tible,  (for  by  this  time  his  wife  bad  departed,)  and  the 
other,  at  the  lower  eittremity,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the 
same  jocular  orator  I  have  just  been  describing,  t^ho  had  now 
been  advanced  to  the  pre*eminence  of  croupier.  The  bowl  at 
the  top  was  presently  filled  witlKhot  whisky  toddy — that  at  the 
bottom  with  the  genuine  Glasgow  mixture,  in  compounding 
which  our  croupier  displayed  talents  of  the  ver^  highest  order. 
By  and  by,  we  were  all  in  a  state  of  charming  merriment, 
although  nothing  could  be  rooce  moderate  than  the  measure  of 
our  indul|^ence.  The  conversation  of  the  ministers  was  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  amusing,  and  opened  up  to  me  new 
glimpses  at  every  torn,  into  the  whole  penetralia  of  their  own 
existenpe  and  that  of  their  parishioners.  They  seepied  all  to 
be  most  worthy  persons,  but  nothing  could  be  more  striking 
than  the  diversity  in  their  carriage  and  demeanour.  Our  host 
himself,  whose  pale  meditative  face  I  have  before  noticed, 
aeemed  unable  to  shake  from  him,  so  much  as  be  could  have 
wished,  the  load  of  those  official  anxieties  which  had  been  bor- 
denioc  his  mind  during  so  many  days  of  exertion.  He  sat, 
therefore,  with  rather  an  absent  air  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
smiling  sometimes  quite  at  the  wrong  moment.  Some  of  bis 
friends  were  old — some  young — some  silently  disposed^— some 
lalkative.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  be  very  sparing  in  their  indulgence  even  of  laughter—- 
although  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  jokes  which  were  going 
were  not  lost  upon  them.  The  only  thing  they  all  agreed  hi 
was  enjoying  prodigiously  the  gocwl  things  of  the  reverend 
croupier,  who  really  opened  a  budget  that  would  make  Mat- 
thews or  Bannister  rich  for  twelve  months.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  song  upon  song--M)ne  I  got  a  copy  of,  which 
I  liked  very  well.  It  is  written  by  himself,  and  expresses  no- 
thing but'the  true  feelings  of  the  man — for  he  is  a  great  sports- 
man— ^altfaough  that  psjt  of  his  character  is  not  quite  to  the 
taste  of  the  peasantry.  But  I  fear  you  will  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the  treat  it  afforded  us,  wanting  the  pre- 
cious accompaniments  of  the  good  mair's  fine  clear  pipe,  and 
the  liveliness  of  the  air  itself,  which  was  one  which  I  never  beard 
before — ^but  shall  endeavour  to  procure  for  you.  As  for  the 
words,  I  think  they  are  not  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  character 
—they  might  almost  have  been  produced  by  the  great  Bucolic 
Jamie  of  fittriek. 

64 
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THE  SHOOTING  MINISTEKi 

When  incKiied  for  a  siK^t,  I  wn  up  with  Aur«H^ 

My  iadcet  lies  ready— mv  buskiDeB  are  brief; 
I  spfiak  not  a  word  at  the  Manse  to  the  snorers. 

But  whistle  to  Juno,  and  off  like  a  thief. 
I  ieaire  dykes  and  hedges,  and  up  to  the  muiriandB, 

That  stretch  out  so  tempting,  so  brown,  and  so  widei| 
To  me  they  are  rich  lands  that  others  think  poor  laiid% 

As  I  stalk  o*er  the  heather  in  (teedom  and  pride. 

I  studio  not  my  time,  nor  of  powder  am  chaxy, 

But  roam,  iookinc  sharp  after  Juno's  white  back : 
^Mongthe  flows  and  the  rough  bits  she  scuds  like  a  fairy, 

Bu^  when  ilxed,  she*s  like  marble  to  wait  for  the  crack : 
It  may  shower— it  may  shine — or  the  big  clouds  may  sever. 

And  drift  with  long  shadows  o'er  moimtam  and  fbil, 
But  the  muir-Goeks  still  find  that  Pm  their  Fail-me-never^ 

Nor  will  finish  the  day  till  IVe  tickled  them  well. 

When  I  spy  at  a  distance  a  smoke  gentiv  curling 

I  can  guess  that  some  ^udewife^  small  cottage  is  near) 
She  knows  that  the  Minister  brings  nothing  dmsr, 

And  beckons  me  in  to  partake  of  her  cheer. 
Her  cheese  is  most  ricli,  and  her  cakes  are  delicious, 

And  a  glass  with  dear  sparkle  ^ondodes  the  repast; 
O,  k>ng  corrid  I  sit — but  my  wife  is  capricious — 

And  borne  to  the  Manse  I  must  trudge  away  last 

About  nine  o'clock  we  al!  departed.    I  was  pressed  vetf 

beartily  to  return  to  Sir ^'s,  bat  preferred,  in  spite  of  the 

kour,  to 'proceed  back  to.  Glasgow,  as  I  had  been  losing  more 
time  than  I  could  well  aitord  already.  Before  I  mounted  the 
shandrydan,  however,  I  enjoyed  a  rich  treat  in  witnessing  the  de- 
parture of  the  several  Ministers  for  their  respective  babitatioiiSj 
— their  visit  being  now  concluded  with  this  last  not  disagree- 
able part  of  the  ceremonial.  Some  trudged  away  on  foot, 
lightly  bounding  under  the  gentle  and  moderate  influences  of 
an  inspiration,  toan  which  nothing  can  be  more  innocent, 
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Others  had  their  nags  in  readiness;  and  amoDg  these  was  tajr 
good  friend,  the  Croupier.  I  forgot  to  mention  thai  he  bad 
also  his  wife  with  him,  but  she  now  added  very  laiicb  to  the 
effect  of  the  farewell  glimpse  I  had  of  him.  They  both  rode 
on  the  same  horse,  which,  indeed,  bad  length  of  back  been  the 
sole  requisite,  might  easily  have  accommodated  a  still  larger 
compaojr.  The  divine^  of  course,  occupied  the  saddle  before* 


btit  ere  he  monoted,  hit  wife  pinned  up  the  akirtt  ofhie  coet  ki 
a  most  careful  maDneri  under  bis  arm^  in  order,  I  suppose,  to 
prevent  them  from  catching  any  injury  from  the  somewhat*  . 
rough  and  tufted  grey  coat  of  Old  MartaliUi,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  aniraa(.  Alas!  how  different  from  the  fine,  smooth, 
milk-white  coat  of  its  synonym,  the  inimitable  Old  Mortality 
bestrode  by  the  moret;0pwing  limbs  of  my  friend  John  Ballan* 
lyne,  in  Edinburgh  I  Such  as  it  was,  off*  they  were  at  a  round 
tr€ft,  the  old  lady  shaking  and  joUmg  on  her  blue  carpet-co?er^ 
ed  cushion  behind  her  spouse,  and  he  sitting  firm  upon  his  sad«- 
dle,  in  a  most  bold  and  manly,  if  not  in  a  gracetui  manner. 
Before  they  departed,  however,  the  Croupier  called  loudly  for 
the  stirrup-cup,  of  li^hicb  I  also  leaving  pailaken,  ascended  the 
shandrydan,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  inimitable  cou- 
ple. Our  roads  separated  after  a  little  way,  and  the  Minister 
turned  up  into  a  narrow  country-road,  while  I  continued  in  the 
line  of  the  king's  highway.  I  heard  him  shouting  out  after  I 
thought  be  had  been  out  of  sight,  and  looking  lu^k,  saw  him 
grinning  a  parting  smile  over  the  shoulder  of  his  better  bal^ 
and  heard  his  valedictory  joke — ''  Post  equiiem  sedet  aira  eura.^^ 
The  joke  was,  perhaps,  not  a  new  one ;  but  one  cannot  expect 
every  thing  at  ong&.  ^ 


Buck's  Head. 
Miss  Currie  received,  and  detains  me  with  her  kindest  smiles; 
but  on  Thursday — my  purposes  are  inflexible — on  Thursday 
I  am  off*  for  Rothesay.  The  weather  seems  to  promis|.e  charm- 
ingly ;  so  I  look  for  a  delicious  trip  in  the  steam-boat* 

aBsfeBBEsasKBss-MasaeseavssBaBsesBsssssaB^^ 

TO 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE,  ESQ* 


yT   DEAR   COLERIDGE. 

Bsmo  desirous  o(  adding  a  few  more  Ia$t  words 
to  a  new  edition  of  my  Letters  from  Scodftnd,  I  hojpe 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  liberty  I  have  assumed,  in 
addressing  them  more  immediately  to  you.  To  say 
irutb,-«s  the  only  criticisms  on  my  book  to  which  I 
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have  paid  any  considerable  attention,  are  those  con* 
taiQod  in  your  two  very  interesting  letters  of  last 
mondi,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  could  with  so  much 
propriety  address  the  very  sh<)rt  cxplanauon  whicl\  I 
have  judged  necessary  upon  the  present  occasion. 
But  for  what  has  fallen  from  yourself,  I  should  never, 
most  certainly,  have  thought  of  saying  one  word 
more  in  regard  to  a  book,  which  I  myself  had  consi- 
dered so  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  bagatelle.  The 
Letters  were,  written  in  great  haste,  and  published 
originally  without  much  reflection ;  and  if  they  fur- 
nished a  little  amusement  and  a  little  information  to 
the  "  reading  public^'  of  the  day,  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  suf^se  they  had  abundandy  fulfilled  all 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  printed.  That  tbey 
have  already  done  so,  yojjf  are  pleased  to  assure  me — 
and  so  far  I  am  satisfied,  out  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
see,  from  the  tenor  of  your  remarks,  that  my  ambi- 
tion has  not  in  general  been  believed  to  have  been 
so  moderate  as  it  really  was ; — ^under  the  guise  of 
a  simple  travelleri  apparently  desirous  only  c^ 
describing  what  he  had  seen  and  felt  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months'  tour  of  idleness  and  relaxa- 
tion— ^it  has  been  suspected  or  discovered,  as  you 
inforin  me,  that  I  had  really  gone  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  pardcular  set  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political  opinions — and  the  nature  of  these  opinions, 
it  seems,  has  been  such  as  to  call  down  upon  ray  head 
a  measure  of  graver  spleen,  and  severer  criticism,  than 
usually  falls  to  the  share  of  the  letter-writer  or  th* 
tourist.  Although  I  must  deny  that  my  intentions 
were  of  so  serious  a  kind  as  has  been  imagined— and 
still  assure  you  that  my  book  was  written  mainly  with 
a  view,  not  to  the  inculcation  of  opinions,  and  the  de- 
fence of  dogmas,  but  the  description  of  men  and 
things — yet,  as  the  opinions  which  have  excited  so 
much  reprehension  are  most  truly  my  opinions,  I 
caimot  refuse  to  stand  by  the  consequences  of  having 
expressed  them,  even  in  this  trivial  shape  and  man- 
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ner.  The  more  I  consider  the  present  stale  of  Eng- 
land, either  in  a  literary  or  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
the  more  am  I  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  those 
opinions  are  just — and — (in  spite  of  all  the  objections 
you  have  made  to  my  Letters  as  to  matters  of  minor 
moment) — it  is  my  consolation  and  my  pride  to 
find,  that  both  my  opinions,  and  my  mode  of 
expressing  them,  are  justified,  in  the  main,  by  the 
ai^robationof  aman  whom  I  have  always  regarded 
as  occupying  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the 
intellectual  ornaments  of  our  most  intellectual  age. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  would  fain  be  penpit- 
ted  to  make  a  single  remark  or  two,  in  answer  to  the 
censures  which,  you  assure  me,  have  been  lavished 
by  many  on  my  ch6lce  of  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  these  my  opinions — That  the  nature  of  these  opin-  , 
ions  themselves  lies  at  the  root  of  all,  or  almost  all,. 
di6  objections  which  have  been  made  to  their  vehicle, 
Kas  been  pretty  distinctly  hinted  by  yourself— and 
such,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  is  the  truth  of 
the  case.  Of  all  the  classes  of  men  with  whose  char- 
acter I  have  ever  had  any  opportupify  ol  becoming 
acquainted,  the  Scottish  Whigs  are,  without  question, 
the  most  uniformly  and  consistently  arrogant,  ^heir 
consummate,  unconquerable,  and  unapproachable 
coolness  of  self-conceit,  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a 
very  singular  phenomenon  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  world.  While  the  self-love  of  almost  every  other 
order  of  human  beings  has  been  reduced  into  some 
decent  limits,  or  at  least  compelled  to  adopt  some 
decent  measure  of  disguise,  among  the  keen  collisions 
of  our  quick-sighted  and  ever  ready  generation — the 
members  of  this  northern  oligarchy  alone  suppose 
themselves,  and  are  supposed  by  their  dependants 
and  worshippers,  to  be  entitled  not  only  to  feel,  but 
to  exhibit,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most  pro- 
minent shapes,  the  most  entire  and  unquestioning 
confidence  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  tneniselves, 
and  every  thing  and  every  body  that  in  any  sort  be- 
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longs  to  them.  They  all  believe  (and  few  of  them 
have  any  hesitation  in  confessing  the  belief)  that 
among  themselves  alone  is  to  be  found  the  faultless 
standard  of  all  human  vyit,  wisdom,  and  exceUence. 
They  are  the  ideal  of  humanity — the  very  salt  of  the 
earth*  The  world  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  six 
thousand  years — (we  know  not  how  much  longer  a 
period  some  of  them  may  assign  to  it) — it  has  been 
the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  convulsions— it  has  witnessed  the  generation 
of  mountaios  and  the  transmutation  of  seas — thun^ 
ders,  lightnings,  whirlwinds,  and  earthquakes^  have 
blasted  and  desolated,  and  deformed,  and  beautified 
its  surface — the  air  around  it  has  a  million  times  pas- 
sed through  all  the  shapes  and  forms  into  which  fire^ 
frost,  hail,  snow,  and  stormy  vapour,  can  diversify 
its  substance ; — its  surface  has  been  trod  by  innumer- 
able successions  of  all  living,  moving,  and  breathing 
things — by  corporeal  and  intellectual  giants,  and  cor- 
poreal and  intellectual  dwarfs — by  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, and  princes  and  heroes,  and  knaves  and  fools, 
and  madmen  and  hypocrites,  of  every  hue  and  ieature 
and  tongue  and  kindred  ; — all  the  great  games  of 
wisdom,  valour,  love,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  vanity, 
have .  been  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again,  by 
hundreds  of  generations  that  are  all  mouldered  oc 
mouldering  into  dust  And  for  what  magnificent  re- 
sult has  all  this  mighty  round  of  nature  and  of  man — 
all  this  experience  of  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants — 
prepared  us  ?  Why,  truly — that  at  length  our  species 
might  be  reared  to  the  divine  altitude  of  its  utmost 
possible  periection — and  exhibit  in  these  latter  days, 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  men  and  angels,  that  fault- 
less monster  to  which  the  world  nevet  saw  any  thing 
comparable  before — that  glorious  compendium  of  ail 
reason  and  all  knowledge — that  spirit  extract — tliat 
oil  essential  of  the  universe — the  Scottish  fVhig! 

But  one  might  pardon  to  these  men  somewhat  of 
their  extravagant  self-esteem,  were  it  accompanied 
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with  any  thing  of  that  lofty  tranquUUty  which  poet^ 
.and  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  the  posses^rs  of 
SDper*-hu»ian  excellence.  Raised  as  they  are,  or  as 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be,  far  above  the  compe- 
dtion,  even  above  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 
brethren  of  the  species,  it  might  be  fair  to  expect  that 
these  "  [yf«««^<  t4*;T»T«i^'  should  survey,  with  some- 
thing at  least  of  a,  placid  and  benign  indifference,  the 
petty  sayings  and  doings  of  those^o  whom  they  look 
down  frcMn  such  an  ethereal  eminence  of  superiority* 
The  little  clouds  and  blasts  that  darken  and  disturb 
the  lower  surface  of  the  world,  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
poised  likely  ever  to  agitate,  in  any  degree,  the  serene 
summit  of  their  Olympian  region.  As  of  the  fabled 
divinities  of  old,  so  it  might  have  been  Imagined  of 
these  modem  demigods,  that  neither  the  hymns  oi 
&ose  who  worship,  nor  the  scoffs  of  those  who  de- 
spise them,  could  approach  with  any  effect,  either  of 
exaltation  cAr  depression,  the  calm  uniformity  of  that 
self-sufficient  enjoyment,  which  they  could  not  fail  to 
derive  from  the  consciousness  of  so  many  sovereign 
perfections---^and  that  of  the  Northeiji  Wing,  as  of  the 
Epicufean  Demon,  it  might  have  been  said,  iQ  the 
words  of  the  great  Poet  of  Nature — 

^  Net  bane  promeritn  capitur  nee  tangUur  ira." 

But  alas !  my  dear  sir,  had  any  such  beautiful  ima- 

S*  lations  been  in  fashion  heretofore,  I  fear  it  must 
ve  been  made  abundantly  evident  that  they  had  all 
proceeded  throughout  the  ivory  gate — by  the  woful, 
and  undignified  display  of  clamorous  indignation 
with  which  these  self-elected  Superi  received  the 
blasphemous  sarcasms,  and  the  scarcely  (as  they 
seem  to  have  taken  them)  less  blasphemous  praises 
of  the  unfortunate  Peter  Morris. 

That  the  sarcasms,  indeed,  even  of  such  a  lowly 
individual,  should  have  appeared  to  these  high  per- 
sons in  the  light  not  only  of  impious,  but  of  disa^ec- 
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able  things — might  have  excited  less  astonishmetit 
among  those  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  ex-* 
act  nature  of  the  homage  with  which  their  ears  are 
entertained,  and  with  wliich  alone  their  ears  will 
condescend  to  be  gratified.  But,  in  every  other, 
region  of  the  world,  men  are  accustomed  to  find  even 
the  most  elevated  characters  enduring  the  odmirdHmf 
of  those  who  are  immeasurably  their  inferiors; — 
satisfied,  on  most  occasions,  when  this  admiration  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  not  exactly  siuted  to  their  no- 
tions of  propriety,  to  take,  in  part  at  least,  the  will 
for  the  deed  ;  and  accept,  without  any  visible  symp- 
toms of  disgust,  the  well-meant  tribute,  however 
small  may  be  its  intrinsic  or  supposed  merits  whidi 
they  are  convinced  is  aU  that  those  who  ofier  it  are 
in  a  condition  to  lay  at  their  footstool.  In  an  evil 
day,  however,  it  would  seem,  and  in  an  evil  hour, 
did  poor  !Peter  put  trust  in  these  ordinary  tricks  of 
sovereign  graciousness,  and  approach  with  his  unhal- 
lowed lips,  the  sublime  merits  of  our  northern  wor- 
thies. There  is,  in  truth,  no  accounting  for  the  fasti- 
dious delicacies  of  beings  as  far  removed  firom  the 
common  motives  and  habits  as  from  the  common 
excellencies  of  mankind.  The  doubt — the  dissent — 
even  the  scorn  of  an  uninformed  and  uninitiated 
stranger,  might  have  been  passed  over  with  compara- 
tive mildness — ^but  to  be  delineated,  and  described,  and 
praised  by  one  who  had  never  requested  their  per- 
mission to  do  so — by  one  who  had  approached  and 
admired  the  shrine  without  soliciting  password  or 
safe-conduct,  either  from  the  deities  or  the  priests-— 
to  be  made  the  subjects  of  common-place  human  dis- 
cussion and  commendation  by  one  of  the  prqfanum 
v^dgusj  who  had  neither  right  nor  title  to  gaze  upon 
the  intuna  penetralia  of  their  mysterious  greatness — 
this  was  indeed  an  insult  that  might  move  the  spleen 
both  of  Pythoness  and  Python — this  was  indeed  an 
intrusion  for  which  no  prostrate  humility  of  the  un- 
happy culprit  could  furnish  any  apologjr—tljds  was 
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indeed  a  sin  worthy  of  being  visited  on  the  head  ^ 
the  rash  Gentile  who  had  comoiitted  it  with  all  the 
indignation  even  of  the  Animm  Ccelesies^    As  the 
lor(^  Brahmin,  who  believes  that  there  is  nothing 
either  high,  or  holy,  or  pure,  or  tolerablv,  about  any 
man  diat  wears  not  the  linen  thread  of  Vishnu — who 
'  regards  all  the  rest  of  die  world  as  alike  impious  and 
ol^cene — and  who,  refiising  to  adm^t  of  any  distinc«- 
tions,  even  between  the  good  and  the  evil  intentions 
of  the  contaminated  miUions,  among  whom  it  is,  for 
a  season,  their  lot  to  move — would  hold  in  equal 
detestation  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  any  unhappy 
stranger  to  their  peerless  caste ; — so,  it  would  appear, 
have  these  hyperborean  sages  shuddered  and  shrink-* 
ed,  with  horrescent  purity,  at  th«  very  idea  of  receiv- 
ing a  single  salaam  by  the  wayside  from  the  Paria 
Peter.     That  a  being,  of  line  so  .abject,  should  have 
dared,  for  a  moment,  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  dust  as 
they  were  passing,  would  have    been^  wickedness 
enough — but  that  he  should  have  knelt  down  and  > 
reached  forth  his  polluted  hand  to  touch  the  hem  of 
their  garments,  was  the  sin  of  sins,  and  the  horn}];  of 
horrors.    What  solemn  lustradons  must  be  necessary 
— what  sequestered  condolences — what  choral  sboth- 
ings — before  the  stdn  can  be  washed  away,  and  the 
pang  assuaged,  and  the  devout  Brahmin  enabled  to 
resume  the  contemplation  of  his  own  sublime  umbilici^ 
with  the  same  awful  serenity  which  had  been  dis-- 
turbed  by  the  benediction  of  the  accursed  ! 

But — to  descend  from  these  altitudes,  which,  to 
say  truth,  are  scarcely  more  unsuitable  to  the  writer 
th|m  to  the  subject — the  haughty  partizans  of  this 
northern  oligarchy,  have  not  dar^,  in  spite  of  all 
tbeir  conceit,  to*  proclaim  to  the  world  the  real 

Sounds  of  their  displeasure  against  me ;  and,  since 
ey  have  had  recourse  to  pretences,  it  is  proper,  that 
even  in  reeard  to  these,  I  should  not  leave  them  in 
undistiMrbed  possession  of  the  public  ear.  Far,  how* 
ever,  be  it  from  me  to  trouble  either  you  or  myself 
with  an  exaininatk»  of  all  the  pretences,  to  whicby 
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en  this  oecuiont  they  have  resorted*  It  will  be 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  if  I  select  one  or  two 
of  those  which  have  been  most  In  vogue  with  them, 
ynd  having  detected  their  absurdity,  leave  the  reader 
to  exercise  a  little  of  bis  owb  penetration  in  the  inves- 
tigation, which,  I  nothing  question,  will  end  in  the 
n^ecdon  ef  the  rest.  ^ 

And,  first  of  aB,  wfaai  con  be  more  exquisitely  ri- 
diculous, than  the  dbarges  which  they  have  brought 
gainst  me,  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  delicacy  cuid 
social  confidence  by  those  parts  of  my  letters  which 
contain  sketches  of  the  visits  I  made  to  sora«f  of  the 
present  great  Hterary  characters  of  Scotland?  In  an* 
swer  to  tiiis,  nothing  at  all  ceuld  be  necessary  for  the 
satisfactiot>  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  or  of  any  person  who 
knows  any  thing  whatever  of  the  literary  practices  an^ 
histcry  of  all  the  ages  ofthe  world.  I  have  done  no- 
thing that  has  not  been  done  a  hundred  times,  and  a 
hundred  times  more,  by  all  the  memoir^' writers — aiicf 
letterTwriters — and  tourists — and  travellers  of  every 
nation,  that  ever  knew  the  use  of  the  pen.  Let  any, 
the  most  simple  injiividual,  that  hears  me  blamed  for 
what  I  have  done  in  this  respect,  go  to  the  library  that 
is  nearest  him,  and  turn  over  the  first  twenty  pages  of 
the  first  book  of  travels  that  comes  into  his  hand^-^' 
and  then  jiid^e  for  himself  with  what  jusciee  theguSc 
of  innovation  has,  on  this  score,  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Peter  Morris.  That  the  ground  on  which  I  have 
sometimes  trod  was  of^a  very  delicate  nature,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  confession  o£  mine — ^bot  1  am 
very  willing  to  put  it  to.  the  decision  of  any  one 
of  tne  eminent  i&mviduals  that  are  immediately  and 
personally  concerned  in  what  I  h^ve  done — to  say, 
whetherT*-granting  the  thin^  were 'to  be  done  al  all 
— ^it  were  possible  to  do  it  with  a  more  saca^  regard 
to  all  that  1^  really  confidential  and  really  sacred  te 
the  nature  of  such  eomaninication  as  ocouip&  between 
any  great  literary  character  and  aiiy  stranger  wha 
visils  him  only  on  account  of  his  greatness.  I  have 
told  no  secvetsp^l  have  betrayed  no  coi^»ce — ^1 
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Irtivfr  mimstered  to  no  evil  passion^  either  in  Myself  ot 
in  others;  and  if,  in  any  instance,  I  have  stepped  be^ 
Tond  the  mark,  and  said  a  little  more  than  I  ought  to 
ha^e  dmie,  I  throw  myself  u})on  thjs  candour  m  my 
readers,  to  decide  whether,  ex  fade  at  least,  my  trans^* 
gres^n  has  not  proceeded  from  the  exuberance  of 
good,  and  kindly,  and  reverent  feelings,  and  not  fironl 
any  encroaching  admixtare  q(  spleen  that  wOuld  fain 
be  concealed,  and  malice  that  wouhl  f^eon  begratified« 
I  cannot  have  done  with  this  without  alludidgy  in  a 
single  sentence  to  the  ra|itarotis  reception  wlndb  thest 
Veiy  Scottish  Whigs  geEve  only  two  or  three  years  ago, 
t#  a  book  written  on  a  plan,  in  essence,  simflar  to  mine* 
I  mean  that  of  the  American  Simond — m  hoBk  in 
#hich  liberties  of  the  very  same  species  are  taken  with, 
in  many  instances,  the  very  sanie  individual  of  whom 
I  have  i^ken ;  and  in  which,  in  spite  <^  all  the  prais- 
es it  received,  that  offence'  was  really  committed-^^ 
Wliicb  hai^  been  £dsety,  and  blindly,  and  stiipMly,  al«* 
leged  against  ma.  Let  any  unconcerned  and  impar* 
Aal  person  compiu!^  my  accomits  of  the  Scctttkh 
Whi£s,  with  some  of  this  American's  notice  of  Scot* 
lifih  Tories^  out  of  all  comparison  dieir  superiors,  both 
in  intellect  and  in  station ;  and  thai  say  on  whom  the 
ckfti^e^  of  insichousness,  and  scandalr  and  mafiee,  and 
misrepf  esentation,  should  hove  been  ladd. 

Tl^  squeamishness  of  these  people,  however,  ha? 
gone  much  further  tlrtmthis.  They  have  carried 
their  noticHi  g(  the  violation  of  delicacy  to  a  point, 
which  I  should  a[^rehend  it  cannot  require  even  tha 
most  trivial  acquamtance  with  books  and  tha  privi- 
teges  of  authors  to  proncnmee  ahoj^ether  andineffiibly 
ateurd  I  adlnde  to  the  extraordmary  and  tmheard 
of  extent  which  these  people  h«ve  been  pleased  m 
ffve  to  the  idea' of  privacy,  when  they  have  accused 
me  of  violating  the  rights  of  privacv  in  my  delineation 
6(  Ae  public  appe»tmces  and  punfic  merits  of  Und&r 
viduals,  whom,  titt  these  oracles  pronounced  the  re^ 
verse,  I  had,  att  my  life,  been  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing, as  ivithoiit  exception,  die  most  public  of  men^ 
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In  good  sooth,  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  whac 
places  and  what  rneii  are  public — if  churches,  and 
colleges,  and  courts  of  law,  and  preachers,  and  pro^ 
fessQrs,  and  barcjisters,  be  not  so.  Is  St  Stephen's 
,  Chapel  a  private  chamber  ?  Is  the  stage  of  Druiy- 
Lane  the  closet  of  Mr.  Kean  ?  There  would  scarcely 
be  more  absurdity  in  thinking  that  a  tra.yeller  has  iM> 
right  to  tell  you  Kis  opinion  of  the  dinner  he  swallow- 
ed, or  could  not  swallow,  at  a  tenpenny  table  iPhcte^ 
than  in  this  chimera,  which  would  prevent  a  man 
from  describing  the  impression  that  was  made  on  his 
mind  by  a  speech  delivered  before  muldtudes'  by  a 
man  hired  for  a  certain  number  of  guineas  to  com* 
pose  and  utter  it. 

I  can  believe  almost  any  thing  of  the  stupidity  of 
some  people ;  but  I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve diat  any  of  those  individuals  of  the  Scottisli  Bar 
(in  particular)  who  are  described  in  my  letters,  have 
diemselves  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  stupidity  as 
this.  I  have  described  none  but. men  of  sense  and 
talent ;  and  is  it  possible  that  any  such  men  sho(dd 
have  betrayed  so  much  weakness,  and  at  the  ssune 
time  so  nmch  ignorance  ?  What  ?  can  a  man  whose 
whole  object  it  is  to  make  himself  be  talked  about, 
be  blind  to  the  ridicule — ^the  e;xquisite  ridicule — of 
showing  wrath  and  indignation,  because,  once  in  his 
life,  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  be  written  about? 
These  gentlemen  are  conscious  surely  that  they  live, 
and  breathe,  and  move,  in  the  troubled  air  of  noto- 
riety— they  know  that  their  names  and  their  merits 
are  every  day  the  most  common  of  all  common-places 
in  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  litigants ;  and  that,  un- 
less it  were  so,  their  ^very  existence  as  barristers 
would  be  at  an  end ;  nay  more,  they  know  thaLtheir 
names  and  their  merits  are  not  the  ohljir  things  about 
them,  liable  every  day  and  eveiy  hour  to  the  conta- 
mination and  criucism  of  the  muUitude.  They  know 
that  their  very  persons  are  continually  at  the  mercy 
of  all  manner  of  vulgar  contrectation — ^that  they  un- 
dergo, and  rejoice  in  undergoing,  all  the  miseries 
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which  the  tongue  and'  the  touch  of  doers  and  clerks 
can  inflict-*-that  the  vOest  hands  in  the  world  may, 
at  any  moment,  approach  them,  provided  they  brmg 
with  them  the  all-baliowing  propitiadon  of  a  fee — 
that,  by  an  un&iling  charm,   the  thief,  the  robber, 
die  murderer,  can  at  any  moment  conjure  all  theur 
inighdness  into  the  circle  of  his  cell — and  that  bofore 
he  does  so,  he  consults  with  all  the  noxious  vermin 
of  bis  prison,  concerning  the  proper  sulject  on  which 
to  exert  his  magic — They  know,  in  a  word,  that  their 
minds  and  thdr  bodies  are,  like  die  endaved  genii  of 
the  Oriental-  tale,  compelled  at  all  times  to  start  up, 
and  execute  the  bidding  of  him,  whosoever  and  how* 
soever  vile  he  be,  that  rubs  the  Golden  Ring — the 
omnipotent  mistress  of  their  energies.    And  yet  these, 
forsooth,  are  the  persons  who  complain  with  a  grave 
face  that  die  dignity  of  their  privacy  has  been  inva- 
ded— that  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  calm  sequester- 
ed lives  has  been  disturbed— «that  the  purest  ray  se- 
rene of  their  virgin  bashfubiess  has  been  insulted — 
and  that  Aey  can  no  longer  breathe  their  pomatum 
on  the  barren  air  with  the  same  lovely  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  retirement  in  which  their  delicate  unstmned^ 
souls  delighted  before  the  ruffian  intrusion  of  the  Ra- 
visher  Peter!— words  surely  must  be  wanting  to 
clothe  the  horrors  of  so  much  depravity — such  cool, 
Tvanton,  unrelenting  barbarity  as  mine.    Surely, 

cluris  genuit  me  cautibus  horrens 

Caucasus—Hyrcanasque  admoruDt  ubera  tigres. 

But  of  this  part  of  my  alleged  guilt,  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  appear  to  have  heard  nothing ;  and  truly  I  doubt 
ivhether  it  be  possible  to  persuade  any  man 
who  is  familiar  as  ^ou  are  with  the  customs  of  Eng- 
land, that  allegations  of  such  a  nature  have  really 
been  listened  to  in  Scotland  with  any  thing  more  for- 
midable than  the  scornful  smile  they  dcser\c.  In 
our  end  of  the  island,  thank  God,  such  fooleries,  if 
they  ever  did  exist,  have  long,  very  long  since,  been 
^  f^xploded :   and  ou^  barristers,   and  all  who  share 


among  us  the  notoriety  of  banisters,  have,  ibr  agecr, 
been  perfectly  accustomed  to  see  their  mmutest  pe« 
culiarities  of  merit  cm-  demerit,  scannM  and  re-scan* 
ned  by  all  that  please  to  do  so,  with  at  least  as  mudl 
boldness  as  I  have  thought  fit  to  exhibit.  The  t»7r 
mention  of  thesQ  northern  qoalms  witt,  I  am  sati^ed^ 
excite  nothing  but  a  laugh  among  the  less  sen^tirc 
eracles  of  the  HaD  of  Rufus.  I  confess  I  wouM-wil^ 
fingly  give  sometfains  for  a  peep  at  thie  pfaysic^nomy 
of  Shr  Samuel  Shepherd,  while  fisteniiig  to  tl^  que* 
nil6us  or  clamorous  tones  in  which  one  of  thesis 
stricken  deer  might  l»«athe  forth  the  soul  of  his  ago^ 
ny. .  As  for  Charley  Bush,  (if  you  cross  the  water,) 
I  believe  the  poor  fellow  would  ehoak  at  the  vestf 
mention  of  siich  a  crying  absurdity.  I  shsBI  certaift^ 
get  Ellis  to  teD  the  thing  at  the  Beaf^stefik' 

Enough,  however,  and  mot^  than  enough  of  this» 
I  well  know  that  I  have  been  fighdng  with  idttdoWs, 
and  that  the  true  causes  of  the  spleen  that  has  been 
poured  forth  so  lavishly  agamst  me,  must  be  sought 
loir,  not  in  the  supposed  indelicacy  of  my  intrusions^ 
or  my  descriptions,  but  in  that  true  and  unpardonable 
aodacity  which  led  me  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
and  strong,  not  in  ihyself,  but  in  the  armow  of  an- 
eient  loyalty  and  ancient  faith,  proclaim  myself,  eveA 
in  the  midst  of  its  myrmidons,  an  enemy  to  the  pesti- 
lent genius  of  Scottish  repuUicanism  and  Scottish 
infidelity.  The  candour  with  which  I  acknowledge 
— nay,  the  fervour  with  which  I  expatiated  upon  the 
talents  and  merits  of  individuals,  served  only  to  exa- 
cerbate the  collective  indignation  of  the  sects,  agmnst 
whose  principles  I  had  dared  to  avow  my  animosity. 
Praise  proceeding  fi-om  such  a  quarter  was  not  listen- 
ed to  with  surprise  merely,  but  with  scorn ; — and  the 
language  of  every  victim  of  this  more  than  Dardan 
jealou^,  was  not  Imeo,  but 


'Odi  DaDaum  vel  dona  ferentem* 


At  a  distance,  nevertheless,  from  die  lOfunedBate 
sphere  m  which  these  fixed  stars  of  the  north  haV^ 
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accustomed  themsdves  to  suppose  thejr  possess  a  per- 
petiutl  moDopol;^  of  tight,  I  am  far  from  sui^cting 
thai  the  wandenugs  of  my  less  ambitious  course  have 
axeited,  or  will  hereafter  excite  any  symptoms  of  the 
same  imperious  indignation.  The  generous  people 
iof  En^lajid — for  wh^m  only,  or  chiefly,  it  was  my 
ambition  to  write-*-wiU  not  take  my  character  On 
trust  from  my  enemies,  while  my  conduct  is  as  open 
10  their  own  examination,  as  it  ever  was  to  that  of  any 
of  theic  neighbours,  and  while  they  can  examint  that 
conduct  with  feelii^  of  calmness  and  impartiality, 
v&yj^ifftreni  from  what  must  be  suspected  to  lurk 
beneath  the  moody  and  frantic  gestures  of  those,  with 
Ifae  result  of  whose  investigations  they  have  now  been 
made  acquainted.  Were  my  book  to  be  written  over 
agmn,  there  are^  indeed,  not  a  few  things  in  it  w^hich 
I  would  omit«-^-and  not  a.  few  surely  which  I  would 
altA* ;  out  ctf  these,  you  may  be  assured,  no  one  of  att 
liie  passages,  which  have  raised  for  me  such  a  host  of 
eriersi  would  form  a  part.  I  well  know  the  deep-root- 
ed pride  of  the  prejudices  1  have  assaulted ;  I  well  knoi;i» 
the  pampered  and  bloated  luxury  of  the  self-love 
aaainst  whidi  I  have  dared  to  aim  a  wound.  But 
if  1  comprehend  inadequately,  at.  least  most  ^acrecfiy 
do  i  venarate,  the  nature  of  that  high  old  spirit  of  £n<- 
glish  thought  and  belief,  against  which  thme  haughty 
prejudices  have  ever  been  enlisted ;  and  in  the  utter 
ruin  of  which  alone  that  long-spared,  and  foolishly 
dreaded  self-love,  hopes  one  day  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  of  all  its  exertions^  and  to  realize  all  the 
cherished  visions  of  its  hoodwinked  malice.  To  that 
spirit  I  shall  never  be  a  traitor;  and  while,  in  spite  of 
all  that  its  enemies  can  do  or  say  against  it,  its  influ* 
ence  continues  to  be  the  paladium  of  our  island,  I 
shall  never  be  without  my  sufficient  consolation  for 
all  the  worst  injuries  these  enemies  can  heap  on  my 
own  head :  In  every  assertion  of  English  honour — in 
every  spectacle  of  English  glory — 1  shall  well  know 
that  1  contemplate  what  must  abundantiy  revenge  me, 
and  suffuse  their  inmost  souls  with  the  worst  hitter- 
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ness  of  gall  and  worniwoi3d.  Tbe  whole  coqrse  and 
tenor  of  our  national  triumphs  was  one  unbroken  se- 
ries of  confufflon  and  disappointment,  and  wrath  and 
envy  to  them ;  and  now,  when  the  sk/is  overcast  for 
a  moment,  and  auctions,  beycmd  die  reach  of  human 
aid,  have  been  interpreted  by  a  much  sobering,  and 
(little  as  they  will  acknowledge  it)  a  much  pitied  po- 
pulace, into  ihe  symbols  and  consequences  of  a  fancied 
oppression — mark  only  with  what  a  relentless  perti- 
nacity of  spleen  these  short-sighted  men  have  roused 
themselves  fron\  the  silence  to  which  their  own  faults 
and  fofly  had  compelled  them,  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
kindling  embers  of  disaffection,  and  to  hail  the  inter- 
nal enemies  of  our  peace  with  the  same  encouraging 
huzzas  and  prophetic  hosannas,  which  waited  faith- 
fiilly  through  so  many  years  of  more  pei^us  encoun- 
ter, upon  me  march  of  that  external  tyranny,  which 
would  fain  have  swallowed  up  those  that  resisted,  And 
those  that  aided  its  efforts,  in  one  sweeping  flood  of 
undistinguishing  abasement  If  sin  there  be  in  thirst-- 
ing  for  abundance  of  such  re^^ense  asthis — freely  and 
unblushingly  do  I  confess  myselfin  that  sort  die  chief 
of  sinners.  Long  have  they  invited  us  to  sup  full 
upon  their  horrors— long,  very  long,  may  it  be  before 
their  black  arts  are  able  to  scare  us  from  our  posts  of 
duty.    Believe  me, 

My  dear  Coleridge,  * 

With  the  highest  admiration  and  respecf, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Peter  Morris. 

Ptnaharpt'HaUf  Mvember^  1819. 
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